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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  tiie  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  May  25, 1007. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  nionogi'aph  entitled 
"  The  Continuation  School  in  the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Jones,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  an  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  study,  as  originally  prepared, 
was  accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University.  The  subject  of 
which  it  treats  is  one  of  wide  educational  interest,  and  it  presents  a 
greater  body  of  well -organized  and  recent  information  touching  this 
subject  than  is  accessible  elsewhere. 

I  have  previously  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Republic  ne^ds 
a  body  of  citizens  no  one  of  whom  shall  have  l^een  wholly  lacking  in 
systematic  and  fairly  continuous  educational  training  up  to  the  age  of 
the  first  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  That  is,  in  order  that  the 
members  of  our  democracy  may  fitly  discharge  the  full  duty  of  citi- 
zenship, in  our  rapidly  changing  society,  no  year  of  life  up  to  the  age 
of  21  can  safely  be  left  bare  of  any  provision  for  schooling.  For 
those  who  can  continue  to  devote  the  later  years  of  this  period  chiefly 
to  education,  such  provision  is  found  in  high  schools,  technical  and 
professional  schools,  and  colleges.  But  what  provision  shall  l)e  made 
for  those  who  must  devote  these  vears  of  their  lives  chiefly  to  the 
earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  for  that  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school,  for  whatever  reason,  even  before  the  completion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study?  This  monograph  shows  with  some 
fullness  what  has  already  been  done  for  the  schooling  of  such  youth. 
It  gives  some  indication  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But 
it  shows,  too,  how  inadequate  is  the  pioneer  provision  which  has 
hitherto  l)een  made  in  this  field. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Eixhwortii  Brown, 

CommUiiioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Bv  Arthur  J.  Jones. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  "  continuation  school,"  while  commonly  used  in  England 
for  some  time,  has  not  been  generally  employed  in  this  country  and 
may  need  some  further  explanation.  As  used  in  this  bulletin,  it 
refers  to  any  type  of  school  which  offers  to  people  while  they  are  at 
work  opportunity  for  further  education  and  training.  It  thus  pre- 
supposes educational  training  of  some  kind,  and  continues  but  does 
not  necessarily  repeat  the  work  of  the  regular  school.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  work  of  the  regular  school  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
additional  to  it,  and  is  supplementary  to  the  training  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  receiving  in  his  occupation,  in  the  sense-that  it  aims  to  give 
him  that  which  he  can  not  receive  in  his  daily  w-ork.  The  term 
"  supplementary  school "  is,  however,  used  in  such  a  vague  w^ay  at 
present  that  the  term  "  continuation  school "  seems  preferable. 
■  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dean  James  E. 
Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  after  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  the  German  Fortbildungsschulen  had  been  made.  So 
little  systematic  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  United 
States  that  it  seemed  well  worth  while  to  make  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  here,  and  a  comparison  of  the  means  employed  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  outset  the  author  was  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of 
data,  nor  was  it  possible  to  secure  entirely  adequate  statistics.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  concerning  the  ordinary  day 
schools  even  after  years  of  effort.  In  the  case  of  the  various  types 
of  continuation  school,  this  difficulty  is  greatly  increased.  Even  the 
meager  data  given  in  school  reports  for  day  schools  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  not  given  for  evening  schools.  This  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  authorities  conduct  evening 
schools  as  a  side  issue,  and  not  as  a  part  of  their  regular  educational 
system.    The  need  for  such  work  and  its  great  importance  are  only 

beginning  to  be  felt. 
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One  thing  is  brought  out  clearly — the  great  need  of  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  in  each  community  with  the  object  of  finding  out— 
(1)  to  what  extent  educational  agencies  reach  the  young  people,  how 
long  they  remain  in  school,  and,  if  possible,  why  they  leave;  (2)  in 
what  kinds  of  work  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  are  en- 
gaged, what  the  actual  conditions  are  under  which  they  are  working, 
and  how  much  useful  training  they  are  receiving  in  their  occupations. 
So  far  the  only  important  attempt  to  make  such  a  study  is  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. This  report  is  admirable,  but  can  not  take  the  place  of  a 
definite  study  of  local  conditions  even  in  Massachusetts,  and  much 
less  in  other  places.  The  local  conditions  in  every  community  should 
l^e  studied  in  order  to  determine  the  means  to  be  employed  in  remedy- 
ing them  when  necessary.  Such  a  study  will  reveal  many  things  un- 
suspected before,  and  give  one  the  only  means  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  The  kind  of  school  suited  to  one  city  will 
not  be  the  kind  needed  in  another,  for  the  conditions  vary  with  each 
locality.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  can  well  afford 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

In  the  following  study  an  attempt  has  been  made : 

1.  To  show  the  need  of  continuation  schools.  This  has  been  done 
(a)  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  lx)ys  and  girls  drop  out  of 
school  at  different  ages  and  grades,  and  the  comparative  number  in 
public  and  private  schools  after  the  thirteenth  year;  (&)  by  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  existing  supplementary  agencies  reach  those 
out  of  school;  and  {c)  by  indicating  something  of  the  conditions  of 
these  young  jx^ople  in  their  occupations. 

2.  To  descrilx*  the  agencies  employed  in  Germany  and  England 
to  uKHit  a  similar  situation. 

3.  To  describe  representative  types  of  continuation  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  show  w^hat  education  young  people  are  actu- 
ally receiving  in  these  schools,  how  it  compares  with  that  received 
in  the  dav  schools  in  amount,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  meets 
their  needs. 

4.  To  show  the  place  of  the  continuation  school  in  our  educational 
system  and  the  general  purpose  of  such  a  school  in  a  democracy. 

This  is  to  Ik»  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  clearing  of  the  gi'ound,  so  to  speak,  and  an  attempt  to  indi- 
cate the  general  direction  which  such  an  inquiry  must  take.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  study  will  throw  some  light  on  existing  condi- 
tions, and  at  least  call  attention  to  the  need  of  more  complete  edu- 
cational facilities. 
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IL  STATISTICAL  EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

AND  WITHDRAWAL. 

A.  WITHDRAWAL    FROM    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

As  a  preliminary  to  any  investigation  of  continuation  schools 
or  their  equivalents  in  the  United  States,  we  need  data  concerning 
the  number  of  pupils  who  drop  out  from  the  existing  schools  at  dif- 
ferent ages  and  at  different  stages  of  advancement  in  the  course. 

Direct  observation  of  the  forces  that  eliminate  pupils  from  educa- 
tional influence,  and  direct  measurement  of  the  number  of  those  elimi- 
nated are  out  of  question.  Estimates  only  are  possible,  and  these 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  mass  of  very  complex  data.  In  place 
of  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  of  withdrawal,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  rather  elaborate  study  soon  to  be  published  by 
Prof.  E.  L.  Thomdike,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
He  estimates  that  of  100  children  who  enter  the  public  schools  of 
cities  of  25,000  or  over  (excluding  colored  children  in  southern 
cities),  and  who  live  till  19,  90  stay  till  the  fourth  grade,  81  stay 
till  the  fifth  grade,  68  stay  till  the  sixth  grade,  54  stay  till  the  sev- 
enth grade,  40  stay  till  the  last  grammar  grade  (usually  the  eighth, 
but  sometimes  the  ninth,  and  rarely  the  seventh),  27  stay  till  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school,  17  stay  till  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school,  12  stay  till  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  8  stay  till  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

With  respect  to  age  the  retention  is  estimated  by  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  as  follows:  100  till  10  years  of  age,  98  till  11  years  of  age,  97 
till  12  years  of  age,  88  till  13  years  of  age,  70  till  14  years  of  age,  47 
till  15  years  of  age,  30  till  16  years  of  age,  16.5  till  17  years  of  age, 
8.6  till  18  years  of  age. 

I  estimate  the  retention  to  the  age  of  19  as  4. 

The  extent  to  which  the  schools  of  different  cities  retain  their 
pupils  at  ages  above  13  and  in  the  grades  above  the  fifth  varies  very 
greatly.  For  a  real  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  withdrawal,  the 
detailed  tables  of  Professor  Thorndike's  monograph  should  be 
examined. 

For  the  present  purpose,  the  essential  fact,  besides  the  total 
amount  of  withdrawal,  is  its  "  course,"  or  relative  amount  year  by 
year  and  grade  by  grade.  The  proportion  of  any  one  age  leaving 
school  within  a  year  increases  steadily  from  the  twelfth  year  on, 
even  the  percentage  dropping  out  at  the  legal  age  limit  for  free 
attendance  not  being  so  high  as  the  later  percentages.  In  considering 
withdrawal  by  grades,  it  is  found  that  the  failure  of  the  high  school 
to  retain  those  whom  it  gets  from  the  grammar  grades  is  equally 
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marked.  In  two  respects  this  increased  proportional  withdrawal  is 
of  educational  and  social  importance : 

First,  it  indicates  that  the  schools  in  the  upper  grades  fail  to  meet 
the  enlarged  needs  and  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
people  to  whom  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  should 
minister. 

Secondly,  it  indicates  that  the  greatest  proportionate  withdrawal, 
being  in  the  upper  grades,  is  among  the  brighter  children.  To  be 
specific :  When  the  last  grammar  grade  is  reached,  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  entering  school  are  left.  As  stated,  this  40  per  cent 
represents  the  brighter  element.  An  elimination  of  a  third  of  these 
represents  a  greater  loss  to  society  than  does  the  same  numerical  loss 
lower  down  in  the  grades.  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  most  of  those 
eliminated  in  the  higher  grades  are  not  so  gifted  as  the  very  few  who 
stay  still  longer. 

Since  the  interests  of  the  young  are  constantly  widening  as  they 
ascend  the  grades,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  school  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  stronger  the  pupil  the  stronger  will  outside  interests 
appeal  to  him  and  attract  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  studies  in 
which  he  has  comparatively  little  interest.  Hence,  during  this  time, 
among  those  who  will  be  the  first  to  leave  school  on  any  pretext  will 
be  many  who  would,  with  proper  training,  l^ecome  influential  leaders 
in  society.  But  for  want  of  it  they  are  too  often  subjected  to  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  treadmill  of  the  factorj'^  and  the  shop  and 
lose  all  the  ambition  they  once  had  for  improvement. 

It  may  be  urged  that  some,  at  least,  of  this  withdrawal  is  due  to 
economic  conditions,  to  indifference  in  the  home,  and  to  other  reasons 
outside  of  the  school.  This  is  true,  but  tlie  question  of  the  causes  of 
leaving  school  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  no  one  knows  very  much 
about  it.  While  poverty  may  in  some  cases  l)e  one  of  the  causes,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  young  j^eople  drop  out  of 
school  l^ecause  they  or  their  parents  prefer  that  they  be  elsewhere. 
WTiatever  the  cause,  it  is  proper  that  society  should  demand  that  this 
hea\^  withdrawal  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  or,  if  this  is  found  to 
be  impossible,  or  even  perhaps  undesirable,  that  some  otlier  means  be 
employed  by  which  the  young  people  not  in  school  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  their  education  and  training. 

B.    ATTENDANCE   AT   SCHOOLS  OTHER   THAN   SUI^PLEMENTAUY. 

In  treating  of  withdrawal,  it  was  stated  that  of  the  pupils  entering 
school  only  70  per  cent  will  remain  at  the  fourteenth  year  of  age,  and 
that  from  that  age  onward  the  elimination  is  especially  rapid. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  pro- 
vide in  some  way  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  14.     It  is  a  gener- 
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ally  accepted  principle,  as  .indicated  by  the  compulsory  education 
laws  of  the  various  States,  that  up  to  the  age  of  14  the  State  should 
not  only  offer  the  opportunity  for  education  to  all,  but,  in  addition, 
see  that  they  get  it.  After  the  age  of  14,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
the  State  should  offer  opportunity  for  further  education  to  all  who 
can  profit  by  it;  but  it  is  by  no  means  generally  held  that  compul- 
sion should  be  used  in  seeing  that  all  take  advantage  of  it.  The  State 
does  offer  such  opportunity  in  its  public  high  schools,  but  this  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  advantage  of  by  a  comparatively  small  class. 

In  discussing  an  enlargement  of  the  opportunity  for  educational 
training  beyond  the  age  of  14,  the  first  point  that  must  be  determined 
is  how  far  existing  educational  agencies  are  operative;  to  what  ex- 
tent young  people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered, 
and  in  what  kind  of  schools  they  are  enrolled.  The  following  study 
will  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  accurate  data  on  this  subject 
from  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly  the  following 
plan  was  adopted.  The  United  States  was  divided  into  four  parts — 
Eastern,  Western,  Southern,  and  Central — and  the  relative  number 
of  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  and  above  was  determined  for  each  di- 
vision. Cities  of  30,000  and  above  were  alone  considered,  because  the 
problem  of  continuation  schools  does  not  become  so  marked  in  cities 
smaller  than  these.  Thirty  cities  were  chosen  at  random  from  the 
list,  each  section  receiving  its  proportionate  number.  The  choice 
seemed  in  an  unusual  degree  to  represent  the  country  as  a  whole, 
with  its  varying  types  of  industry. 

All  the  printed  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  ahd  the  private  schools  was  carefully  analyzed.  In  addi- 
tion, printed  blanks  were  sent  out  to  each  of  the  cities  where  such 
printed  information  was  not  available.  In  these  blanks  the  following 
information  was  called  for : 

1.  Estimated  population  of  the  city,  l)y  age  and  sex,  for  years  of  age  13  to  20. 
In  1903,  1004,  and  1905. 

2.  Pupils  In  the  public  day  schools,  by  age  and  sex.  from  13  to  20  years  old. 

3.  Children  not  in  schools  of  any  Icind,  by  age  and  sex. 

4.  Number  13  to  21  years  of  age  in  private  schools  and  colleges. 

The  information  called  for  in  regard  to  evening  schools  was : 

1.  The  enrollment  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  by  age  and  sex,  for  years  of  age 
13  to  20,  in  elementary,  high,  drawing,  coolcing,  and  industrial  classes. 

2.  Time  of  instruction:  (a)  Hours  per  evening,  (ft)  evenings  per  week,  (c) 
weeks  per  year. 

3.  Qualifications  for  admission. 

4.  Teachers,  by  sex. 

5.  Cost  Qf  evening  schools,  classed  under:  (c)  Teaching  and  supervision,  (b) 
printing  and  advertising,  (c)  supplies,  (d)  text-books,  (e)  fuel  aM  light  if) 
janitor,  (g)  miscellaneous. 
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6.  The  superintendents  were  asked  to  underscore  the  departments  of  Instruc- 
tion tried  in  their  schools,  and  number  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  order  of  preference,  those 
of  the  following  which  they  thought  most  important:  (1)  Elementary,  (2) 
high,  (3)  trade  and  Industrial,  (4)  drawing,  (5)  cooking. 

The  replies  from  these  cities  were  not  general  enough  nor  complete 
enough  to  warrant  any  final  conclusions.  Very  few  superintendents 
had  the  data  asked  for,  and  most  of  those  who  had  them  were  not 
able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  compile  them  from  the  records. 
In  general,  it  has  been  found,  with  these  as  with  other  statistics,  that 
unless  the  information  is  already  in  the  written  reports  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  obtain  it.  From  the  printed  reports  and  from  such  data 
as  were  sent  in  reply  to  the  blanks  sufficient  information  was  obtained 
from  16  cities  to  warrant  fairly  definite  conclusions. 

I.    PUBLICO   DAY   SCHOOLS. 

The  immediate  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is.  How  far  do 
tlie  schools  in  the  cities  selected  reach  the  children  from  the  age  of 
14  to  that  of  20  ?  We  will  examine  first  the  distribution  of  the  pupils 
between  these  ages  who  are  actually  in  school.  Table  I  (p.  13)  shows 
the  relative  number  at  each  age  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  16 
cities.  This  table  is  arranged  by  groups  for  various  age  limits.  It 
would  read  as  follows:  In  Camden,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  day 
schools  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  49  per  cent  are  14  years  old, 
27  per  cent  are  15  years  old,  18.5  per  cent  are  16  years  old,  -(>  per  cent 
are  17  years  old,  3.5  per  cent  are  18  years  old,  0.7  per  cent  are  19 
years  old,  and  0.3  per  cent  are  20  years  old.  The  next  group  takes 
the  pupils  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  and  so  on  to  the  last  group, 
which  shows  that,  of  the  pupils  19  and  20  years  old,  73  per  cent  are 
19  years  old  and  27  per  cent  are  20  years  old. 

Taking  the  group  of  children  from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  we  see  a 
striking  variability.  Portland,  Me.,  has  the  lowest  per  cent  of  pupils 
14  years  old — 30,  and  New  Orleans  the  highest — 52.  This  means  that 
in  New  Orleans  over  half  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  between 
the  ages  given  are  14  years  old,  showing  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  schools  to  reach  any  considerable  number  after  they  are  14 
years  old.  In  Portland,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  nearly  as  many  15- 
year-olds  in  school  as  14-year-olds  and  81  per  cent  are  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16.  All  show  strikingly  that  between  the  ages  17  and  20 
very  few  proportionately  are  in  school.  Spokane  has  the  largest  per- 
centage l>etween  these  ages — 26,  while  Jersey  City  has  the  lowest — 
7.3.  This  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  those  in  school  becomes  much 
more  marked  the  greater  the  age,  as  would  l>e  natural.  Grand  Rapids 
has  5  per  cent  of  its  pupils  14  to  20  years  old  l>etween  the  ages  of  19 
and  20,  while  Jersey  City  has  only  1.3  per  cent.    Again,  considering 
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the  20-year-olds,  the  range  is  from  0.3  per  cent  in  Jersey  City  and 
Camden  to  2  per  cent  in  Grand  Rapids.  Considering  the  medians  of 
this  group,  we  notice  a  fairly  steady  decline  during  the  years  14,  15. 
and  16.  Between  16  and  17,  however,  there  is  a  sudden  drop  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  from  17.5  per  cent  at  16  to  9  jier  cent  at  17,  and  the 
drop  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  year  is  more  marked 
still,  being  from  5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent.  This  drop 
is  also  seen  clearly  in  all  the  other  groups.  It  is  the  most  marked 
of  any. 

Some  of  those  from  18  to  20  are  not  iti  school  -  because  they  have 
graduated,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  not  in  nchool  wliether 
graduates  or  not.  The  pre.sent  question  is,  How  far  does  the  public 
day  school  reach  the  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20? 
If  some  few  have  passed  through  the  course  offered  and  are  not  in 
school,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  State  does  not  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  their  education  during  these  ages  in  day  schools.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  high  school  are 
the  very  ones  wlio  would  give  greatest  returns  for  further  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Considering  the  question  in  this  light,  we  see 
that  a  very  small  pait  of  llie  total  number  of  pupils  Ijetween  the  ages 
of  14  and  20  are  in  school  at  the  ages  of  10  and  20 — only  3  per  cent. 
Again,  of  100  pupils  in  school  who  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
20,  95  per  cent  are  18  years  old  or  younger;  in  the  next  group,  92.5 
per  cent  are  from  16  to  18  years  old;  in  the  group  of  17  to  20  year- 
olds,  those  17  and  18  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  j^hole  number; 
and  the  18-year-olds  are  61  per  cent  of  the  18,  19,  and  20  year-olds  in 
school.  In  all  the  cities  the  18-year-olds  constitute  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  enrollment  of  the  18,  19,  and  20  year-olds. 
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This  does  not  show  the  actual  proportion  that  is  under  instruction. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  ratio  of  pupils  at  each  age  from  14  to  20  to  the 
estimated  number  of  young  people  14  years  old  is  ^ven  {Tables  II 
and  III).  That  is,  disregarding  the  previous  life  of  the  young  people 
and  taking  them  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  how  many  of  them 
are  actually  in  the  public  day  schoob? 

Considerable  difficulty  was  met  with  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
inquiry.  It  was  hard  to  find  any  accurate  data  on  the  number  of 
young  people  14  years  old  in  the  cities  studied.  Springfield.  Mass., 
is  the  only  one'  of  the  cities  that  gave  the  estimated  number  by  age. 
This  was  given  only  up  to  14  years.  Columbus  and  Grand  Rapids 
gave  the  estimated  number  by  age  groups,  14  to  16  ^nd  16  to  21, 
which  was  not  definite  enouj^  for  the  present  purpose.  The  only 
other  source  is  the  United  States  census  returns  of  1900.  Here  again 
we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that,  for  the  cities,  the  returns  were 
only  for  the  age  groups  of  10  to  14, 15  to  19,  and  20  to  24.  The  only 
data  for  each  age  were  for  the  separate  States.  In  the  absence  of 
definite  statistics,  the  data  by  age  groups  for  the  cities  were  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  age  distribution  given  for  the  States  in 
which  the  cities  were  located.  These  were  then  compared  with  all 
the  available  data  given  in  the  reports  for  the  individual  cities.  As 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  they  agreed  very  closely,  but  were  nearly 
always  somewhat  too  large.  In  the  case  of  the  age  14,  this  was  evi- 
dently due  to  the  commonly  known  fact  that  in  all  census  returns 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  even  numbers.  However,  these  statistics  ■ 
were  for  1900,  while  most  of  those  of  enrollment  of  pupils  are  for 
later  years,  1902  to  1905.  Comparing  the  data  of  age  distribution  as 
above  stated  with  the  estimated  increase  in  the  population,  it  was 
clear  that  the  figures  as  given  represented  nearly  the  actual  condition ; 
certainly  they  were  not  too  high.    They  were  accordingly  used  in  oil 
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except  one  case — that  of  Spokane,  where  this  would  result  in  making 
the  enrollment  at  14  more  than  the  estimated  number  of  14-year-olds. 
In  this  case  the  number  was  increased  to  compare  with  the  estimated 
number  in  the  city  from  6  to  21,  as  given  in  the  school  reports  of 
1902  to  1904. 

In  the  table  showing  the  per  cent  of  pupils  at  each  age  based  on  the 
estimated  number  of  children  14  years  old  (Table  II),  it  will  be  seen 
that  from  one  to  five  records  are  taken,  the  average  being  used. 
Two,  Spokane  and  Utica,  represent  only  one  record.  The  varia- 
bility shown  is  decidedly  marked.  In  the  case  of  14-year-old  chil- 
dren, New  Orleans  has  only  32.5  per  cent  in  the  public  schools,  while 
Spokane  has  87.2  per  cent,  a  difference  of  54.7  per  cent.  In  the 
15-year-old  column.  New  Orleans  is  still  the  lowest,  with  15.4  per 
cent,  while  Newton  leads  with  75.8  per  cent,  a  difference  of  60.4  per 
cent.  Coining  to  the  19-year-old  pupils,  Camden  is  lowest  with  0.6 
per  cent,  closely  followed  by  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  with  0.7  per 
cent.  Springfield,  Newton,  and  Grand  Rapids  are  very  close  together 
at  the  head  with  7.3,  7,  and  6.9  per  cent,  respectively.  St.  Louis 
has  only  0.15  per  cent  of  20-year-old  pupils,  while  Grand  Rapids  has 
4.1  per  cent.  These  variations  show  how  much  more  nearly  the 
public  school  system  reaches  the  young  in  some  cities  than  in  others. 

Considering  the  medians,  we  see  that  less  than  half  of  the  young 
people  15  years  old  are  attending  the  public  day  schools,  and  the 
proportion  decreases  very  rapidly;  at  16  less  than  one-third,  at  17 
only  about  one-sixth  are  in  the  public  schools.  At  18  only  7  per  cent, 
at  19  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  and  at  20  years  just  1.6  per  cent  are 
attending  public  day  schools.  This  certainly  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  that  the  public  schools  are  not  taking  care  of  the  young 
people  between  these  ages.  The  median  percentages  are  represented 
graphically  in  diagram  1,  p.  16. 

Table  II. — Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  certain  years  of  age, 
expressed  in  percentages  of  whole  number  of  children  14  years  old. 


City. 

Num- 
ber of 
reports 
used. 

Between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 

Per  cent  of 
average  at- 
tendance 
on  total  en- 
rollment. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

13.6 
29.5 
19.6 
30.8 
37.9 
11.6 
35.9 

8.1 
46.6 
29.0 
57.6 

9.0 
47.0 
89.2 
20.5 
18.9 

\i. 

6.3 
16.3 
10.3 
18.9 
19.4 

4.1 
18.5 

4.0 
25.8 
15.7 
22.6 

4.2 
34.0 
30.  U 
12.8 
10.5 

18. 

19. 

20. 

j 

1.  Camden,  N.  J 1          3 

2.  Chester.  Pa ^ 

50.0 
80.5 
47.0 
64.5 
T7.7 
6L1 
T7.0 
32.5 
81.0 
63.2 
74.0 
33.3 
87.2 
77.4 
74.9 
67.6 

27.2 
47.9 
30.6 
45.2 
65.5 
31.4 
59.0 
15.4 
75.8 
15.6 
67.5 
18.0 
52.2 
57.0 
41.8 
85.8 

3.5 
8.7 
6.3 
9.1 

18.7 
2.0 
7.0 
L7 

13.9 
7.0 

16.8 
L9 

22.5 

14.0 
6.6 
5.1 

0.6 
4.4 
2.3 
8.4 
6.9 
1.0 
3.1 
0.7 
7.0 
3.0 
5.9 
0.7 
6.5 
7.3 
2.3 
1.3 

0.25 

2.3 

1.0 

1.7 

4.1 

0.3 

1.6 

0.35 

3.4 

1.6 

1.7 

0.15 

3.0 

3.3 

0.85 

0.2 

67 

3.  Chicago.  Ill 

2 
4 

3 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
4 

94 

4.  ColumbUH,  Ohio  — 
6.  Grand  Rapids, Mich. 

6.  Jersey  City,  N.J 

7.  littie  Rock,  Ark.... 

8.  New  Orleans.  La — 

9.  Newton,  Mass 

10.  Omaha,  Nebr 

U.  Portland,  Me 

12.  St  Louis.  Mo 

18.  Spokane,  Wash 

14.  Springfield,  Mass  . . . 

15.  Utlca.  N.Y 

82 
79 
71 
78 
71 
89 
78 
80 
74 
74 
77 
75 

16.  York,Pa 

70.8 

45.4 

29.25 

16.0 

7.0 

8.06 

1.6 

76 

16 
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Tablb  III. — Percentage  enrollment  in   public  schools,   dassified  into  elementary  ana 

secondary  pupils  {estimated). 


Between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19.           20. 

ElenieDtary 

61.6 
9.2 

80.0 
lft.4 

10.86 
18.39 

1.8 
14.2 

0.4 
6.6 

0.13 
2.92 

0.0 

Secondary 

1.6 

KXPLANATION   OF  TABLES    II    AND    III. 

Table  II  Bhows  the  enrollment  in  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  ex- 
pressed as  per  cent  of  the  estimated  number  of  young  people  in  the  city  who  are  14  years 
old.  For  Camden  this  would  read,  "  The  number  of  pupils  14  years  of  age  in  the  public 
schools  Is  50  per  cent  of  the  number  of  14-year-olds  in  the  city ;  *  *  *  the  number 
of  20-year-olds  in  school  is  but  0.25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  14  years  old.'* 

Table  III  represents,  roughly,  the  percentage  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  Table  11.  These  percentages  are  shown  graphically  in 
diagram  1. 


50- 


30- 


10- 
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14     15     16     17    18      19    20 

Diagram   1. — Enrollment  In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  expressed   In  per- 
centage of  number  of  children   14  years  old.     The  full  broken  line  represents  graph 
Ically  the  median  percentages  of  Table  II.     The  dotted  broken  line  marks  the  division 
between  the  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  percentages,  as  given  in  Table  III. 
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II.   PHIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  how 
many  of  the  young  people  not  in  the  public  schools  are  enrolled  in 
private  and  parochial  schools.  Here  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sta- 
tistics ia  very  great.  Blanks  were  sent  out  to  many  private  schools  in 
the  cities  studied,  but  only  two  schools  responded— the  MacDuffie 
School,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Balliol  School,  at  Utica,  The 
Emma  AVillard  School,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  also  sent  the  number  of  pupils 
by  age  for  four  years.  The  only  other  information  in  regard  to  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  is  that  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Springfield  schools,  which  give  the  ages  up  to  and  including  the 
fourteenth  year.  This  is,  however,  a  great  help,  for  it  gives  the  paro- 
chial schools  distinct  from  other  private  schools,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  returns  from  the  MacDuffie  School,  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  very  nearly  the  actual  distribution  by  age  of  the  pupils  in 
these  two  classes  of  schools  in  Springfield.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  like  statistics  are  not  available  for  all  the  cities  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  reports  of  the  tlnited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  give 
the  estimated  number  in  private  and  parochial  schools  for  all  these 
cities.  For  some  of  the  cities  estimates  have  not  been  made  since 
1900,  and  none  of  them  are  accurate.  The  number  given  for  Spring- 
field is  the  numlx?r  under  15  years  of  age  as  given  by  the  reports  of 
the  city  superintendent.  No  doubt  the  estimates  are  too  high  in 
many  cases  also.  Definite  statistics  are  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
various  private  high  schools,  academies,  etc.,  for  each  school  report- 
ing, but  these,  of  course,  include  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  private  schools.  The  reports  of  the  State  superintendents  in 
the  various  States  give  data  which  are  somewhat  more  accurate,  but 
which  in  nearly  all  cases  are,  no  doubt,  too  low.  These  are  a  great 
help  in  checking  up  and  correcting  the  estimates  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

From  the  data  given  in  the  report  of  1904  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  it  is  possilile  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  the 
enrollment  in  private  high  schools,  academies,  etc..  to  that  in  public 
high  schools  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  also  for  the  five 
subdivisions.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  ol>taiiiing  definite 
statistics  for  the  elementary  private  schools,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted:  The  statistics  for  the  total  number  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  given  in  the  1904  report  of  the  United  States  C«mmis.sioner 
of  Education  were  taken  as  a  basis.  These  were  compared  with  the 
re]>orts  of  the  State  siiijerintendents  and,  where  it  seemed  necessary, 
were  raised.  None  of  them  were  decreased.  The  number  in  Spriiig- 
815—07 2 
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field  was,  of  course,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  schools,  the  number 
above  14  in  the  parochial  schools  being  estimated.  It  was  found  that 
in  the  Springfield  private  and  parochial  schools  the  number  under 
14  years  constituted  83  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  that  above 
being  17  per  cent.  This  number  was  used  in  determining  the  number 
above  14  in  twelve  of  the  sixteen  cities.  In  the  other  four  cities  the 
proportion  of  those  14  and  above  was  increased  to  correspond  more 
nearly  with  the  ratio  of  private  to  public  secondary  school  pupils  as 
given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  these  cities  the  propor- 
tion was  25  per  cent.  The  number  thus  found  was  distributed  over 
the  years  14  to  20  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Springfield  private  and  parochial  schools  taken  together.  This  dis- 
tribution is  shown  in  Table  IV  (p.  19),  which  shows  the  total  number 
estimated  as  well  as  the  number  between  14  and  20.  These  estimates 
are  for  the  year  1904. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  distribution  was  then  used. 
Taking  the  per  cent  of  private  to  public  secondary  school  pupils  given 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  for  each  of  the  five  subdivisions 
of  the  United  States,  the  number  in  the  private  secondary  schools  of 
the  cities  studied  was  estimated  from  the  number  known  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  public  high  schools.  This  gives  a  much  smaller  number, 
and  represents  only  the  secondary  pupils  and  not  those  in  parochial 
schools  or  in  other  private  elementary  schools.  The  number  thus 
found  for  each  city  was  distributed  according  to  the  median  distribu- 
tion of  the  private  schools  at  hand.  This  distribution  is  given  below 
(Table  VI),  and  shows  the  per  cent  of  private  to  public  secondary 
pupils,  the  estimated  total  number  of  private  secondary  pupils,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  by  ages.  All  the  pupils  in  these  secondary 
private  schools  were  taken  to  be  14  or  over. 

For  each  of  these  distributions  the  ratio  of  the  pupils  at  each  age 
to  the  estimated  total  number  of  children  14  years  old  was  calcu- 
lated. The  estimated  number  of  children  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  the  public  schools.  These  ratios,  expressed  as  per  cents,  are  given 
below  for  each  distribution  (Tables  V  and  VII). 

The  most  striking  difference  between  these  two  tables  of  percent- 
ages is  seen  in  the  percentages  for  14  and  15  years.  It  is  probable 
that  those  based  on  the  Springfield  distribution  are  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. It  is  certainly  true  that  other  distributions  do  not  make  the 
number  14  to  15  years  old  large  enough.  It  seems  best  to  combine 
the  results  of  the  two  tables,  giving  two-thirds  weight  to  the  per- 
centages based  on  the  Springfield  distribution  and  one-third  to  those 
based  on  the  Commissioner's  Report  and  the  distribution  in  the  pri- 
vate schools.  The  percentages  resulting  from  thus  weighting  the  two 
distributions  are  given  in  Table  VIII  (p.  20),  and  graphically  repre- 
sented in  diagram  2  (p.  21). 
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It  is  not  asserted  that  these  figures  accurately  represent  the  number 
in  private  schools  in  the  cities;  but  they  do  show  fairly  well  the 
relative  pait  taken  by  the  private  schools,  on  the  whole,  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20.  The  propor- 
tion of  private  school  pupils  in  so  small  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
figures  does  not  affect  the  general  conclusions.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  proportionate  part  taken  by  the  private  schools  is  decreas- 
ing, in  some  States  very  markedly  so. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  private  schools  hold 
their  pupils  decidedly  better  than  do  the  public  schools,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  probably  not  nearly  so  marked  as  these  tables  would 
indicate. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES   IV  TO  VIII. 

Table  IV  gives  for  certain  cities  the  total  enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools 
as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  the  data  at  hand.  It  also  shows  the  age  distribution 
of  pnpiis  from  14  to  20  years  according  to  that  in  Springfield. 

Table  V  shows  the  same  facts  as  Table  IV,  expressed  as  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  14  years  old  in  each  city. 

Tabic  VI  shows  the  estimated  enrollment  in  private  secondary  schools  in  the  same 
cities,  using  as  a  basis  the  per  cent  which  the  enrollment  in  private  secondary  schools 
in  each  of  the  five  census  divisions  of  the  United  States  bears  to  that  of  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  number  is  distributed 
over  the  ages  14  to  20,  according  to  the  distribution  in  the  few  private  schools  at  hand. 

Table  VII  expresses  this  distribution  as  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  14-year-olds 
in  the  city. 

Table  VIII  combines  Tables  V  and  VII,  giving  a  weight  of  2  to  the  former  and  of  1 
to  the  latter. 
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Diagram  2. — Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  elementary  and  secondary, 
expressed  in  percentages  of  total  number  of  children  14  years  old,  as  shown  by  the 
median  percentages  of  Table  VIII. 

C.  SUPPLEMENTARY  AGENCIES. 
I.    PUBLIC   E\^NING    SCHOOLS. 

Something  of  the  difficulty  already  alluded  to  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  statistics  of  pupils  by  age  for  the  evening  schools.  Three 
cities — Omaha,  Camden,  and  St.  Louis — give  complete  age  statistics  in 
their  regular  reports.  Columbus  gives  them  by  the  age  groups  14  to 
16,  16  to  21,  21  and  over,  and  Chicago  by  the  groups  12  to  15,  15  to 
18,  18  to  21,  etc. ;  so  that  fairly  complete  data  were  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  five  cities. 

Blanks  were  sent  out  to  all  of  the  thirty  cities  selected  according 
to  the  plan  already  given  and  to  twenty  others.  Only  six  cities 
responded,  and  of  these  three  were  among  the  cities  studied — York, 
Utica,  and  Portland — the  latter  giving  only  the  totals  for  the  age 
group  14  to  20.  Accurate  data  were  obtained  also  from  Jersey  City 
through  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Snyder,  who  gave  the  author 
access  to  the  school  records.    Two  cities — Spokane  and  Chester — re- 
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ported  having  no  evening  schools ;  so  that  accurate  data  were  obtained 
from  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  cities.  In  addition  to  this,  data  have 
been  obtained  from  four  other  cities — Erie,  Elmira,  Newark,  and 
Louisville — which  have  aided  in  the  distribution.  For  the  remaining 
cities  only  the  total  enrollment  in  evening  schools  is  obtainable. 
This  has  been  distributed  according  to  the  median  distribution  of  the 
cities  whose  data  have  been  given.  In  New  Orleans  the  age  at 
entrance  is  16,  and  this  has  been  taken  into  account  in  distributing 
the  pupils  by  age.  Before  making  the  distribution  for  the  ages  14 
to  20  the  proportionate  number  above  20  was  taken  out  in  each  case. 

The  following  table  (Table  IX,  p.  23)  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
at  each  age  and  the  number  21  and  over  in  the  evening  schools  of  the 
sixteen  cities.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  in  the  evening  schools,  while 
there  are  many  21  and  over,  yet  the  great  majority  are  under  21.  In 
point  of  age  of  pupils  now  enrolled  these  are  distinctively  schools  for 
young  people.  The  table  showing  the  per  cent  at  each  age  of  the 
total  number  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  is  also  given  (Table  X). 
The  table  of  age  distribution  here  given  shows  that  the  modal  ages 
are  15  and  16,  while  there  is  a  steady  decrease  above  16.  This  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  medians,  but  also  in  the  individual  cities. 

The  proportionate  number  of  pupils  at  each  age  from  14  to  20, 
based  on  the  estimated  total  number  of  children  14  years  old,  was  then 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  and  private  schools.  In  this  table 
(Table  XI  and  Diagi'am  3)  the  variability  is  nearly  as  striking  as  in 
the  other  cases  studied.  There  is  a  great  difference,  not  only  in  the 
per  cents  at  each  age,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  the  evening  schools  of 
certain  cities  to  hold  the  pupils.  Springfield  has  by  far  the  most 
effective  evening  schools,  as  far  as  the  percentage  enrolled  is  con- 
cerned. Utica  is  also  strong  in  this  particular.  New  Orleans  ap- 
parently does  the  least  of  the  cities  which  maintain  evening  schools, 
and  admits  only  at  the  age  of  16.  There  is  no  general  correspondence 
shown  by  these  data  between  the  effectiveness  of  public  day  schools 
and  that  of  evening  schools,  as  far  as  per  cent  of  population  enrolled 
is  concerned,  as  may  be  seen  Iw  the  following  table. 

In  determining  the  rank  of  each  city  in  enrollment  in  any  class  of 
schools,  as  shown  in  this  table,  the  rank  for  each  age  from  14  to  20  is 
first  determined,  the  city  having  the  highest  per  cent  at  14  having 
first  rank,  and  so  on;  then  these  ranks  for  the  several  ages,  14  to  20, 
are  added  up.  This  gives  the  total  rankings  of  the  city.  The  city 
whose  total  ranking  is  numerically  the  least  is  placed  first. 
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Two  cities  in  the  upper  half  in  enrollment  in  public  schools  have 
no  evening  schools — Spokane  and  Chester.  Only  three  cities  are  in 
the  upper  half  of  all  three  columns, — Springfield,  Newton,  and  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  evening  school  percentages  in 
Table  XI  is  that  they  are  so  small.  They  show  that  the  evening 
schools  reach  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  young  people  who  are 
not  in  other  schools. 
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T4BI.B  X. — Perctnlage  itittTibution  of  pupUs  ill  public  evening  kIiooU  14  to  ^  year*  of  age. 
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DunmH    3,— KDroUmtTiI    1o    publli-    cvrnlng    aubools.    uipressed    In    percentiiHi-    'it    loial 
niimLwr  of  cblldren  14  years  old,  an  abown  liy  ilie  medlBQ  ii.Tcpnlag^-i  of  Tnble  XI. 

II.    VrHTNti    men's   CHKISTIAN    .VaSOCIATION    ri.A!JHE8. 

Another  general  agency  that  is  attempting  to  reach  working  people 
is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Very  careful  leports  are 
made  every  year  by  each  of  its  local  secretaries  to  the  educational 
committee.  These  include,  among  other  points,  the  total  em'ollment 
of  persons  under  instruction;  enrollment  by  subjects,  gi-ouped  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  Elementary,  (2)  high  school,  (3)  commer- 
cial. (4)  political  science,  (6)  industrial,  (6)  science,  and  (7)  lan- 
guage aii<i  music.  The  number  of  teachers  is  also  given  and  the 
salaries  paid.  Since  1904  the  statistics  for  boys,  including  all  18 
years  old  and  younger,  have  been  separate,  so  that  it  is  possible  tv 
ascertain  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  young  people 
under  21  enrolled  in  these  classes. 

The  original  reports  from  all  the  as.sociations  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  author  by  Mr.  George  B.  Hodge,  the  educational 
secretary,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  both  for  this  courtesy  and  for 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

A  further  effort  was  made  to  secure  more  accurate  data  in  regard 
to  the  age,  previous  education,  and  present  occupation  of  each  pupil, 
and  subjects  pursued.  To  the  educational  directors  of  the  associa- 
tions in  nearly  50  cities,  including  all  the  16  cities  named  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  work,  letters  were  sent,  asking  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  have  their  students  fill  out  blanks  calling  for 
this  information;  lU  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooi>erate.  To 
each  of  these  were  sent  blanks  like  the  following: 

1.  Name  

2.  Age  ._ _ 

3.  i^tudles  twlng  pursued 

Noiueo  of  studies 

Hours  [wr  week 

4.  FreaeDt   i>ei'U|i«tion 

fi.  Wages — Underline  the  group   within    which  your   present 

WEEKLY  wage  C'ouies : 

f!i  to  »8.  ?9  lo  «12.  ?13  to  *lfi.  ?17  to 

fl.  What  day  wliool  last  utteuded? 

Age  ot  leaving Grade  at  leaving ' 
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About  2,500  blanks  were  sent  out.  The  response  was  not  so  general 
as  had  been  hoped,  only  seven  cities  returning  blanks  filled  out — 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  The  educa- 
tional directors  seemed  to  experience  difficulty  in  persuading  the  men 
to  fill  them  out,  their  objection  being  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  inquire 
into  their  private  affairs. 

From  these  data  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  draw  any  definite 
conclusions.  However,  the  blanks  do  show  the  age  distribution  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  The  median  age  as  shown  by  these  is  21, 
about  what  we  would  expect  from  the  other  statistics.  The  only 
adequate  data,  then,  are  found  in  the  reports  to  the  educational  com- 
mittee, where  the  only  division  by  age  is  that  into  the  groups  18  and 
younger  and  over  18.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  and  calling  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  19-  and  20-year-olds  20  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
the  total  number  14  to  20  was  distributed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  mean  distribution  of  the  pupils  reported  by  the  seven 
associations.  This  is  at  best  a  very  rough  method,  but  it  certainly 
does  ample  justice  to  the  enrollment  between  the  ages  mentioned. 
The  number  in  any  case  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  greatly  affect  the 
result.  The  total  enrollment  taken  was  in  every  case  the  largest  of 
those  reported  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  The  following 
table  (Table  XII)  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  14  to  20  years 
old  in  each  of  the  16  cities. 

The  next  table  (Table  XIII)  shows  the  percentage  at  each  age, 
based  on  the  estimated  total  number  of  children  14  years  old.  The 
percentage  in  all  cases  is  very  small,  never  reaching  2,  and  in  only 
three  cities  does  it  reach  1.  Omaha  and  New  Orleans  show  the 
largest  per  cent,  with  Spokane  not  far  behind.  When  the  medians 
are  considered,  we  see  how  small  a  proportion  of  those  at  each  age 
are  reached  by  means  of  this  agency. 

In  comparing  this  enrollment  quantitatively  with  that  for  evening 
schools,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the  associa- 
tion pupils  attend  only  two  classes  a  week  of  one  hour  each,  and  thus 
represent  a  total  of  two  to  four  hours  of  work  per  week  as  compared 
with  six  to  eight  hours  in  the  evening  schools.  The  quantitative 
value  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  enrollment  should 
therefore  be  reduced  one-half  to  j^ut  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  that 
of  the  evening  schools. 
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III.    CI>RHE8IMNnEN<E    9*\l(H>lH. 

During  the  past  ten  years  instriirtion  by  correspondence  has  had  a 
remarkable  development.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  these  schools,  or  to  determine  for  any  one 
of  them  the  ages  of  the  young  people  reached.  An  effort  was  made 
to  this  end  in  the  case  of  the  largest  of  them,  the  International  Schooln 
of  Correspondence,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  autliorities  there  were 
unable  to  furnish  the  data.  They  definitely  state,  moreover,  .that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  tell  in  any  given  year  what  proportion  of 
their  enrolled  students  are  actually  at  work — that  is,  are  students  in 
reality;  so  that  figures  given  for  this  school  can  not  be  employed  as 
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an  exact  statement  of  numbers  enrolled,  and  especially  as  represent- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  instruction  given. 

A  like  statement  is  not  true  of  some  of  these  schools,  notably  of  the 
Chicago  University  Correspondence  Schools,  but  even  there  no  defi- 
nite data  are  available.  From  all  the  statistics  given  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  actual  number  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  taking 
correspondence  courses  in  the  cities  under  consideration  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  number  enrolled  in  the  Young  Men  s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation classes.  Since  this  latter  number  is  so  small  proportionately, 
we  can,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  disregard  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  correspondence. 

I).  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  young  people  in  the  cities  under  consideration  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  20  attending  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  is  not  definitely  known.  A  very  rough  estimate  has  been 
made  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  based  on  the  statistics  given  in  tlie 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904, 
Vol.  I,  page  XI.  The  total  number  there  given  as  attending  the 
three  types  of  institutions  named  is  approximately  as  follows:  Nor- 
mal schools,  63,000;  universities  and  colleges,  128,000;  professional 
schools,  01,000.     These  include  both  public  and  private  institutions. 

The  age  distribution  of  students  in  universities  and  colleges  is 
pretty  definitely  known;  that  of  students  in  normal  schools  and 
professional  schools  is  not  so  well  known.  Using  the  known  data  as 
a  guide,  the  probable  age  distribution  of  the  total  number  attending 
the  institutions  named  has  been  determined  as  well  as  possible.  Tak- 
ing the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  14  years  old  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900  as  a  basis,  the  per  cent  of  young  people 
at  each  age  in  these  institutions  would  be  approximately:  17  years, 
0.5;  18  years,  1.5;  19  years,  2.0;  20  years,*  3.0. 

To  be  exact,  there  should  also  be  a  correctioji  for  the  pupils  attend- 
ing business  colleges  and  commercial  schools.  It  is  impossible  to 
secure  as  reliable  data  for  these  as  for  the  higher  institutions.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  institutions  of  this  class,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904 
(p.  2109),  is  138,3()3.  Although  this  exceeds  the  enrollment  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  by  10,000,  the  attendance  is  by  no  means  com- 
parable, since  many  of  the  courses  given  are  only  three  or  four 
months  in  length,  and  the  actual  time  spent  in  the  school  is  often  very 
little.  Nor  do  we  have  any  accurate  basis  for  distribution  of  these 
pupils  by  age.  It  probably  is  somewhat  like  that  of  students  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges,  but  we  can  not  be  sure  of  it.     Altogether,  it 
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According  to  these  statistics  it  appears  that,  taking  the  total  num- 
ber of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  66,21  per  cent  are 
not  in  schools  of  any  kind.  At  the  different  ages  this  appears  as 
follows :  At  14  years  old,  16.23  per  cent  are  not  in  school ;  at  15  years, 
42.35  per  cent ;  at  16,  60.36  per  cent ;  at  17,  76.16  per  cent ;  at  18,  85.26 
per  cent;  at  19,  90.01  per  cent,  and  at  20,  93.07  per  cent.  So  far, 
then,  we  are  safe  in  making  the  assertion  that  over  half  of  the  young 
people  are  not  in  schools  of  any  kind.  Whatever  training  they  are 
receiving  is  that  obtained  in  the  actual  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

F.  OCCUPATIONS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  need  of  continuation  schools 
and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  should  be  given  in  them,  it  is 
very  important  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  boys  and 
girls  are  working  after  leaving  school,  in  what  kinds  of  occupation 
they  are  engaged,  and  what  they  are  actually  receiving  in  the  way  of 
general  training. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that,  under  certain  conditions,  many 
young  people  would  receive  better  training  for  their  actual  life  work 
and  for  citizenship  outside  the  school  than  within  its  walls.  For 
example,  the  boy  who  works  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  doing  the 
many  kinds  of  work  required  of  farmers,  may  be  receiving  more  than 
he  could  in  school,  both  in  the  way  of  development  of  manly  charac- 
ter and  of  training  for  active  intelligent  citizenship.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  girl  who  helps  her  mother  in  caring  for  the 
house  and  in  cooking.  It  might  even  be  true  of  the  apprentice, 
if  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  still  prevailed,  where  each  appren- 
tice learned  all  the  parts  of  a  trade  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
master  who  was  interested  in  him. 

But  do  such  conditions  prevail  in  our  cities?  Are  they  present  in 
the  cities  selected?  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  could  ascertain 
this  in  regard  to  the  young  people  in  these  cities.  But  no  reliable 
data  exist  on  this  point.  It  could  only  be  definitely  determined  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  each  place. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  data  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  valid 
conclusions.  The  following  figures,  based  on  returns  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  are,  however,  suggestive :  In  all  of 
the  16  cities  studied,  of  the  total  number  of  males  between  10  and  15 
years  old  engaged  in  "  gainful  occupations,"  80  per  cent  are  in  the 
two  classes,  "  Trade  and  transportation  "  and  "  Manufacturing  and 
mechajiical  pursuits,"  and  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  age  group 
16  to  24.  Of  the  total  number  of  females  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15  engaged  in  "  gainful  occupations,"  70  per  cent  are  in  the  two 
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groups  mentioned,  while  in  the  age  gioiip  Ifi  to  'M  there  are  (iO  per 
cent.  This  meant^  very  little  when  we  are  coiiHidering  the  actual 
conditions  \inder  which  these  people  are  working. 

Much  more  helpful  are  the  data  ohtaiiied  by  the  Massachusetts 
commissiun  on  industrial  and  technical  education,  whose  report  was 
published  in  1906.  Their  investigations  were  carefully  conducted, 
and,  while  necessarily  limited  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  con- 
elusions  reached  are  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  The 
report  is  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  describe,  it  in  detail. 
Only  a  few  of  the  conclusions  which  bear  directly  upon  this  subject 
are  here  given. 

In  summing  up  the  investigations  in  regard  to  occupations,  Dr. 
Husan  M.  Kingsbury  says  (p.  31) : 

Thlrty-fliree  jier  cent  of  tbe  cliildreii  i<t  tills  State  wlio  begin  work  between 
14  and  111  arc  emplofed  In  unskilled  Industries  and  05  per  cent  In  low-gnide 
Industries:  thus  a  little  less  tlum  ',1  ]ier  cent  are  In  bl^h-erude  Industries.  This 
statement  in  Itself,  however,  does  not  reveal  tbe  exact  sitnntloii.  ev?n  ns  fur  fls 
these  selected  groups  are  (.-oucerncd,  since  i;arpet,  woolen,  and  knitting  mills 
I'lnlm  llie  greater  part  of  tbe  cblldren  In  lon-griidp  skilled  induetries.  These 
Induslrlea  are  not  as  desirable  as  many  of  tbe  otber  low-grade  Industries,  such 
as  jewelry,  pamphlet  binding,  machine  operating,  and  wirk  with  toys,  in  whlcb 
children  under  ]iJ  are  not  received. 

Should  we  classify  all  ot  the  mllln  with  the  unskilled  «  Industries,  we  should 
And  68  per  cent  of  the  chlldrpn  In  thpse  undesirable  Industries,  and  hut  26  per 
cent  In  the  low-grade  skilled  luduatrlea. 

By  "unskilled  industries"  Doctor  Kingsbury  means  "Those  in 
which  the  work  is  the  repetition  of  a  single  or  simple  operation, 
easily  learned  in  a  shoi^,  time,  and  in  which  the  knowledge  of  one  part 
is  not  essential  to  that  of  another."  In  most  of  these  a  very  low  grade 
of  ability  is  required,  and  they  lead  to  nothing  higher.  Training  in 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  unskilled  labor  does  not  help  the 
children  in  learning  any  other  kind  of  labor.  It  is  in  such  industries 
as  these,  and  in  the  almost  equally  imdesirable  low-grade  skilled 
industries,  that  most  of  the  children  from  the  ages  of  14  to  16,  and 
even  older,  are  found.  The  condition  of  those  who  do  not  leave  school 
imtil  a  little  later,  when  they  are  17  or  18  years  old,  seems  to  be  nuich 
better,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  being  in  high-grade  skilled 
industrie.s. 

Li  regard  to  the  value  to  the  young  worker  of  these  years,  Doctor 
Kingsbury  says  (pp.  87-88)  : 

Of  what  educational  vnlne  are  the  years  in  these  occupjitlons?  The  mill 
affords  a  more  rapid  iidviince  iu  wages  for  a  yeiir  or  two,  but  the  mnximuni  is 
attained  In  a  few  years.  It  boids  the  boy  or  girl,  once  having  onterwl,  and  does 
not  permit  of  deveiopnient  or  advnnceiueut  to  a  deslmble  occupation  unless 
aceoni[ian1e<l  by  training. 

<■  A  typographical  error  in  the  report  makes  this  read  "  low-grade  skilled." 
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The  low-class  factories,  such  as  rubber,  confectionery,  and  paper  afford  the 
girl  less  wages  and  less  opportunity,  although  they  are  perhaps  more  desirable 
in  influence;  but  they  never  lead  to  anything  which  means  development  or 
growth  in  the  industry  itself,  nor  do  they  serve  as  a  training  for  any  other  in- 
dustry, while  they  certainly  afford  no  preparation  for  home  duties. 

Department  stores  and  errand  positions  do  not  afford  a  living  wage,  and  offer 
no  opportunity  for  advancement  to  one.  They  are  distinctly  bad  in  influence, 
since  the  younger  employee  is  so  shifting,  resulting  in  instability  of  character. 
When  the  child  has  reached  16  or  17,  he  or  she  must  begin  again  at  the  bottom. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  children  who  commence  work  between  14  and  16 
are  subjected  to  the  evil  influences  of  these  unskilled  industries  or  are  in  mills. 
They  have  wasted  the  years  as  far  as  industrial  development  is  concerned,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  forfeited  the  chance  ever  to  secure  It,  because  of  lack  of 
education. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  wages  received  are  very  low.  The 
medians  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  the  unskilled  industries 
range  from  $3.39  for  the  14-year-olds  to  about  $6.75  for  the  20-year- 
olds.  In  the  low-grade  skilled  industries  they  range  from  $3.90  for 
the  14-year-olds  to  $8.65  for  the  20-year-olds.  The  highest  aver- 
age weekly  wage  for  the  unskilled  industries  ranges  from  $4.05  at  14 
years  old  to  $10.11  at  20  years  old,  w^hile  the  lowest  for  the  14-year- 
olds  is  $2.69  and  for  the  20-year-olds  it  is  $6.  The  highest  average 
wage  in  the  low-grade  skilled  industries  is  that  paid  to  the  20:year- 
olds,  $10.30,  the  lowest  at  this  age  being  $6.81;  at  14  years  of  age 
the  highest  is  $4.86  and  the  lowest  is  $2.80.» 

The  hope,  then,  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  starts  in  at  unskilled  labor 
is  not  bright,  either  in  the  way  of  increase  in  pay  or  in  prospect  of 
higher  grade  of  work. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  all  this  may  be  true  for  Massachusetts, 
but  does  not  apply  to  other  States  or  to  cities  not  in  Massachu- 
setts. Although  we  have  no  definite  facts  to  prove  or  disprove 
this,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such  is  the  case.  The  average  grade 
of  intelligence  in  Massachusetts  is  certainly  not  below  the  average  of 
the  country,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  better  enforced 
there  than  in  the  majority  of  the  States.  Statistics  collected  in  regard 
to  withdrawal  from  school  show  that,  on  the  whole,  city  schools  in 
Massachusetts  hold  their  pupils  much  better  than  the  average  of  the 
city  schools  in  other  States.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
children,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  child  labor  is  cer- 
tainly more  rigid  than  in  most  States.  While,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  mills  and  factories  in  Massachusetts  is  above  the 
average,  some  conditions  are  met  with  in  that  State  which  are  peculiar 
to  manufacturing  communities,  yet  it  can  be  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
the  conditions  in  Massachusetts  are  fairly  representative  of  those  in 
the  cities  under  investigation. 

o  Ueport  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissiou  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, pp.  113-115. 
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Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  under  present-day  conditions 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  at  least,  do  not  find  in 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  opportunities  for  training  along 
lines  which  are  helpful  to  them,  either  in  their  mental  development 
or  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  other  occcupations  which  are  more 
remunerative  or  more  desirable.  Xor  is  the  case  of  the  favored  few 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  as  apprentices  much  better 
in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place  they  must  be  at  least  16  or  18  years 
old.  Then,  too,  the  apprenticeship  system  as  it  is  to-day  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
even  later.  Very  rarely  does  the  boy  learn  all  the  operations  of  the 
trade  under  the  eye  of  a  comj^etent  master.  He  usually  learns  only 
one  thing,  one  particular  operation,  and  even  this  has  to  be  picked  up 
by  him  in  a  haphazard  manner.  There  is  little  attempt  at  careful 
instruction.  The  old  apprenticeship  system,  designed  as  it  was  for 
stationary  conditions,  has  been  forced  to  give  way,  and  as  yet  we  have 
no  adequate  substitute  for  it. 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions  as  these,  what  can  be  done  for  the 
young  men  and  women  no  longer  in  school  who  are  at  work,  for  the 
most  part,  in  those  industries  which  offer  no  chance  for  advancement 
nor  any  training  worthy  o£  the  name?  In  the  next  section  will  be 
shown  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Germany  and  England  to 
relieve  similar  conditions  in  those  countries. 


III.  AGENCIES  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

A.  GERMAN     CONTINUATION     SCHOOLS      (FOUTBILDUNGSSCHULEN). 

Germany  has  a  very  thoroughly  organized  system  of  supplemen- 
tary education  for  working  people  in  her  Fortbildungsscliulen,  or 
continuation  schools.  These  ramify  into  all  trades,  and  put  within 
the  reach  of  young  workers  the  opportunity  for  further  education 
and  training.  For  a  complete  treatment  of  these  schools,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  s(^lected  bibliograpliy 
at  the  close  of  this  bulletin.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  system. 

In  Germany,  every  kind  of  school  has  a  definite  place  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  stratification  is,  however,  along  vertical  lines  as 
well  as  horizontal.  At  the  age  of  10,  if  not  before,  the  question  of  the 
future  calling  of  the  child  must,  very  largely,  be  decided.  If  hi> 
parents  are  people  of  means,  he  then  is  taken  out  of  the  Volkssehule 
and  placed  in  some  kind  of  secondary  school,  such  as  a  Gymnasium, 
915-07 3 
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a  Realschule,  or  some  technical  school  of  secondary  rank.  In  many 
cases  he  never  has  been  in  the  Volksschule,  but  in  a  "  Vorschule  •'  of 
one  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, through  lack  of  means  or  other  reasons,  the  parent  is  compelled 
to  deny  his  child  secondary  and  higher  education  with  their  many 
advantages,  and  he  remains  in  the  Volksschule  until  the  completion 
of  its  course,  which  occurs  at  about  the  fourteenth  year.  At  this  age 
most  of  the  boys  and  girls  go  out  into  actual  work.  For  these  young 
people  there  has  been  established  a  system  of  continuation  schools, 
attendance  on  which  is  in  most  of  the  States  of  Germany  compulsory 
for  at  least  two  years.  These  are  for  the  special  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  young  workers  after  they  are  forced  to 
enter  the  shops  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  continuation  schools  are  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  other  agencies  for  industrial  education  and 
constitute  only  one  phase  of  this  work.  As  will  be  seen,  there  are 
all  phases  of  gradation  between  the  trade  school  and  the  continua- 
tion school,  each  supplementing  the  others.  To  obtain  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  continuation  school  we  must  study  the  whole 
system  of  industrial  education,  as  well  as  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  which  have  rendered  such  schools  an  essential  feature  of 
the  development  of  the  country.  This  would,  however,  lead  too  far 
afield  for  the  present  purpose,  and  we  will  confine  our  attention  as 
far  as  possible  to  that  phase  of  the  general  subject  represented  by 
ihe  continuation  schools. 

History, — In  their  original  form  these  continuation  schools  were 
Sunday  schools  for  teaching  I'eligious  truths  to  youth  preparing  for 
confirmation.  They  were  first  established  by  the  bishop  of  Samland 
in  1509."  Gradually  these  developed,  and  under  P^rederick  II  secular 
subjects  were  introduced  and  the  schoolmaster  l>ecame  the  teacher. 
The  general  subjects  were  reading  and  writing.  In  1765,  according 
to  the  general  regulations  of  Catholic  schools  of  Silesia,  all  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  who  had  left  school  were  required  to  attend 
Sunday  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  after  this  for  two  hours  to 
attend  lessons  in  reading  and  writing.^  In  some  places  a  general 
education  was  given,  while  in  others,  where  the  need  for  it  was  more 
marked,  various  kinds  of  industrial  education  were  introduced.  Up 
to  1850  these  schools  had  a  remarkable  growth,  but  from  1850  to  1870 
they  passed  through  a  period  of  decline,  due  to  several  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  general  feeling  of  unrest — of  aversion 

•  Education  Department  (of  England)  :  Special  Uopoits  on  Educational  r^ub- 
jects.  Vol.  I,  p.  482. 

ft  Technical  Instruction.  Sl>ecial  Report  <>^  the  Uuitefl  States  Cominlssion^^r 
of  Education,  1869,  p,  169. 
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to  authority.  Another  reason  was  undoubtedly  that  primary  educa- 
tion had  been  made  compulsory.  The  people  thought  this  was  suffi- 
cient and  would  not  support  other  schools.  The  war  of  1870,  how- 
ever, showed  Germany  the  value  of  universal  education,  and  especially 
of  industrial  education."  She  was  quick  to  see  her  opportunity  and 
at  once  began  the  development  of  a  system  of  industrial  education 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world.  It  has  been  a  large,  if  not  the 
chief,  factor  in  the  rapid  development  of  her  commerce  and  industry, 
which  has  enabled  her  to  place  herself  in  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  this  system  of  industrial  education  the  continuation  schools  have 
a  very  important  place  and  have  proven  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  working  classes  that  they  have  been  sj^ecialized  for  particular 
trades  and  have  multiplied  rapidly.  They  are  now,  without  doubt, 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  work- 
ing people. 

Administration  and  control. — The  imperial  order  on  the  regulations 
of  industry  (Gewerbeordnung)  of  June  1,  1891,  is  a  very  remarkable 
decree,  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  imperial  decrees  on  educational 
matters,  these  being  left  largely  to  the  individual  States.  Portions 
of  this  decree  are  here  given : 

Sec.  120.  The  masters  in  any  branch  of  industry  are  bound  liereby,  in  tlie 
case  of  their  worlters  under  the  age  of  18  who  attend  an  institution  recognized 
by  the  authorities  of  tlieir  district  or  their  State  as  a  continuation  schooi,  to 
allow  them  the  time  fixed  as  necessary  for  sucli  institution  by  the  authorities 
♦  ♦  ♦.  Through  tlie  ordinance  of  a  district  council  or  any  wider  communal 
body,  attendance  at  a  continuation  school  may  l>e  made  obligatory  for  all  male 
workers  under  the  age  of  18.  In  the  same  way.  i)roi)er  regulations  may  be 
made  to  secure  the  execution  of  such  an  ordinance.  In  ]>artlcular,  regulations 
may  be  passed  to  insure  regular  attendance  and  to  determine  the  duties  of 
parents  or  employers  in  this  respect,  and  notices  may  be  issued  by  which  organ- 
ization in  the  continuation  school  and  a  proper  relation  of  the  scholars  to  it  may 
be  assured.  From  the  compulsory  attendance  based  on  such  an  ordinance  are 
exempted  only  those  persons  who  attend  another  continuation  or  technical 
school,  provided  that  the  instruction  given  in  such  schooi  be  recognized  by  the 
higher  authorities  as  a  complete  e<iuivalent  for  that  given  in  the  general  con- 
tinuation school  (allgemeine  Fortbildungsschule)     ♦     ♦     *. 

Sec.  150.  A  breach  of  section  120  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  20  marks,  or,  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  days.& 

The  power  to  establish  such  schools  is  left  entirely  with  the  States 

or  smaller  divisions,  as  is  the  matter  of  compulsory  attendance  and 

general  control;  but  when  such  schools  are  established  and  the  work- 


«  Education  Department  (of- England)  :  Spcn-ial  Reix^rts  on  Educational  Sul>- 
jects.  Vol.  I,  p.  483. 

6  Oscar  Pach^;  Handbuch  des  deutsch^n  Fortbildun^sschulwesens,  Vol.  I,^ 
p.  49, 
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ers  attend,  their  employers  or  parents  are  compelled  by  an  imperial 
decree  to  allow  them  time  for  such  attendance. 

Prussia  extends  the  imperial  plan  of  control  to  divisions  of  the 
State — i.  e.,  allows  them  to  decide  whether  attendance  shall  be  com- 
pulsory or  not — while  all  other  large  States  exercise  complete  or  par- 
tial control.  This  extends  principally  to  compulsory  attendance, 
general  curricula,  and  certain  minimum  requirements.  The  local 
authorities  are  left  largely  free  to  establish  schools  and  to  adapt  them 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  workers. 

The  department  of  the  State  which  has  control  of  these  schools 
varies  according  as  they  are  considered  part  of  the  school  system, 
or  as  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
Prussia  and  Hesse  the  departments  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
that  of  the  interior  have  charge;  in  Bavaria,  the  department  of 
education;  while  in  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Wurttemberg  they  are  di- 
vided between  the  department  of  the  interior  and  that  of  education. 
The  rural  schools  are  usually  under  the  department  of  agriculture  or 
that  of  the  interior.  The  local  authorities  which  are  in  control  also 
vary.  In  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Hesse  the  industrial  school  inspector 
has  control ;  in  Bavaria,  the  "  county "  school  inspector,  and  in 
Prussia,  the  industrial  school  councils  and  directors  have  charge. 

The  original  plan  was  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
should  devolve  upon  private  organization^^  and  local  governments, 
but  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  centralizing  all  author- 
ity in  State  governments.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  State 
aid,  which  has  increased  continually  and  which  has  naturally  brought 
with  it  a  demand  for  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  in 
part  from  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  waste  resulting  from  having 
different  systems  in  one  State.  Most  of  the  States  are  now  committed 
to  the  policy  of  supporting  continuation  and  industrial  schools,  and 
hence  have  had  to  provide  governmental  machinery  for  their  man- 
agement." 

CompulHory  attendance. — According  to  the  imperial  order  of  1891, 
this  is  left  entirely  to  the  State  or  local  authorities.  All  the  larger 
States  except  Prussia  have  compulsory  attendance  laws,  and  the  obli- 
gation for  regular  attendance  is  placed  on  parents  and  employers. 
In  Prussia  there  is  local  option,  but  considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law.  Discretionary  power 
is  given  to  the  minister  of  trade  and  commerce  ''  to  see  that  proper 
measures  are  taken.''  This  has  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
introduction  of  local  compulsory  measures.''  Many  communities 
have  already  made  attendance  compulsory.     In  1903,  out  of  1,169 


«  Report  of  I'.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  10<:)2,  p.  874. 
6 Meyer:  Industrial  Education  in  Germany,  p.  41. 
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industrial  continuation  schools  in  Prussia,  997  had  compulsory  attend- 
ance." Among  those  cities  where  attendance  is  now  compulsory  are 
Magdeburg,  Posen,  Diisseldorf,  and  Breslau.  In  Berlin  it  is  still 
voluntary,  but  evidences  are  strong  that  at  no  very  distant  day  it 
will  become  compulsory  there.^  In  some  Prussian  cities  certain 
classes  are  exempt  from  attendance,  such  as  apprentices  of  apothe- 
caries, fishermen,  lawyers,  etc.  Many  guilds  and  unions  make  such 
attendance  compulsory  for  apprentices  during  all  or  part  of  their 
apprenticeship. 

Other  features, — ^The  founders  of  these  schools  are  often  communes, 
guilds,  industrial  associations,  and  individuals.  State  schools  are 
founded  where  the  means  of  the  localitv  are  insufficient  and  where  a 
national  need  exists,  e.  g.,  building  trades  and  industrial  art  schools. *• 

The  States  give  varying  amounts,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
communities,  the  community  generally  furnishing  the  quarters,  heat, 
and  light.  The  sources  of  support  for  the  industrial  schools  in  Berlin 
in  1896  and  1897  were:  State,  86,089  marks;  city,  329,368  marks; 
guilds,  9,115  marks;  societies,  12,520  marks;  total,  437,087  marks. 
Most  schools  charge  a  small  tuition  fee — 1  to  10  marks  per  year. 
In  some  places,  as  Duisburg  and  Diisseldorf,  the  employers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  tuition  fees  in  advance,  but  may  deduct  these  from 
the  wages.**  In  Breslau  and  some  other  cities  instruction  is  free  to 
apprentices,  while  others  pay  tuition  fees. 

The  great  majority  of*  teachers  are  from  the  elementary  schools. 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities  skilled  technical  instructors  are  secured, 
and  preference  is  given  to  experienced,  practical  men.  In  most  Staters 
no  special  training  is  necessary.  In  Prussia  the  teachers  of  industrial 
continuation  schools  take  courses  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  draw- 
ing and  in  commercial  branches.  The  expense  is  paid  by  the  State, 
by  communities,  or  by  societies.  There  are  a  few  schools  giving 
special  training  established  by  the  State,  unions,  and  by  societies.^ 

There  is  no  generalunified  system  of  supervision.  The  industrial 
school  inspector,  where  there  is  one,  supervises  the  work,  and  the 
teachers  of  higher  trade  and  technical  schools  supervise  particular 
subjects  of  instruction.^ 

«  W.  Lexis :  A  General  View  of  the  History  and  Organization  of  Pul>lic  Edu- 
cation In  the  German  Empire,  p.  178. 

ft  Meyer:  Industrial  Education  in  Germany,  p.  41. 

c  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Lal>or.  1902,  p.  872. 

^Gillert:  Organisation  eiuiger  Fortbildungsschulen  dentsoher  Gi'ossstadte, 
pp.  6,  9. 

«  Lexis :  Das  Unterrichtswesen  ini  deutsclien  Reich,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  :V22. 

/  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1902,  p.  875. 
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German  continuation  schools,  although  they  diifer  very  markedly 
in  character,  may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes:  (1)  General 
continuation  schools  (allgemeine  Fortbildungsschulen) ;  (2)  indus- 
trial continuation  schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen) ;  and 
(3)  commercial  continuation  schools  (kaufmannische  Fortbildungs- 
schulen ).<» 

General  contimuition  schools. — The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  gen- 
eral culture.  They  attempt  to  fix  and  widen  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  elementarj^  schools  and  show  its  application  to  practical  life; 
to  establish  a  certain  minimum  of  culture  throughout  the  nation;  to 
widen  knowledge  with  a  view  of  fitting  the  pupil  for  his  function  as 
a  working  member  of  society  and  a  citizen  endowed  with  the  fran- 
chise.^ These  schools  are  quite  unifonnly  distributed  throughout 
the  Empire,  but  receive  their  greatest  support  in  rural  communities 
and  the  smaller  cities.  They  are  the  prevailing  form  in  Saxony, 
Wurttemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  and  in  about  one-half  of  the  smaller 
States,  while  Prussia  and  Bavaria  are  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
industrial  continuation  schools.  The  present  tendency  is  distinctly 
away  from  these  "  repetition "  schools  and  toward  various  kinds 
of  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from 
increased  specialization  of  trades  and  from  the  sharp  comj^etition 
which  has  made  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  pupils  for 
specialized  instruction;  in  part  from  a  realization  that  the  general 
continuation  schools  are  inadequate  to  fulfill  this  purpose.  This 
became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  revival  of  trade  became  general. 
Two  principles  were  soon  recognized :  (1)  That  the  code  as  laid  down 
should  l)e  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  (2)  that  there 
should  be  concentration  of  the  subjects  chosen  around  the  special 
interests  of  the  pupils,  to  be  effected  by  bringing  the  pupils  into  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  the  trades  from  which  they  were 
drawn.''  The  fact  that  the  general  continuation  schools  did  not  at- 
tain their  object  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Director  Scharf,  of  the 
Magdeburg  schools.  lie  says:  "The  pupil  will  not  obtain  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  by  himself  from  these  schools,  for  he  is  concerned 
only  with  that  which  will  give  him  practical  efficiency,  and  he  will 
thus  take  from  the  course  only  these  factors  and  will  neglect  the 
general  element.     But  the  instruction  can  not  l)ear  directlv  on  his 


0  Report  of  V.  S.  Coniniissioner  of  Labor,  11K)1>,  p.  81).'). 
6  Ware:  Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry,  p.  122. 
t'F.   II.  Dale:    Continuation  Schools   in   Saxony.      In   F^lucation  Department 
(England),  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Vol.  I,  p.  500. 
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practical  life  unless  he  is  in  a  class  where  only  one  trade  or  a  group 
of  allied  trades  is  represented."  <*  The  change  has  been  gradual,  but 
very  marked. 

Indystrial  continuation  schools, — The  general  purpose  of  these  is 
to  develop  industrial  efficiency.  The  instruction  bears  directly  upon 
the  trade  of  the  pupil,  and  aims  to  better  fit  him  for  his  present 
work  and  to  prepare  him  for  higher  positions,  or,  in  some  cases,  for 
work  in  higher  technical  institution^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  these 
schools  the  aim  is  not  skill,  as  no  shop  work  is  attempted,  but  only 
to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  worker  by  teaching  him  the  relation 
of  the  process  to  the  whole  industry,  and  the  place  the  latter  has  in 
the  activities  of  the  community.  These  industrial  continuation 
schools  and  the  trade  schools  (Fachschulen)  arc  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  really  form  part  of  one  system.  In 
general,  however,  the  trade  school  is  a  school  where  instruction  is 
given  during  the  day  to  those  not  at  work,  and  where  shop  w  ork  or 
practical  work  is  given,  in  addition  to  the  technical  instruction.  In 
the  industrial  continuation  school  instruction  is  given  mostly  on 
evenings  and  Sundays  to  working  pupils  and  is  entirely  technical. 
This  school  is  midway  between  the  general  continuation  school  and 
the  trade  school.  In  many  trade  schools  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
day  classes,  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for  apprentices  and  others. 
Trade  schools  are  often  closelv  associated  with  industrial  continuation 
schools  and  classed  as  such. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  with  special  trade  classes  often 
leads  directly  to  the  special  trade  school.  This  is  seen  in  Berlin, 
where  the  trade  school  has  perhaps  reached  its  fullest  development. 
Doctor  Bertram  says,  "  The  technical  schools  for  each  trade  have 
Ijeen  gradually,  each  in  its  own  fashion,  evolved  from  the  continua- 
tion schools  or  founded  on  existing  models."  ^  To  show  how  this  has 
been  done,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  trace  the  development  of  two 
such  schools — the  "  Gewerl)esaal  "  and  the  carpenter  school.  "  The 
former  aims  at  providing  instruction  in  theory  and  drawing  for 
apprentices  and  journeymen  employed  in  machine  construction,  in 
artistic  smithies,  and  by  art  locksmiths.  The  latter  undertakes  the 
training  of  young  carpenters,  who  again  are  divided  into  builders, 
cari>enters,  and  upholsterers  of  various  branches.  For  both  trades 
drawing  classes  have  become  a  necessity.    At  the  continuation  schools 
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these  classes  had  been  intrusted  to  expert  teachere  and  were  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  pupils.  But  the  courses  lacked  direction."  <* 
Accordingly,  these  were  separated  from  the  general  system  in  1892 
and  1893.  At  first  the  general  plan  was  the  same  as  in  the  continua- 
tion schools,  but  soon  day  classes  were  formed  and  the  instruction  took 
on  the  character  of  a  trade  school.  At  present  they  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct. This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  where  such  a  transition 
has  occurred. 

Industrial  continuation  schools  are  of  various  kinds,  but  may  be 
classified  roughly  as  follows:  (1)  General  industrial  continuation 
schools,  where  there  are  no  special  classes  for  particular  trades; 
(2)  trade  industrial  continuation  schools,  where  thei*e  are  classes  for 
each  trade  or  group  of  trades;  and  (8)  agricultural  schools,  where 
the  instruction  is  general  and  bears  directly  on  agriculture.  In 
many  schools  where  the  trades  have  separate  classes  they  have  an 
"  allgemeine  "  (or  general)  class,  which  includes  the  pupils  whose 
trades  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  s|x»cial  training,  such  as 
day  laborers,  errand  boys,  and  all  the  unskilled  laborers. 

Trade  continuation  schools  and  industrial  continuation  schools 
with  trade  classes  vary  from  schools  of  the  general  type  to  those  in 
which  there  are  separate  classes  for  each  trade.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  continuation  schools,  they  are  directly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  locality  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  emphasis 
on  particular  trades  varying  with  the  interests  of  the  locality.  This 
adjustable  character  of  the  schools  accounts  for  much  of  the  success 
with  which  they  have  been  attended  and  for  their  remarkable  growth. 
Of  the  general  structure  of  these  and  the  subjects  pursued  we  will 
speak  later. 

Commercial  contimmtion  schools. — These  are  practically  the  same 
in  general  plan  as  the  industrial  continuation  schools. 

Organization  of  continuation  schools. — The  course  of  continuation 
schools  varies  from  two  to  four  years  for  boys,  and  from  one  to  three 
years  for  girls.  Schools  in  which  the  course  is  four  years  in  length 
divide  it  into  three  consecutive  grades  and  one  preparatory  class 
(Vorklasse).  In  others  the  divisions  are  dependent  on  the  number 
of  years.  The  number  and  division  of  classes  varies  greatly,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  general  and  rural  continuation  schools 
all  of  the  same  grade  are  taught  together. 

In  many  advanced  industrial  continuation  schools,  e.  g.,  those  at 
Magdeburg  and  Ixupzig,  each  grade  except  the  preparatory  is  divided 
according  to  {a)  year  of  apprenticeship,  (?>)  trade,  and  {c)  maturity 
or  ability.  Thus  there  are  parallel  classes  in  each  grade  and  ascend- 
ing grades  in  each  trade.     This  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  taking 

o  Doctor  Bertram  :  Continuatioii  Schools  In  Berlin.  Si>e('ial  Rei>orts  on  Eiduca- 
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the  organization  of  one  of  the  Magdeburg  schools.  In  the  three  years 
above  the  preparatory  grade  there  are  33  classes,  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  * 
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III 
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Do 

Do 
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Do 

Do 

Upper  c\&s». 

Do 

Do 


This  means  that  each  year  of  the  course  is  divided  into  three  grades, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  The  lowest  grade  of  the 
"  under  cla&s  "  is  subdivided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  trade  or 
year  of  apprenticeship  of  the  pupils;  the  second  grade  into  three,  and 
the  third  into  two  classes,  and  so  on  up  through  the  "  upper  class." 
By  this  plan  pupils  of  the  same  interests  are  grouped  together,  and 
also  those  of  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  or  maturity.  .  In  Berlin 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  trade  classes,  each  branch 
having  ascending  grades. 

Instruction  time. — The  numl>er  of  hours  per  week  can  in  no  case 
throughout  the  Empire  be  less  than  two,  and  in  rural  continuation 
schools  having  a  term  of  only  six  months  not  less  than  four.  In  the 
general  continuation  schools  the  usual  number  is  about  two,  but  it  is 
often  more.  In  the  industrial  continuation  schools  it  is  usuallv  from 
four  to  six  and  even  more.  The  time  of  instruction  is  for  the  most 
part  on  week-day  evenings  for  two  or  three  hours,  on  Sundays  two  to 
four  hours,  mornings  or  afternoons,  and  in  Bavaria  on  the  weekly 
half  holidays.  When  the  instruction  is  on  Sunday  it  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  divine  worship.  The  time  of  instruction  is  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  features  regarding  those  schools.  For  some 
time  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  continuation  schools  have  real- 
ized that  instruction  in  the  evening  is  very  unsatisfactory.  '"  The 
student  comes  to  his  work  tired  from  the  day's  labor  and  in  a  state 
of  physical  and  mental  lethargy.''  ^  Intellectual  application  on  Sun- 
days or  in  the  evening  leads  to  overexertion  and  is  apt  to  arouse  a 
feeling  of  repulsion  in  the  learner  toward  the  study  which  robs  him 
of  well-earned  repose.  It  has  been  also  «ugge>tiHl  that  *'  Sunday 
study  of  industrial  subjects  interferes  with  church  work  and  leads  to 
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a  neglect  of  religion  and  higher  moral  thinking."  *  A  movement  has 
been  on  foot  for  some  time  to  transfer  the  periods  of  instruction,  so 
far  as  possible;  to  the  daytime,  but  it  has  met  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess.^ Some  of  the  main  hindrances  in  the  way  of  such  change  are 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  room  for  assemblage  and  teachers  for  in- 
struction. "  The  teachers  are  in  many  cases  either  engaged  in  indus- 
trial occupations  or  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  expense  of 
hiring  teachers  for  instruction  in  these  schools  alone  would  be  en- 
tirely too  heavy,  so  that  the  usual  arrangement  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  found  practicable  if  a  proper  standard  of  instruction  is  to 
be  maintained.  In  many  cases,  also,  these  schools  meet  in  rooms 
which  are  used  during  the  day  for  some  business  or  for  other  in- 
struction." ^  Thus  the  expense  of  providing  separate  rooms  would  in 
many  cases  be  prohibitive.  "  In  the  merchants'  schools  the  difficulty 
is  not  so  pronounced,  as  the  children  of  merchants  can  more  easily 
leave  the  office  during  the  day  hours  than  skilled  hands  can  leave 
their  machines  in  the  factories  and  workshops."  ^ 

But  in  spite  of  these  difficultieii  many  places  are  making  the  change. 
The  best  results  are  attained  in  Baden,  where,  in  1899,  21  out  of '46 
industrial  schools  oifered  instruction  in  the  daytime.  In  Zittau  the 
classes  are  divided  by  trades,  and,  by  arrangement  with  employers, 
convenient  times  are  provided  for  special  classes,  e.  g.,  locksmiths  on 
Monday  from  1  to  4  p.  m.,  butchers  on  Tuesday  from  2  to  5  p.  m., 
etc.  In  Diisseldorf  much  the  same  arrangement  is  tried.  In  Leip- 
zig each  trade  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  year  of 
apprenticeship.  Each  section  attends  on  a  different  day,  and  in  this 
way  the  shops  are  not  entirely  emptied  any  day.  The  employers  in 
many  cases  seem  to  be  very  willing  to  cooperate  to  this  end.*^ 

The  term  in  rural  continuation  schools  extends  over  the  winter 
months,  or  from  five  to  six  months.  In  the  majority  of  other 
schools  it  occupies  the  entire  year. 

Curriculum, — In  the  general  continuation  schools  the  subjects  re- 
quired are  German  and  arithmetic,  while  the  optional  ones  are  geome- 
try, mensuration  (Formenlehre),  drawing,  and  "  Realien  "  (general 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  science).  In  the  rural  or 
agricultural  schools,  the  most  common  subjects  are  German,  agri- 
culture, "  Realien,"  and  arithmetic.  Other  subjects  given  are  agri- 
cultural bookkeeping,  drawing,  mensuration  and  land  surveying, 
zoology,  breeding  of  animals,  physics,  etc.     All  instruction  is  based 

o  Meyer:  Industrial  Education  in  Germany,  p.  22.  b  Ibid.,  p.  37.  <?  ibid., 
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upon  agriculture;  that  is  the  point  of  departure;  thus  the  principle 
of  the  dominant  interest  of  the  pupil  is  fully  recognized.  In  the 
industrial  and  commercial  continuation  schools  the  only  subjects  com- 
mon to  all  are  German  and  arithmetic.  The  others  are  extremely 
varied,  depending  on  the  locality,  trade,  and  advancement  of  the 
pupil.  However,  they  all  have  this  in  common,  that  the  material  is 
taken  from  some  form  of  industry,  and  instruction  based  on  this. 

There  are  three  subjects  which  are  of  special  interest,  namely,  those 
called  Berufskunde,  Handelskunde,  and  Heimatkunde.  The  last  is 
found  only  in  Leipzig.  These  are  best  understood  by  referring  to 
the  subjects  included  under  each  in  the  special  curricula  given  below. 

Berufskunde  seems  to  include  a  general  knowledge  of  or  informa- 
tion concerning  a  trade  or  trades,  Handelskunde  a  general  knowledge 
of  commercial  affairs,  and  Heimatkunde  a  sort  of  home  government, 
history,  and  geography  combined.  The  instruction  in  all  varies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  on  this  account  probably 
ministers  to  definite  local  needs  much  better,  so  far  as  it  goes,  than 
any  other  form  of  German  education,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  trade  schools.  To  show  the  detailed  character  of  the  instruction 
given,  some  of  the  subjects  included  are  here  given.  The  detailed 
curricula  of  the  subjects  Berufskunde  and  Handelskunde  are  taken 
from  the  curricula  of  the  Magdeburg  schools,  which  are  very  highly 
organized,  that  of  the  Heimatkunde  from  Leipzig. 

In  the  Magdeburg  schools  the  organization  is  about  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  the  trade  divisions  ( Beruf sklassen )  being  divided 
into  a  preparatory  division,  where  the  pupils  are  not  separated 
according  to  trade,  and  three  ascending  divisions.  These  are  each 
divided  into  (1)  one-trade  classes  (Fachgewerbliche) ;  (2)  trade 
group  classes  (Berufsgruppen)  and  unskilled  laborers  (Angehorige 
ungelernter  Berufe),  such  as  servants,  errand  lx)ys,  etc.  Each  of 
these  is  again  subdivided  according  to  mental  maturity. 

The  trade  classes  are  in  two  divisions — one  with  drawing  and  the 
other  without.  In  the  classes  with  drawing  the  division  of  the  time 
per  week  is,  arithmetic  2  hours,  German  2  hours,  drawing  2  hours, 
including  trade  bookkeeping  in  the  last  school  year  for  one  hour 
weekly.  The  curriculum  is  devised  and  perfected  for  the  individual 
vocations.  The  instruction  in  German  includes  the  Berufskunde, 
which  in  Saxony  is  a  separate  branch  of  instruction.  The  character 
of  the  Berufskunde  in  the  different  trade  classes  is  shown  verv 
well  by  that  of  the  bakers'  classes,  in  which  the  following  chapters 
are  treated,  each  of  which  has  many  divisions: 

First  year:  (1)  Apprentices:  (2)  journeymen;  (:i)  masters;  (4)  baking 
rooms;  (5)  raw  material. 

Second  year:  (1)  Ingredients;  (2)  fuel;  (3)  labor-saving  machinery; 
(4)  bread  making. 
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Third  3'ear:  (1)  White  hakiiij;;  (2)  fancy  haking;  (3)  grain  and  flour  com- 
merce; (4)  ways  and  means  of  traflic;  (5)  history  of  baking;  (6)  present 
guild  J^^ystem. 

These  are  all  very  voluminous,  as  is  shown  by  the  topics  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  **  raw  material,"  as  follows :  The  bread  grains,  wheat,  rye,  etc. ; 
preservation  of  grain ;  purpose  of  preservation ;  granary ;  handling  of  grain  in 
the  loft;  selection  and  examination  of  grain;  object  of  milling;  grinding  of 
grain;  means  of  milling;  kinds  of  mills;  qualities  of  meals;  meal  tests;  ex- 
amination of  gluten  and  ergot  of  rye ;  wheat-flour  tests  for  beauty  and  quality ; 
adulteration  of  meal ;  meal  mixtures ;  names  of  meal ;  chemical  comjwsition 
and  preservation  of  same;  hurtful  animals  in  meal.  In  addition  to  this,  other 
articles  are  read  and  pai)ers  are  written  every  two  weeks.o 

In  arithmetic  there  is  no  systematic  development  through  the 
consexiutive  gi'ades.  Specific  groups  of  problems  coming  up  in  the 
course  of  the  trade  instruction  are  taken  up  and  solved  in  the  order 
of  appearance  in  the  chapters  of  the  Berufskunde,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  first  year  of  the  baker's  classes :  (1)  Prob- 
lems concerning  the  apprentice;    (2)    concerning  the  journeymen; 

(3)  concerning  the  master;  (4)  concerning  baking  rooms;  (5)  con- 
cerning raw  material. 

In  the  commercial  claases  the  Handelskunde  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  Berufskunde  in  the  trade  classes.  It  is  a  "com- 
mentary" on  the  methods  and  life  of  commerce,  treats  of  the  trans- 
mission of  merchandise,  of  correspondence. 

In  the  Handelskunde  the  following  chapters  are  treated : 

First  year:  (1)  Apprentice;  (2)  assistant  employer;  (3)  direct  handling  of 
merchandise. 

Seccmd  year:  (1)  Indirect  handling  of  merchandise;  (2)  transmission  of 
money,  bills  of  exchange;  ('5)   credit. 

Third  year:   (1)   Conduct  of  banks;   (2)  exchange;   (3)   commercial  parties; 

(4)  commercial  companies;   (T))   means  for  furtherance  of  commerce;   (6)  his- 
tory and  retrosi)ect. 

To  show  the  compass  of  each  of  these,  the  divisions  of  the  chapter  on  "  direct 
handling  of  merchandise"  are  given:  (1)  Concerning  applications  and  pro- 
posals (including  post  cards,  business  papere,  siiecimens  of  wares,  letters,  rates 
of  iM)stage.  etc.)  ;  (2)  Information  al)out  orders  and  ccmnnlsslons  (letters, 
spc»cial-dellverj^  letters,  registered  parcels,  telegrams,  telephones,  etc.)  ;  (3) 
exeinition  of  orders  (bills,  accounts,  weight  and  merchandise,  discounts,  receipts 
of  delivery,  etc.)  ;  (4)  cash  payment,  money  s<Mit  through  the  post-oftice,  kinds 
of  money,  etc. ;  (5)   duns  and  withdrawal  of  balance.  etc.& 

In  Leipzig  the  organization  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Magdeburg. 
A  single  Berufskunde  forms  the  center  of  instruction.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  topics  treated  gives  teaching  material  for  German, 
arithmetic,  g(*onietrv,  and  drawing.  The  Berufskunde  aims  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  the  special  trade  which  he 
finally  enters.     It  discusses  the  simple  technique  of  the  busine&s,  its 

« Glllert :  Organisation  elnlger  Fortblldungsschulen  deutscher  Grossstildte, 
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institutions  and  progress;  legal  and  moral  place  of  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  masters;  brings  the  spirit  of  the  special  trade  to 
the  pupil's  understanding.  The  general  education  of  the  pupil  is 
enlarged  by  the  historical,  geogi^aphical,  and  chemical  references  in 
this  branch  of  instruction. 

In  the  classes  for  unskilled  laborers,  or  what  are  often  called  the 
general  continuation  schools,  the  Heimatkunde  takes  the  place  of  the 
Berufskunde  of  the  trade  and  the  Handelskunde  of  the  commercial 
schools.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  instruction  in  German,  arithmetic, 
and  bookkeeping. 

The  course  consists  of  two  years  and  treats  the  following  subjects: 

First  year:  (1)  Schools,  (2)  churches,  (3)  town  hall.  (4)  streets,  (5)  prom- 
euades  and  public  places  of  I^ipzig. 

Second  year:  (1)  Leipzig  commercial  houses,  (2)  art  and  industrial  institu- 
tion^, (3)  railroads.  (4)  environs  of  Leii)zi^. 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  very  complete  and  detailed,  and  leads  to  a 
history  and  description  of  each  particular  portion  of  the  city  and 
country." 

The  reading  in  the  first  year  is  taken  entirely  from  the  chapters  of 
the  Heimatkunde,  but  in  the  secoud  year  takes  on  a  more  literary 
character,  when,  among  other  things,  the  trilogy  of  Wallenstein  is 
studied. 

There  are  other  special  branches  of  instruction  that  are  of  interest 
which  can  only  be  mentioned  here.  In  Dresden  there  is  a  branch 
called  Realunterricht,  in  which  a  general  study  of  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes is  combined  with  elementary  political  economy  of  a  practical 
nature,  aiming  to  make  the  young  i)erson  understand  his  life  problem 
rightly. 

In  the  continuation  schools  for  girls,  which  are  not  so  common  as 
those  for  boys,  appropriate  subjects  are  taken  up,  such  as  cooking, 
sewing,  etc.,  in  addition  to  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  which 
are  given  in  all  schools. 

In  the  Empire  as  a  whole  the  greatest  emphasis,  outside  of  (lerman 
and  arithmetic,  is  placed  upon  drawing.  This  includes  free-hand  and 
geometrical  drawing  and  projection  work,  sketching,  and  special 
drawing  relative  to  separate  trades. 

Statements  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  influence  of  these  continua- 
tion schools  have  been  made  by  different  authorities,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  a  very  general  character.  Tt  is  necessary  in  considering 
any  particular  t^^pe  of  educational  work  to  state  not  only  its  quality, 
but  how  many  persons  are  reached.  In  Volume  V  of  Pache's 
Ilandbuch  des  deutschen  Fortbildungsschulwesens,  pages  238  and 
239,  the  total  attendance  at  continuation  schools  of  different  types 

«Gillert:  Organisation  elniger  Fortbildungsschulen  deutscher  Grossstadte» 
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is  given  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire,  for  Berlin,  and  for 
the  divisions  of  Prussia.  The  figures  for  the  Empire,  for  Prussia, 
and  for  Berlin  are  here  given : 

Table  XIV. — Cemian  continuation  schools. 
[Statistics  for  1900.] 


German  £mpire . . , 

Prussia 

Berlin 


Trade 
and  in- 
dustrial 
(Gewerbe 

und 

gewerb- 

liche). 

269.524 

145,672 

20,314 

Trade 
schools 

(Gewerb- 
liche 
Fach- 

schulen). 

46,003 
8,625 
1,039 

Com- 
mercial 
schools 
(Han- 
dels- 
schulen). 

Agricul- 
tural 
schools 
(Land- 
wirt- 
schaft- 
liche 
schulen). 

Schools  for  girls. 

General 
(Allge- 
meine). 

General 
(Allge- 
meine) . 

1 

Trade 

(Fach- 

schulen). 

187,942 
6,000 
5,000 

38,117 

17,029 

2,039 

41.532 

23,831 

379 

80,663 
4,011 
3,409 

28,966 

10,392 

3,859 

Total. 


692,737 

214.560 

86.039 


These  figures  include  some  pupils  whom  we  would  not  consider 
continuation-school  pupils.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  statistics  to  sepa- 
rate all  of  the  lower  trade  school  pupils  from  those  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  proper,  for  many  are  in  the  same  school.  Accordingly, 
the  figures  are  somewhat  too  high.  On  page  24Q  of  the  same  book 
there  is  given  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  principal  States  are  here  given : 

Prussia 6.7 

Bavaria 8.9 

Hamburg 14.0 

Bremen -_-  19. 0 

LUbeok 19.0 

Saxe  Welmor   22.0 

Saxony   28.5 

Hesse 34.3 

Baden 35.25 

Wurttemberg 50.0 

Berlin 21.5 

German  Empire 11.9 

It  is  seen  by  this  that  Prussia  is  considerably  below  the  average  of 
the  Empire  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  continuation  schools,  while 
Wurttemberg  is  considerably  above  any  other  State.  Berlin  is  also 
above  the  average,  but  whether  above  the  average  of  the  larger  cities 
can  not  be  told.  These  figures  include,  of  course,  the  same  schools  as 
the  statistics  already  given,  and  should  be  somewhat  lower  for  the 
Fortbildungsschulen  proper. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  accurate  quantitative  data  for  » 
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study  of  the  comparative  influence  of  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  higher  schools  and  the  Fortbildungsschulen  on  the  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  20.  Tliis  has  met  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. There  seem  to  be  very  few  statistics  in  regard  to  the  ages  of 
pupils  in  any  of  these  schooLs.  The  data  obtained  include  only 
Prussia,  and  take  no  account  of  trade  and  technical  schools  other  than 
those  included  in  the  statistics  for  Fortbildungsschulen,  but  deal 
only  with  the  four  tyi>es  of  school  mentioned.  In  the  tables  which 
follow  (Tables  XV  and  XVI)  the  statistics  for  the  intermediate 
schools  and  the  higher  girls'  schools  have  l)een  combined  with  those 
for  the  higher  schools  for  l)oys.  The  data  for  the  higher  schools  were 
obtained  from  the  Centralblatt,  volume  10,  those  for  the  F'ortbil- 
dungsschulen  from  Oskar  Pache's  Handbuch  des  deutschen  Fortbil- 
dungsschulwesens,  volume  0,  while  thos(5  for  the  Volksschuleu  have 
been  taken  from  Preussische  Statistik  for  11)03  and  the  Statistische 
Nachrichten  iiber  das  Unterrichtswesen,  1904.  In  the  latter  is  also 
given  the  population  for  Prussia  between  the  ages  of  G  and  14.  From 
this  gross  number  has  been  computed  the  estimated  population  at 
13,  following  the  distribution  as  found  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  very  closely  follows  data  which  are  also  at  hand  for 
the  population  of  Berlin  by  ages  from  6  to  14. 

The  number  of  children  13  years  old  and  over  in  the  public  and 
private  elementary  schools  is  estimated.  The  only  data  found  for 
the  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  are  the  total  number  of  pupils 
14  j'^ars  old  and  over,  which  is  given  in  Preussische  Statistik, 
1003,  page  0.  In  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  page 
3G0,  the  ages  of  pupils  in  all  schools  is  given  through  the  years  13 
and  14,  and  the  total  number  15  and  over.  Taking  these  as  a  basis, 
the  number  14  vears  old  and  over  in  the  elementarv  schools  of  Prussia 
has  l)een  distributed  over  the  age  period  14  to  17.  In  the  Central- 
blatt the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  of  the  boys'  higher  schools 
is  given  and  the  total  number  in  all  the  intermediate  and  higher  girls' 
schools.  These  have  l)een  distributed  according  to  the  age  statistics 
for  Berlin  given  in  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch.  As  this  also  gives  the 
ages  of  all  the  pupils  in  the^e  schools  through  the  fourteenth  year 
and  for  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschulen  up 
to  the  twentieth  year,  the  distribution  may  be  considered  to  be  fairly 
accurate. 

The  only  data  by  age  for  the  continuation  schools  are  those  given 
by  Doctor  Kuypers  in  his   report   on  the  Fortbildungsschulen   in 
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Diisseldorf .'*  Here  he  gives  the  pupils  in  the  '^  voluntary  "  division 
by  the  age  groups  14  to  15,  16  to  17,  18,  19,  20  to  24,  25  to  29,  and 
over  30.  In  the  absence  of  more  complete  data  these  were  taken  as 
a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen 
in  Prussia.  While  the  numbers  may  not  be  correct  for  any  one 
age,  they  show,  on  the  whole,  the  extent  of  influence  of  these  schools 
on  the  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Germany  practically  all  young 
people  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year  are  enrolled  and  in  at- 
tendance at  school.  According  to  official  figures,  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  not 
in  school,  and  only  0.01  per  cent  illegally  kept  away  from  school.* 
The  Volksschule  has  naturallv  very  little  influence  on  the  education 
of  the  young  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  year.  After  this 
time  the  different  educational  agencies  are  the  intermediate  and 
higher  schools,  the  various  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  the  Fort- 
bildungsschulen. This  estimate  of  the  educational  opportunities  for 
the  young  from  the  ages  of  14  to  20  is,  by  its  very  character,  incom- 
plete, as  it  does  not  include  the  trade  and  technical  schools.  No  fair 
comparison  can  be  made  between  particular  parts  of  two  educational 
systems;  they  must  be  viewed  as  complete  wholes  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.  The  following  study 
aims  only  to  show  in  a  rough  manner  the  relative  place  which  each 
of  the  three  types  of  school  has  in  the  education  of  young  people 
in  Prussia.  The  estimate  made  shows  that  about  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
young  people  13  years  old  are  in  elementary  schools  at  14  years. 
(Table  XV.)  The  intermediate  and  higher  schools  do  not  play  a 
very  important  part,  quantitatively,  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
varying  fi'om  8.1  per  cent  at  14  years  to  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  at  20 
years  old. 

The  data  for  the  Fortbildungsschulen  (Table  XVI)  include  not 
only  the  continuation  schools  proper,  but  also  the  Handelsschulen 
and  the  (}ewerl>e  Fachschulen,  which  are  considered  parts  of  the 
continuation  school  system.  Many  of  these  schools  have  evening  and 
Sunday  classes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  gen- 
eral continuation  system.  Accordingly  the  figures  are  somewhat  too 
high.  The  relative  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  as  compared 
with  the  whole  can  l>e  seen  by  reference  to  Table  XIV. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  take  Prussia  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of 
ihe  Fortbildungsschulen  for  the  German  Empire,  liecause  of  the  fact 
that  that  State  lias  no  general  compulsory  law,  and,  in  consequence, 

o  Dr.  Franz  KuyiJers :  Berioht  liber  die  Entwickelung  der  stJidtischen  Fortbll- 
dungsscliiile,  1004,  p.  41. 

t>  Leiis :  Public  Education  in  the  German  Empire,  p.  95. 
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the  attendance  is  smaller  than  in  the  other  large  States;  but  no 
definite  data  could  be  obtained  for  any  other  German  State  or  for  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  Prussia  has  6.7  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungs- 
fechulen  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  while  the  German  Empire  has  11.9. 

Comparative  tables  have  also  been  computed  for  Berlin,  where 
there  are  21.5  pupils  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and  roughly  for  Wurt- 
temberg,  with  50  per  1,000. 

In  Prussia  the  per  cent  of  young  people  reached  by  these  schools 
is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  evening  schools  in 
certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  which  is  shown  on  page  24.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  the  Prussian  schools  have  a  greater 
proportionate  attendance  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17;  from  18  to 
20  the  American  evening  schools  in  the  citias  studied  reach  a  larger 
proportionate  number.  If  the  data  for  the  United  States  should 
include  the  whole  country,  and  not  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants 
only,  the  proportion  would  of  course  be  very  much  less.  In  the  case 
of  Berlin  the  proportion  is  very  striking,  being  over  4^  times  that 
for  Prussia  as  a  whole.  The  figures  for  Wurttemberg,  where  these 
schools  have  their  greatest  development,  would  seem  to  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  young  people  attend  these  schools  there  than 
are  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 

In  making  comparisons  with  England  the  fact  must  be  l>orne  in 
mind  that  in  Germany  industrial  education  is  largely  in  day  classes, 
and  would  not  appear  to  any  great  extent  in  this  estimate,  while  in 
England  it  is  mostly  in  the  evening  and  is  reckoned  in  with  the 
evening  schools.  In  England  the  proportionate  number  between 
14  and  20  is  about  twice  that  for  PruSvsia,  but  less  than  half  that  for 
Berlin. 

All  these  continuation  schools,  varying  widely  as  they  do  in 
method,  in  character,  and  in  plan,  have  as  their  object  the  training 
of  young  workers,  after  they  have  left  school,  in  the  direction  of 
increased  efficiency  as  citizens.  There  is  no  attempt  to  teacli  skill,  nor 
even  to  teach  a  specific  trade,  but  the  effort  is  made  to  give  to  each 
pupil  a  full  and  complete  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  a  realization  of  its  place  and  function  in  the 
activities  of  the  communitv.  Plexible  as  thev  are  in  method  and  in 
kind  and  amount  of  instruction  given,  and  largely  under  local  con- 
trol, they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people. 
Little  wonder  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  of  evening 
and  Sunday  hours,  they  have  grown  in  popularity  and  are  recognized 
by  the  authorities  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  workingman,  but  in  the*  advancement  of  trade  and 
conmierce. 

916—07 1 
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Table  XV. — Estimated  numher  of  pupiU  in  Pnissiaji  schools  at  each  year  of  age  from 

IS  to  20,  in  1901. 


13. 


Public  and  private  intermediate,  girls'  | 
higher  and  boys*  secondary  schoolH. .  i  67, 283 
Per  cent  of  estimated  population 

13  years  old '       9. 2 

Elementary  s(;hool8 650, 415 

Per  cent  of  estimated  population  | 
13  years  old ;     88.8 


14. 


Between  13  and  20  years  of  age. 
16, 


59, 491 

8.1 
54,117 

7.4 


16. 


29,036  I  24,6nO 


4.0 
1.614 

0.22 


3.4 
457 

0.06 


17. 


19,421 

2.7 
81 

0.01 


18. 


12,437 
1.7 


19. 


3.417 
0.5 


20. 


1,811 
0.2 


Table  XVI. — Age  distribiUion  of  pupils  in  German  Forthildungsschiden,  1900. 


Between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 

21  and 

14. 

25 

62,377 

8,797 

7.2 
33.4 
76.3 

15. 

24 
50,282 

16. 
21. '25 

17. 

18. 

8.0 

16,761 
2, 815 

2.3 
10.7 
24.4 

19. 

3.26 

6,809 
1.144 

0.9 
4.4 
9.9 

20. 

over 

(per 

cent  of 

whole). 

Distribution  taken  as  a  basis  (pupils 

between  14  and  20) per  cent. . 

Number  of  pupils  distributed  by  age^: 
Prussia 

16.26 

34,045 
5,718 

4.6 
21.7 
49.6 

2.25 

4,714 
792 

0.65 

3.0 

6.9 

2,36 

5,052 

850 

Berlin 

8,445       7,478 

7.0           6.1 
32.  1  .        '2H  4, 

Per  cent  of  estimated  population  13 
years  old: 
Prussia 

0.7 

Berlin 

Wurttemberg  (rough  estimate) .. 

73.3 

64.8 

]>:XPLANATION    OF    TABLES. 

Table  XV  gives  the  number  of  pupils  at  each  age  between  13  and  20  in  I>ru8sian 
elementary  schools,  and  in  public  and  private  intermediate,  girls'  higher,  and  boys*  sec- 
ondary schools  grouped  together.  This  is  also  expressed  as  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
population  13  years  old,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
in  Table  II,  p.  15. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  of  Prussia  and 
of  Berlin,  with  the  per  cent  at  each  age  on  the  estimateci  population  13  years  old.  A 
rough  estimate  is  also  given  for  Wurttemberg  for  comparison. 
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B.  EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  England  would  have  as  unified  a  sys- 
tem of  continuation  schools  as  Germany.  Her  general  educational 
system  has  been  in  such  an  unorganized  condition  that  this  would  be 
impossible.  Nor  does  she  have  a  system  of  trade  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  any  way  comparable  with  that  of  Germany.  It  is  just  because 
her  educational  system  has  not  been  fully  organized,  and  because  she 
has  lacked  a  complete  system  of  trade  education,  that  her  evening 
continuation  schools  have  come  to  hold  such  an  important  place. 

England  had  so  long  held  undisputed  supremacy  in  industrial 
affairs  and  commerce  that  she  thought  her  place  secure.  She  did 
practically  nothing  for  the  education  of  her  working  j)eople.  Ger- 
many had  already  learned  the  value  of  general  education.  She  saw 
that  if  she  ever  hoped  to  reach  the  place  in  industry  and  commerce 
that  she  desired,  she  must  depend  on  education  and  trained  work- 
men." Accordingly  she  set  about  this  in  her  usual  systematic  and 
thorough  way,  and  started  her  splendid  system  of  trade  and  technical 
education,  of  which  the  continuation  schools,  as  we  have  *seen,  are  a 
very  important  part.  Each  State  had  its  unified,  centralized  educa- 
tional system  upon  which  to  build.  As  a  result,  England  soon  found 
that  her  industrial  supremacy  was  threatened  and  her  prestige  in 
commerce  largely  taken  away.  It  was  not  long  before  she  recognized 
the  reason  for  Germany's  rapid  progress,  and  herself  undertook  to 
remedy  her  inadequate  provision  for  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  her  working  people.  She  had  no  unified,  centralized 
eystem  of  education  upon  which  she  could  build.  The  evening  schools 
were  the  schools  which  were  nearest  to  the  people  and  most  readily 
responsive  to  their  needs.  As  a  result,  the  greater  part  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  in  England  is  confined  to  these  evening 
schools. 

The  term  "  continuation  school,"  as  now  employed  by  English 
educational  authorities,  is  usually  confined  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
evening  school,  but  it  is  used  here  with  its  previous  meaning,  and 
includes  all  of  the  evening  classes. 

Ilutonj, — The  history  of  the  development  of  continuation  schools 
in  England  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  guilds,  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
early  education  of  the  working  classes  was  almost  entirely  of  an 
industrial  character — at  least  that  part  which  was  given  outside  the 
home.  Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  poor  received  whatever 
education  and  training  they  had  from  two  sources:  (1)  The  monas- 
teries, in  connection  with  which  was  offered  the  most  elementary 

a  F.  n.  Dale :  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony.  Si>ecial  Reix^rts  on  Educa- 
tional Subjects,  Vol.  I,  pp.  482-483. 
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kind  of  education,  and  (2)  the  guilds,  which  provided  money  for  the 
apprenticeship*  of  poor  boys.  This  apprenticeship  included  practical 
training  and  very  elementary  education  connected  with  it.  The  in- 
come from  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired  from  time  to  time  by 
purchase  and  gift  gave  to  the  monasteries  and  guilds  the  means  of 
providing  this  education. 

By  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII,  1536,  and  Edward  VI,  1547,  the  mon- 
asteries and  free  chapels  were  suppressed  and  all  land  l)elonging  to 
them  was  given  to  the  King.  With  these  went  the  lands  of  the  col- 
leges, except  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  of  the  lands  of 
the  guilds,  except  those  in  London. 

By  these  acts  nearly  all  of  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  was  taken  away. 

I>uring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  laws  of  apprenticeship  and  the 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  the  poor  largely  on  the  |)eople  who  had  prop- 
erty. In  the  case  of  apprentices  the  master  was  to  l)e  responsible  for 
the  keep  and  training  of  his  apprentices.  Funds  were  raised  by  taxa- 
tion to  place  poor  children  out  to  apprenticeship. 

Up  to  the  Reformation,  therefore,  practically  all  the  education  for 
the  working  classes  was  given  in  connection  with  apprenticeship,  and 
of  course  was  largely  industrial,  with  only  enough  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  to  enable  the  boy  or  girl  to  ix»rform  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  In  fact,  up  to  1870  the  idea  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  well-instructed  vouth  to  continue  and  broaden  their  educa- 
tion  was  not  even  conceived.  The  whole  effort  was  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes.  Moreover,  it 
was  largely  philanthropic. 

After  the  Reformation  education  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  laity 
to  a  nmch  gi^eater  degree  than  l)efore,  and  more  interest  was  taken 
in  such  work.  Merchants  and  traders  took  u  verv  active  interest  in 
the  founding  of  s(!hools  for  apprentices.  Other  efforts  were  directed 
toward  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Amonff  these  was  a  school  founded  in  KJOS  l)v  the  Societv 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  This  society  empha- 
sized industrial  work,  and  recommended  that  some  form  of  manual 
training  Ik*  employed  in  its  schools  on  alternate  days."  In  1701  a 
thoroughly  successful  school  of  this  kind  was  opened  in  Westminster. 
This  society  also  issued  a  circular  recommending  masters  and  em- 
ployers to  apix)int  some  hours  in  the  evenings  of  certain  days  of  the 
week  to  teach  such  grown  persons  to  read  as  had  neglected  study. 

All  of  these  efforts  lacked  unitv,  and  it  was  not  until  the  factorv  act 
of  1802  that  the  education  of  apprentices  was  made  the  subject  of 

«G.  C.  T.  Bartley:  ludiistrial  ScIumiIs  for  the  People,  1871.  p.  a2C». 
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legislative  provision.  This  was  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton 
and  other  mills  and  factories."  Among  other  things,  the  act  pro- 
vided that  all  apprentices  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  factories 
during  the  first  four  years  of  apprenticeship  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  one  of  them,  upon  every  working  day 
during  the  hours  of  work  by  a  teacher  provided  and  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer." Religious  instruction  was  also  given  on  Sunday.  Thus 
the  responsibility  for  this  instruction  was  definitely  placed  on  the 
employer.  In  1806  a  private  evening  school  for  boys  and  girls  who 
had  to  work  during  the  day  was  opened  at  Bristol  by  the  Benevolent 
Evening  School  Society.'*  The  instruction  afforded  in  this  school 
was  gratuitous,  and  only  for  sons  and  daughters  of  the  laboring 
poor.  The  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Then  for  nearly  forty  years  little  was  done  in  developing  this  kind 
of  educational  work;  but  in  1839  Bishop  Hinds  laid  esj^ecial  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  evening  schools,  and  recommended  that 
instruction  in  them  be  limited  to  those  under  1()  years  of  age. 

After  1880  another  agency  was  largely  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing and  extending  evening  continuation  work,  namely,  the  science 
and  art  department.  This  was  the  second  great  department  directly 
concerned  with  education  which  offered  grants  of  public  money  to 
those  managers,  teachers,  and  students  who  fulfilled  the  conditions 
it  laid  down.^  It  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the  committee  of  trade, 
now  the  board  of  trade,  through  whose  efforts  a  normal  school  of 
design  was  established  in  183G  and  an  appropriation  of  £1,500  made 
for  that  purpose.  In  1852  the  arrangements  were  remodeled  and  a 
department  of  practical  art  was  established.  A  science  division  was 
added  the  following  year,  when  the  title  of  department  of  science 
and  art  was  first  bestowed.  In  1856  this  establishment  was  removed 
from  the  board  of  trade  to  the  new  education  department  under  the 
lord  president  of  the  council.  This  department  has  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  than  the  education  department  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in  general  control.  The  educa- 
tion department  was  finally  limited  to  England  and'  Wales,  while 
the  science  and  art  department  long  continued  to  extend  its  grants 
to  Scotland  and  even  to  Ireland.  It  has  l)een  more  ])rogressive  and 
has  placed  less  restriction  upon  the  schools  under  its  control^  The 
instruction  has  naturallv  had  an  industrial  trend,  but  it  has  sane- 
tioned  every  subject  taught  in  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the 
classics. 

a  J.  E.  O.  (le  Montmorency:  Progress  of  Education  In  Englaml,  1904,  p.  08. 
6  Hartley's  Journal  of  Education,  p.  44. 

c Graham  Balfour:  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
p.  154. 
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In  1851  the  education  department  first  began  to  give  grants  to  ele- 
mentary evening  schools,  and  in  1855  the  first  capitation  grants  were 
made  to  them.  Payments  were  also  made  to  teachers  in  these  schools, 
but  until  1861  teachers  in  day  schools  were  forbidden  to  teach  in 
night  schools.  The  revised  code  of  1861  withdrew  aid  to  teachers, 
but  abolished  the  restriction  on  day  school  teachers.  Capitation 
grants  were  made  on  average  attendance  and  payments  were  made 
for  results  of  examinations  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
During  this  time  and  imtil  1893  schools  received  grants  from  both  the 
education  department  and  from  the  department  of  science  and  art. 
The  result  of  the  restrictions  of  the  education  department  was  to 
make  these  schools  rely  more  and  more  on  the  department  of  science 
and  art.** 

The  attendance  at  evening  schools  increased  up  to  the  year  1870. 
In  that  year  the  act  relative  to  evening  schools  set  no  limit  on  the 
age  of  students  nor  was  the  work  compulsory.  The  instruction  given 
was  almost  entii'ely  limited  to  elementary  work,  in  that  grants  were 
given  only  for  such  work.  Work  of  a  more  advanced  character  was, 
nevertheless,  demanded  by  the  students  and  given.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation wei'e  not  specifically  empowered  to  conduct  evening  schools, 
but  the  times  when  schools  should  l>e  in  session  were  not  defined,  and 
hence  the  boards  were  left  free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  next  year 
the  grants  were  definitely  limited  to  persons  not  over  18  years  nor 
under  12  years  of  age.^  This  resulted  in  a  decreast*  in  the  number 
in  attendance.  In  1876  the  upper  limit  wat4  raised  to  iJl  years.  In 
1882  no  grants  were  given  except  to  those  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21. 

The  restriction  of  instruction  to  elementary  subjects  greatly  de- 
creased the  usefulness  of  these  schools  and  resulted  in  a  decreased 
attendance.  In  1888  the  commissioners  of  elementarv  education  rec- 
onmiended  that  the  evening  school  system  Ik*  thoroughly  revised; 
that  a  special  curriculum  and  a  spe<nal  schedule  of  standards  and 
subjects  be  allowed,  suitable  to  the  need  of  the  locality,  and  that 
local  managers  be  encouraged  to  submit  such  schedules  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval ;  that  tin*  provision  in  the  code  requiring  all  even- 
ing school  pupils  to  pass  examinations  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic as  a  condition  of  taking  additional  subjects  l>e  suspended  and 
no  superior  age  limit  be  imposed.'' 

In  the  act  of  1800  it  was  definitely  stated  that  the  ])rincipal  part  of 
the  instruction  need  not  be  elementary.     This  resulted  in  a  very  rapid 


o Balfour:  Edncatlonal  Systems  of  Great  Hrltaln  and  Ireland,  pp.  40-43. 

ft  Minutes  of  the  Sehool  Board  of  I^mdon.  Vol.  I,  p.  89. 

cM.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Mwards:  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales.  1870-189.').  In  Education  Department  (England)  SiK^-lal  Reports 
on  Educational  Subjects.  Vol.  1,  p.  54. 
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development  from  elementary  to  advanced  work.  Shop  instruction 
and  special  industrial  subjects  were  introduced  and  became  jXipular. 
Thus  these  schools  more  and  more  grew  to  be  secondary  in  f^haracter. 
The  public  had  refused  to  provide  for  such  training  in  the  public  day 
schools,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  evening  school?,  responsive  as 
they  always  were  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  should  take  on  the 
character  of  secondary  schools  for  the  masses. 

A  further  impetus  was  given  in  1893,  when  a  new  code  for  even- 
ing continuation  schools  was  published.  The  following  were  stated 
as  the  aims  of  these  schools  : 

1.  To  offer  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all. 

2.  To  give  freedom  to  managers  in  the  organization  of  the  school.. 

3.  To  render  the  course  concise  and  yet  complete  in  essential  de- 
tails, and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grants  offered  by  the  board.** 

The  main  changes  introduced  were:  (1)  Attendance  of  J^ersons 
over  21  was  recognized;  (2)  no  scholar  was  compelled  to  take  the 
elementary  subjects;  (3)  duplicate  grants  by  the  education  depart- 
ment and  the  department  of  science  and  art  were  avoided;  (4)  grants 
were  basjed  on  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  not  on  that  of  indi- 
vidual scholars;  (5)  grants  were  based,  not  on  attendance,  but  on  the 
aggregate  number  of  hours  of  attendance;  (6)  examinations  were  to 
be  without  warning  instead  of  on  fixed  days.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion was  continued  for  those  who  needed  it.^ 

In  1900  the  Cockerton  judgment  declared  it  illegal  for  school 
boards  to  apply  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  other  than  elementary 
subjects  or  for  pupils  above  14.  While  this  decision  deprived  the 
evening  schools  of  the  grant  for  elementary  education,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  grants  fi'om  the  science  and  art  department.  The  action 
would  have  seriously  crippled  the  work  but  that  by  the  acts  of  1901 
and  1902  provision  was  made  for  continuing  evening  schools  from  year 
to  year,  and  special  grants  were  made  for  them.  By  the  act  of  1902  it 
was  definitely  declared  that  "  all  instruction  after  4  p.  m.  is  second- 
ary," thus  definitely  deciding  that  hereafter  the  evening  schools 
should  not  receive  grants  as  elementary  schools.  Klementary  in- 
struction was  still  provided  and  grants  made  for  it,  but  higher  grants 
were  paid  for  more  advanced  work.  By  this  act  the  previous  regu- 
lations regarding  the  evening  schools  w^ere  combined  with  the  science 
and  art  regulaticms  in  so  far  as  these  affected  the  evening  schools. 

The  evening  schools  as  now  conducted  in  p]ngland  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  educational  system.     Their  value  and  function  is  brought 

a  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards :  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales.  187O-1S05.  In  Education  Department  (England)  Special  Reports 
on  Educaticmal  Subjects,  Vol.  I,  pp.  r>4-.V>. 
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out  clearly  by  the  prefatory  note  to  the  Regulations  for  Evening 
Schools  for  1905 : 

Every  year  affords  further  demonstrntion  of  the  high  value  that  attaches  to  the 
work  of  the  eveniug  schools  where  these  have  heeu  developed  in  iiuiiil)er  and  va- 
riety comparahle  with  the  needs  of  tliose  who  may  Ik?  expected  to  attend  them. 
The  defining  feature  of  the  schools  and  classes  passing  under  this  general  desig- 
nation is  that  they  are  intended  to  maintain  educational  facilities  for  those 
already  engaged  in  some  (X'cupation  whi(»h  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  their 
time.  They  therefore  meet  normally  in  the  evenings  or  on  Saturday  afternoons ; 
but  where  the  employment  by  which  the  students  earn  their  livelihood  renders 
other  times  more  convenient,  classes  meeting  in  the  daytime  may  be  recognized 
under  the  same  category  and  are  eligible  for  grants.a 

As  with  the  German  continuation  schools,  these  schools  have  grown 
up  in  response  to  a  definite  need,  and  so  are  Ix^tter  adapte<l  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated  than 
are  the  regular  elementary  day  schools.  To  quote  again  from  the 
prefatory  note : 

So  diverse  are  the  conditions  under  which  such  schools  have  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  education,  that  no  single  definite  scheme  of  organization  or  course 
of  study  can  be  prescribed  as  applicable  to  all  localities.  Circumstances  of  life 
In  town  and  country,  the  number  and  variety  of  industries  in  the  locality,  previ- 
ous education,  and  future  prospects  of  students  are  some  of  tlie  considerations 
that  affect  materially  the  possibilities  of  evening  class  teaching.  In  view  of 
this  great  range  of  conditions,  regulations  which  have  to  be  of  national  applica- 
tion must  necessarily  l>e  elastic.  These  regulations  are  drawn  so  as  to  [)ermit 
the  dire^-t  adaptation  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality.  At  the  same  time  they  prescrll)e  limitations  which  aim  at  si^curing 
definite  educational  results  as  a  condition  of  grants.® 

Conditions  of  admission, — No  pupils  are  admitted  who  are  not 
exempt  from  attendance  at  the  regular  day  schools.  The  law  reciuircs 
all  lietween  the  ages  of  5  and  14  to  attend  the  day  schools  unless  they 
have  attained  a  certain  standard.  The  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  evening  schools  is  12  years  and  very  few  are  under  13.  The 
age  percentages  of  evening  school  pupils  are  shown  in  the  statistics 

given  on  page  72. 

Organization. — The  organization  is  extremely  varied.  In  the  more 
advanced  schools  regularly  organized  courses  are  provided,  extending 
over  several  years.  In  some  there  are  also  junior  courses  in  elemen- 
tary subjects,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  more  advanced  work. 
The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  afford  pupils  a  complete  training  con- 
necting their  previous  work  in  the  elementary  school  with  their 
coming  technical  studies.  In  these  classes  the  material  for  study  is 
taken  directly  from  the  industries  in  which  the  students  are  engaged. 

o  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions,  etc..  IDO;").  Prefa- 
tory Memorandum.     (In  N.  U.  T.  Edition  of  Code  for  1JH)5,  p.  HVJ.) 
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In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  organization  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive schools,  three  systems  will  be  given  in  detail ;  one  in  Mont- 
rose, Scotland ;  one  in  Leeds,  and  one  in  Manchester. 

Moiitrose, — At  Montrose  there  are  not  so  manv  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organization,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
city,  but  its  system  serves  to  show  what  may  l)e  done  in  the  smaller 
places.  There  are  three,  or  possibly  four,  divisions:  First,  there 
is  the  elementary  division,  which  consists  of  a  one-year  course 
and  "  serves  the  purpose  of  completing  an  unfinished  elementary 
school  education."  "  It  is  open  to  all  who  are  free  from  the  obli- 
gation to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the  education  act."<»  Secondly, 
there  are  the  courses  grouped  under  the  heads  of  domestic,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  science,  and  art  studies.  These  are  open  to 
all  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  or  who  hold  a  qualifying  certificate 
from  the  first  or  elementary  division.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
only  one  year  in  length,  as  the  domestic  course,  while  others  are  laid 
out  for  three  or  even  four  years  of  work.  The  third  division  con- 
sists of  a  one-year  course,  and  is  called  the  "  Recreative  course."  It 
comprises  courses  in  physical  drill,  gymnastics,  and  swimming,  and 
is  open  to  all  who  are  in  regular  attendance  on  any  of  the  other 
classes.     It  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  others. 

Leeds, — The  system  as  organized  in  Leeds  merits  careful  study. 
Here  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
grades  of  workers  from  the  employer  downward,  and  so  to  coordinate 
all  the  educational  activities  that  each  will  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  others.  The  scheme  is  given  in  detail  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
higher  education  department  of  the  city  of  Leeds  for  the  year  1906-7. 
Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  items  will  be  given  here. 

There  are  five  main  lines  hiid  out: 

I.  Technical  and  te<*hnoloRk*al  cnlucation  and  trainini?. 
II.  Commercial  education  and  training. 

III.  Education  and  training  in  art. 

IV.  Education  and  training  in  domestic  arts. 
v.  Training  course  for  teachers  of  ail  grades. 

Each  of  these  except  the  last  has  its  foundation  in  the  general 
evening  schools,  which  are  made  ])reparatory  to  the  later  cour§es;  that 
is,  while  the  work  in  all  the  general  evening  schools  is  very  similar,  it 
is  adapted  more  or  less  to  the  courses  which  follow.  Starting,  then, 
with  tlie  preparatory  course  in  the  general  evening  schools,  we  see  a 
continuous  line  up  through  the  elementary  and  intermediate  courses 
to  the  advanced  courses,  and  ending,  in  the  case  of  the  technical  and 
commercial  courses,  in  the  University  of  I^eeds.  The  "  ladder  "  of 
the  evening  work  in  technology  and  that  in  commercial  education  is 
here  given. 

a  Prospectus  of  Continuation  (^lasses  of  Montrose.     1906-07. 
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Chrade  IV, — The  University  of  I^ieeds.     (Special  lecture  courses.) 

Orade  III, — Advanced  and  honors  course. 

Grade  II. — Elementary  and  intermediate  courses. 

Grade  I. — General  evening  schools.     (Preparatory  courses.) 

The  various  technical  and  commercial  schools  throughout  the  city 
are  utilized  for  this  instruction,  as  are  the  art  schools  and  the  "  domes- 
tic institutes."  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  anyone  to  pass  through 
the  different  grades  and  receive  a  well-rounded  and  complete  course 
in  any  branch  of  instruction  which  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

All  of  these  courses  are  very  complete.  That  in  technical  and  tech- 
nological education  provides  complete  courses  for  persons  engaged  in 
the  following  trades : 

1.  Engineering  trades. 

a.  Mechanical  engineering. 

b.  Electrical  engineering. 

2.  Electrical  industries. 

3.  Building  trades. 

4.  Leather  and  boot  trades. 

5.  Clothing  trades. 

6.  Chemical  and  allied  industries. 

7.  Mining. 

8.  Textile  industries. 

9.  Printing. 
10.  Farriery. 

The  instruction  is  by  competent  teachers  and  is  very  thorough  and 
systematic. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  special  half-day  and  evening 
engineering  course  which  has  just  been  established.  This  is  offered 
to  students  in  mechanical  engineering.  ''  By  this  means  engineering 
employers  of  the  city  and  district  now  have  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing apprentices  and  trade  boys  who  have  exceptional  merit  or  ability 
to  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  of  the  technical  school 
to  receive  a  more  thorough  course  of  study  than  is  possible  in  evening 
classes  alone.  Arrangements  are  made  for  a  complete  four  years' 
course."  Pupils  must  be  over  10  years  old,  and  preference  is  given 
to  those  actually  engaged  in  engineering  works  who  are  sent  by  their 
employers.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  this  plan  to  other  lines  of 
industry  and  trade  represented  in  the  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  regarding  the  particular  studies 
pursued.  Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  in  I^eds  there  is  a 
very  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  coordinating  and  unifying  the  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  working  peo])le.  There  has  been  a  careful 
study  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  city,  and  a  definite,  well- 
devised  plan  for  meeting  these  needs,  utilizing  all  the  existing  means 
for  this  end. 

Manchester. — In  Manchester  there  is  also  a  graded  system.  In 
some  respects  it  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  one  m  Ijeed's^,  ^N\u\fe.m  QjOeisx's* 
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it  is  more  complete.  Manchester  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  tech- 
nical schools.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation, as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  concerned,  has  to  do  with 
the  evening  schools,  in  which  there  are  enrolled  nearly  30,000  pupils. 
As  in  I^eds,  the  buildings  of  the  day  technical  schools  are  utilized. 

The  graded  system  here  given  is  taken  from  the  Directory  of  Even- 
ing Schools  and  Classes  for  the  year  190r>-7,  published  by  the  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  city  of  Manchester. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  graded  system  of  courses  of  in- 
structioh  in  the  Manchester  evening  schools: 


GRADE  ni. 


Municipal  School  of  Tech- 
nology. —  Specialized  in- 
struction in  science  and 
technology. 


Municipal  School  of  Com- 
merce.-—^specialized  inirtnic- 
tion  in  commercial  Kubjecta. 


GRADE  II. — Branch  technical  and  commercial  schofAtt:  evening  intAitutesfor  tromen  and  girU. 


Technical  courses  extend- 
ing over  3  years,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  artisan  stu- 
dents. 


Commercial  courses  ex- 
tending over  3  years,  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  juniors  in  bu.siness 
houses. 


Domestic  course  extending 
over  2  years,  for  women 
and  girls  over  16  years 
old. 


(»RADE  I. — Ei^ening  ct/ntinuatUm  9cIuhjU. 


Preliminary  technical 
course  extending  over  2 
years,  for  boys  engaged 
in  manual  occupations. 


Preliminary  commercial 
course  extending  over  2 
years,  for  boys  and  girls 
engaged  in  commercial 
or  distributive  occupa- 
tions. 


Preliminary  domestic 
course  extending  over  2 
years,  for  girls  desirous 
of  receiving  a  training 
in  domestic  subjects. 


General  (!orR«E, 

For  Ixjys  and  girls  who  desire  to  improve  their  general  education  or  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently prepareil  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  courses. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  there  are  also  well  laid  out  courses  based  on 
the  general  continuation  school  and  ending  in  the  municipal  .schools 
of  commerce  and  of  technologv'.  A  boy  entering  the  evening  con- 
tinuaticm  s(Jiool  at  14  wouhl  thus  nominallv  reach  Grade  III  bv 

ft  « 

the  time  he  was  11)  years  old.  The  Municipal  School  of  Commerce 
is  an  evening  school  entirely,  and  the  School  of  Technology  very 
largely  so.  In  lOOH  out  of  a  total  of  4,Ot24  students  only  234  were 
day  pupils. 

The  whole  population  is  considered  in  the  organization,  as  at 
I^eds,  and  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  industrial  workers,  yoimg  and 
ohl. 

(^Krrindtffn. — According  to  the  code  of  1005  the  subjects  in  the 
evening  schools  of  England  are  grouped  in  six  divisions,  as  follows: 

I.  Preparatory  and  general :  Reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic, 
liiiowlodgo  of  common  things,  elementary  principles  of  science,  ele- 
mentary drawing,  life  and  duties  of  citizens,  theory  of  music,  and 
vocal  music. 
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Literary  and  commercial :  English.  Latin,  French,  German,  any  other 
modem  language,  geography,  history,  economics,  mercantile  law  and 
practice,  commercial  correspondence  and  office  routine,  bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand. 

II.  Art 

in.  Manual  instruction:  Includes  woodwork  and  metal  work. 

IV.  Science:  Any    generalized    or    special    branch    of    science,    including 

mathematics,  will  be  accepted  if  adetiuate. 
V.  Home   occupations    and    industries :    Needlework,    domestic    economy, 
cooking,  dressmaking  ahd  cutting  out,   laundry  work,  dairy   work, 
gardening,  cottage  industries,  ambulance,  home  nursing. 

VI.  Ph^'sical  training.     This  aims  at  the  general  physical  development  of 
those  instructed.     Adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupil. 

These  are  the  subjects  authorized  bv  the  l)oar(l  for  which  grant-? 
are  given.  Few  schools  have  all  of  these,  nor  is  it  intended  that  they 
all  should.  On  the  other  hand,  other  subjects  than  those  mentioned 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  recognized.  All  schools  must 
have  at  least  two  subjects,  although  no  pupil  is  compelled  to  take 
more  than  one  subject. 

As  has  been  said,  the  whole  organization  and  plan  of  the  schools  is 
flexible,  so  that  it  may  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  needs  of  different 
localities.  As  a  result,  we  find  widely  varying  conditions  in  different 
places.  In  the  rural  districts  courses  are  given  in  dairying  and 
farriery  as  well  as  in  the  regular  elementary  subjects.  In  industrial 
centers  the  work  takes  on  a  distinct ivelv  industrial  cast,  and  aims  at 
supplementing  the  practical  work  of  the  apprentice.  In  other  locali- 
ties the  instruction  is  more  formal,  and  is  comparable  to  that  in  the 
secondary  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  where  the 
instruction  is  based  on  the  vocation,  as  in  industrial  or  commercial 
schools,  the  interest  is  far  greater  and  the  practical  benefits  derived 
are  correspondingly  more  far-reaching  and  lasting.  Pupils  in  gen- 
eral are  unwilling  to  spend  the  time  and  energy  necessary  for  general 
education,  but  must  see  some  practical  results  forthcoming.  The 
curriculum,  as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  a  school,  nuist  shape 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  locality,  and  hence  must  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  particular  city  in  which  it  is  situated.  A  glance 
at  the  course  of  study  laid  out  in  any  of  the  industrial  centers,  such 
as  Leeds  or  Manchester,  will  sho\v  the  great  variety  of  subjects  given. 
No  adequate  idea  of  the  course  as  a  whole  can  Ik»  given  here. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  character  of  the 
work,  three  tables  showing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Man- 
chester schools  are  here  given.  By  reference  to  the  previous  table  of 
the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  proper  place  of  each  can  at  once 
be  determined. 
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Q)urses  of  instnui^ion  extniding  over  two  yearn  for  atudetUti  of  evening  continualioti  ttchools 

at  Manchester. 

8E(!0NI)  YEAR  EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  C0UR8E. 


Preliminary 
course   for 
gaffed    in 
pursuits. 


art  inan 

boys  en- 

induHtrial 


Hrs.  wkly. 

WorkRbop  arithme- 
tic  2 

Woodwork  and  prac- 
tical dravring 2 

Klementary  science.  1 

EngllHh 1 


6 


Preliminary  commer- 
cial course  for  boys 
or  girls  cngajircd  in 
commercial  or  dis- 
tributive o  c  c  u  p  a- 
Uons. 


Preliminary  domestic 
course  for  girls  and 
young  women  who 
desire  instruction 
in  domestic  econ- 
omy subjects. 


Jlrf.  wkly. 
Commercial     arith- 

English 1 

Commercial    corre- 
spondence    and 

office  routine 1 

Geography 1 

Bookkeeping  or 
shorthana 1 

6 


JIr8.  ivkly. 

English  1 

Dressmaking 2 

Home  nursing 1 

Cookery  o 2 


6 


General  course  for  boys 
and  girls  who  arc  too 
backward  to  take  one 
of  the  foregoing 
courses  and  who  re- 
quire instruction 
chiefly  in  thesubiects 
of  the  day  school. 


As  below. 


FIRST  YEAR  EVENING  CONTINUATION  8<^HOOL  COURSE. 


Hrf.  wkly. 

Workshop  arithme- 
tic   2 

Woodwork  and  prac- 
tical drawing 2 

Elementary  science.  1 

English 1 


Hrs.  wkly. 
Commercial     arith- 
metic  2 

English 2 

Geography 1 

Bookkeeping  or 
shorthana 1 


Jim.  wkly. 

English 1 

A  rithme  tic  and 
household  ac- 
counts   1 

Needlework  and 
dressmaking 2 

Cookery  a 2 

6 


The  students  in  this 
class,  as  a  rule,  will 
receive  instruction 
in  reading,  hand- 
writing, and  comp<»- 
sition,  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic, 
with  or  without  the 
addition  of  one  or 
two  other  subjects, 
at  the  discretion  of 
the  head  teacher. 
As  the  students  will 
be  of  varying  attain- 
ments, much  of  the 
teaching  will  neces- 
sarily bo  individual. 


'« Where  co()kery  can  not  be  taken,  millinery  or  needlework  may  be  substituted. 

Courses  of  instruction  (wtending  over  three  years  for  artisan  students  in  branch  evening 

technical  school*  at  Manchester. 


SECOND  YEAR  TECHNICAL  CXIURSE 
Engineering  course.      !  Building  trades  course 


Hrn. 

Machine  construc- 
tion        2 

Applied  mechanics 
(theoretical  and 
practical) 2\ 

Mathematics 1 

Geometry 1 


<'ii 


Building  construc- 
tion   

Applied  mechan- 
ics (theoretical 
and  practical).. 

Mathematics 

(Jeometry 


Hrt. 
2 


24 

1 

1 


6i 


(■hemical  indastries 
course. 


Chemistry  ( theo- 
retical and  prac- 
tical)  

Physics  (^theoreti- 
cal and  practi- 
cal)   

Mathematics 


Hr». 


2i 


2i 


Electrical  course. 


Hrt. 

Magnetism  and 
electricity  (theo- 
retic4il  and  prac- 
tical)     2i 

Mathematics  and 
geometry 2 

Special  machine 
drawing  for  elec- 
trical engineers. . 


•> 


6* 
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Counes  of  instruidion  extending  over  three  years  for  artisan  stttdents  in  branch  ei^etnng 

technical  schools  at  Manchester — Continued. 


FIRST  YEAR  TECHNICAL  COURSE. 


Hrt. 
Machine  drawing.      2 
Applied  mechanics 
(theoretical  and 

pmctical) 2^ 

Experimental 
mathematics 2 

6* 

Building  construc- 
tion   

Applied  mechan- 
ics (theoretical 
and  practical).. 

Experimental 
mathematics . . . 

nrB. 


2 


21 


64i 


Hr9. 

Chemistry  (theo- 
retical and  prac- 
tical)       2i 

Physics  rtheoreti- 
cal  and  practi- 
cal       2^ 

Experimental 
mathematics ...      2 


Hrs. 

Magnetism  and 
electricity  (theo- 
retical and  prac- 
tical)     2* 

Experimental 
mathematics 2 

Applied  mechanics 
(theoretical  and 
practical) 2^ 


PREPARATORY  TECHNICAL  COURSE. 

.  Hours  -weekly. 

Experimental  mathematics 3 

I    Preliminary  physics  (theoretical  and  practical) 2\ 

I    English  composition 1 


Courses  of  instruction  extending  over  three  years  for  students  of  the  branch  rommernnl  evening 

schools  at  Manchester, 


SECOND  YEAR  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Shorthand  clerk <4 
and  typists. 


Hr». 
Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine  2 

Shorthand 2 

English 1 

Commercial 
arithmetic ...  1 


Junior  and  Invoice 
clerks. 


Jlrt. 
Commercial 

arithmetic ...  1 
Bookkeeping  ..  2 

Shorthand 2 

Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 


Bookkeepers. 


Hrts 
Commercial 

arithmetic...  1 
Brx>k keeping  ..  2 
Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   2 

English 1 


6 


Correspondents  and 
shippers'  clerks. 

^ — 

//r*. 

English 1 

A  modern  lan- 
guage  2 

CorresiKjndence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 

Commercial  ge- 
ography   1 

Bookkeeping  or 
shorthand  ...  1 

6 


Civil  service. 

Mrs. 
Arithmetic.    2 
Composition 
and  hand- 
writing...   2 
(teograpny . .    2 

6 

FIRST  YEAR  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Hrn. 
Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine  2 

Shorthand 2 

English 1 

Commercial 
arithmetic...  1 


I 


Hrs, 
Commercial 

arithmetic ...  1 
Bookkeeping  ..  2 

Shorthand 2 

Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine   1 


6 


//rn. 

Commereia  1 
arithmetic  ...  2 

Bookkeeping  ..  2 

Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine    1 

English 1 


Hr«. 

English 1 

A  modern  lan- 
gtiage 2 

Correspondence 
and  office  rou- 
tine    1 

Commercial  ge- 
ography   1 

Bookkeej)ing  or 
shorthand  ...  1 

6 


Ilrs. 

Arithmetic.    2 

Composition 

and   hand- 

writiiiK  ...    2 

(ioograpny..    2 


6 


PREPARATORY  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLAS.<^E.S  OF  COMMKKCIAL  STri)E.\TS. 

Hmirs  ivei'kl}/. 

Commercial  arithmetic 2 

English 2 

Geographv 1 

Commercial  correspondence  and  office  routine 1 

6 


Qirls  in  branch  commercial  schools  may  have  the  option  of  taking  a  domestic  course  when  such 
Babjects  are  already  taught  in  these  schools. 
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In  the  effort  to  reach  the  rural  communities,  traveling  schools  have 
been  established  in  not  a  few  places.  These  have  proven  to  l)e  of 
very  great  service.  In  Hampshire  the  education  committee  main- 
tains two  of  these  schools,  nameh^  a  dairy  school  and  a  traveling 
forge  for  instruction  in  farriery.  These  travel  for  forty  weeks  dur- 
ing the  year,  giving  a  course  of  ten  days  in  each  place.**  In  the 
dairv  school  there  are  ten  churns,  one  for  each  student.  The  students 
are  taught  how  to  make  butter  and  soft  cheese,  and  are  instructed  in 
the  use  of  the  cream  separator.  Among  the  appliances  used  is  a 
Gerber  butter  tester,  and  when  the  dairy  school  is  located  in  a  dis- 
trict the  farmers  of  the  district  can  have  their  milk  tested  free. 
The  fee  for  a  ten-day  couz'se  is  2s.  Gd. ;  for  five  days.  Is.  Gd.  The  work 
is  very  much  appreciated  and  is  thoroughly  remunerative  also.  The 
traveling  forge  accommodates  four  persons  at  a  time.  Only  smiths 
are  allowed  to  attend.  The  class  is  usually  held  from  G  to  7  p.  m. 
The  van  is  equipped  for  horseshoeing,  and  a  very  practical  course  of 
instruction  is  given.  Although  there  are  many  continuation  schools 
of  a  very  elementary  character  in  the  rural  districts,  there  is  very 
little  support  for  them;  while  these  traveling  schools,  ministering 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  are  cordially  welcomed  and 
supported. 

Admmistration, — As  was  seen  from  the  history  of  these  schools, 
the  administration  was  formerlv  divided  between  the  science  and  art 
department  and  the  education  department.  Now,  as  far  as  they  are 
administered  by  educational  authority,  the  education  department  has 
complete  charge.  It  is  well  to  realize,  however,  that  a  great  many 
of  these  schools,  especially  in  London,  were  founded  by  the  various 
guilds,  and  many  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  private  tech- 
nical schools  throughout  the  country.  These*,  night  classes  often 
reach  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  do  the  day  classes.  All 
these  may  receive  grants  from  the  education  department  if  their 
courses  comply  with  the  regulations.  So  we  see  that  the  education 
department  has  come  to  exercise  supervision  over  schools  of  diverse 
character,  which  are  supported  by  agencies  of  widely  different 
natures.  Those  established  or  taken  over  by  the  local  educational 
authority  come  directly  under  its  jurisdiction,  while  those  established 
and  supported  by  other  agencies  do  not,  and  are  independent  except 
in  regard  to  the  grants.  They  must  comply  with  certain  conditions 
imposed  by  the  education  department  if  they  wish  to  receive  the 
grant.  "  Natural  development  has  brought  about  a  condition  in 
which  industrial  success,  responsible  citizenship,  and  social  solidarity 
all  require  intelligent  and  moral  stability."  Hence  the  education  of 
the  working  people  is  no  longer  a   private  matter,  but  an  urgent 

a  M.  E.  Sadler :  Secondary  Education  in  Ilampsliire,  p.  C2. 
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nec«ffiity  resting  on  the  state.  It  has  thus  come  obowt  that  more  and 
inon>  the  stute  is  taking  upon  itself  the  support  and  education  of  the 
working  people. 

Support. — Each  school  is  supported  partly  by  local  authority, 
cither  private  or  public,  and  partly  by  pubiie  granls  from  the  central 
governmenL  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
must  be  met  by  the  local  authority,  by  endowments,  subscriptions,  tui- 
li<m  fees,  etc." 

The  system  of  grants  has  changed  greatly  from  time  to  time.  At 
present  the  public  grants  are  extensive  and  variable.  It  is  by  this 
uieans  that  the  central  educational  authority  exercises  supervision 
and  direction  over  these  schools.  Grants  are  limited  to  pupils  over 
12  years  of  age  and  to  instruction  given  after  4  p.  ni..  although  by 
special  arrangement  the  latter  rule  may  be  bi-oken.  "  No  grant  will 
be  made  for  instruction  in  any  subject  or  course  in  which  less  than 
twenty  hours  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  year.  No  student's 
attendance  in  any  course  may  be  counted  unless  he  has  received  at 
least  fourteen  hours'  instruction  in  that  course."  * 

The  grants  are  given  for  attendance  and  for  results  of  examina- 
tions. The  grants  for  attendance  vary  from  Is.  6d.  for  phyacal 
training  to  3s.  Cd.  for  ordinary  work  in  the  other  divisions.  This 
amount  can  be  and  usually  is  increased  for  special  work.  As  high 
as  25s.  may  be  given  in  some  science  subjects.  Such  grants  are  pay- 
able to  the  scIkkjI  for  eacli  scholar  for  each  complete  twenty  hours 
of  instruction  received.  The  number  of  hours  that  can  be  counted 
for  such  work  is  limited,  varying  from  60  to  lOl)  hours.  The.se  grants 
are  protected  by  various  provisions  as  to  Ihe  length  of  the  recitation 
period  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 

Grants  on  examination  are  made  for  scholars  who  have  received 
at  least  twenty  lessons  in  each  subject  during  the  year,  and  are  as 
follows ; 

(a)  £3,  £2,  and  £l  for  an  excellent,  first  class,  and  second  class  in 
drawing  from  life,  modeling  from  life,  or  architectural  design. 

(6)  £6  and  £3  for  a  first  and  second  class  "  in  honors." 

Grants  will  not  l)c  allowed  for  more  than  three  such  examination 
result.t  for  tlio  same  individual  in  any  one  year. 

This  system  is  much  the  sumo  as  that  of  the  day  schools,  and  has 
grown  up  gradually.  It  may  well  be  questioned  from  the  ^Vmerican 
standpoint  whether  it  has  Ix^en  altogether  beneficial  in  its  results,  and 
what  the  outcome  will  bo  we  can  not  foretell.  At  present  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  continuation 
schools  and  technical  education. 

"RegulnlloUB  Tor  Technical  Scbools.  eta.  for  190C.  I'art  I.  sec.  12.     ( 
T.  Edltiou  of  Code.  p.  05.) 

» Ibid..  Part  I.  Chop.  II,  arts.  25-34. 
915—07 r. 
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Prizes  and  certi-ficatesJ^ — Certificates  are  given  to  each  student  who 
successfully  passes  the  examination  in  any  subject.  These  are  of  two 
grades:  The  ordinary  one  for  merely  passing,  and  the  honors  cer- 
tificate. Attendance  certificates  are  also  given  to  students  who  have 
attended  at  least  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  those  who  have  passed  in  the  drawing  subjects,  in  science, 
and  in  art.  Certificates  given  by  outside  agencies,  such  as  the  city 
and  guilds  of  London  Institute,  are  also  honored  by  the  board. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  day  schools,  there  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  prizes,  medals,  etc.  Wyatt  says,  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  prizes  in  the  evening  schools."  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  feeling,  and  one  can  well  realize  that  it  is  so,  especially  when 
the  prize  system  in  the  day  school  is  considered.  These  prizes  and 
aw^ards  are  of  various  kinds — books,  instruments,  etc.,  medals,  and 
scholarships.  The  prizes  are  awarded  partly  by  the  board,  but  mostly 
by  outside  agencies.  For  these  there  are  often  special  examinations. 
In  the  year  1902-3  the  value  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  London 
school  board  w  as  £860. 

Examinations. — Examinations  are  given  in  all  subjects.  Previous 
to  1894  all  students  were  examined  by  the  Government  inspector  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  examination  of  schools.  Now,  however, 
these  examinations  are  given  by  a  great  variety  of  bodies.^  In  Lon- 
don, among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city  and  guilds  of  London  Institute, 
Cambridge  University,  and  the  school  board.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  complicated  system  of  grants,  prize  scholarships,  etc.,  now  in 
vogue. 

Fees, — ^The  question  of  charging  fees  has  been  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  evening  schools 
of  London.^  In  1882  a  fee  of  3d.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  quarter,  was 
charged.  P>om  1884  to  1889  most  schools  charged  from  Id.  to  2d. 
per  week.  There  was  an  extra  charge  for  French  and  also  for  cook- 
cry.  For  a  few  wrecks  in  1888  and  1889  a  fee  of  Is.  per  week  was 
charged  for  adults,  but  it  was  soon  discontinued.  In  1898  the  schools 
were  freed  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts.  They  remained  free 
until  1902,  when  the  management  was  changed,  as  was  noted  above. 
In  the  session  of  1902-3  the  schools  were  free  to  all  under  16  vears  of 
age,  to  soldiers  in  uniform,  and  to  the  deaf.     At  present  the  fee  for 

a  Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  etc.,  for  100f>,  Part  I,  Chap.  VI,  articles 
73-75. 
6  School  Board  of  London,  1870-1904,  p.  276. 
c  Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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ordinary  schools  is  Is.  per  session  for  those  over  16  years,  and  it 
ranges  up  to  5s.  per  session  for  special  subjects.  The  tendency  is 
distinctly  in  favor  (1)  of  charging  fees  for  all  evening  students; 
(2)  of  making  fees  for  those  under  10  less  than  for  those  over  that 
age;  (3)  of  charging  more  for  higher  than  for  elementary  subjects. 
It  is  found  that  a  nominal  fee  is  more  likely  to  insure  a  good  attend- 
ance. In  the  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  code  for  1905  this  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  board  is  made : 

The  board  have  in  the  past  few  years  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  inducing  managers  to  charge  fees  to  students  attending  even- 
ing schools  and  classes,  and  the  experience  of  these  three  years  [1902-1905]  has 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  the  view  that  a  charge  of  tlie  Ivind  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  education.  They  realize,  however,  tliat  in  a  few  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  in  the  poorer  parts  of  some  towns,  the  adoption  of  the  foe-charging  system 
requires  to  be  introduced  gradually,  and,  indeed,  in  a  small  number  of  cases  is 
still  unadvisable.  They  are  prepared  to  consider  upon  its  merits  each  case 
where  it  is  proposed  either  to  charge  no  fees  at  all  or  to  remit  the  fees  on  a 
large  scale.<» 

In  Manchester,  in  order  to  induce  the  pupils  completing  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  begin  at  once  attendance  at  the  evening  school,  it  was 
decided  in  1904  to  remit  the  fee  to  all  such  pupils.  The  increased 
attendance  has  amply  justified  the  experiment  and  the  plan  has  been 
continued. 

Hovrs  of  attendance, — The  usual  number  of  evenings  per  week  is 
three,  but  in  certain  cases  four  or  even  five  evenings  are  given.  The 
ordinary  hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30,  but  in  the  commercial  schools 
and  some  others  they  are  from  7  to  9.30.  This  interval  is  divided 
into  two  or  in  some  cases  into  three  periods.  The  session  usually 
begins  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Septeml)er  and  lasts  until  the 
end  of  April.  A  small  numl)er  of  classes  continue  until  the  middle 
of  July,  but  very  little  work  of  a  solid  character  is  done  after  the  end 
of  April.     Many  schools  do  not  begin  until  the  first  of  November. 

In  several  places  day  classes  are  held,  and  are  recognized  by  the 
education  department  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  evening  classes. 
As  was  seen  in  Leeds,  there  is  a  definite  movement  on  foot  to  provide 
part-time  day  classes  for  young  apprentices.  Arrangements  are  made 
with  employers  or  masters  by  which  the  brighter  apprentices  are 
enabled  to  secure  more  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  day 
classes  of  the  higher  technical  and  industrial  schools.  The  general 
tendencv  is  w^ell  stated  bv  Mr.  Ifobert  L.  Morant,  the  sccretarv  of  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  Regulations 

o  Regulations    for    Evening    Scliools.    etc.,     1905.     Prefatory    Memorandum. 
(N.  U.  T.  Edition  of  Code  of  1905,  pp.  165-166.) 
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for  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Art,  and  Other  Schools  and  Classes 

for  Further  Education,  published  by  the  board  of  education  in  1906 : 

Year  by  year  the  evening  school  system  Is  being  more  fully  developed,  and 
the  schools  are  fnlfllling  an  ever  larger  function  in  the  supply  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  now  no  longer  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  branch  of  educa- 
tional work  which  may  be  called  **  Further  education  "  that  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  evening.  In  many  cases  employers  And  It  possible  to  set  their  apprentices 
free  in  groups  for  instruction  in  school  on  certain  mornings  or  afternoons 
weekly  throughout  the  year  or  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  classes  in 
domestic  subjects  meeting  In  the  afternoon  are  found  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  girls  and  women  who  are  occupied  in  their  homes  during  the  evenings ;  win- 
ter courses  in  agricultural  subjects  for  farmers*  sons  and  vacation  courses  for 
teachers  run  continuously  for  several  weeks  of  whole-day  attendance;  short 
local  day  courses  in  dairying  and  other  rural  industries  are  conducteil  by 
county  instructors,  and  the  development  in  recent  years  of  facilities  for  special- 
ized work  of  a  high  standard  in  technical  institutions  and  schools  of  art  has 
been  a  conspicuous  sign  of  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  technical 
education.  These  higher  centers  of  educational  influence  are  now  brought,  by 
systems  of  bursaries  and  free  admissions,  within  the  reach  of  numenms  stu- 
dents who,  but  for  their  previous  evening  school  training,  would  have  bei»n 
unprepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  them.  Indeed,  not  only  has  there  been  a 
markeil  advance  In  the  volume  and  standard  of  the  work  carried  on  in  day 
classes,  but  day  and  evening  classes  alike  are  being  more  and  more  fully 
organized  as  com|)onent  and  reciprocally  helpful  parts  of  one  coherent  scheme 
for  further  education. 

The  great  problem  in  these  schools  is  that  of  irregular  attendance. 

The  per  cent  of  average  attendance  is  estimated  by  Creasey  to  be 

below  60.« 

Various  methods  which  have  been  tried  to  se<'ure  more  regular  attendance 
have  met  with  little  or  no  suwess.  Returning  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fee, 
annual  outings  or  social  evenings  during  the  scission,  lantern  entertainments, 
and  concerts,  making  the  schools  absolutely  free  are  exiieriments  which  have 
only  been  suc»cessful  in  isolated  instances.  The  lack  of  any  real  liking  for 
study,  of  any  desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  counter  attractions 
have  proved  too  strong. & 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
regularity  of  attendance.  Some  authorities  are  strongly  urging  com- 
pulsory attendance  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  up  to  10  or  17  years. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  wnll  be  done  for  some  time.'' 

Attendauce. — That  these  schools  have  in  an  increasing  manner  min- 
istered to  the  needs  of  the  people  may  be  clearly  seen  by  glancing  at 
diagram  6  (p.  69),  which  shows  the  growth  in  the  total  attendance 
on  the  evening  schools  in  England  and  Wales  from  1890  to  1904. 
The  sudden  rise  from  1893  to  1894  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1894  the 
grants  were  extended  to  those  over  21  years  of  age.  This  diagram 
represents  in  only  a  partial  way  the  increased  facilities,  for  the 
schools  have  increased  greatly  in  efficiency  as  well  as  in  attendance. 


o  Creasey :  Technical  Education  in  Evening  Schools,  p.  30. 

^Ibld.,  p.  31. 

c  JWd.,  pp.  35,  297. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  place  that  the  evening  schools  occupy 
and  the  function  which  they  fulfill,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
the  general  educational  system  of  England  and  the  extent  to  which 
existing  day  schools  reach  the  people.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
matter,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  accurate  data  from 
the  numerous  schools  to  which  the  Government  does  not  give  grants, 
and  any  results  given  must  be  subject  to  some  error. 
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Diagram  6. — Totnl  attendance  In  the  evening  schools  of  England  and  Wales  for  each 
year  from  18fK)  to  1904.  The  numl>ers  at  the  left  of  the  flgure  show  the  enrollment  In 
thousands. 

The  statistics  which  form  the  basis  for  the  tables  and  diagrams 
which  are  here  given  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  education  of  England  for  the  most  part.  The  estimated  number 
of  children  up  to  15  years,  the  number  in  the-  public  elementary 
schools,  and  the  number  in  the  evening  schools  are  from  the  same 
source. 

The  data  for  the  secondary  schools  have  been  taken  from  the  only 
available  source — ^the  voluntary  census  of   1897.     No  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  separate  the  real  "secondary"  from  the  other  schools 
represented  in  this  census,  since  this  would  be  impossible,  and  for 
the  pre.sont  purpose  it  is  unnecessary.  Neitlier  has  any  attempt  lie«n 
made  to  correct  the  figures  given  in  1897  for  the  "  secondary  "  schools 
150  as  to  make  them  more  nearly  represent  conditions  in  15)00,  for  the 
reason  that  no  satisfactory  basis  for  such  correction  can  be  found. 
Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  attend- 
ing the  secondary  schools  which  receive  grants.  Whether,  this  has 
been  attended  by  a  like  increase  or  by  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance 
on  iJrivate,  endowed,  and  other  schools  not  receiving  grants,  or  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  schools  that  had  not  ]ire- 
vioiisly  received  grants  had  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
we  do  not  know.  It  therefore  seems  Wtter  to  leave  the  figures  as 
they  are,  realizing  that  su<'h  a  source  of  error  exists.  This  is  some- 
what otfset  by  the  fact  that  in  the  statistics  grouped  under  public 
elementary  schools  are  included  schools  and  institutions  for  deaf, 
blind,  epileptic,  and  defective  children.  In  these  in  1904  there  were 
under  instruction  10,C03  children,  who  would  only  partly  offset  the 
gain  in  the  secondary  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  mentioned,  there  are  also 
pupils  in  the  day  art  classes  and  some  day  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
art;  also  the  pupils  in  the  day  clas.seH  of  the  technical  institutions 
and  in  the  universities  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  lint  all  these  taken 
together  form  so  small  a  per  ctmt  of  the  whole  number  considered 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  t«  include  them. . 

The  first  table  (Table  XVII)  takes  the  estimated  number  of  chil- 
dren !>  years  old  as  a  basis,  and  shows  for  four  given  years  the  i>er 
cent  which  the  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  schools  at  different 
ages  are  of  this  number. 

Table  XVU.—P-t  mil  of  chiMn-n  in  tlif  jmbUr  .-leinentaTy  u-hmli' at  i-arh  year  nf  atje 
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Tliis  shows  that  the  children  remain  in  school  fairly  well  until  the 
twelfth  year,  when  they  drop  out  very  rapidly,  only  30  per  cent  being 
in  school  at  13  and  only  7  i>er  cent  at  14,     As  far  as  the  elementary 
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schools  are  concerned,  then,  very  little  education  is  given  after  the 
fourteenth  year.  It  must  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinct  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  children  in  school  from  1899  to  1902,  indicating 
a  definite  attempt  to  remedy  this  great  elimination. 

The  term. "  Public  elementary  schools  "  inchides  the  elementary, 
the  certified  efficient,  and  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  as  well 
as  those  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  defective. 

It  is  necessary  next  to  consider  the  pupils  in  day  schools  other 
than  the  public  elementary  schools.  As  has  been  said,  no  one  term 
will  cover  the  various  schools  repre.sented  here.  Many  are  doing 
elementary  work,  while  some  go  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
secondary  grade.  The  statistics  collected  in  the  voluntary  census  of 
1897  undoubtedly  represent  the  great  majority  of  schools  other  than 
public  elementary  schools.  Great  care  was  taken  in  sending  out 
requests  for  information,  and  it  is  certahi  that  all  the  larger  schools 
responded  and  nearly  all  the  smaller  ones.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  represent  only  England,  excluding  Monmouthshire, 
while  those  for  the  elementary  and  evening  schools  represent  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  The  addition  of  the  records  for  these  two 
territorial  divisions,  were  they  obtainable,  would  not  materially 
affect  the  result. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  other  than  public  elementary  day  schools 
in  England  (excluding  Monmouthshire)  in  1897,  exj^ressed  as  per 
cent  of  total  number  of  children  9  vears  old,  was  as  follows :« 

Table  XVIII.— P^r  cent  of  children  in  ihnj  achooh  other  thon.  jnibfic  ehnnentnry. 
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Estimating  the  number  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  correct- 
ing for  1900,  the  outside  limit  is  as  follows: 


9  years . 
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12  years 

13  years 

14  years 


Age. 


Per  cent. 
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•  Based  on  voluntary  census  of  1807.     Parliamentary  Papers,  1807,  Vol.  LXX,  C.  8634. 
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We  now  come  to  the  erening  schools.  Table  XIX  represent" 
records  for  three  years,  and  shows  clearly  the  extent  and  place  of 
their  work.  They  begin  with  the  twelfth  year  and  reach  their  maxi- 
mum at  the  fourteenth  year,  and  have  their  greatest  influence  dunng 
the  years  of  13  to  20.  After  the  fourteenth  year  they  are  practically 
the  only  means  of  education  for  the  people. 

Taiilk  XIX.  —  I'rri-nit  of  yoitng pmpU \n  rrmiiig nchiolii nl  rnrimir yfnm nf  agt. 
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The  total  extent  to  which  the  people  are  reached  is  sliown  graphic- 
ally by  diagram  7.  The  number  living  is,  up  to  the  year  14,  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  school  board,  and,  while  estimated,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  close  estimate.  After  the  age  of  14  the  line 
follows  the  usual  "death  rate,"  and  exaggerates  rather  than,  mini- 
mizes the  elimination  by  death. 

The  ages  of  evening  school  pupils  are  shown  in  Table  XX. 
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Table  XX,  taken  in  connection  with  diagram  8,  indicates  clearly  the 
general  distribution.  The  maximum  attendance  is  at  the  fourteenth 
year  and  decreases  somewhat  rapidly  after  that.  Over  80  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  under  21  years  old.  These 
schools  are,  then,  as  in  (lermany  and  as  with  us,  schools  for  young 
people.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  un  almost  continuous  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent  of  pupils  t)elow  15,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  those  over  21,  while  the  proportion  of  those  Ijetween  I."!  and  21 
incrf^flses  slightly.  Tliis  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  evening  school 
pupils  below  15  is  coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
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The  proportion  of  evening  pupils  from  12  to  15  is  much  greater  in 
the  large  centers  of  population  and  industry  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.     In  I^ondon  and  Manchester  the  per  cent  was  as  follows: 
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15.4 
23.0 


In  both  cities  the  proportion  below  15  increased  between  the  years 
given,  while  in  the  case  of  London  the  proportion  below  21  remained 
practically  the  same.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  in  1903  the  propor- 
tions below  21  and  above  it  were  almost  exactlv  the  same  for  the  two 
cities. 

It  is  clearly  seen  from  this  brief  review  of  the  situation  what  an 
exceedingly  important  function  the  evening  schools  i>erform.  They 
furnish  practically  the  only  education  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  after  the  fourteenth  year.  In  London  the  school  board 
reported  that,  in  1902,  15  per  cent  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  21  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools.  This  is  a  creditable 
showing  as  far  as  the  evening  schools  are  concerned,  but  still  leaves 
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Diagram  8. — Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  Knglisli  evening  scliools  between  the  ages  of 

12  and  20  years.     Based  on  Table  XX. 

fully  three-fourths  of  the  people  between  those  ages  not  enrolled  in 
any  school.  The  present  educational  conflict  in  England  w^ill  un- 
doubtedly result  in  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  young  in  day  schools  and  w  ill  to  some  extent  relieve  the  condition 
shown  by  the  statistics  given  above.  The  evening  schools,  however, 
will  also  increase  in  efficiency  and  minister  more  fully  than  now"  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  working  people. 
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Social  life. — One  preat  feature  of  the  work  of  the  evening  srhools 
y.,  (hat  "each  ^it']lool  is,  fur  the  mofil  pari,  ii  little  center  of  Ufa  and 
civilization,  and  not  merely  a  collection  of  claHsi's." " 

One  advanln^  of  this  work  is  that  it  helps  to  develop  the  feeling 
of  coherence  niul  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Social  gatherings  are 
allowed  in  the  London  evening  school  rooms  once  a  month  on  even- 
ings when  the  school  is  not  in  session.  No  fee  is  charged  for  this. 
These  schools  are.  in  a  nicasuii:,  the  social  clubs  of  the  common  jieople, 
and  arc  of  very  great  influence  and  importance.  Indeed,  so  much  is 
made  of  this  feature  in  plaws  that  it  has  called  out  such  severe 
criticism  as  that  of  Sir  John  Gorst.  who,  in  an  address  previous  to 
iIk'  passage  of  the  act  of  1002,  said.  "  In  the  evening  schools  an  in- 
creasing niiinl>er  dance  and  swim  and  gaze  at  magic  lanterns;  a  de- 
creasing numher  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  real  study. 
As  a  plan  of  giving  innocent  recreation  to  the  masses,  the  system  of 
evening  schools  has  been  a  success;  as  a  means  of  making  up  the  terri- 
ble deficiencies  of  our  people  in  commercial  and  technical  capacity, 
it  is  a  failnre."  This  criticism  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  so  great 
a  degree  now  as  then. 

Tearhn-K. — The  teachers  are  appointed  at  each  session,  and  are 
mostly  chosen  from  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  day  schools.  Where 
evening  instruction  is  given  in  connet^tion  with  technical  schools  and 
nniversities,  the  n-gular  staff  also  wmduct  the  evening  work.  Tho 
classes  in  shorthand.  tnHikkeeping.  and  other  special  subjects  are  often 
taught  by  men  engaged  in  corresponding  work  during  the  day.  In 
some  places  mas^ter  workmen  are  employed  for  the  practical  instnic- 
tion.  The  proportion  of  men  teachers  is  greater  than  that  of  women. 
As  these  schools  liecome  specialized,  it  i;>ecomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  day  school-teacher  to  minister  succes-sfully  to  the 
ne«ds  of  the  pupils.  Special  training  is  already  demanded  in  many 
places  and  the  demand  will  increase.  The  salaries  are  from  4s.  to 
Itte.  per  evening,  with  extra  remuneration  based  on  the  average 
attendance. 

In  Montrose,  Mr.  Strong's  method  of  obtaining  teachers  is  worthy 
of  note.  One  principal  difficulty  has  W'en  in  secnring  teachers  who 
miderstaiid  Imth  the  practical  and  the  tht^)re(icHl  sides  of  Ihe  work. 
Being  unable  to  secure  such  a  teacher  for  his  class  in  plumbing  with 
the  salary  available,  he  effected  a  combination  by  which  the  theo- 
retical side  was  given  by  the  regular  day  teacher  of  science,  while  the 
practical  side  was  given  by  a  master  plumber.  In  order  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  plumbers  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  best  man  for  the  work.  Mr.  Strong  callc<l  a  meeting  of  all  the 
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master  plumbers,  explained  what  he  wished  to  accomplish  in  the 
plumbing  class,  and  then  asked  them  to  recommend  some  one  of  their 
number  for  the  place.  This  they  did,  and  the  one  recommended  was 
appointed.  The  same  plan  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. None  but  apprenticed  boys  are  admitted.  In  the  plumbing 
class,  all  apprenticed  plumbers  in  the  city  attend.  By  careful  cooj)- 
eration  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  teachers  and  the  di- 
rector the  work  is  unified.  The  object  for  which  Mr.  Strong  is  work- 
ing is  of  course  a  combination  of  the  two  elements  in  a  single  teacher, 
but  the  cooperation  of  the  two  teachers  forms  a  very  fitting  tran- 
sitional stage;  for  it  not  only  overcomes  the  initial  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing the  system,  but  it  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  master  work- 
men at  the  very  l)eginning  of  the  undertaking. 

Advertmng. — Every  effort  is  made  to  attract  pupils  to  the  even- 
ing schools.  This  is  done  by  the  system  of  prizes  and  scholarships 
and  by  actual  advertising.  In  London  the  schools  are  extensively 
advertised,  both  by  posters  and  in  the  newspapers.  Lists  of  pupils 
are  also  sent  to  the  evening  school-teachers,  who  send  letters  of  invita- 
tion and  prospectuses  of  the  work  to  such  as  would  naturally  come 
to  their  schools.  The  day  school-teachers  are  retained  in  the  evening 
schools  of  the  same  district  with  the  purpose  of  holding  their  boys 
after  they  leave  the  day  school.  Another  methoil  is  that  of  the  public 
distribution  of  prizes  and  scholarships. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  English 
evening  continuation  school  system  is  not  so  definite  nor  so  well 
articulated  with  the  general  educational  system  as  that  in  Germany, 
it  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  perhaps  reaches  more  of  the  people. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  not  to  supersede  the  training  of  the 
workshop,  but  merely  to  supplement  it.  The  schools,  even  where  they 
are  the  most  completely  industrial  in  character,  aim  only  to  supply 
what  the  shops  do  not  give  and  keep  the  student  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  of  invention  and  of  the  applications  of  science  to  his 
trade.  There  is  somewhat  more  shopwork  given  than  in  the  Ger- 
man schools,  but  this  is  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  clinching  the 
instruction  given  in  the  classes.  AMiile  the  emphasis  in  many  of  these 
schools  is  distinctly  on  the  industrial  side,  and  must  so  be,  this  is  not 
the  main  purpose.  The  aim  is, ''  By  giving  the  student  what  is  useful 
to  develop  what  is  fine."  The  method  of  reaching  the  student  is 
through  his  interests,  but  the  instruction  aims  to  develop  character, 
to  make  better  citizens,  who  will  see  their  relations  to  the  community 
and  to  the  State  and  recognize,  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
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C.  STATISTICAL    COMPARISON    WITH    CONDITIONS    IN    THE    IGNITED 

STATES. 

The  following  graphic  representation  (diagrams  9-15)  shows 
dearly  something  of  the  relative  part  which  the  different  classes  of 
schools  play  in  the  education  of  the  young  people  in  the  countries  and 
cities  there  considered.    Each  column  represents  the  per  cent  of  pupils 
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of  a  given  age  based  on  the  estimated  numlHU*  of  children  of  a 
given  age,  the  different  types  of  school  l)eing  kept  separate.  The  col- 
umn representing  Springfield  would  read:  "The  numl>er  of  young 
people  14' years  old  in  the  public  elementary  schools  is  7'J  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  children  14  years  old  in  the  city;  those  in  private 
schools  are  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  those  in  the  public  high 
schools  are  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  those  in  the  evening 
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school  12.5  per  cent.  About  3  per  cent  are  not  enruUeJ  in  iiuy  of  these 
schools."  All  the  other  columns  would  be  n^ad  ni  the  same  way. 
No  death  line  elimination  is  jriven  for  the  reason  that  in  the  cities, 
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as  has  been  •mentioned  before,  the  estimated  number  of  persons  at 
each  age  from  16  to  20  years  is  more  than  that  fur  14  ypars  old. 

The  statistics  for  England  are  found  on  pages  70,  71,  72.  those  for 
Prussia  on  page  -lO,  and   tliose  for  the  sixteen  selected  cities  and 

Springfit'ld  on  pages  Iti,  20,  24. 
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Tile  statistics  for  Manchester  and  lierlin  aro  given  below.  They 
are  all  for  the  year  1904.  and  are  accurate  in  regard  to  enrollment. 
The  Manchester  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  Manchester  for  the  year  lOOilM.  In  that  report  the 
evening  school  pupils  are  given  by  age  groups  only,  but  they  have 
Iwcn  di^trilHited  according  lo  the  complete  returns  in  the  report  for 
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moo.  The  total  number  of  persons  14  years  old  was  estimated  as 
carefully  as  possible.  The  census  of  18i)l,  which  gives  the  popula- 
tion hy  age  groups,  was  taken  as  a  basis.  The  group  from  10  to  14 
years  old  was  taken  and  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  in- 
crease in  population  to  1904.     The  number  14  years  old  was  then  cal- 
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culated,  taking  the  estimated  number  10  to  14  years  old  given  by 
ages. 

The  Berlin  statistics  are  from  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt 
Berlin  for  1904.  In  this,  complete  age  statistics  are  given  for  all  the 
public  and  private  higher,  intermediate,  and  elementary  schools  up 
to  the  sixteenth  year,  and  for  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and 
Oberrealschule  up  to  the  twenty-first  year.  With  these  latter  as  a 
basis,  the  pupils  of  the  other  schools  have  been  distributed.  The 
pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  have  been  distributed  according  to 
the  method  employed  on  pages  47-^8  for  distribution  of  the  pupils  in 
Prussia.  The  estimated  number  14  years  old  was  found  by  taking  the 
age  group  10  to  14,  given  in  the  Jahrbuch,  and  distributing  it  accord- 
ing to  the  age  statistics  given  by  a  previous  census. 


Table  XXI. — School  attendance,  by  ages,  in  Manchester  (England)  and  Berlin,  and  per 

cent  at  each  of  the  number  of  children  14  years  old. 


MAN<:H  ESTER. 


Public  elementary  schools: 

Number 

Per  cent 

Secondary  and  private  schools: 

Number 

Per  cent 

Evening  schools: 

Number 

Per  cent 


14. 

ir>. 

878 
6.5 

270 
2.0 

642 
4.8 

359 
2.7 

r>,(»8 
37.3 

3. 772 
27. 9 

Between  14  and  20  years  of  age. 

16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


175 
1.3 

2,829 
20.9 


20. 


99 
0.7 

1,832 
13.6 


38 
0.3 

1.174 

8.7 


11 
0.1 

849 
6.2 


0 
0 

903 
6.7 


Elementary  schools: 

Number 

Per  cent 

Middle  and  girls'  higher  schools: 

Number 

Per  cent 

Boys'  secondary  schools: 

Number 

Per  cent 

Fortbildungsschulen: 

Number 

Per  cent 


BERLIN. 


6,645 
21.7 

2,143 
7.0 

2.626 
8.6 

10.380 
3:^8 


97  , 
0.3  ] 

7:a  i 

2.4 


1,783 
5.8 

9,965 
32.5 


29 
0.1 

644 
2.1 

1,591 
5. 2 

8,820 
28.7 


5 
0 

520 
1.7 

1,350 
4.4 

6, 748 
22.0 


221 
0.7 

968 
3.2 

8,821 
10.8 


318 
1.2 

1,350 
4.4 


128 
0.4 

934 
3.0 


The  statistics  for  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondary 
schools  in  Wurttemberg  have  lK»en  very  roughly  estimated  and 
grouped  together,  while  the  pupils  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  age  statistics  given  above.  The 
only  reason  for  the  introduction  of  Wurttemberg  here  is  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  that  State  leads  the  world  in  this  particular  type 
of  school. 

A  comparison  of  the  columns  representing  England,  Prussia,  and 
Wurttemberg  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  their  educational  differ- 
ences.    Up  to  the  age  of  14,  as  already  shown,  practically  all  chil- 
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dren  in  Prussia  are  in  school,  and  nearly  all  in  England.  Beginning 
with  Uie  fourteenth  year,  however,  less  than  15  per  cent  are  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  day  schools.  The  resemblance  between  the  two 
countries  is  striking  up  to  the  sixteenth  j-ear.  Prussia  holds  her 
young  people  in  the  secondary  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  does 
England.  England  has  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  even- 
ing schools  than  Prussia,  but  far  less  than  Wurttemborg. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  statistics  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially those  of  foreign  countries.  Especial  care  must  be  exercised 
here,  because  these  statistics  take  no  account  of  the  trade  schools 
of  Prussia  and  Wurttemberg.  The  comparison  merely  shows  the 
relative  place  in  the  different  countries  of  the  particular  tyi>es  of 
school  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the 
entire  United  States  which  we  can  place  beside  thase  of  England  and 
Prussia.  The  columns  for  the  sixteen  selected  cities  do  not  represent 
the  coiinti"y  as  a  whole,  of  course,  and  so  are  not  comparable  with 
those  for  the  countries  here  shown. 

The  columns  repi-esenting  the  cities  (diagrams  12-15)  are  more 
nearly  comparable.  Here  certain  clearly  defined  differences  appear. 
As  we  would  expect,  Berlin  is  far  ahead  of  Prussia,  both  in  relative 
number  enrolled  in  elementary  and  higher  schools  and  in  continua- 
tion schools.  Manchester  is  not  so  far  ahead  of  England  as  Berlin 
is  ahead  of  Prussia.  It  is,  however,  «hen  we  wrne  to  comparts  the 
cities  of  the  United  .States  with  Manchester  and  Berlin  that  the  most 
striking  differences  appear.  The  sixteen  cities  collectively,  and 
Springfield  in  particular,  hold  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of 
Iheir  young  people  in  tlie  elementary  and  .secondary  schools  than  do 
Manchester  and  Berlin.  In  fact,  the  proportionate  number  of  pupils 
in  the  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools  of  the  sixteen  cities  of  the 
United  States  studied,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  greater  at  most  ages  than 
ihe  proportionate  number  enrolled  in  the  elementary,  intermediate. 
secondary,  and  continuation  schools  all  put  together  in  Berlin.  This 
must  not  Iw  taken  to  l>e  more  than  a  quantitative  statement  of  the 
schools  under  consideration.  There  are  in  Berlin  a  large  number  of 
young  people,  something  over  l.">,000,  in  trade  schools,  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  statistics  given,  in  addition  to  those  in  technical  schools, 
sc^hoclls  for  masters,  etc.,  which  would  materially  increa.sc  the  propor- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  true,  then,  that  the  number  and  probably 
to  a  large  extent  the  class  of  young  people  that  are  in  the  trade  and 
c«mtinuation  schools  of  Berlin  are  with  us  found  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  may  or  may  not  Iw  n  cause  for  con- 
gratulation on  our  |turt.  The  questicm  naturally  nri.ses,  if  the  young 
people  in  this  country  who  are  found  in  our  day  schools  do  repre- 
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sent  to  a  large  extent  the  class  found  in  the  Berlin  trade  and  continu- 
ation schools,  are  we  giving  them  as  good  a  start,  are  we  helping 
them  in  the  way  of  making  a  living,  of  becoming  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  intelligent  citzens,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  Berlin  ? 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  points  the  way  to  the  splendid  opportunity 
which  America  has.  We  have  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
pupils  in  school  during  this  period  of  life.  The  question,  then, 
becomes  one  of  adapting  the  schools  which  we  have  more  nearly  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  i)eople.  It  suggests  also  that  our  problem  of 
the  continuation  school  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  England  or 

Germanv. 

I  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Springfield,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  high-water  mark  in  the  development  of  evening  schools  in 
this  country,  there  are  more  pupils  proportionately  in  the  evening 
schools  at  most  ages  than  in  Berlin  or  Manchester.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  from  the  years  17  to  20.  But  the  columns  representing 
the  medians  of  the  sixteen  cities  indicate  that  in  most  of  our  cities 
as  regards  evening  schools  we  are  much  below  the  standard  set  by 
the  larger  English  and  German  cities. 


IV.  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  general  types  of  continuation 
school  in  the  United  States  which  are  fairly  well  defined:  The 
evening  school,  the  educational  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  associations,  together  with  the  edu- 
cational w^ork  conducted  imder  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic, 
Hebrew,  and  other  religious  societies  of  similar  educational  character, 
and  the  correspondence  school.  The  general  purpose  of  these  and  the 
character  of  their  work  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  But 
when  we  go  beyond  these  we  find  so  many  different  kinds  of  school 
and  such  a  variety  of  work  done  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them 
fully  or  even  to  name  them  all.  The  attempt  made  is  rather  to  d(»- 
scribe  carefully  a  few  of  these  institutions  which  represent  the  better 
work  and  show  the  tendencies  of  the  day.  Most  of  tliose  chosen  are 
located  in  New  York  Citv.     These  are  selected  because  it  has  been 

ft' 

possible  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  their  work.  They  are 
classed  under  special  schools  and  schools  for  apprentices  and  em- 
ployees. The  special  schools  are  more  or  less  philanthropic  in  their 
character  and  represent  very  different  types  of  work.  The  following 
examples  are  here  described : 

1.  Cooper  Union. 

2.  Mechanics  Institute  of  New  York  City. 

3.  Pratt  Institute. 
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The  schools  for  apprentices  and  employees  are  somewhat  different 
in  purpose  and  methods  from  those  already  mentioned.  The  ex- 
amples chosen  are : 

1.  Chicago  School  for  Apprentices. 

2.  Cooperative  Engineering  Courses  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

3.  School  for  Apprentices  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  Lynn, 

Mass. 

4.  School  of  It.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

5.  Schools  for  clerks  of  John  Wananiaker.  of  rhiladelphia,  and  Sears, 

Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

A.  EVENINC;   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  other  educational  agency  which  to-day  is  reaching  so 
large  a  part  of  the  working  people  as  the  public  evening  schools. 
Their  development,  especially  during  the  past  quarter  century,  has 
l>een  very  rapid,  and  they  seem  destined  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come, 
if  not  permanently,  the  great  means  of  education  for  the  working 
people.  They  are  reflecting  more  nearly  the  needs  of  the  people  than 
ever  before  and,  in  doing  this,  are  coming  to  have  characteristics  so 
different  from  those  of  the  day  schools  that  they  are  attaining  a 
distinct  place  in  the  educational  system. 

nistoricah — The  early  history  of  the  evening  schools  in  this  country 
is  so  obscure,  so  little  that  is  reliable  has  been  written  in  regjird  to  it, 
that  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  their  early  development 
w  ill  be  given  at  this  place. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  history  of  these  schools  into  three 
periods : 

I.  Private  schools  kept  in  the  evening  for  pay.  These  were  the 
same  in  character  as  the  day  schools  and  were  merely  a  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  This  period  extends  from  early  colonial 
times  to  about  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteentli  centurv.  These 
schools  are  significant  because  (1)  they  reached  a  certain  class  of 
people — apprentices  and  others  not  otherwise  provided  for;  (2)  they 
accustomed  the  people  to  the  idea  of  schools  in  the  evening;  and  {?>) 
they  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  who  were  at  work  neiMled 
and  desired  further  education. 

II.  F'ree  evening  schools  established  by  benevolent  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  limits  of  this  period  are  indefinite.  There 
are  traces  of  it  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  schools  for  slaves,  but  it  may  be  said  properly  to  have  extended 
from  1820  to  1840  or  1850.  It  was  the  same  general  movement  which 
introduced  the  Sunday  school  in  1791,  and  later,  and  which  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  brought  about  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools.  This  period  extends  to  the  time  when  evening  schools  were 
established  and  condu(*ted  by  the  public  school  authorities.  This 
time  is  of  course  different  for  different  cities. 
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III.  Free  public  evening  schools.  This  period  begins  with  their 
establishment  by  the  public  school  authorities  and  continues  to  the 
present  time. 

This  sketch  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  first  two  periods,  for  the 
reason  that  these  are  the  periods  about  which  so  little  has  been  written. 

I.    PRIVATE  EVENING  8CHOOI>}. 

New  York. — The  first  mention  of  evening  schools  that  I  have  found 
is  in  the  agreement  with  a  teacher  for  Flatbush  in  1681.  This  was  a 
school  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  sup- 
ported partly  by  tuition  fees  and  partly  by  a  general  appropriation. 
The  teacher  was  Jan  Tiebaut.  That  there  was  an  evening  session  as 
well  as  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  is  shown  (1) 
by  a  specific  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  three  sessions,  and  (2) 
by  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  tuition  fees  of  the  day  school  and 
of  the  evening  school.**  A  similar  agreement  was  entered  into  the 
next  year.  It  is  possible  that  the  evening  session  was  recognized  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  this  school  for  some  time  previous  to 
this  agreement,  for  the  school  had  been  in  existence  since  1()50. 

The  first  private  evening  school  mentioned  in  the  records  for  New 
York  City  is  that  taught  or  proposed  to  be  taught  by  James  Lyde  in 
the  custom-house  in  September,  1730.  It  was  a  *'  mathematical '' 
school,  and  included  such  subjects  as  "  arithmetic  in  all  its  parts, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  surveying,  gauging,  algebra,  and 
sundry  other  parts  of  mathematical  learning."  ^  Private  evening 
schools  seem  to  have  had  their  greatest  development  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1823  the  Public  School  Society  passed 
a  resolution  permitting  their  teachers  to  hold  evening  schools  in  the 
school  buildings  at  their  own  expense.  These  were  not  fre^  schools, 
tuition  fees  being  charged. 

New  England. — In  New  England  the  first  mention  found  of  a 
private  evening  school  was  a  notice  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  one 
kept  by  Mr.  Samuel  Granger,  in  Boston,  in  1724.  He  taught  "  writ- 
ing, accounts,  and  the  mathematics."  ^  From  1750,  at  least,  there 
are  evidences  that  private  schools  where  instruction  was  given  in  the 
evening  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  Scattered  notices  in  the  town 
records  and  the  selectmen's  minutes  of  Boston  and  Salem  refer  di- 
rect Iv  to  such  schools,  and  other  indirect  references  are  found.  These 
schools  wore  especially  common  from  1780  to  1815  or  1820.  In  Dor- 
chester a  school  for  apprentices  in  the  paper  mills  and  "other  studi- 
ously inclined  boys  "  was  kept  by  Samuel  Crane  from  171)0  to  1797. 

«  Daniel  J.  Pratt:   Annals  of  Public  Education  in  New  York.  p.  07. 

ftlhiil..  p.  123.     (Advertisement  in  New  York  (iazette,  Aug.  31-Sept.  7,  1730.) 

o  Drake :  llistory  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  p.  590. 
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He  also  kept  a  day  school.  There  is  no  indication  whether  tuition  fees 
were  charged  or  not,  but  it  was  probably  not  a  free  school." 

Pennsylvania. — There  is  a  record  of  an  evening  school  in  German- 
town  in  1702,  which  was  kept  by  the  learned  Pastorius  ''  for  such  as 
could  not  attend  the  day  schooL"  This  was  continued  for  several 
years.^  A  night  school  is  mentioned  as  having  been  conducted  in 
Philadelphia  in  1751,  in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  subjects, 
"  geometry,  navigation,  and  mensuration  "  were  taught.*" 

From  these  references  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  private 
evening  schools  were  quite  common  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  up  to  1820.  Some  of  these  were  for  apprentices  and  all 
were  for  working  people.  Very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  then, 
the  idea  of  evening  instruction  was  a  familiar  one,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  who  needed  such  training  was  known.  Public 
school  buildings  were  in  several  instances  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  people  seemed  to  realize  somewhat  the  importance  of  such 
training. 

II.    FREE    EVENING    SCHOOLS   FOUNDED    BY    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES. 

Schools  for  slaves. — Probably  the  first  free  evening  schools  in  the 
country  were  established  for  slaves  and  other  negroes  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  One  of  these  was  started  in 
Staten  Island  in  1715.  From  that  time  on  others  were  conducted 
both  in  Staten  Island  and  New  York.''  In  1787  the  Manumission 
Society  also  maintained  schools  for  negroes  in  New  York. 

In  Philadelphia  work  among  the  negroes  was  prosecuted  largely 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1789  the  Society  for  the  Free  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Black  People  conducted  an  evening  school  for  adult 
negroes.  This  school  continued  with  some  interruption  up  to  1835  or 
later.  Other  societies  of  Friends  established  schools  of  the  same 
kind.*^  The  success  of  these  schools  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on 
the  opening  of  free  evening  sch6ols  for  whites.  In  some  cases  the 
same  societies  conducted  evening  schools  for  adult  whites  and  adult 
negroes. 

.New  England. — In  Salem,  in  1774,  there  was  a  school  conducted 
under  the  charge  of  the  selectmen  and  paid  for  out  of  the  interest 
on  money  previously  given  for  the  support  of  schools  or  for  the 
tuition  of  poor  children.     In  this  school  12  boys  were  to  be  instructed 

«  A.  W^  Brayley :  Schools  and  School  Boys  of  Old  Boston,  p.  24. 

*  Wickersham :  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  222. 

c  Ibid,  p.  278. 

<> Daniel  J.  Pratt:  Annals  of  Public  Education  in  New  York,  pp.  1)8,  112. 

«  Wickersbam :  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  251. 
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free  of  charge  on  three  evenings  of  the  week.*^  This,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  was  the  first  evening  :>chool  which  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  public  schools  and  supported  by  funds  which 
could  be  called  public  money  or  school  money.  It  will  be  noted,*h()w- 
ever,  that  even  this  was  more  an  affair  of  charity  than  an  attemi)t  to 
establish  free  evening  schools  for  alf  boys  who  were  at  work. 

The  beginning  of  the  real  philanthropic  movement  in  Boston  and 
Salem  seems  to  have  l)een  about  1810  or  a  little  later.  In  1814  and 
1815,  two  charitable  schools  for  girls  were  founded  by  an  association 
of  young  women  in  Salem.  In  1810  Sunday  schools  were  first 
introduced  in  Boston,  and  for  a  time  these  gave  instruction  to  poor 
boys  and  girls  in  reading  and  writing.  These,  while  not  evening 
schools,  served  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  need  of  in- 
struction for  boys  and  girls  at  work.  Very  soon  serious  objection 
was  made  to  such  secular  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  time 
had  to  be  found  for  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  evening  schools  later. 

In  1823  the  selectmen  aided  the  cause  of  evening  schools  by  appro- 
priating $75  for  such  a  school  for  young  men  over  15  years  old.  Mr. 
Hood  was  the  teacher.^  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  was 
considered  in  any  way  a  part  of  the  school  system.  It  was  merely 
helping  along  an  effort  that  was  considered  worthy.  From  this  time 
up  to  the  time  when  evening  schools  were  formally  established  such 
work  was  mainly  conducted  by  philanthropic  and  religious  agencies. 
In  1836  Warner  Street  Chapel  in  Boston  opened  a  free  evening 
school  which  continued  for  twentv  years  at  least,  and  was  verv  sue- 
cessful.  Several  other  schools  were  conducted  by  religious  agencies 
during  the  same  period.  In  1856  the  number  in  attendance  on  these 
schools  was  not  far  from  2,500.  During  a  part  of  this  time  at  least 
(the  exact  time  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained)  the  city  gave 
half  the  proceeds  from  the  city  hay  scales  to  these  schools.  This 
amounted  to  about  $1,200  per  annum.*^  In  Cambridge  the  school 
committee  assumed  the  expense  of  warming  the  rooms,  while  all 
other  expenses  were  borne  by  individuals.  In  Salem  the  city  mis- 
sionary provided  fi'ee  evening  instruction  in  1847,  and  the  next  year 
a  number  of  people  contributed  to  its  support.  This  school  continued 
for  some  years  and  received  a  contribution  of  $300  from  the  city 
treasury  in  1850.  In  1854  the  school  was  maintained  one  year  at 
the  charge  of  the  city,  but  seems  to  have  been  given  up  after  that 
time.'' 

«  J.  B.  Felt :  Annals  of  Salem,  Vol.  I,  p.  452. 

6  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  471. 

c  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  1861,  pp.  76-77. 

<i  Osgood  and  Batchelder :  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,  pp.  106-107. 


By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  approveii  March  29, 
l&i7,  periiiission  was  given  to  cities  and  town.s  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  reading, 
writing.  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography."  In  this  act 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  time  of  day  when  such  instruction  shoidd 
l>e  given,  and  there  i.s  nothing  to  indicate  whether  it  was  intended  to 
apply  this  to  evening  schools  or  not.  It  is  evident  that  the  city 
authorities  of  Xew  Bedford  thought  that  it  did  so  apply,  for  in 
December,  1848,  two  evening  schools  for  adults  were  opened,  after 
a  thornugh  canvass  of  the  situation  by  a  special  committee.  Money 
was  appropriated  for  these  schools  from  the  regular  funds.''  Wor- 
oe.ster  opened  three  evening  schools  in  1849,  which  were  also  sup- 
ported by  public  mimey. 

The  experience  of  Ijowell,  however,  sliows  that  the  act  in  question 
did  not  completely  establish  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  evening  schools.  In  1851  the  city  council  of  Lowell  appro- 
priated $50  to  aid  the  city  missionary  as-sociation  in  maintaining 
evening  schools.  Similar  appropriations  weiv  made  for  several  years, 
and  in  1855  the  sum  of  $5U0  was  appropriated  fur  the  support  of  these 
jschools.  The  opposition  to  this  was  so  strong  that  an  injunction  of 
the  supreme  court  was  obtained,  which  stayed  the  payment  of  the 
money  appropriated."  The  matter  was  definitely  settled  in  1857, 
when  an  act  of  the  legislature  formally  authorized  the  payment  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools. 

It  was  some  yeai's  before  the  attempts  to  establish  them  in  Boston 
and  Salem  were  successful.  In  Baston  six  schools  were  opened  under 
the  charge  of  a  si)eclal  committee  in  1868,  and  the  next  year  they 
were  formally  incorporated  into  the  school  system.''  In  Salem  the 
evening  schools  were  finally  taken  over  by  the  city  in  ISfiSt."  The 
history  of  the  movement  in  Boston  and  Salem  is  largely  duplicated 
in  the  other  cities  of  New  England.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  schools 
were  first  conducted  by  religious  or  philanthropic  agencies,  then 
aided  by  special  appropriations  from  the  city,  and  finally  taken  over 
by  the  city.  The  dates  when  these  schools  were  first  made  a  part  of 
liie  school  system  are  here  given  for  some  of  the  more  important 
cities:  Providencce.  R.  I.,  184»;  Springfield,  about  1850;  Fall  River, 
1858;  Lawrence  and  I^well,  1857.' 

PamHyliHinia. — The  first  indication  of  this  movement  in  Penn- 
sylvania might  be  said  to  l>e  in  the  industrial  evening  school  con- 

"Ceuenil  luiil  S|>w[ni  .Statutes  of  Maesarbusetts,  1847,  chap.  l.TT. 

*  School  lleiwrt,  New  Bedfoiii,  Maaxacliusetts,  1848-10,  p.  14. 

'■  Elvenlug  Schools  cf  Lowell.  Massnchusetts,  1903. 

«  Report  of  BoBton  School  Committee.  1868  and  ISCO. 

(OBgood  and  Batcheldet:  Hiatorlcnl  Sketch  of  Salem,  p,  107. 

'Twenty-flfth  Beport  o^  Massachusetta  Board  of  Education,  iSfll.  pp.  78-86. 
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ducted  by  the  Moravians  at  Litiz,  in  1754.  Here  boys  who  were 
employed  during  the  day  were  taught  "  some  useful  knowledge  "  three 
evenings  a  week." 

In  1799  the  young  men  who  afterwards  founded  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools  con- 
ducted evening  classes  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  others.^  It  ii 
evident  from  this  account  that  some  young  ladies  were  also  conduct- 
ing some  sort  of  evening  schools  among  the  poor  at  the  same  time. 
The  schools  for  adult  negroes  and  whites  have  been  mentioned  already, 
and  it  is  probable  that  other  societies  had  schools  for  whites  as  well 
as  negroes. 

About  1847  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Atone- 
ment, in  Philadelphia,  conducted  the  Logan  Evening  School.  This 
had  in  1850  an  enrollment  of  216.^  In  1850  the  city  appropriated 
$2,000  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  free  evening  schools, 
and  from  that  time  they  have  been  conducted  by  the  city.** 

New  York, — The  beginning  of  the  philanthropic  movement  in 
New  York  dates  from  about  1830.  The  records  of  the  Public  School 
Society  show  numerous  requests  for  the  use  of  the  public  school  build- 
ings for  free  evening  schools.  These  requests  came  from  private 
citizens  and  associations  of  men.  In  nearly  every  case  they  were 
granted.*'  The  need  for  such  schools  was  so  great  that  soon  after,  in 
1833,  the  Public  School  Society  undertook  the  work,  and  opened 
four  schools  for  apprentices  and  others.  They  were  quite  success- 
ful and  were  conducted  for  several  years  thereafter.  But  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  day  school  teachers  were  required  to  teach  the 
evening  classes  also  and  without  additional  pay,  there  were  lack  of 
interest  and  considerable  objection  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
There  was  also  some  doubt  about  the  right  to  expend  public  money 
for  such  schools,  and  in  consequence  they  were  discontinued.  These 
schools  were  free  and  quasi  public;  the  money  used  for  their  sup- 
port was  taken  from  the  general  fund  of  the  society,  which  was 
made  up  in  part  of  public  money  and  in  part  of  gifts  and  bequests.^ 
After  this  time  there  seem  to  be  no  records  of  evening  schools  until 
1847.  They  may  have  been  continued,  supported  by  philanthropic 
agencies. 

In  1847,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  empowering  the  board  to  conduct  evening 
schools  for  males  and  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $6,000   per 

o  Wlckersham :  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  155. 

&  Scharff  and  Wescott:  History  of  Philadelphia,  p.  1473. 

^  Report  of  the  Logan  Evening  School. 

i  Rei)ort  of  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  1850. 

c  Bourne :  History  of  the  Public  School  Society,  p.  C14. 

/  Ibid.,  p.  (US. 


annum  for  this  purpose.  Acting  on  this  mitliority,  the  board  openetl 
six  schools  ill  Novemher,  1847.  These  were  in  charge  of  a  special 
(^(iinmittee  on  evening  schools.  They  were  kept  open  for  a  term  of 
seventeen  weeks  and  had  an  enrollment  of  3,-224.  Admission  was 
refused  to  hundreds.  Thirty-one  teaehers  were  employed."  In  1848 
the  legislature  authorized  the  opening  of  evening  sichools  for  women 
and  girls  and  allowed  an  e,\i)endititre  of  $l.'i,000.  This  greatly  in- 
creased the  usefulness  of  the  schools  and  their  development  was  very 
rapid.*  Evening  scliools  were  also  authorized  in  Brooklyn  by  the 
law  of  18r.O. 

Baltimore. — In  Baltimore  the  genei-al  process  of  development  was 
much  the  same  as  that  in  New  York.  The  philanthropic  movement 
for  education  was  very  strong  from  the  Iwginning  of  the  nineleenlh 
century,  and  many  free  day  schools  were  established  by  such  agen- 
cies. No  positive  record  of  free  evening  schools  during  this  period 
has  been  found.  However,  in  1840  the  board  of  education  organized 
six  evening  schools  for  apprentices  and  other  young  men.  These 
continued  through  1843  and  were  then  discontinued.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  Iward  were  (I)  want  of  patronage,  (2)  expense,  (3)  ap- 
plication of  the  means  for  education  of  apprentices  that  ought  to  be 
used  for  tlie  instniclioii  uf  youngi'r  pupils.  In  1856  they  were  agiiiu 
resumed.'' 

III.    KREE  PUBLIC  F.VENINR  8CII0UIA 

There  were  at  least  two  other  places  where  evening  schools  were 
establi.sheil  very  early,  namely,  I»uisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Neither  of  these  places  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  stage  of 
benevolent  control  of  evening  schools,  although  it  may  have  dune 
so.  Not  being  bound  down  by  traditional  policies  in  educational 
matters,  they  responded  more  quickly  to  new  ideas. 

LovUvUle. — Louisville  is  one  of  the  numerous  claimants  for  the 
"  firnt  night  school  taught  in  the  United  States,"  or,  at  least,  the 
first  public  night  school.  In  the  case  of  Louisville,  the  claim  is 
supported  by  Barnard  and  more  recently  by  Dexter,  who  says; 
'■  \\Tiat  seems  to  have  been  the  first  evening  school  in  the  country  in 
any  way  connected  with  public  education  or  having  any  bearing  upon 
its  subsequent  development  was  opened  in  Louisville,  Ky."''  Th? 
history  of  this  school  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Education  for  1807,  on  pages  147-150.  It  appears  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  following  the  direction  of  the  city*  council,  an  eveninp 

•  Iteport  of  Jtoiird  of  Ediifalion  of  New  York  City.  1847. 
ft  Emerson  A.  Piilaier:  New  York  Public  ScLools,  pp.  \3&-l3fi. 
<■  Keport  uf  Hoard  of  Eiiuention.  ISfiO.  p.  .115. 
■iDexlur;   KdiK'iitinn  iu  Iho  ItuUed  Stiitfs,  p.  TAd. 
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school  was  opened.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  were  apprentices; 
there  were  22  enrolled.  This  school  was  continued  for  two  vears 
only,  during  1834-35  and  1835-36.  It  was  not  reopened  until  1812, 
when  two  schools  were  conducted  for  one  year.  The  next  record  of 
a  public  evening  school  is  in  1859,  when  two  or  three  such  schools 
were  opened.  In  the  fall  of  18G0  the  board  refused  to  reopen  them 
and  they  were  not  reestablished  until  1873.  They  continued  from 
1873  to  1876,  were  discontinued  until  1882,  and  have  been  continuous 
ever  since  the  latter  date. 

The  claims  of  Louisville  to  the  "  first  night  school  "  and  to  the 
"  first  evening  school  in  the  country  in  any  way  connected  with  public 
education  "  will  not  stand.  The  school  conducted  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1774  was  connected  with  the  public  school  system,  and  certainly  that 
conducted  in  New  York  by  the  Public  School  Society  from  1833  to 
1836  was  not  only  connected  with  public  education,  but  at  least  in 
part  supported  by  public  funds  raised  by  taxation.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  these  early  beginnings  in  Louisville  can  not  be  doubted. 

Cincinnati. — The  founding  and  development  of  evening  schools  in 
Cincinnati  is  of  especial  interest.  Section  XVI  of  the  act  passed  by 
the  State  legislature  of  Ohio  March  16,  1839,  is  as  fpllows:  ^' That 
in  all  districts  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  an  incorporated  town, 
city,  or  borough  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  provide  a 
suitable  number  of  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  male 
youth  over  12  years  of  age  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  avocation 
from  attending  day  school;  which  schools  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  directors  from  time  to  time  may  adopt  for  the 
government  thereof.''"  This,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  is  the  first 
State  law  in  regard  to  evening  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  act 
there  were  opened  in  Cincinnati  in  November,  1840,  three  evening 
schools.  As  there  were  only  three  teachers,  it  might  be  better  to  call 
them  classes.  These  schools  had  a  fairly  continuous  existence,  being 
in  session  all  but  one  year  up  to  1861.  In  1855  schools  for  girls  were 
also  opened. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  other  city  in  Ohio  opened  evening  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  this  law.  When  the  common 
schools  were  reorganized  in  1853  it  was  no  longer  made  obligatory 
to  provide  such  schools,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school 
boards. 

Other  cities  opened  evening  schools  about  this  time  or  a  little  later. 
Pittsburg  had  them  in  1856,  and  how  much  earlier  I  can  not  deter- 
mine. San  Francisco  established  them  in  1856,  St.  Louis  in  1859, 
and  Chicago  in  1862.     In  1859  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  conducted  even- 

oActs  of  a  general  nature  passed  by  the  thirty-seventh  general  assembly  of 
Ohio  at  its  first  session.    Columbus,  1889»  Vol.  XXXVII»  pp.  64r65. 
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ing  schools  in  which  seven  teachers  were  employed.  Wlien  the  city 
first  established  these  I  can  not  learn.  In  New  Orleans  there  were 
such  schools  as  early  as  1859  or  1860,  but  they  were  discontinued 
soon  after.  Thus  we  see  that  in  1860  there  were  at  least  fifteen  cities 
where  evening  schools  had  l:)een  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  and  probably  there  were  more  than  these.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  larger  cities  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
such  schools  and  of  the  use  of  public  school  money  for  their  support. 

Concerning  the  third  period  of  development,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  details.  The  growth  has  been  very  great  not  only  in  the  enroll- 
ment, but  in  the  number  of  cities  conducting  such  schools.  There 
are  no  complete  records  of  attendance  in  the  evening  schools  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  data  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  are  not  complete. 

Thirty-two  cities  reported  evening  schools  in  1881,  165  in  11)00,  and 
180  in  1005. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  schools  reporting  was  150,770  in  1890, 
203,000  in  1901,  and  292,319  in  1905. 

The  actual  numl)er  enrolled  in  all  evening  schools  is  undoubtedly 
much  in  excess  of  this.  These  schools  are  gaining  recognition  more 
and  more  as  essential  parts  of  the  educational  system.  In  1905  at 
least  nine  States  recognized  evening  schools  in  their  child-labor  laws, 
making  it  unlawful  to  employ  any  child  under  16  years  old  who  can 
not  read  or  write  English  unless  he  attends  an  evening  school,  where 
there  is  such  a  school,  or  some  other  school. 

In  1883  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  comj)elling  towns  having 
10,000  inhabitants  or  over  to  maintain  elementary  evening  schools. 
Connecticut  also  has  a  similar  law.  Since  1886  in  Massachusetts 
cities  having  50,000  inhabitants  or  over  have  been  under  obligation 
to  support  an  evening  high  school  upon  the  petition  of  50  or  more 
residents  over  14  vears  old  who  desire  to  attend.^  In  Indiana  all 
cities  of  3,000  inhabitants  and  over  must  conduct  evening  schools  on 
petition  of  20  or  more  citizens.^  In  New  Hampshire  all  towns  of 
5,000  inhabitants  ot  over  are  compelled  to  osta])lish  evening  schools 
on  petition  of  5  per  cent  of  the  voters.  In  Pennsylvania  cities  nnist 
conduct  such  schools  on  j)etition  of  20  or  more  parents  of  children 
6  years  of  age  and  older.  In  Ohio,  I^ouisiana,  and  Georgia  permis- 
sion is  directly  given  to  conduct  such  schools,  and  in  several  other 
States  it  is  implied. 

The  later  tendencies  in  the  evening  school  movement  which  are 
especially  significant   are  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of 

o  Dickinson :  Mass.  Public  School  System,  p.  7. 
b  School  Laws  of  Indiana,  1904,  p.  135. 
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evening  high   schools  and  the   introchiction   of  trade  or  industrial 
work  into  such  schools. 

IV. EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOI^. 

While  the  first  movement  for  evening  schools  was  undoubtedly 
toward  giving  those  who  lacked  the  rudiments  of  education  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  them,  there  was  very  early  a  tendency  manifested 
in  some  cities  in  the  direction  of  affording  means  of  further  educa- 
tion to  those  who  were  studiously  inclined  and  ambitious  to  improve 
themselves.  The  earliest  indication  of  this  was  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. As  early  as  1828  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  conducted 
lectures  and  classes  in  botany,  chemistry,  mechanics,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic.  Apprentices  and  minors,  sons  of  members,  were  entitled 
to  attend  these  classes  on  payment  of  50  cents  per  annum."  This  was 
not  really  a  high  school,  but  a  school  of  science,  and  was  not  entirely 
free,  for  a  small  fee  was  charged  and  the  membership  limited  to 
certain  classes  of  j^eople.  Nevertheless,  it  undoubtedly  had  a  strong 
influence  on  the  establishment  of  an  evening  high  school. 

In  1841,  and  possibly  earlier,  the  trustees  of  Woodward  College 
and  High  School,  then  a  private  endowed  institution,  conducted  even- 
ing classes  in  the  college  rooms,  in  which  were  taught  "  mercantile 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  architectural  drawing, 
plane  trigonometry  with  its  applications,  surveying,  mensuration  of 
planes  and  solids — particularly  of  carpenters',  painters',  masons',  and 
bricklayers'  work,  etc."  These  classes  were  organized  for  young  men 
who  were  at  work  during  the  day.  "  Nearly  80  young  men  are  thus 
accommodated,  and  no  charge  made  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
labor  or  business  during  the  day;  "  others  paid  tuition  fees.**  These 
classes  were  not  connected  with  the  public  school  system,  but  they 
exerted  a  wider  influence  than  the  classes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
The  curriculum  was  not  a  copy  of  that  of  the  day  school,  but  showed 
a  strong  tendency  toward  science  and  to  minister  directly  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  pupils  reached.  This  "  college  "  or  academy  was 
in  1851  merged  into  the  public  school  system,  its  endowment  going 
to  support  high  schools  and  itself  becoming  the  Woodward  High 
School. 

These  two  evening  schools  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  influence 
on  the  establishment  of  what  is  almost  certainly  the  first  free  even- 
ing high  school  conducted  and  supported  by  public  school  authorities 
in  this  country.  This  was  opened  October,  1850,  in  Cincinnati,  thus 
antedating  the  one  in  New  York  City  by  ten  years.  A  preliminary 
examination  in  elementary  subjects  was  required  and  a  three-year 

"(nmrles  Cist:  Cincinnati  in  1841,  pp.  ll>8,  132. 
h  Ibid.,  pp.  258-259. 


^Isid  out.  The  first  year  there  were  108  in  attendance,  all  in 
the  lowest  class,  besides  some  others  in  a  preparatory  class.  Tho 
studies  pursued  in  the  lowest  class  were  algebra,  geometry,  book- 
keeping, drawing  and  design,  and  v(»cal  music." 

Ill  New  York  City,  Assistant  Superintendent  Jones  recommended 
in  lH(i4  that  an  evening  high  school  l)e  established.  This  wa-i  Jone 
in  October,  186C.  This  school  was  the  first  public  high  school  of  any 
kind  in  New  York  City,  the  day  high  schools  not  having  been  e.stab- 
HsIkhI  until  many  yeai-s  after.  Candidates  were  reriuii-ed  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examination  in  elementary  subjects.  The  curriculum 
included  English  grammar  and  composition,  readirg  and  dci-li'ma- 
tion,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  American 
history  and  political -science,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing, 
Ijractical  mechanics  and  navigation,  liesides  French,  Spanish,  and 
German,  if  a  sufficient  number  applied.*  This  school  was  successful 
from  its  opening  and  has  had  a  continuous  cvistcnce.  In  ISSR  it 
was  removed  to  grammar  sdiool  house  No.  20  on  West  Thirtieth 
street.  In  1877  the  number  examined  for  admittance  was  uhuut 
3,500,  and  the  number  passed  about  1.800.  No  other  evo'iii'g  high 
sdiool  was  opened  until  1887,  Since  that  time  ntlu-is  have  been  es- 
tablished. In  liMX)-l!)01  there  were  six  evening  high  schools  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  and  two  in  lirooklyn,  and  in  1004  there  wore 
ten  in  Greater  New  York. 

An  evening  high  school  was  first  opened  in  Chicago  in  1S68.  The 
same  year,  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  was  established  in  St. 
Louis.  This  took  the  place  of  an  evening  high  school  and  is  at 
present  classed  as  such,  although  it  was  not  a  duplicate  of  the  day 
high  school,  but  rather  aimed  at  more  practical  training.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Artisans"  Night  .School  opened  in  Philadelphia  in 
1869.  Its  aim  was  "  to  supplement  an  elementary  education  by  such 
higher  inslniction  as  might  be  of  practical  service  to  the  students  in 
their  various  lines  of  work."  It  included  in  its  curricuhmi  mechanical 
and  engineering  drawing  and  steam  engineering,  as  well  as  geomeirv. 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Gradually  elective  courses  were  introduced, 
and  in  1898  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Evening  High  School." 
Boston  established  an  evening  high  school  in  1870. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  18T0  there  were  at  least  five  public  evening 
high  schools,  or  what  may  be  called  such.  In  1903— t,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  United  .Stales  Commissioner  of  Education,  there 
were  32  cities  in  which  evening  high  schools  were  conducted;  there 
were  59  schools,  426  teachei*s.  and  the  total  enrollment  was  40,568. 

■  neport  of  the  lU.nrd  of  Education  of  ClnHnnatl,  185f>-5T,  pii.  11.  12. 

>  New  York  fuhlip  St-hool  Reiwjt,  1866,  fl'.  '27.  28. 

»  Report  o(  the  Board  of  Eiiuciitlon  of  Phlladelpliia,  1304,  pp.  TO-73. 
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These  high  schools  are  not  by  any  means  of  the  same  grade,  the 
variation  being  much  greater  even  than  in  the  day  high  schools. 
They  all  very  nearly  agree,  however,  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils  received, 
the  majority  being  of  high  school  age — between  14  and  20.  Some 
give  very  elementary  work,  while  some  few  are  real  high  schools, 
recognized  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  day  high  schools  organized  in 
coui'ses  leading  to  a  diploma.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools  there 
is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the  more  useful  subjects,  although  the 
studies  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  day  high  schools  are  not 
neglected. 

.    v.    TRADE   AND   TECHNICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

In  some  ways  the  most  significant  movement  in  the  evening  school 
field  is  the  effort  to  minister  more  directly  to  the  material  needs  of 
the  pupils  by  means  of  trade  or  technical  instruction.  Probably  the 
first  evening  work  of  this  kind  was  that  in  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing  given  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices  and  others  and 
inaugurated  by  the  various  mechanics'  institutes  and  like  organiza- 
tions. Of  these,  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  had  evening 
classes  in  1824,  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cincinnati  in  1828,  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Baltimore  in 
1847,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  York  City  in  1859.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  more  important  efforts  chiefly  on  the  part  of  labor 
organizations  to  provide  industrial  or  technical  instruction  supple- 
mental to  the  shop  training  of  apprentices. 

It  is  not  certain  when  work  of  a  technical  character  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  evening  schools,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was 
a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the  curricula  of  four  of  the  high  schools 
first  established,  namely,  those  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
and  Philadelphia.  This  is  indicated  in  the  names  of  two  of  them, 
that  of  St.  Louis  being  called  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
inclining  toward  sciences  and  technical  work,  and  that  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Artisans'  Evening  School.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  fact 
shows  the  influence  of  the  industrial  elements  in  the  Lancastrian 
schools.  Most  of  these  first  schools  lost  some  of  their  technical  char- 
acter later,  or  rather  the  technical  and  industrial  parts  of  the  curric- 
ulum were  overshadowed  by  the  traditional  courses  later  introduced. 
This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  the 
evening  schools  were,  for  the  most  part,  day  high  school  teachers,  but 
perhaps  more  to  the  fact  that  the  traditional  high  school  course  was 
considered  the  gateway  to  social  standing  and  culture.  Anything 
else  smacked  of  servility,  of  a  lower  social  order. 

In  1870  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  compelling  all  towns  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  over  to  give  free  instruction  in  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial drawing  to  persons  over  15  years  old  either  in  day  or  evening 
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schools.*  In  1672  perniissitin  was  given  tu  any  city  or  town  to  estab- 
lish and  support  industrial  schools  in  which  instniction  might  Iw 
given  in  the  arts  and  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations.  Attend- 
ance upon  thcjie  was  not  to  take  the  place.  o£  the  regular  day  school 
attendance  required  by  law."  These  two  laws  did  much  to  influence 
the  character  of  the  instruction  in  evening  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
Itut  it  was  not  until  1808  that  the  permission  given  in  the  law  of  1872 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  any  lity.  In  that  year  was  established 
the  Springfield  Evening  School  of  Trades.  "A  few  weeks  after  the 
organization  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  now  known  as  the 
Technical  High  School,  the  school  committee  then  in  power,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Thomas  M.  Balliet.  voted  to 
organize  night  classes  for  giving  instruction  in  certain  mechanical 
trades  for  which  there  was  a  local  demand,  and  for  which  the  new 
high  school  could  furnish  the  necessary  wpiipment  and  teaching 
force  with  little  additional  expense."''  The  object  of  this  school,  as 
stated  in  a  special  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1903,  page  3, 
is  "mainly  to  give  men  already  employed  in  the  trades,  who  know, 
therefore,  at  least  a  part  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed, 
nn  opportunity  to  broaden  their  mechanical  training  and  make  them- 
selves more  efficient  workmen.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  school 
to  train  apprentices,  as  such,  but  to  supplement  the  imperfect  and 
highly  specialized  training  of  modem  shops  by  giving  machine 
hands,  heljiers,  and  apprentices,  so  far  as  there  are  any  apprentices, 
an  opportunity  to  gain  practice  in  a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
woidd  ever  be  open  to  any  one  man  imder  the  modern  system  of 
machine  production."  "The  tuition  in  all  classes  is  free  to  all  per- 
souF^  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  resident.-i  of  Springfield,  but  a  fee 
of  $r>  for  malerials  anil  other  incidental  expenses  is  charged  each 
member  of  the  classes  in  machine-shop  practice,  in  pattern  making,  in 
plumbing,  and  in  the  laboratory  work  in  electricity."  This  also 
serves  as  a  gimrunty  of  good  failh  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  enrolled. 
Xonresidents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  study, 
in  addition  to  the  incidental  fw.  The  studies  pursued  include  mathe- 
matics, mechanical  drawing,  electricity,  plumbing,  pattern  making, 
machine-shop  practice  and  tool  making,  and  woodworking  and 
joinerj'. 

One  unusual  thing  about  this  st-hool  is  that  it  is  not  called  an 
I  vening  high  school,  nor  does  it  make  any  pretensions  to  such  a  char- 
iicter.    The  pupils  are  older  than  in  the  ordinary  schools,  the  average 

«  34th  Report  of  Mnss.  Boanl  of  Education.  1870,  p.  1«. 
6  36tli  Iteport  of  Mnss.  Bonnl  of  Education,  18T2.  p.  IHt. 

'Letter  of  Charles  F.  tt'nrner  In  Report  of  Mass.  Couimlsslon  on  Inilustrlnl 
aud  Tecbnical  Education,  p.  ITS. 
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age  in  1902  being  23.7  years,  more  than  half  being  over  21  years  old. 
Candidates  are  not  excluded  on  account  of  lack  of  preparation  in 
elementary  subjects.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  the  only  school 
of  its  kind.  It  has  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  labor  unions  be- 
cause it  admits  only  those  actually  at  work,  i.  e.,  it  aims  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  those  who  are  at  work  instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  The  school  seems  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  and 
is  doing  splendid  service. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  the  equipment  of  mechanic  arts  and  tech- 
nical high  schools  for  evening  instruction  is  gaining  headway  in  our 
larger  cities.  New  York  City  has  two  such  evening  schools,  and  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  Indianapolis  are 
each  conducting  a  school  of  a  similar  kind.  These  are  not  so  dis- 
tinctively trade  schools  as  that  in  Springfield,  but  they  give  good 
courses  in  technical  and  industrial  subjects.  Philadelphia  is  about 
to  open  an  evening  trade  school  for  those  employed  during  the  day. 
The  thirteen  courses  already  decided  upon  are:  Printing,  house  and 
sign  painting,  pattern  making,  carpentry,  electrical  construction, 
machine  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  plumbing,  plastering,  brick- 
laying, steam  fitting,  sheet-metal  work,  and  blacksmithing.  Require- 
ments for  admission  are  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  entrance  to  the 
high  school.  The  two  schools  conducted  in  New  York  City  are  the 
Trade  School  in  Long  Island  City  and  the  Technical  and  Trade 
School  in  Brooklyn.  Admission  to  these  classes  is  restricted  to  those 
who  are  not  in  attendance  at  a  day  school  and  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  in  some  regular  occupation.  Candidates  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of  an  elementary  school.  The  sessions  are 
from  7.30  to  9.30,  four  evenings  a  week. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade 
School  are  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  joinery,  cabinetmaking,  pat- 
tern making,  blatksmithing  and  tinsmithing,  plumbing,  machine- 
shop  work,  printing  and  typesetting,  mechanical  drawing,  machine 
design,  electrical  and  steam  engineering,  electric  wiring  and  installa- 
tion, industrial  chemistry,  applied  physics,  bookbinding,  advanced 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  domestic  science.  The  school  in  Long 
Island  City  does  not  offer  so  many  courses,  but  is  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  evening  high  school. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  these  schools.  They 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  interest  manifested  is  very  great. 
Here  the  pupil  is  able  to  obtain  something  tangible  in  the  way  of 
assistance  in  his  particular  occupation.  The  help  received  repre.sents 
increase  in  wages  and  higher  position.  The  pupil  is  able  to  secure  a 
general  knowledge  of  plumbing,  for  instance,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  obtain  as  a  plumber's  helper. 
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These  schools  have  not  been  in  operation  long  pnongh  to  judge  of 
their  ultimate  siici«ss,  but  they  have  already  demonstrated  the  fart 
that  not  only  is  there  great  need  for  such  schools,  but  that  many  are 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  oiFered.  The  aim 
of  these  schools  is  to  make  U'tter  workmen,  and  little  attempt  is  made 
to  si'ciire  general  training.  ttTiether  the  latter  can  bo  effected  in  con- 
nection with  the  spwial  work,  or  whether  it  would  l>e  wise  to  attempt 
such  a  combination,  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  exi>eriment. 

VI.   CONDITIONS  PKEJVDKIAI.  TO  THE  EKfEtTIVBNESa  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Uovm  of  iMtriwtion. — The  amount  of  time  given  to  instruction  in 
the  evening  schools  is,  of  course,  not  comparable  to  that  in  the  day 
schools.  The  usual  time  is  2  hours  per  evening  for  4  evenings  a 
week,  and  20  weeks  a  year,  making  a  lota!  of  1150  hours  altogether. 
The  variability  is  very  great,  however.  In  a  few  schools  the  evening 
session  is  only  IJ  hours  long.  The  number  of  evenings  per  week 
varies  from  2  to  5,  wliile  the  number  of  weeks  per  year  varies  fram 
10  or  letiB  to  3*2  or  even  somewhat  more.  So  that  in  total  available 
hours  of  work  the  range  is  from  alx)ut  25  or  30  per  year  to  2.50  or 
:!75,  Compare  this  with  the  000  to  1,200  or  more  hours  in  our  day 
whools  and  the  maximum  amount  of  training  i-eceived  in  the  evening 
schools  .seems  small,  indeed.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  pupil  ui  the 
evening  school  has  practically  no  time  to  study  outside  of  school 
hours,  that  he  comes  to  his  work  tired  and  often  apathetic,  and  we 
begin  to  realize  how  meager  are  the  educational  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  who  are  at  work. 

Attendaiue, — Our  evening  schools  have  many  difficulties  which 
hinder  etfeclive  work.  One  of  the  grt^test  of  these  is  irregular 
attendance.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  on  the  total  enrollment  is 
very  low,  ranging  from  about  20  to  GO  or  a  little  over.  At  best,  the 
attendance  in  evening  schools  can  never  be  as  good  as  tliat  of  day 
schools.  The  lioy  or  girl  at  work  is  often  too  tired  to  attend;  often, 
at  busy  seasons,  they  are  comiJelled  to  work  overtime  and  are  thus 
kept  away.  'Hie  attraction  of  parties,  theaters,  and  lectures  is  very 
often  sufficient  reason  for  noniif  ten  dance.  The  main  business  of  the 
pupil  is  his  occupation ;  the  school  is  an  extra  and  does  not  absorb  his 
interact  to  as  great  an  extejit  as  is  the  case  with  the  pupil  in  the  day 
school.  Various  methods  have  lieen  employed  to  counteract  this 
irregularity.  One  that  is  often  tried  and  has  been  very  successful  is 
tliat  of  charging  a  nominal  tuition  fee,  $1  or  more  a  term.  This 
is  refundiHj  at  tlie  end  of  the  term  in  case  of  a  certain  per  cent  of 
attendance.  In  Wnrttcmherg  and  Siixtmy  no  trouble  of  this  kind  is 
experienced,  for  not  only  (he  enrollment,  but  the  attendance  as  well, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and  ai-e  carefully  enforced.  In  Eng- 
915—07 7  f^  " 
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land,  where  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  same  trouble  is  experienced 
as  with  us.  It  seems  that  the  only  solution  for  this  difficulty  will  be 
in  making  the  evening  work  so  practical,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  pupils,  that  it  will  compel  attendance.  No  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  can  possibly  have  as  much  influence  as  the  proper  adapta- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers. — Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of  proper  teachers.  At 
first  it  was  considered  that  anyone  could  teach  in  the  evening  school. 
As  a  consequence,  clerks,  young  lawyers,  students,  and  others  were 
employed.  Ex})erience  has  shown  that  evening  school  work  requires 
the  very  l>est  teachers.  Many  who  are  successful  in  day  school  work 
are  totally  incapable  of  interesting  the  })upils  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  two  situations  are  not  at  all  the  same.  The  majority  of  evening 
school  teachers  at  present  are  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  and  will 
continue  to  be  such  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  specially  trained  teachers  for  this  work.  Not  only 
ai*e  the  best  of  the  day  teachers  demanded,  but  even  these  are  not 
sufficient.  The  teacher  of  the  coming  evening  school  must  be  one  who 
has  made  in  his  own  life  a  })ractical  application  of  what  he  teaches, 
and  who  can  make  his  pupils  see  that  application.  Abstract  work  is 
giving  way  to  concrete  applications.  The  pupils  who  attend  these 
schools  have  their  dominant  interest  in  concrete  realities,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  able  to  show  the  application  of  the  abstract  principle 
to  the  everyday  work  of  the  pupil. 

VII.    CLASSES   OF   PUPILS. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  distinct  classes  of  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic evening  schools  as  at  present  constituted,  as  follows : 

I.  Those  who  are  deficient  in  the  rudiments,  or  who  have  not  had 
an  educational  equivalent  to  that  of  our  elementary  schools.  The 
great  majority  of  the  jnipils  are  of  this  class,  probably  fully  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  numl^er.  In  the  j)hilanthropic  period,  the  evening 
school  movement  was  entirelv  concerned  with  these.  When  Ave  come 
to  examine  this  class,  however,  we  find  it  by^no  means  homogeneous. 
It  is  composed  of  native  Americans  and  of  foreigners,  and  the  needs 
of  these  are  not  alwavs  the  same. 

Among  the  native  Americans  there  are  (1)  those  who  are  l:)elow 
the  average  in  intellectual  ability,  those  who  were  dull  in  school,  who 
fell  behind  and  dropped  out,  and  (2)  those  of  average  intelligence 
who  were  compelled  on  account  of  poverty  to  leave  school  and  help 
in  the  support  of  the  home.  Among  these  may  also  1h^  dasscnl  the 
"  misfits,"  who  for  various  reasons,  on  account  of  poor  teachers  or 
lack  of  sympathy,  etc.,  left  school  early.  The  former  class  will  not 
attend  the  evening  school  to  any  great  extent  except  on  compulsion, 
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the  latter  are  more  ambitious  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered. 

Among  the  foreigner  two  classes  are  very  distinctly  marked  off — 
the  illiterates,  who  not  only  do  not  know  Englisli,  but  have  had  prac- 
tically no  education  at  all,  and  those  who  are  more  or  less  educated. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  received  a  liberal  education  in  their  own 
country,  but  on  account  of  inability  to  speak  and  write  English  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  For  these  the  evening  schools  arc  not  only 
a  means  to  a  respectable  livelihood,  but,  what  is  most  important,  a 
means  to  an  understanding  of  our  customs  and  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship; in  other  words,  a  means  of  readjustment  to  new  conditions. 
The  per  cent  of  foreigners  in  our  evening  schools  varies  greatly. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1904 
(p.  1306),  the  per  cent  of  foreign-born  pupils  in  the  evening  schools 
of  four  cities  is:  Chicago,  1)1.3;  New  York,  30.2;  Philadelphia,  28.4; 
Jersey  City,  20.8.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number  born  here  but  of 
foreign-born  parents  would  swell  the  total  per  cent  of  those  who  could 
be  classed  as  foreigners.  In  Chicago  the  foreign-born  pupils  and 
those  of  foreign-born  parents  are  about  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment. 

II.  The  second  main  class  found  in  our  evening  schools  is  made  up 
of  those  young  people  who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  grades, 

'  and  some  even  partly  through  the  high  school,  and  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  The  foreign  element  in  this  class  is  not  so 
large.  For  the.se  the  evening  high  school  was  established  and  has 
proved  very  stitisfactory.  The  young  people  in  these  schools  an; 
above  the  average  in  intelligence.  They  represent  the  brighter  ele- 
ment of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  day  school ;  they  are  ambitious  ami 
eager  for  further  work;  they  are  future  leaders  and  will  well  rej:)ay 
any  effort  to  train  them.  Here  is  to  be  the  great  work  of  our  evening 
schools  for  the  future. 

The  needs  of  this  class  are  as  varied  as  their  occupations.  Some 
look  forward  to  college  or  university  work,  and  for  such  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  courses  of  the  ilay  high  school  is  given.  There  is  a 
larger  part,  however,  who  do  not  wish  this,  but  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  higher  positions,  for  greater  elliciency  in  the  oc(!Upa- 
tions  in  which  they  are  engaged.  From  these  there  has  come  an 
increasing  demand  for  technical  and  trade  work,  and  it  is  very  largely 
this  class  which  is  found  in  our  few  evening  trade  and  technical 
high  schools. 

III.  There  is  a  third  class,  not  entirelv  distinct  from  the  second, 
consisting  of  men  in  business  who  wish  help  along  special  lines. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  up  a  considerable  j)art  of  the  i)npils  in 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes.     As  yet  there  are  very 
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few  in  the  public  evening  schools,  except  such  schools  as  the  Evening 
School  of  Trades,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

IV.  Finally,  there  is  a  general  class,  including  many  of  the  others 
mentioned,  but  whose  need  is  more  general.  They  are  '"  clubable  " 
men  and  women  who  lack  opportunities  for  helpful  social  intercourse. 
For  these  the  public  lecture  courses,  recreation  centers,  etc.,  which  arc 
found  in  increasing  immbers  in  our  larger  cities,  are  the  chief  means 
of  help. 

VIII.    PROSPECTIVE   DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  impossil)le  to  estimate  properly  the  influence  of  the  public 
evening  schools,  or  even  to  predict  the  scope  of  their  future  useful- 
ness. As  first  organized,  they  were  attempts  to  give  the  benefits  of 
the  day  schools  to  those  unfortunates  who  had  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain an  elementary  education.  They  are  now^  showing  signs  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  classes  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  reach.  The  close  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  locality, 
shown  in  the  German  Fortbildungsschulen,  we  are  l)eginning  to  see 
in  our  own  evening  schools.  The  movement  once  begun  is  sure  to 
spread  and  take  firm  hold  of  our  educational  system.  As  we  have 
seen  in  a  previous  section  of  this  work,  their  quantitative  influence  is 
still  very  slight.  The  gi'eat  mass,  not  only  of  the  illiterate,  but  also 
of  the  young  working  men  and  women  who  desire  help  in  further 
work,  is  still  scarcely  touched.  Only  in  a  comparatively  few  cities 
are  the  facilities  at  all  adequate.  Could  we  obtain  data  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  Ave  would  see  how  poor  a  showing  we 
would  make  in  this  direction  when  compared  with  Germany  and 
England. 

The  need  for  such  work  is  just  l>eginning  to  be  felt,  the  problem 
l)as  just  presented  itself.  Our  cities  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  it 
has  b(»en  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  educational  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  day  schools,  and  very  little  attention  has  Ijeen  given 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  to  other  fields  of  etfort.  The  educational 
horizon  is,  however,  steadily  enlarging,  and  educators  as  well  as  busi- 
ness men  and  Avorking  men  are  beginning  to  s(>e  that  a  system  of 
education  which  provides  opportunities  for  a  limited  class  after  the 
age  of  14  is  not  only  narrow  and  inade<iuate,  but  inimical  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  People  are  l)eginning  to  feel  that,  if  public 
high  schools  are  supi)orted  by  taxation,  if  oj)i)ortunity  for  a  certain 
kind  of  training  is  given  to  a  small  per  c(Mit  of  young  people  at  pub- 
lic expense,  ecjual  opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  day  school,  and  this  also  at  i)ublic 
expense*.  It  is  seen  to  1h»  sheer  waste  to  allow  such  expensive  plants 
as  our  school  buildings  to  ivmain  inactive  and  unused  a  large  |)art  of 
the  available  time.  They  are  paid  for  by  the  public  funds,  and  the 
public  is  entitled  to  the  maximum  amount  of  good  from  them. 
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These  considerations  are  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  prom- 
inent, and  will  inevitably  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  evening  schools.  Although  these  schools  are,  as  yet, 
inadequate  and  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  they  are  at 
least  fully  established  as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  what  their  scope  shall  Iw,  and  how  far 
ihey  can  profitably  l)e  utilized  in  the  education  and  training  of  the 
''  out-of -school." 

R  YOrXO    MEN'S    AND    YOT'XCJ    WOMEN'S    CIIUISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 

CT.ASSES. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands,  according  to  its 
declared  purpose,  for  the  all-round  development  of  the  individual: 
the  three  sides  of  its  emblem,  the  triangle,  symlM)lize  the  i)hysicaK 
the  mental,  and  the  moral  life  which  are  to  l)e  developed  side  by 
side.  Although  lx»ginning  in  this  country  in  1851,  it  is  distinctly  a 
movement  of  the  last  quarter  century.  At  first  its  conception  of  serv- 
ice to  young  men  Aas  comparatively  narrow.  Its  purposes  were 
two — first,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  Christian  work  to  Christian 
young  men,  and,  second,  to  convert  men  to  Christianity.  All  its 
efforts,  educational  and  other,  were  directed  to  this  end.  The  atti- 
tude for  a  considerable  period  was,  in  the  words  of  President  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  ^'  We  do  not  really  help  you  intellectually  (and  physic- 
ally) because  your  need  and  our  Christianity  compel  us  to  do  it,  but 
l)ecause  we  hope  that  by  doing  this  we  may  make  a  (Christian  out  of 
you."  Gradually  this  view  of  Christian  service  has  been  changed, 
and  now  there  is  seen  its  true  spirit,  which  says,  ''We  are  glad  to 
extend  this  service  to  you,  and  would  also  like  to  help  you  spiritually 
if  we  can."*' 

One  of  the  strongest  features  about  the  educational  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  that  it  is  conceived  broadly. 
Class  work,  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  literary  societies,  and  other 
social  gatherings  are  conducted  side  by  side,  in  addition  to  the  gym- 
nasiums with  their  expert  physical  directors.  As  now  conducted,  they 
contain  the  best  features  of  young  men's  clubs,  but  aiv  conducted  on 
a  high  plane  and  among  surroundings  calculated  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone.  From  the  first  educational  features  were  j)rominent,  but 
there  were  very  few  evening  classes.  For  some  time  fireek  was  the 
most  popular  subject  studied,  showing  the  character  of  the  young 
men  who  attended.  The  educational  features  received  little  encour- 
agement until  the  conventions  of  1887  to  1801.  From  that  time  the 
advance  has  been  very  rapid,  especially  along  the  line  of  evening 
classes.     Bound  bv  no  traditions  of  educational  in)licv  and  actuated 

oAnnual  Ropf)rt  of  Educatiounl  Departnioiit  (»f  Vouiijr  Men's  Cliristian  Asso- 
ciation, 1905,  p.  41. 
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only  by  the  desire  to  be  of  service,  the  association  has  responded  to 
the  needs  of  young  men  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  history  of  this 
movement  is  given  in  detail  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Jubilee  of  Work 
for  Young  Men  in  North  America,  1901." 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  number  enrolled  in  class  work  may 
be  obtained  from  considering  that  in  1891  there  were  in  all  North 
America  between  10,000  and  12,000  students  enrolled;  in  1900  there 
were  2(),90r),  and  in  1905  there  were  33,520.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  manv  in  attendance  at  various  educational  clubs  and  liter- 
ary  societies  and  many  more  who  used  the  libraries  and  reading 
rooms. 

The  development  in  the  kind  and  number  of  subjects  taught  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  educational  work  of 
the  association  has  adapted  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  men. 
In  1860  the  main  subjects  taught  in  the  few  classes  then  conducted 
were  music  and  Greek.  A  little  later  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  book- 
keeping were  introduced.  In  1905  there  were  26  subjects  in  which 
regular  examinations  were  given,  and  many  more  in  which  examina- 
tions were  not  given.  In  the  West  Side  branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  of  New  York  City,  where  perhaps  the  greatest 
development  along  this  line  has  been  attained,  there  were  in  tlie  sea- 
son of  1905-6,  63  different  courses  given.  The  general  scope  and 
variety  of  these  can  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  which  includes 
38  different  subjects: 

ART   AND   INDUSTRY. 


1.  Architectural  drafting. 

2.  Applied  electricity. 

Interior  decorating  and  furnishing: 

3.  I.  Color  and  form  harmony. 

4.  II.  Peri(xi  decoration. 

5.  III.  Drawing  and  design. 
Automobile  school: 

6.  I.  General  lectures. 

7.  II.  Garage  lalx)ratory  work. 

8.  III.  Road  work. 


9.  Machine  design. 

10.  Mechanical  drawing  I. 

11.  Mechanical  drawing  II. 

12.  Plan  reading  and  estimating. 

13.  Printing  and  publishing. 

14.  Steam  engineering  I. 

15.  Steam  engineering  II. 

16.  Structural  engineering  I. 

17.  Structural  engineering  II. 


niTSIXESS,  COM 

18.  Commercial  arithmetic  III. 

19.  Corresi)ondence. 

20.  Penmanship. 

21.  Spelling. 

22.  Klementary  bookkeeping  I. 

23.  Bookkeeping  II. 

24.  Model  office  boys. 

25.  Stenography  I. 

26.  Stenography  II. 

27.  Stenography  III. 

28.  Tyi)ewriting  I. 

29.  Typewriting  1 1 . 
Advance<i  business  economy: 

30.  I.  Executive  problems. 


MEKCE,   AND    FINANCE. 

Advanced    business    economy — con- 
tinued. 

31.  II.  Modem  office  practice. 

32.  III.  Retail  store  management. 

33.  Business  law. 
Insurance: 

34.  I.  Life. 

35.  II.  Accident,  casualty,  credit. 

36.  Investments: 

37.  I.  Real  estate  problems. 

38.  II.  Real    estate    modern   office 
practice. 

39.  III.^  Real  estate  law. 
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LANGUAGE. 


40.  Composition. 

41.  English  I. 

42.  English  II. 

43.  French  I. 

44.  French  II. 

45.  French   III,   for    artiste,    musicians, 

etc 


i  40.  German  1. 

47.  German  II. 

48.  German  III,  for  physicians,  artists, 
musicians,  etc. 

49.  Italian  for  artiste,  musicians,  etc. 

50.  Spanish  I. 
S|>anish  1 1. 


MATHEMATICS. 


51.  Arithmetic  I. 

52.  Arithmetic  II. 

53.  Algebra  I. 

54.  Algebra  II. 

55.  Analytical  geometry. 


56.  Calculus. 

57.  Descriptive  geometry. 

58.  Geometry  I. 

59.  Geometry  II. 

60.  Trigonometry. 


61.  First  aid  to  the  injured. 

62.  Orchestra. 


MUSIC   AND   MISCELLANEOUS. 


63.  Violin. 


From  these  subjects  it  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  work  reaches 
out  in  many  different  directions  where  heretofore  the  only  training 
one  could  obtain  was  in  the  office  or  the  shop  in  the  midst  of  active 
work. 

The  subjects  pursued  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
classes  are  grouped  under  six  heads:  (1)  Commercial,  including 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  business  law,  etc.; 
(2)  political,  including  civil  government,  social  economics,  histoiy, 
etc.;  (3)  industrial,  including  such  subjects  as  drawing,  carpentry, 
etc.;  (4)  scientific,  including  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
etc.;  (5)  language  and  miscellaneous,  including  English,  (lerman, 
French,  etc.,  and  music,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  etc.;  (6)  special 
schools,  such  as  law,  art,  automobile,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  the  boys'  department,  which  offers  various  special  courses  to  em- 
ployed boys.  While  many  boys  are  in  the  regular  classes,  there  is  a 
distinct  need  for  such  Avork.     This  department  is  growing  rapidly.* 

The  percentages  of  enrollment  in  the  different  groups  of  studies  for 
the  years  11)00,  1903,  and  1905  are  here  given : 


Per  cent  of  enrollment. 


]9(K). 


1.  Commercial  subjects 

2.  Political  subjects 

3.  Industrial  subjects 

4.  Scientific  subjects 

5.  Language  subjects 

6.  Boys'  department 

7.  Special — ^law,  art,  autoniobiliiiK.  etc. 


•19 
2 

16 
i 

25 
3 


1903. 

1905. 

4G 

36 

2 

<> 

17 

16 

10 

10 

21 

20 

4 

9 

m 

i 
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One  feature  of  the  association  work  shows  how  readily  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  needs  of  men.  In  several  associations,  systematic  instruc- 
tion  has  teen  organized  in  the  daytime  for  men  and  boys  who  Avork  at 
night,  or  who  for  any  other  reason  can  best  attend  day  classes.  These 
include  studies  in  commercial,  industrial,  technical,  language,  and 
college  preparatory  subjects.     The  work  is  largely  individual.** 

The  educational  activities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  educational 
director  when  there  is  a  director,  otherwise  the  general  secretary  has 
charge.  The  associations  are  more  and  more  feeling  the  need  of  an 
experienced  head  to  their  educational  work,  and  practically  all  who 
are  doing  much  along  this  line  have  educational  directors.  The 
director  is  responsible  either  to  the  educational  committee  of  the  local 
association,  or  to  the  committee  of  management  as  a  whole,  of  Avhich 
*the  educational  committee  is  a  part.  Each  association  is  free  to 
direct  its  own  classes  as  it  thinks  best. 

The  most  powerful  factor  in  directing  and  unifying  the  educational 
activities  of  the  various  associations  is  the  educational  department 
of  the  international  committee.  This  ocx^upies  only  an  advisory 
relation,  but  has  proved  itself  of  great  value  in  strengthening  the 
work.  This  educational  department  employs  an  expert  as  secretary, 
who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  educational  activities 
and  to  visiting  the  associations.  Every  year  the  international  com- 
mittee publishes  a  carefully  prepared  prospectus  of  all  courses  of 
study,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  improvement.  In 
this  way  the  efforts  are  unified,  growth  is  promoted,  weak  associations 
are  encouraged,  and  the  whole  work  strengthened*^ 

Another  agency  that  strengthens  and  unifies  the  work  is  the  system 
of  international  examinations.  These  were  conducted  in  1905  in 
26  subjects.  The  questions  are  carefully  prepared  by  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers composed  of  men  eminent  in  their  specialties,  and  are  given 
to  the  students  under  very  strict  regulations.  The  international 
examiners  also  look  over  and  pass  upon  all  papers.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  students  passed  in  these  examinations  are  as 
well  prepared  in  the  particular  subjects  as  the  majority  of  students 
in  universities  who  pursue  the  same  subjects.  This  is  shown  in  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  international  certificates  at  their  face 
value  by  the  different  colleges  and  universities.  In  1898,  12  colleges 
and  universities  accepted  these  certificates;  in  1901  the  number  had 
increast»d  to  110,  including  many  of  the  strongest  institutions  in  the 
country.'' 

In  1900  the  total  enrollment  in  all  classes  Avas  30,424,  and  the  num- 
ber of  international  certificates  won  was  1,498;  in  1905  the  total  enroll- 
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ment  was  43,664,  the  number  of  certificates  being  1,408."  Tlie  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  certificates  has  resulted  })artly  from  an 
increase  in  the  strictness  with  which  the  papers  are  marked  and 
partly  from  the  introduction  of  many  subjects  in  which  as  yet  no 
international  examinations  are  given. 

Teachers. — The  teachers  employed  art*  usually  strong.  In  the 
smaller  associations  ver^^  often  the  al)ility  of  the  teaching  force  is 
not  what  it  should  be  to  do  elFective  work,  but  in  the  larger  cities 
experts  are  obtained  as  far  as  possible,  and  care  is  exercised  to 
secure  those  men  who  are  vitally  interest(»d  in  young  men  in  order 
that  their  example  may  1x5  an  inspiration  to  the  students. 

FeeH. — All  students  are  required  to  join  the  association,  and  in 
addition  pay  a  small  fee  for  class  work.  This  varies  in  amount 
according  to  the  subject,  in  some  subjects  being  as  high  as  $45  for  a 
.six  months'  course.  The  usual  fee  is  from  $2  to  $4  for  a  three  months' 
course. 

Ages  of  students. — The  ages  of  students  range  from  VI  to  50  or  00. 
The  average  age  is  from  22  to  25  years,  and  the  median  age  from  21 
to  22  years.  The  students  in  the^e  classes  are  somewhat  old(»r  and 
more  mature  than  those  in  the  public  evening  schools,  a  large  per  cent 
of  them  being  over  20  years  old. 

Cl<iSHes  of  men  reached. — The  classics  from  which  the  men  come  are 
perhaps  best  shown  by  the  occupations  rei)resented.  The  |)er  cent 
from  the  different  classes  of  occupations  for  the  years  1900  and  1905 
are  here  given:  ^ 


liXK). 


I'xr 


Office  men 20  ly 

Students  and  prf)fi>i>»ional  men 9  r» 

Clerks  and  RaieHmen ,  'l\  24 

Mechanics I  21  2(» 

General  tradeHmen '  '2:1  25 


It  will  l>e  noted  that  in  1905  over  half  the  men  are  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  general  tradesmen,  4H  per  cent  are  of  th(»  office  and 
clerical  class,  and  only  (>  per  cent  are  students.  Xeaily  200  di  He  rent 
0(rcupations  are  repre.sented.  This  sliows  how  extensive  is  the  influ- 
ence of  such  work.  Many  college  graduates  are  numbered  among 
the  students,  seeking  special  help  along  liues  of  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

With  all  the  many  desirable  features  which  the  Youn^  Men's 
Christian  Association  educational  work  has,  it  reaches  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  men  who  need  such  work.  On  i^age  27,  where  the  table 
showing  the  proportion  of  young  j)ersons  in  Young  Men's  Christian 

o  Annual  Uei>orts  of  tlio  K<lu('jitio«al  Depnrtinent,  ll>r)l,  p.  (K);  100r»,  j).  5:^. 
ft  Annual  Rei)orts  of  tlio  Edncatlonal  Departiiifiit,  llKJl,  p.  7;  1905,  p.  29. 
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Association  classes  is  given,  we  see  what  a  small  relative  number  is 
reached.  Many  of  those  whom  it  does  reach  receive  great  helj),  but 
by  the  very  conditions  under  Avhich  such  w^ork  is  given  it  can  not 
reach  great  numbers  of  men.  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Colburn,  for  many 
years  the  educational  director  of  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York  City,  in  an  unpublished 
article  on  "Evening  Schools,"  says  (p.  48)  : 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  as  long  as  the  memliorshii)  in  the  educational 
classes  conduetetl  by  the  association  is  limited  to  members  of  the  organization, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  $.")  annual  ticlvet,  besides  paying  for  a 
class  ticket  (ranging  anywhere  from  $2.50  to  $5  or  even  $10  extra,  not  counting 
the  cost  of  class  books,  ^vhicll  nuist  l>e  purchaseil  by  the  men  individually),  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  e<lucational  work  of  this  institution  is  seeking  the 
mass€»s  of  the  i>oor,  for  they  can  not  'afford  to  pay  so  much  for  it.  The  asso- 
ciation undoubtedly  appeals  to  a  class  of  more  or  less  successful  young  men 
who  wish  to  improve  their  condition  by  study  along  si>ecific  lines.  So  it  is 
natural  that  the  men  who  make  a  financial  outlay  at  the  l)eginuing  of  the  term 
are  not  likely  to  droi)  out  when  the  work  begins  to  stiffen. 

In  other  words,  it  is  reaching  a  part  of  the  class  of  leaders.  In 
doing  this  it  is  rendering  valuable  serA'ice,  but  its  courses  are  of  little 
aid  to  the  Aery  poor. 

YOITXG  women's  christian   ASSOCIATION   CLASSES. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  founded  on  the 
same  broad  lines  as  the  association  for  young  men.  Its  object  is  *'  to 
promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of 
3'oung  women,  particularly  of  those  dependent  upon  their  own  exer- 
tion for  support.''  Since  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  associations 
for  young  men  and  young  women  is  d(»pendent  upon  their  existing 
needs,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  activities  of  the  two  associations  should 
not  be  exact Iv  the  same.  The  needs  of  younff  women  in  our  cities  are, 
in  a  sense,  more  varied  than  those  of  young  men.  There  are  the  same 
general  divisions  of  the  work  as  s(^»en  in  the  Young  Men's  Association, 
inchiding  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  the  gymnasiums,  the  social 
clubs,  the  Bible  classes,  and  the  classes  for  instruction  in  various  sub- 
jects. These  latter  are  divided  into  three  departments — the  educa- 
tional classes,  classics  in  domestic  science,  and  classes  in  domestic  art. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Association  is  not 
nearly  so  Avell  organized  or  so  unified  as  that  of  the  young  men,  and 
no  data  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  obtainable;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  do  any  more  than  descril)e  it  in  a  general  way.  The  principal  edu- 
cational classes  of  the  larger  associations  include*  those  in  type- 
writing and  stenogi-aphy,  with  English,  commercial  arithmetic,  (ier- 
man  and  French,  and  domestic  science  and  art.  Under  the  latter  head 
are  included  domestic  service,  dressmaking,  millinerv,  sewing,  cooking. 
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embroidery,  etc.  Comparatively  little  instruction  is  given  in  the  regu- 
lar high  school  subjects.  The  main  effort  is  to  help  women  who  are 
self-supporting  to  become  more  efficient  and  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  not  self-supporting  the  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  so. 

As  a  result,  many  day  classes  are  necessary.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  the  principal  work  is  done  during  the  day.  Adequate  training 
in  typewriting  and  stenography  can  hardly  be  obtained  by  a  couple 
of  hours'  work  a  week,  and  evening  classes  in  such  branches  are  not 
encouraged.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  data  for  the  evening  classes 
separate  from  those  for  the  day  classes,  but  from  the  comparative 
numbers  in  a  few  of  the  associations  it  would  seem  that  Jthere  are  con- 
siderably more  enrolled  in  the  day  than  in  the  evening. 

Applicants  for  these  classes  are  not  required  to  join  the  associa- 
tion. The  tuition  fee  in  the  evening  classes  varies  from  as  low  as  $1 
or  $2  per  term  to  $18  or  $20,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  hours  given. 

The  work  done  by  the  association  at  7  East  Fifteenth  street  and 
at  the  Harlem  branch  in  New  York  City,  is  of  an  unusually  high 
order,  especially  in  the  day  classes.  The  Boston  associations  are  also 
very  strong.  It  seems  probable  that  the  character  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  larger  associations  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  As  yet,  the  educational  depart- 
ment has  not  been  develoj)ed  generally,  and  does  not  reach  as  large 
a  number  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Organized  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made,  however,  and  with  the  more  centralized 
administration  made  possible  by  the  new  National  Board  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  this  Avork  will  be  greatly  unified 
and  strengthened. 

C.  COHUESPONDENC'K  S(^IIOOLS. 

Definite  attempts  at  instruction  by  correspondence  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  There  have  been  and  are  still  many  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  wisdom  and  value  of  such  work,  but  at  present  it  has 
attained  such  proportions  that  it  must  be  recognized  as  an  educational 
factor  of  considerable  importance.  In  this  country  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  inaugurated  the  first  general  movement  of  this  kind.  This 
l)ecame  very  popular  and  was  a  source  of  inspiration  and  help  to 
great  numbers.  As  a  financial  venture  it  was  not  successful,  and  in 
1900  the  correspondence  school  was  eliminated.  Several  colleges 
and  imiversities  have  conducted  correspondence  courst^s,  but  most  of 
them  have  found  instruction  bv  this  method  unsatisfactorv  and  un- 
profitable  and  have  discontinued  it.  Chicago  University  alone  of 
the  larger  institutions  still  continues  the  system  and  wiih  a  large 
degree  of  success. 
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In  addition  to  the  correspondence  school  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  in  many  particulars,  there  is 
the  institution  known  as  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  which  is  the  largest.  Other  schools  are  conducted  by 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.;  State  Normal  Training  School,  Wil- 
limantic.  Conn.;  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston;  Ameri- 
can S(!hool  of  Textiles,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neers' Institute,  New  York. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the  stu- 
dents and  thus  includes  all  branches  of  instruction.  It  appeals  with 
particular  force,  however,  to  mechanics  and  apprentices  who  are  not 
wuthin  the  reach  of  an  evening  school  offering  instruction  in  the 
branches  which  thev  ne^d.  The  ordinarv  dailv  labor  of  this  class 
does  not  give  them  the  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  higher  work,  and  this  is  offered  by  correspondence  courses.  Many 
men  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  technical  and  scientific  labor 
avail  themselves  of  their  privileges  and  derive  much  benefit  therefrom. 
Boys  on  the  farm  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  or  technical  institu- 
tions often  enroll,  and  by  great  effort  are  able  to  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations.  Many  teachers  are  greatly  aided  in  this  way.  The 
correspondence  school  offers  help  and  stimulus  to  any  ambitious 
person  Avho  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  some  institution. 

Th(».  general  methods  of  two  of  these  schools,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Internaticmal  (Correspondence  Schools,  will  l)e  briefly 
descril)ed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CIIICVCJO. 

AMien  the  University  of  Chicago  was  organized  correspondence 
work  was  made  an  organic  part  of  the  instruction.  At  the  time  there 
was  considerable  opposition,  but  the  marked  success  attending  it  has 
amj)Iy  justified  its  introduction.  Such  instruction  appeals  to  the  best 
students,  those  who  do  not  need  the  ''  prodding  '■  of  the  instructor 
to  make  them  keep  to  their  work.  Alx)ut  85  per  cent  of  the  numln^r 
enrolled  are  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  work  and  with  new  investigations. 

Method  of  hfitrffcffon. — Each  correspondence  course  is  arranged  to 
cover  the  same  ground  as  the  resident  course  on  the  same  subject,  and 
consists  th(»refore  of  a  definite  amount  of  work.  Coursers  are  of  two 
kinds,  formal  and  infornuil.  1.  Formal  courses  are  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  printed  instruction  sheets  which  furnish  suggestions 
and  assistance  and  assign  the  tasks  to  be  performed.  At  regular 
intervals  the  student  mails  to  the  instructor  a  recitation  ])aper  on 
which  he  has  Avritten  out  the  tasks  assigned  in  the  instruction  sheet, 
the  answers  to  such  questions  as  are  set  therein,  and  any  questions 
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or  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen  in  his  study.  This  recitation 
paper  is  promptly  returned  with  the  erroi-s  in  it  corrected  and  with 
such  suggestions  as  it  may  be  thought  best  to  oflfer.  2.  Informal 
courses  are  for  a  special  class  of  students  pursuing  work  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature.  The  course  is  carefully  outlined  by  the  instructor. 
In  place  of  the  lesson  sheet  and  answers,  slioit  papei-s  are  written  by 
the  pupil  or  a  thesis  on  the  whole  subject. 

Adinis^ian. — Xo  preliminary  examination  is  required,  but  the  au- 
thorities reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  candidate. 

Recognition  of^woi'h, — A  certificate  is  granted  for  each  coui*se  suc- 
c^essfully  completed.  Such  work  is  accepted  as  qualifying  in  part 
for  a  degree,  but  no  degree  is  given  for  work  done  entirely  ''  in 
absentia."  A  candidate  must  spend  at  least  one  year  in  resident  study 
and  secure  credit  for  nine  majors  of  resident  work.  Except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  other  serious  disabilitv,  the  student  is  recuiired  to  com- 
plete  the  course  for  which  he  registers  within  one  year  from  the  end 
of  the  quarter  in  which  he  n»gisters. 

Expenses. — All  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  These  consist  of  the 
matriculation  fee  of  $5  and  tuition  fees  of  from  $S  to  $!(>  for  each 
course.     Text-lxwks  and  ])ostage  must  be  furnished  by  the  student.** 

Value  of  the  W(yt*k. — The  testimonv  of  the  universitv  instructors  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  students  in  the  corres})()nding  courses  are  better 
prepared  than  those  who  take  the  resident  work.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  represent  a  brighter  and  more  ambitious  chiss,  and  that 
the  work  is  done  independently,  thus  fostering  self-reliance.  The 
following  tables  show  the  courses  given  and  general  statistics  for 
different  vears : 

Snmmarii  of  regiMrntUma,  amrses^  irnttrnct(n's,  etr.f 


\i^J-2-*X\. 


New  reffistratioDM 

Total  reiristnttions 

Courses  actually  gi  vcmi 

Different  students  enrol kii 

Teachers 

Kcgistrations  compIete<l  . . 
Registrations  dnji)[»e<l 


lSt^V'H>, 


93 

3«;: 

23  I 
4 
1 


1S«)IH-W». 


iy<)i  2. 


1901-5. 


•2t\l 

522 

799 

1.111 

•IMl 

1,015  , 

1.4S5 

2,oa5 

97 

is<;  ' 

217 

•2m 

•425 

M5 

1,219 

1,M1 

n 

73 

'.»2 

115 

lOG 

2M2 

i;w 

5S5 

S9 

2r»i  i 

•.us 

IIH 

«Uoi)ort  (;f  the  United  Stiit<»s  ConiinissioiKM-  of  Kducatioii,  11K»2.  pp.  10Sl-los;{. 
(From  "AimouiKXMiiciits  "  ut*  the  corresiHJiuk'iKi'  study  <lop:irlinent. ) 
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Statialicii  of  instructors j  reyutrationy  and  credit.a 


Dcpartmeuts. 


1. 
•2. 
3. 
4. 

» 

o. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

l.V 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

3:^. 

34. 


Philosophy 

PoliticHl  economy 

Pol  i  lioal  science 

1 1  i8tor>' 

Sociology  and  anthroinilo^y 

HoiiHchoId  adminii'tnition 

Comparative  religion 

Semitic  languages  and  litera- 
ture   

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  . . . . 

Greek  language  and  literature . . 

Latin  language  and  literature  . . 

Romancre  language  and  litera- 
ture   

Gennanic  language  and  litera- 
ture   

English  language,  literature, 
and  rht^toric 

General  literaturt! 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Physic.** 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Geography 

Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Botan  V 

Pathology  and  bacteriology 

Old  TesUinient  literatun;  .* 

New  Testament  literature 

Systematic  theology 

Church  history 

Horalletics 

Libniry  wieiice , 

Nature  study 

Drawing  . .  .*. 


Instructors.       '^^'^'^^i^^jf*'*^"'- 


.s 

4 

o 

S 
7 


•> 

0 
5 
3 

G 

7 

12 

1 

4 
2 

T 
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2 

1 
2 
«» 

1 
1 
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8 
5 
1 
8 

li 

2 


119 


122 
29 
17 

128 
46 


3 

43 

6 

90 

;> 

32 

5 

174 

82 
78 


13 

581 

1 

2 

7 

122 

•) 

7 

1 

8 

1 

3 

3 

15 

•) 

4 

13 

1 

1 

2  ; 

9 

0 

06 

1 

5 

1 

15 

1 

14 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

23 

1  '. 

1  . 

1904.        1905.    I    19C4.        19a'>. 


155 

31 

17 

172 

31 

8 

2 

32 

70 

35 

213 

108 

103 

609 
2 

180 
10 
15 

6 
24 
11 
11 

2 
12 
66 

2 
22 
14 

6 

5 

4 
22 

•> 

3 


Credit  given. 


Registration 
completed. 


University 
credit  given. 


(( I'niversity  of  (Chicago,  president's  reports  for  1904  and  1905. 


1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

41 

49 

n 

25 

6 

7 

3 

3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

39 

63 

19 

31 

18 

7 

12 

5 

3 

2 

3 

1 

i 

13 

4 

1 

1 

16 

11 

4 

11 

4 

7 

70 

90 

27 

:5 

18 

39 

12 

IK 

27 

31 

14 

19 
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16() 

41 

53 

27 

44 

12 

15 

2 
1 

2 
4 
3 

1 

2 

6 

i 

2 

2 

4 

i 

1 

1 

5 

1 

19 

18 

6 

* 
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3 

1 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

•••«•••• 

2 

•  • 

1 

4 

1 

4 

I 

.......y........ 

490 

1 
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233 

The  studonts  in  these  courses  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  some 
re^isterin<r  from  Australia,  Turkey,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  from 
Euroj)e  and  Canada. 
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I'his  scliool  is  the  largest  of  the  correspondence  schools,  and  is 
represi'ntative  of  the  class  of  schools  oi)erated  as  commercial  ventures 
by  stock  companies.  The  main  facts  in  the  followin<j:  brief  descrip- 
tion are  taken  from  the  address  of  President  Thomas  J.  Foster,  de- 
livered at  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  schools,  October  1(),  1J)0(), 
and  from  the  information  «i:iven  by  the  officials  of  the  scliools  to  the 
Commissioner  of  LaboiV 

Pupils, — The  classics  most  interest(»d  in  this  work  are  those  of  aj)- 
prentices  and  mechanics,  althou^rh  many  otiiers  take  advanta<>:(»  of  the 
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courses.  The  average  age  is  about  20  years,  l^eing  considerably  more 
even  than  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes. 
The  geographical  range  is  world-wide.  Much  time  and  money  are 
spent  in  advertising  the  institution;  representatives  are  in  the  field 
constantly,  and  no  effort  is  spared  in  securing  students. 

Methods  of  instruction. — ^These  are  in  general  very  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  "  formal  courses  "  of  the  correspondence 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  l)ut  the  supervision  is  not 
so  strict  nor  are  the  requirements  so  rigid.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the 
time  when  a  given  course  is  to  be  finished,  and  it  often  runs  on  for 
six  or  eight  years.  The  per  cent  of  those  completing  courses  is  much 
less  than  that  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Admissian. — ^l^'he  only  requirement  for  admission  is  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  English. 

Expenses, — The  expense  of  the  courses  is  much  higher  than  that  in 
the  university.  Each  "  scholarship,''  which  represents  a  given  course, 
has  a  fixed  price  ranging  from  $50  up.  They  are  usually  paid  for  in 
installments,  the  initial  fee  being  $5.  Text-books  are  furnished  by 
the  school.  The  volume  of  the  business  may  be  seen  from  the  receipts 
for  1905-0,  which  were  $4,200,000,  and  in  Septeml)er,  190(),  the  sum 
of  $425,000  was  taken  in.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  $2,300,000  in 
dividends  have  been  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

Courses  of  instruction. — An  idea  of  the  present  scope  of  the  instruction  may 
be  obtained  from  the  31  sclKxds  into  which  tlie  tencliinj?  orj^imization  is  dividetl. 
Each  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  principal,  wIjo  may  have  an  assistant  prin- 
cipal, and  will  have  in  his  separate  orpmization  from  one-half  dozen  to 
over  50  examiners  and  assistant  instructors.  *  *  *  The  titles  of  tlu^  'M 
schools  are:  Advertising,  architi»cture,  arts  and  crafts,  chemistry,  civil  engi- 
neering, civil  service,  commerce,  drawing,  electrical  engineering,  electrothera- 
I>eutics,  English  l)ranches,  French,  (Jerman.  Spanish,  law,  lettering  and  sign 
fiaintiug,  loconjotive  ininning,  matliematics  and  mechanics,  me<'hanical  engineer- 
ing, coal  mining,  metal  mining,  navigation,  iKMhigogy.  plumbing,  heating  and 
ventilation,  sheet-metal  worlc,  shop  and  foundry  practice,  steam  and  marine 
engineering,  structural  (Migincering.  telephone  and  telegraph  engineering,  tex- 
tiles, window  trimming  and  mercantile  decoration. 

Text-books. — A  special  feature  of  this  work  is  the  text-books,  which 
are  written  usually  by  competent  experts  with  special  reference  to 
home  study.    The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  the  language  simple. 

Enrollment. — As  has  been  mentioned  before,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  number  of  students.  Many  have  dro[)ped  out,  many 
enroll  only  to  secure  the  text-books,  with  no  intention  of  coni])leting 
courses,  and  many  take  sev(»ral  years  to  complete  the  coui>;e.  The 
numl>er  given  out  by  the  officials  is  about  Ji50,000*  But  to  reduce  this 
number  to  anything  like  the  same  footing  as  that  representing  the 
enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  or  those  of  the  Ypung  Men's  ChrLs- 
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tian  Association  we  must  divide  it  by  G,  as  suggested  iu  the  Report 
of  the  Conunissioner  of  Education  for  1902  (p.  1079).  This  would 
give  about  ()0,000  bona  fide  students. 

Value  of  the  work, — In  spite  of  the  evident  commercial  element 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  type  of  school  is  doing  a  needed 
service  in  the  education  of  the  more  ambitious  of  the  working  people. 
Considerable  discouragement  certainly  results  from  overpersuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitoi-s,  exerted  upon  tliose  who  have  not  the 
ability  or  the  energy  for  such  work.  Many  enroll  with  visions  of  a 
short  cut  to  knowledge,  of  a  '*  get-education-quick  "  scheme,  and  are 
in  tlie  end  soured  and  discouraged.  But  the  very  energy  of  the  solicit- 
ors brings  the  opportunity  to  many  a  man  and  woman  who  otherwise 
would  not  think  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  for  them. 

Instruction  by  correspondence  can  never  take  the  place  of  class 
instruction.  It  lacks  the  inspiration  of  personal  contact,  but  as  a 
means  of  help  to  ambitious  people  along  special  lines  it  has  been  and 
is  of  very  great  value. 

D.  srEdAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  various  educational  institutions,  philanthropic  and 
semiphilanthropic  in  their  character,  which  reach  the  working  classes 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  These  are  very  diverse,  both  in  regard 
to  the  instruction  ofl'ered  and  the  general  nature  of  the  help  given. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the 
People's  Institute  in  Boston,  and  Cooixjr  Union  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  in  New  York  City,  have  lx»en  established  expressly  for  the 
training  and  instruction  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  at  work. 
Others,  like  the  I^wis  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  Drexel  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  are  more  dis- 
tinctly scientific  or  technical  schools  of  high  grade,  and  aim  to  give 
thorough  courses  leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate.  Nearly  all  the 
institutions  of  this  kind  also  have  evening  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  x\\\y  at  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  group  thes*>  together  in  any  satisfactory  man- 
ner for  descri[)tion,  for  each  has  its  own  problem  and  its  peculiar 
purpose  and  methods.  Since  very  little  help  is  derived  from  a  mere 
sunnnation  of  the  courses  given  and  since  a  description  of  all  of  these 
schools  would  occupy  too  much  space,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
descrilx>  only  three  of  them,  namely.  Cooper  Union,  Pratt  Institute, 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  York  City,  all  of  which  have 
l)een  investigated  personally. 
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Among  the  institutions  of  this  kind  which  are  offering  help  to 
working  people  are  the  following: 

Boston: 

Wells  Memorial  Institute. 

Massachusetts  C'haritable  Mechanics*  Association  Trade  School. 

People's  Institute. 
Chicago : 

Armour  Institute  of  Technologj'. 

Lewis  Institute. 
Philadelphia : 

Franklin  Institute. 

Drexel  Institute. 

Spring  Qarden  Institute. 

Hebrew  Trade  School. 

Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
New  York  City : 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School. 

Cooi)er  Union. 

Mechanic*s*  Institute. 

New  York  Trade  School. 

I*ratt  Institute. 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School. 

I.    COOPER   UNION. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  a  continuation  school  found  in  this  country. 
Its  establishment  was  the  result  of  years  of  careful  and  patient 
labor.  Peter  Cooper  realized  through  his  own  hard  experience  the 
need  of  help  for  young  men  and  women  who  were  at  w^ork ;  he  had  the 
clear  judgment  and  vision  to  see  what  would  l)e  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  result;  and,  finally,  accumulated  the  means  to  make 
this  vision  a  reality.  Cooper  Union  was  founded  in  1854,  and  the 
charter  in  its  present  form  was  adopted  in  1859. 

Purpose. — By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Cooper's  trust  deed  the  following 
objects  were  specified  to  be  effected  in  the  order  of  enumeration : 

First,  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  nt  ni^rht  free  to  all  who  shall  attend 
the  same,  in  such  branches  of  knowicMlj^e  as  in  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  board  of  trus- 
tees will  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  tlie  workinj?  classes  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  provision  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  night  classes  for  work- 
ingmen  and  women. 

Sec-ond,  to  [provide  for]  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  frt^e  reading 
room,  galleries  of  art  and  scientific  colh»ctions.  designed  to  improve  and  instruct 
those  whose  wcupntions  are.  in  the  oi)inion  of  tlie  board  of  trustees,  sucli  as  to 
deprive  them  of  proper  re<*re:ition  and  instruction.  Untier  this  provision  the 
free  reading  room  and  lilirary  has  bei*n  establishwl  and  maintained,  and  more 
recently  the  museum  for  tlie  arts  of  decoration  has  als<)  been  ojmmi  to  tlie  public, 
and  la  now  in  practical  use  by  many  artisans  and  others  who  are  emjiloyed  in 
artistic  occupations. 
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Third,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  tlie 
arts  of  design.  Under  this  provision  the  woman's  art  school  has  been  established, 
and  affords  instruction  to  young  women,  as  a  preparation  for  employment  and 
In  worli  requiring  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  colors.  A  school  in  telegraphy 
and  in  stenography  and  typewriting  for  women  is  also  maintained. 

The  fourth  provision  looks  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
l)olytechnic  school  by  day,  so  that  the  space  used  at  night  might  also  be  emi)loyeil 
in  the  daytime  for  tlie  purpose  of  technological  education.  It  was  distinctly 
provided  that  this  jwrtion  of  the  work  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the  income 
of  the  institution  will  warrant  the  expense,  without  curtailing  the  oiwration  of 
the  departments  heretofore  enumerated. « 

This  last  provision  has  now  been  realized,  and  Cooper  Union  stands 
complete.  This  has  been  made  possible  only  through  the  confidence 
inspired  in  public-spirited  men  by  the  work  actually  accomplished 
in  the  in.stitution.  They  have  felt  that  here  was  a  cause  worthy  of 
their  support  and  have  contributed  generously. 

The  design  of  the  founder  was  not  to  teach  trades,  but  "  to  give 
instruction  to  those  already  engaged  at  trades  in  such  departments 
of  knowledge  as  might  fit  them  to  become  foremen,  employers,  and 
good  citizens."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  part  of  the  work  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies in  elementary  education.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
capable,  ambitious  young  people  who  are  compelled  to  support  them- 
selves the  opportunity  of  supplementing  and  enlarging  their  training 
in  specific  lines,  or  of  giving  them  a  thorough  course  in  science  equal 
to  that  in  our  best  colleges.  These  young  people  are  the  successful 
men  of  the  future,  the  leaders  in  art  and  industry. 

Departments. — The  departments  of  Cooper  Union  at  present  are: 
(1)  A  free  day  school  of  technical  science  for  men  and  women,  lead- 
ing to  the  practice  and  profession  of  engineering,  (2)  a  free  night 
school  of  .science  for  men  and  women,  (3)  a  free  night  school  of  art 
for  men,  (4)  a  free  day  school  of  art  for  women,  (5)  a  free  day  class 
in  stenography  and  typewriting  for  women,  (G)  a  free  day  school  in 
telegraphy  for  women,  (7)  free  classes  in  elocution,  oratory,  and 
debate,  (8)  free  library  and  reading  room,  (9)  a  museum  for  the  arts 
of  decoration,  (10)  free  lecture  courses.  The  day  courses  are  for 
those  who  can  devote  practically  their  whole  time  to  study,  and  hence 
do  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  must  be 
remembered,  nevertheless,  that  all  these  departments,  by  the  character 
of  the  instruction  offered  and  by  the  free  tuition,  are  of  direct  help  to 
working  people  who  would  not  otherwise  l)e  able  to  receive  such 
training.  The  departments  considered  are  the  free  night  schools  of 
art  and  science. 

Entrance  requirements, — No  student  is  admitted  to  any  department 
of  Cooper  Union  under  15  years  of  age.  For  the  art  classes  no 
other   requirement    is  made.     In   the   science   clas^:es  tlie   applicant 
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must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  the  scope  of  which  varies  with 
the  course  taken.  No  other  requirement  of  any  kind  is  made.  There 
is  absolutely  no  distinction  made  in  regard  to  race,  nationality,  or 
religion. 

Courses  of  study. — In  the  art  department  the  courses  offered  are 
free-hand  drawing,  decorative  designing,  modeling  in  clay,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Each  of  these  is  pur- 
sued four  hours  per  week. 

In  the  science  department  four  courses  are  given,  as  follows: 

1.  A  five-years  course  in  general  science.  The  applicant  must  pass 
a  preliminary  examination  in  algebra  through  simultaneous  equations 
of  the  first  degree  and  in  the  first  three  lx)oks  of  geometry.  No  certi- 
ficates of  any  kind  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  course  by  years  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in 
each  subject. 

C*luKs  E,  first  3'ear :  Algebra — 3 ;  geometry — 3  ;  oleiiientarj'  (•h<»uiistry — 2  ; 
civics — ^2. 

Class  D,  second  year:  Algebra — 3;  geometry  and  trigonometry — 3;  elementary 
physics — 2:  civics — 2. 

Class  C,  third  year:  Descriptive  geimietry — 2;  analytical  g(M)metry — 2;  me- 
chanics— 2  ;  theory  of  electrical  measurements — 2 ;  civics — 2. 

Class  B,  fourth  year:  Analyti<'5il  gecmietry — 2;  differential  <al('uhis — 2;  nu»- 
chanical  drafting — 2;  advanced  chemistry — 2;  civics — 2. 

Class  A,  fifth  year:  Applitnl  mwlianics — 2;  higher  i)hysics — 2;  work  in  jihys- 
ical  laboratories — 2 ;  work  in  chemical  laboratories — 2  ;  macliine  designing — 2. 

2.  A  five-vears  course  in  chemistrv.  For  admission  to  this  students 
are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  algebra  through  cpiadratics 
and  in  plane  geometry.  The  course  is  not  so  broad  as  that  in  general 
science. 

First  year:  Elementary  chemistry — 1  hour  IcM'ture,  4  hours  laboratory,  1  hour 
recitation;  elementary  physics — 1  hour  lecture.  2  hours  lalM)ratory,  1  hour  n^'i- 
tation. 

Second  year:  Quantitative  chemical  analysis — ai)out  1  hour  lecture,  1  hour 
recitation,  8  hours  laboratory. 

Third  year:  Advanctnl  work  in  quantitative  analysis — nearly  the  same  hours 
as  the  preceding. 

Fourth  year:  Advanced  work  in  quantitative  analysis. 

Fifth  year:  One  of  tliese  two  sul)jects  must  be  taken:  (f/)  Electro-chemistry, 
metallurgy,  and  elementary  mineralog>',  (u*  {h)  synthetic  Jind  analytic  organic 
chemistry. 

3.  A  three-years  course  in  electricity.  Entrance  reciuirenients  are 
the  same  as  for  the  course  in  chemistrv. 

First  year:  Algebra  and  geometry — 2;  elementary  i)hysics — recitation  1, 
laboratory  2;  electrical  mejisurcments — lecture  1,  ljil)orat(iry  4. 

Second  year:  Trigonometry  and  analytic  geomet i*j'  -2 :  elcM'tro-mngnetism  and 
dynamo  machinery — recitaticn  2,  Inboratory  r>. 

Third  year:  Calculus — 2;  tluMjry  <if  alternating  currents — recitation  2,  labora- 
tory 4, 
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4.  Special  course  in  physics.  A  limited  number  of  students  are 
admitted  to  the  physical  laboratory  for  practical  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  mechanics  and  physics.  The  instruction  con- 
sists of  two  sessions  a  week.  Students  are  also  admitted  to  the  phys- 
ical hiboratory  to  pursue  any  course  of  experimental  stud}^  or  in- 
vestigation suited  to  their  individual  needs.  The  course  pursued  and 
the  time  for  study  are  determined  by  special  arrangement. 

Object  of  the  laboratory  courxcs. — It  Js  the  purpose:  First,  to  develop  and 
fix  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie  the  de- 
velopnients  in  the  arts.  Se<*ond,  to  teach  the  scientific  methods  of  exi)eriniental 
investigation.  Third,  to  show  how  these  ujethods  apply  to  the  study  of  prohlenis 
met  with  in  the  api^lications  of  science  to  the  arts.  Fourth,  to  give  the  student 
practice  in  writing  rei>orts  of  his  observations  and  conclusions.** 

ExamlnationH, — "  ^examinations  of  the  classes  are  held  during  the 
last  week  in  April  and  first  week  in  May.  No  student  is  exempt  from 
examination.  The  student's  final  standing  w^ill  be  determined  by 
combining  the  residt  of  the  examination  with  that  of  the  term's  work, 
having  regard  to  regularity  of  attendance."  Student*?  w^ho  fail  to 
pass  these  examinations  ''  must  take  the  subject  over  in  the  class,  and 
the  same  rules  regarding  attendance  and  recitation  marks  ap[)ly  to 
such  student  as  well  as  to  those  taking  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
A  student  who  fails  to  pass  in  a  subject  after  having  been  a  member 
of  the  class  for  two  full  terms,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  a  third  term." 

DvfjrccH  and  diplomas. — Students  who  complete  the  five-year  course  in  gen(»ral 
science  receive  the  Cooper  medal  and  dii)loma  and  the  degree  of  hachelor  of 
science.  *  *  *  Students  who  complete  the  course  in  chendstry  are  awarded 
the  diploma  of  graduate  in  chemistry.  Students  who,  the  year  following  their 
graduation,  satisfactorily  complete  a  year's  i)ost-graduate  work  (as  descriheil 
in  the  siKvial  circular  of  the  chemical  department)  will  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  chemistry.  «  ♦  •  Students  who  comi)lete  the  three-year  course 
in  electricity  will  receive  a  dii)loma  certifying  to  that  effec^t.  No  student  will 
l»e  entitled  to  this  di)>loma  who  has  not  imrsueil  all  the  subjects  of  the  last  two 
years  in  the  CooiHJr  Union  and  passed  the  examination  of  the  same.o 

Length  of  term, — "  The  term  for  the  scientific  department  begins 
the  first  Monday  after  the  IHth  of  September,  and  ends  about  the 
ir)th  of  May,"  making  a  term  of  about  thirty-four  weeks.  "The 
term  for  the  art  department  In^gins  the  second  Monday  after  the  ir)th 
of  September  and  ends  about  the  15th  of  May.  The  hours  of  study 
for  both  departments  are  from  7.30  p.  m.  to  D.80  p.  m."  P^ach  session 
is  usually  divided  into  two  periods  in  the  science  department,  while 
in  the  art  department  the  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  single  study. 

E.rjyeusrs. — Tuition  is  absolutely  free  to  all.  Text -books  and  sup- 
plies are  furnished  by  the  students.  These  may  be  purchased  in  the 
school  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  retail. 

«  Cooper  rnion,  Circular  of  Information,  S<*ience  and  Art  Department.  19(M'»-7. 
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Teachers. — A  great  part  of  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
work  is  due  to  the  high  class  of  instruction  furnished.  It  would  bo 
difficult  to  find  in  any  technical  school  or  university  a  group  of  men 
better  qualified  by  training  and  practical  experience  for  the  work  of 
instruction. 

Attendance. — Practically  ever  since  its  establishment  the  capacities 
of  Cooper  Union  have  been  stretched  to  their  limits.  At  first  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  building  was  rented  for  stores  and  offices,  but  of 
late  years  the  whole  building  is  in  use  and  larger  quarters  are  urgently 
needed.  For  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  pupils  at  one  time 
has  been  not  far  from  2,400,  while  the  waiting  list — those  who  have 
applied  and  are  qualified  to  attend — has  been  about  2,500.  The  total 
number  of  applications  from  June  1  to  December  31,  1905,  was  G,5»37. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
during  the  year  1905-()  in  all  departments  was  3,240.  There  seems  to 
be  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  for  work  that 
really  appeals  to  them.  Another  very  gratifying  thing  is  the  regu- 
larity of  the  attendance.  In  the  science  department,  Mr.  Plympton 
says,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment  is  about  90.  In 
the  art  department,  where  there  are  only  two  sessions  a  week  in  each 
subject,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  much  less.  The  enrollment  in 
the  different  night  courses  of  tlie  science  department  is  here  given 
for  the  year  1905-0 : 


ClasH. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Total 


(i  en  oral 

Chomi 

stry. 

18 
20 
16 
35 
31 

PhyslcH. 

Electricity. 

81 

115 

133 

191 

186 

; 

700 

120 

93 

88 

The  total  number  in  the  niglit  science  department  was  therefore 
1,007,  while  that  in  the  art  department  was  1,400.  In  the  day 
departments  there  were  altogether  480  students. 

Occupations  of  students. — There  are  no  definite  data  on  this  point, 
but  the  result  of  a  recent  investigation  by  Mr.  Plympton  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  occupation  most  largely  represented  is  that  of  clerks 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  these  seeking  a  change  of  employment. 
Next  to  these  come  machinists  who  wish  to  gain  technical  training. 
This  closely  corresponds  to  the  occupations  of  the  students  in  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  classes  (p.  105). 


It  seems  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  measure  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Cooper  Union.  Everyone  knows  both  what  it  stands  for  and 
what  it  has  ac(!omplished.  Its  reputation  is  world  wide.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  consider  briefly  a  few  points. 
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It  appeals  to  two  classes  of  young  people,  namel}^,  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  training  in  drawling  and  design  and  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  courses  in  science.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege and  will  not  accept  students  who  wish  such  work.  Its  instruc- 
tion in  science  compares  favorably  in  many  ways  with  that  given  in 
our  colleges,  but  is  not  so  broad,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  scientific  subjects  themselves.  The  single  exception  is  in  the 
study  of  civics,  pursued  for  four  years  in  the  general  science  course. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  fit 
the  students  for  citizenship. 

In  the  science  courses  the  student  is  required  to  take  all  subjects, 
no  special  students  Ix^ing  allowed.  This  gives  a  broad  scientific  foun- 
dation, lacking  only  the  subjects  described  as  "  cultural."  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  in  an  evening  course  of  five  years  to  cover  all  the 
ground  that  is  studied  in  a  college  course  of  four  years.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  pick  out  those  things  which  are  most  necessary  and  vital 
to  the  student.  The  instruction  is  practical  and  bears  directly  upon 
actual  working  conditions,  and  aims  to  fit  the  student  for  a  definite 
ocx?upation.  To  the  ordinary  student  who  is  ambitious  enough  to  use 
his  evenings  for  study  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this  over  the 
ordinary  college  course.  That  something  is  lost,  that  he  does  not 
secure  all  that  might  be  secured  in  a  course  at  college,  seems  to  be 
without  question.  The  broad  outlook  upon  life,  the  general  training 
obtained  in  our  best  colleges,  is  largely  lacking  in  such  courses  as 
those  offered  at  Cooper  Union. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  the  different  subjects  in 
these  courses  may  themselves  l>e  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
more  of  this  general  culture  or  training,  while  still  retaining  their 
practical  character.  This  attempt  is  more  apparent  in  the  work  at 
Cooper  Union  than  in  many  other  schools  established  for  this  class 
of  young  people. 

II.    MECIIANirS    INSTITUTE,   OF    NEW    YORK    C'lTY. 

The  General  Societv  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  Citv  of 
New  York  was  organized  in  1785.  "  Its  primary  object  was  mutual 
aid,  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  distress,  and  care  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  should  die  without  property."  It  w^as 
successful  from  the  first  and  was  incorporated  in  1792. 

AMiile  still  keeping  to  its  original  purpose,  the  scope  of  its  work 
has  broadened  as  its  increasing  income  has  permitted.  In  1820  it 
foundtnl  the  Mechanics  School,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  i)0()r  or  deceased  members.  This  school  became  so  pop- 
ular that  other  children  were  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  tuition 
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fee.  The  school  watt  continiied  until  isrjg,  when  "the  increasing 
merits  of  tliL'  public  free  school  n-nfieivil  it  no  longer  noccssary." 
In  January,  185!),  the  present  evening  school  was  cstabli^licd. 

Thu  aim  of  this  school  is  "  to  otfcr  opportunity  to  yoitiig  mechanics 
employed  during  the  day  to  stmly  those  subjects  wliich  iiave  a  direct 
bearing  upon  their  daily  work,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  making 
them  more  intelligent  and  proficient  workmen."  Tuition  is  free  to 
any  young  man,  IR  years  of  age  ami  over,  who  is  of  good  moral 
character.  There  are  many  more  applicants  each  year  than  can  pos- 
sably  be  accommodated,  and  (he  waiting  list  is  very  large.  This 
makes  possible  n  lietter  selection  of  young  men  and  enables  thc^e  in 
(■barge  to  insist  on  regular  attendance.  If  a  student  is  absent  from 
class  for  two  successive  sessions  and  fails  to  notify  his  instructor  of 
the  reason  for  his  alwcnce,  he  is  dropped  from  the  roll  and  his  place 
given  to  another.  Under  such  circumstiinces  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  attendance  is  high,  being  neurly  00  per  cent. 

The  school  opens  the  last  week  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
we<?k  in  April.  Sessions  are  held  four  evenings  a  week.  The  hours 
of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  0,30.  This  time  is  not  usually 
divided,  as  in  the  public  evening  school,  but  the  entire  session  of  two 
hours  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  one  subject.  As  a  rule,  there 
are  two  recitation  periods  a  week  in  each  subject.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  class  work,  technical  lectures  are  given  on  the  subjects 
pursued  in  the  class  room. 

Tills  school  is  under  the  dii-ect  control  of  the  "school  committee" 
of  the  general  society.  A  director  is  in  immediate  charge  and  under 
him  lire  trained  assistants.  In  190G  there  were  19  of  these  instructors, 
10  of  whom  were  graduates  of  colleges  and  profes.sionaI  schools.  The 
in.struction  given  is  of  a  high  order  and  the  requirements  are  very 
strict.  The  diploma  of  the  society  is  awarded  upon  the  succes.sful 
completion  of  any  of  the  three-years  courses.  The  awarding  of  this 
diploma  is  dependent  upon  the  passing  of  an  examination  held  the 
latter  part  of  Mareh. 

Thirty-one  separate  courses  are  offered.  Some  of  these  are  limited 
to  one  class,  others  have  from  two  to  seven  classe-s  in  each  subject. 
The  subjects  taught  are  architectural,  mechanical,  and  free-hand 
drawing,  clay  modeling,  elementary  physics,  arithmetic,  practical 
mathematics,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and 
applied  mechanics.  The  instruction  in  all  these  subjects  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible.  The  society  also  maintains  about  20  free  schol- 
arships in  the  New  York  Trade  School. 

In  IPWi  there  were  nearly  1,200  young  men  in  attendance.  Mr, 
Rouillion,  the  director,  estimates  that  the  majority  are  under  20  years 
of  age,  very  few  being  over  ia  years  old.     The  following  comparative 
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table  shows  the  attendance  in  the  different  subjects  for  the  two  years 
1900  and  1903 : 


lUOO. 


Elementary  architectural  drawing 
Advanced  architectural  drawing.. 
Elementary  mechanical  drawing. . 
Advanced  mechanicHi  drawing  . . . 

Elementary  free-hand  drawing 

Advanced  free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Mathematics 

PhysicH 


1903. 


70 

114 

82 

70 

77 

110 

20 

6« 

66 

78 

26 

29 

34 

65 

70 

77 

63 

82 

Total I        458  1  683 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  this  work.  The  bo^s 
are  very  industrious  and  impress  one  with  the  feeling  that  every 
minute  is  precious  to  them.  Their  earnestness  and  interest  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  listlessness  so  often  seen  in  many  of  oiir 
evening  schools.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in 
this  school  are  a  picked  lot,  decidedly  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  general  ability.  The  instruction  bears  directly  upon  their 
work  and  they  c&n  see  its  practical  nature.  The  results  of  such 
training  show  in  the  increased  wages  and  the  higher  positions  w^hich 
the  graduates  attain. 

It  must  he  said  that  this  instruction  is  somewhat  narrowly  prac- 
tical, however,  its  aim  being  limited  to  the  making  of  efficient  work- 
men. There  is  no  question  that  in  this  very  fact  much  of  its  strength 
lies.  But  strong  as  the  w^ork  is  and  necessary  as  it  is,  it  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  essential  elements  of  a  continuation  school  whose  aim  is 
to  make  efficient  citizens. 

III.    PRATT   INSTITUTE. 

Pratt  Institute  is  another  notable  example  of  the  effort  of  a  far- 
sighted  man  to  minister  to  a  definite  public  need.  It  represents  a 
somewhat  different  type  of  institution  from  that  of  Cooper  Union. 
Being  founded  considerably  later,  in  1887,  when  the  need  of  the  peo- 
ple for  industrial  training  was  becoming  more  apparent,  this  side 
receives  more  emphasis,  especially  in  the  evening  classes.  The  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  was,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  industrial  side.  "  Its  object  is  to  promote 
manual  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as  cultivation  in  literature, 
science,  and  art,  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  to  foster 
all  that  makes  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship,  and  to  aid  those 
who  are  willing  to  aid  themselves."  It  thus  provides  means  l)y  which, 
at  small  expense,  "  those  who  wish  to  enter  mechanical,  scientific, 
artistic,  educational,  and  domestic  occupations  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  work 
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they  wish  to  do,  or  may  perfect  themselves  in  that  in  which  they  are 
engaged."  It  does  not,  like  Cooper  Union,  offer  free  tuition  to  its 
students,  but  the  charge  for  the  courses  is  merely  nominal. 

WTiile  the  principal  work  of  the  Institute  is  in  the  day  classes,  it 
has  always  recognized  the  importance  of  giving  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day  the  opj)ortunity  for  evening  study. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  directors  that  the  equipment  shall  be  used  as 
much  as  possible,  and  thus  give  the  maximum  lx»nefits. 

Organization. — Evening  work  is  given  in  the  following  depart- 
ments: Fine  and  applied  arts,  domestic  arts,  domestic  science,  and 
science  and  technology. 

Entrance  requirements, — The  only  entrance  examinations  required 
are  for  the  course  in  applied  electricity  and  for  the  one  in  steam  and 
the  steam  engine  and  the  strength  of  materials.  For  the  fonner  an 
examination  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  through  simple  equations  is 
required,  and  for  the  latter  an  examination  in  arithmetic.  The  ap- 
plicant must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course 
selected.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  applicants  is  so  large  that  all 
can  not  be  accommodated  and  a  selection  is  made,  not  necessarily  in 
the  order  of  application,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of 
the  applicant.  Thus  a  better  type  of  student  is  obtained.  In  age  the 
students  range  from  IG  to  40  or  more,  but  the  great  majority  are 
under  24  years  of  age. 

Subjects  of  study, — In  the  department  of  fine  arts  there  are  even- 
ing classes  in  freehand  drawing,  life  and  j)ortrait  painting,  architec- 
tpral  drawing,  decorative  and  applied  design,  clay  and  wax  modeling, 
metal  chasing,  and  wood  carving.  The  tuition  fee  is  $10  for  the 
term  of  six  months,  except  for  tlie  course  in  metal  chasing,  for  which 
it  is  $15.  All  classes  meet  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings from  7.30  to  9.80. 

Department  of  domestic  arts, — Evening  courses  are  given  in  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  and  costume  design.  These  are  for  dress- 
makers, milliners,  and  others  who  can  not  attend  the  day  classes.  The 
tuition  fee  is  from  $2  to  $5  per  term  of  three  months.  Instruction  is 
given  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from  7.80  to  0.80. 

Department  of  do7nestic  sricfire. — Evening  classes  in  cookery,  serv- 
ing, and  laundry  work  are  offered.  The  aim  is  to  train  women  to  be 
efficient,  practical  workers  in  the  home.  Each  course  requires  three 
months  for  its  completicm.  Cooking  classes  meet  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, classes  for  waitresses  on  Mondays,  and  those  for  laundresses  on 
Fridays.     The  tuition  fee  is  $2  per  term. 

Department  of  science  and  technology, — The  evening  courses  in 
this  department  are  divided  into  technical  courses  and  trade  courses. 
The  technical  course  includes  elementary  electricity,  i)ractical  mathe- 
matics, physics,  technical  chemistry,  applied  electricity,  mechanical 
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drawing,  machine  desi^,  mechanism,  steam  and  the  steam  engine, 
and  strength  of  materials.  Tlie  evening  trade  courses  inchide  car- 
I>entry,  [)attern  making,  phnnhing,  sign  painting,  fresco  painting, 
machine  work,  and  tool  making.  All  classes  meet  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evenings  from  7.30  to  D.i^O.  Tuition  fee^s  are  from 
$10  to  $15  per  term  of  six  months.  Appliciints  for  the  evening  trade 
courses  must  be  between  the  ages  of  10  and  24  years. 

EvroUment. — The  enrollment  in  1005-0  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  evening  work  was  as  follows: 

Fine  arts ?u^Tx 

noinostio  arts 1S2 

Domestic  science* 108 

ScieiK'o  and  techiiolojry 7."»<; 

l.-'Wl 

In  these  courses,  as  far  as  the  time  permits,  is  given  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  each  of  the  various  branches.  Each  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  practical  experience  of  the  student,  and 
enable  him  to  advance  to  positions  of  larger  responsibility. 

CertfiicateH. — Certificates  are  awarded  in  architectural  and  mechan- 
ical drawing,  chemistry,  machine  design,  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
pattern  making,  machine  work,  fresco  painting,  and  sign  painting. 

Prarftral  talks, — One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work 
is  the  course  of  lectures  or  practical  talks  given  by  each  teacher. 
These  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  including  not  only  shop  methods, 
labor-saving  devices,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  but  the  relations 
of  employees  and  employer,  of  the  individual  laborer  to  his  family, 
to  the  comnuniity,  and  the  state.  Here  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  th(»  dignity  of  labor  and  the  proper  function  of  the  laborer  in 
the  life  of  the  comnuniity.  These  are  not  merely  perfunctory  talks, 
but  strike  at  the  vital  principles  of  real  service.  Here  is  certainly 
to  be  found  one  of  Ihe  methods  for  counteracting  the  narrowing 
influence  of  mere  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill  or  industrial  effi- 
ciency. In  these  talks  the  true  teacher  finds  the  means  for  enlarging 
the  view  and  elevating  the  mind  of  the  individual  worker,  so  that 
he  can  no  longer  Ik>  simply  the  wage-earner,  but  becomes  an  efficient 
productive  citizen. 

Teachers, — The  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  institute  is  reflected  in 
the  teachers.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  '*"  caught  the  spirit "  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  is  only  necessary  to  talk  with  them  for  a  short 
time  to  understand  the  power  which  these  men  exert  over  their  pupils. 
In  at  least  three  of  those  with  whom  I  talked  the  enthusiasm,  not  for 
the  technical  Avork  alone,  but  for  the  boys  themselves,  was  clearly 
evident.  The  instruction  is  onlv  the  means  bv  which  the  teacher 
comes  into  close  vital  relations  to  the  pupils.     It  is  of  an  exception- 
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ally  high  nnlor.  hut  it  does  not  stop  with  that.  As  pxpressed  by  one 
teachtr.  the  iiltciupt  is  "to  give  the  terhiiii-al  skill  uiid  thi;  (-risejitial 
fact-s  "f  llic  lrmi»"  in  the  proiR-r  atmosi)h(Te."'  Tht^so  attempts  are 
alreaily  bearing  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  yoiing  men  wlio  gu  out  from 
Pratt  to  positions  of  large,  n-sponsibility.  Many  of  the  teacherK  in 
the  livening  classes  are  practical  men  who  are  at  work  during  the  day. 
They  do  not  need  the  salary,  but  teach  because  of  their  great  interest 
in  the  Iwys.  The  teaching  given  in  Pratt  Institute  is  very  effective 
in  all  departments,  the  standard  set  is  high;  but  no  more  vital  work 
is  done  there  than  this  attempt  to  inspire  tiie  yoinig  laborer  with 
lofty  ideals  of  public  service. 

R  SClHOOLS  FOR  API'UEXTICKS  AXn  KMPLOYEES. 

The  efforts  of  the  welfare  department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration have  i-esnlled  in  an  increased  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  lalHirer,  whether  in  factory,  shop,  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. While  many  firms  have  long  ^ven  especial  attention  to 
such  work,  organized  efforts  in  this  direction  are  of  very  recent  origin. 
The  welfare  department  has  sought  to  call  attention  to  the  neetia  of 
laborers,  to  investigate  the  methods  nsed  by  different  establishments, 
and  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  general  linos  along  which  welfare  work  is  conducted  include 
the  physical  health  and  comfort  of  the  employee,  opportunities  for 
recreation,  educational  advantages,  and  pravisions  for  se<uiring  suit- 
able sanitary  homes.  The  character  of  the  measures  taken  varies 
greatly,  each  es-tablishment  furnishing  a  separate  problem.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  practical  management  of  this 
«;j?lfare  work,  especially  in  securing  a  perfect  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employee.  It  has  usually  been  found 
most  satisfactory  to  allow  the  method  to  develop  gradually,  depend- 
ing upon  the  initiative  of  the  employee. 

The  educational  features  include  clubs,  reading  rooms,  and  lecture 
cours(«.  as  well  as  classes  in  the  common  branches,  freehand  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  and  in  other  subjects  l)earing 
mora  directly  upon  their  work.  Usually  these  clas.'ies,  especially  for 
the  younger  employees,  have  two  distinct  aims:  First,  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  intellectual  training  and  improvement,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  Ihe  fundamental  principles  underlying  their  work;  second, 
to  enal)ie  Ihe  eniployei-s  to  select  the  brightest  and  most  capable  young 
people  for  positions  of  larger  responsibility,  ^Vhile  the  instruction 
given  varies  with  the  particular  aims  and  needs  of  each  establishment, 
two  fairly  distinct  typos  may  be  distinguished:  First,  that  in  facto- 
ries, mills,  etc.,  which  often  is  directly  connected  with  the  training 
of  apprentices,  and.  second,  that  in  mercantile  establishments  for 
clerks  and  other  emjiloyees. 


idO^ 
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Srhools  for  apprenticcH  comhicted  hy  education/il  aiithorittes, — 
Several  definite  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  schools  where 
apprentices  could  obtain  that  wider  general  and  technical  training 
which  is  no  longer  possible  imder  the  present  apprenticeship  system. 
Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  evening  schools. 
Two  examples  of  this  type,  which  are  being  successfully  conducted 
at  present,  are  here  described :  The  School  for  Apprentices  in  Chicago 
and  the  Co-operativ^e  Engineering  Courses  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

I.    CIIICACO    SCHOOL   OF    APPRENTICES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  the  direction  of  supple- 
mentary training  for  apprentices  is  the  School  for  Apprentices  con- 
ducted in  Chicago.  This  is  unique  in  many  particulars,  and  its 
future  development  will  be  carefully  watched  by  all  interested  in  the 
continuation  school  movement.  The  following  general  description 
is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  for 
1904,  and  from  the  account  in  World's  Work,  vol.  5,  p.  33GC. 

In  January,  1901,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Joseph  Downey, 
the  Board  of  Education  began  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of 
apprentices  of  the  masons'  and  bricklayers'  associations.  Six  or 
seven  apprentices  attended  the  P^nglish  High  and  Manual  Training 
School  for  three  months  during  the  slack  season.  They  studied 
arithmetic,  English,  architecture,  drawing,  and  woodwork. 

In  1902  the  Bricklavers'  Union  and  the  Masons'  and  Bricklayers' 
Association  united  in  a  request  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish a  school  o\\  the  same  general  lines  as  the  instruction  given  the 
first  year.  This  was  accordingly  done  and  there  were  60  pupils  en- 
rolled. In  education  these  ranged  from  those  who  had  attended  a 
high  school  for  two  or  three  years  to  those  who  could  read  English 
with  difficulty.  A  proper  organization  w^as  accordingly  very  hard 
to  secure. 

In  1903  five  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  100.  In  1904  the  average  attendance  was  10().  In  the  morning 
the  pupils  studied  the  ordinary  English  branches;  in  the  afternoon 
they  received  instruction  in  architecture,  building,  and  superintend- 
ence. In  addition  to  this,  lectures  were  given  on  anatomy,  physiolog\% 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  on  architecture,  masonry,  building  and 
superintendence,  fireproofing  and  fireproof  construction,  terra  cotta, 
and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  steel.  These  sui)jects  bear  directly 
upon  the  work  of  th(»  apprentice^  and  aim  to  give  him  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  which  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
in  actual  employment.  Besides  this,  the  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  tends  to  broaden  the  training  still  further  and  make  the 
apprentice  more  efficient.  Nine  months  of  the  year  are  spent  in  the 
regular  occupation. 
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The  general  management  of  the  school,  aside  from  the  supervision 
and  general  control  exercised  by  the  board  of  education,  is  left  to 
the  joint  arbitration  committee  of  the  union  and  the  association. 
All  fines  assessed  by  the  committee  for  the  breaking  of  joint  rules  go 
to  the  purchase  of  text-books  for  the  pupils.  For  each  day's  work 
at  school  each  pupil  is  paid  the  regular  wage  of  the  bricklayers' 
union  to  which  lie  Mongs.  If  a  student  is  absent  the  principal 
reports  the  fact  to  the  arbitration  committee,  and  the  time  lost  is 
added  to  the  time  he  must  serve  as  an  apprentice  to  his  trade. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  15,  1903,  it  is  provided 
that,  when  mdentures  are  drawn,  "  in  all  municipalities  where  u 
manual  training  school  is  maintained  for  the  technical  instruction 
of.  apprentices,  such  indentures  shall  further  provide  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  atteud  such 
school  for  at  least  three  consecutive  months  in  each  year  without 
expense  to  the  apprentice." «  In  its  general  provisions  this  law  is 
very  much  like  tlie  (rewerheovdmtng  of  (Jernuiny.  Whetlier  this 
will  have  any  immediate  result  or  not,  it  has  furnished  a  valuable 
precedent  in  the  way  of  phicing  the  responsibility  for  the  more  com- 
plete training  of  apprentices  upon  the  masters. 

The  school  thus  established  in  Chicago  promises  well,  and  if  it 
proves  successful  the  plan  nuiy  w  ell  l>e  adopted  in  many  places  w' here 
conditions  are  favorable.  It  has  the  gi*eat  advantage  of  uniting  the 
board  of  education,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  employers'  associa- 
tions in  one  common  i)urpos(».  The  Chicago  carpenters'  union  has 
petitioned  the  board  of  education  for  a  similar  school  during  the 
slack  months.  So  far  no  school  for  apprentices  of  this  trade  has 
been  established.  In  all  trades  where  there  are  such  slack  periods 
the  plan  might  easily  be  tried  aud  much  good  result. 

II.    COOPERATIVE      ENCJINEERINO     COl  USES     OF     THE      LMVERSITV     OF 

CINCINNATI. 

A  notable  example  of  the  effort  to  provide  a  more  complete  train- 
ing for  apprentices  is  seen  in  the  system  of  roo[)erative  education  in 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  devised  by  Professor  Schneider.  The 
data  for  the  following  account  are  found  in  the  University  Weekly 
News,  May  2, 190G,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Record,  Novem- 
ber, 190C : 

About  thirty-five  of  the  largest  mechanical  and  electrical  manu- 
facturing companies  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  have  agreed  to  send 
apprentices  (varying  in  number  from  2  to  12)  to  the  University  to 
take  a  special  course  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering.  These 
courses  are  six  years  in  length  and  lead  to  the  regular  (legrei»s.     Ap- 


«  Illinois  School  LawH,  190:^.  p.  180. 
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prentices  from  each  plant  work  in  pairs,  each  one  alternating  with 
his  fellow  apprentice  at  the  factory  and  at  the  university,  the  same 
work  being  given  on  alternate  weeks.  One  student  apprentice  works 
at  the  shop  one  week  while  the  other  pursues  his  engineering  studies ; 
then  they  exchange  places  and  so  continue  for  the  eight  and  one-half 
months  tlie  university  is  in  session.  By  this  plan  no  machine  at  the 
plant  is  idle  and  no  loss  is  suffered  by  the  employer.  The  cooperating 
employers  pay  the  student  apprentices  only  for  the  actual  time 
they  are  at  work,  i.  e.,  for  the  weeks  they  are  at  the  shop;  the  wages 
l)egin  at  $4.40  per  week  and  increase  at  a  regular  rate.  The  em- 
ployer also  offers  a  bonus  of  $100  to  every  boy  who  completes  his 
l^eriod  of  apprenticesliip.  In  this  way  the  apprentice  can  earn  in 
the  six  years  enough  to  pay  all  his  college  dues,  and  $1,230  beside^,  to 
help  pay  his  living  expenses. 

Admission. — A  high  school  education  or  its  ecjuivalent  is  usually 
demanded  for  admission,  although  students  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matics may  be  admitted  conditionally.  A  period  of  two  or  three 
months  of  work  in  the  shop  always  precedes  the  entrance  to  this 
school.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  mental  and  mechanical 
ability  of  the  apprentice. 

The  details  of  this  plan  were  only  completed  in  June,  lOOG,  but 
before  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Septeml)er  more  than  30  young 
men  had  enrolled.  Both  manufacturers  and  instructors  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results  so  far  achieved.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
advantages  of  the  plan  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  student  supports  him- 
self largely;  (2)  his  theoretical  and  practical  training  go  on  together, 
each  simj)lifying  and  shortening  the  other;  (3)  his  practical  work  is 
sui)ervised  by  practical  men,  who  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
the  best  men  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility.  Thus  the  apprentice 
is  sure  of  a  good  position  on  the  completion  of  his  term  of  api)rentice- 
ship.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  arrangement  somewhat  similar 
was  mentioned  as  being  tried  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. It  hardly  seems  possible  that  any  reasonable  objection  can  be 
raised  to  such  a  plan  as  this.  It  seems  likely  to  result  in  great  good  to 
the  university,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  apprentice. 

luliK  at  tonal  trainbuj  for  apprentices  in  fa<toriC'S. — For  many  years 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  various  manufacturing  firms 
to  the  education  of  their  aj)prentices.  The  methods  employed  arc 
various  and  the  results  obtained  not  uniformly  successful.  Some 
kinds  of  factories  lend  themselves  more  easilv  to  such  efforts  than  do 
others. 

Among  the  establishments  conducting  successful  schools  for  aj)- 
prentices  may  l>e  menticmed  the  Baldwin  I^K'omotive  Works,  Phila- 
delphia; the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Yale 
and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.;   the   Ply- 
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mouth  Cordage  Company,  North  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  Brown  &  Sharp 
Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  E.  I.;  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  and  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  last  two  of 
these  will  be  described  in  detail. 

III.    SCHOOL    FOR    APPIIENTIC'ES    CONDUCTKl)    BY    THE    (;ENERAL    ELEf'TRIC 

COMPANY    OF    LYNN,    MASS. 

The  system  of  training  apprentices  employed  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  in  many  ways  very  complete  and 
effective.  The  following  facts  are  taken  largely  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  Mr.  Magnus 
W.  Alexander.  Extracts  from  this  paper  are  foinid  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine  for  January  1007,  pages  625-028. 

Candidates  for  api)renticeship  must  be  at  least  16  years  old  and 
have  a  grammar  school  education.  They  are  placed  on  trial  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  those  who  seem  capable  are 
allowed  to  sign  a  regular  apprenticeship  agreement.  This  provides 
for  a  service  of  four  years  at  stipulated  wages  on  a  progressive  scale 
from  $4.50  a  week  during  the  trial  period  to  $9.25  during  the  last  year. 
A  cash  lx)nus  of  $1(X)  is  paid  at  the  termination  of  the  course,  and  a 
"  certificate  of  apprenticeship  "  is  given  at  that  time. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to  train  skilled  artisans  in  the 
various  trades  of  machinist  and  tool  maker,  carpenter  and  pattern  maker,  iron, 
steel,  and  brass  molder,  instrument  maker,  and  electrical  worker,  in  such  a 
thorough  manner  that  the  leading  i)ositions  in  the  factory,  such  as  assistant  fore- 
men, foremen,  master  mechanics,  and  superintendents  may  l>e  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  graduated  apprentices. 

It  is  clearly  seen  that  sucli  leadei-s  should  possess  some  information 
besides  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  trade;  they  must  see  beyond 
the  present  task  and  understand  it  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  process, 
and  have  the  ability  to  so  grasp  the  situation  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained.  In  order  to  do  this,  tlie  (ieneral  Electric  Company  has 
provided  for  theoretical  training  of  a  very  practical  character,  which 
is  designed  tp  enable  the  boy  *'  to  apply  in  the  worksho])  the  knowl- 
edge he  gains  in  the  schoolroom.''  For  ten  months  each  year  the 
apprentices  receive  instruction  bv  turns  in  the  class  room  for  six  hours 
a  week  during  the  day.  Tlu»  schoolrooms  are  close  to  the  workshop 
and  the  time  so  arranged  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  apprentices  are  at 
school  at  one  time.  Tlu»  same  wages  are  paid  the  boys  for  this  time 
as  for  the  time  when  thev  are  at  work. 

"The  teachers  in  the  schoolroom  are  men  selected  from  the  staff  of 
engineers,  draftsmen,  and  foremen,  who  are  assigned  for  six  hours 
per  week  to  the  work  of  teaching."'  The  subjects  taught  are  mathe- 
matics, physics,  technology,  and  mechanical  drawing.     Examinations 
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are  given  frequently  during  the  year,  and  the  final  examination  de- 
termines largely  the  standing  of  the  apprentice  and  the  wages  he  will 
receive.  There  is  a  special  shop  under  control  of  a  man  in  charge  of 
apprentices.  This  man  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a  mechanician 
and  has  unusual  ability  in  handling  boys.  He  has  only  two  assistants, 
the  older  apprentices  themselves  being  utilized  as  instructors  for  the 
beginners.  After  learning  one  process,  the  apprentice  is  usually 
required  to  teach  it  to  a  younger  apprentice  Ix^fore  he  begins  to  learn 
another.  The  apprentices  spend  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  years  in  this  training  room,  according  to  their  ability,  and  are 
then  transferred  to  the  factory  departments  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  foremen.  On  the  completion  of  the  course  the  best  men 
are  encouraged  to  remain  with  the  company. 

By  this  means  the  company  not  only  selects  the  most  capable  young 
men,  but  also  gives  them  the  training  which  will  enable  them  to  per- 
form the  most  successful  service  as  foremen,  expert  machinists,  etc. 
The  apprentices  thus  obtain  a  general  knowledge  which  it  w^ould  be 
impossible  for  them  to  get  by  work  in  the  shops.  This  training  is 
eminently  practical  and  very  effective,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  it 
is  somewhat  narrow\  The  purpose  in  view  is  that  of  selecting  and 
training  foremen  for  a  particular  branch  of  work.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  minister  to  the  larger  needs  of  the  individual.  Such 
schools  are  doing  good  service,  but  they  can  not  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  the  kind  of  education  most  demanded  by  the  great  body 
of  our  young  people  who  are  not  in  school. 

IV.    SCHOOL   rOR   APPRENTICES   OF   R.    HOE    &    CO. 

Ope  pf  the  first  establishments  that  attempted  to  provide  general 
training  for  its  apprentices  was  that  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 
.From  200  to  300  apprentices  are  here  given  systematic  instruction 
in  subjects  calculated  to  increase  their  efficiency  as  intelligent  work- 
men. The  principal  facts  in  this  description  were  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson,  the  present  director. 

Admhsion, — Applicants  must  be  at  least  10  years  old  and  fairly 
intelligent.  Usually  the  previous  educational  training  .is  equivalent 
to  that  received  in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Each 
apprentice  is  recpiired  to  enter  into  a  legal  agreement  which  is  signed 
by  the  parent  or  guardian.  All  are  placed  on  probation  for  a  month 
before  being  admitted  to  the  school. 

Tlour.s  of  .school  irork. — The  school  is  conducted  five  evenings  a 
week,  from  5.20  to  0.45.  Eadi  evening  is  divided  into  two 
periods  of  about  forty  minutes  each.  The  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  the  first  beginning  October  1  and  ending  February  1,  the 
second  beginning  February  1  and  ending  June  1.  Apprentices  may 
enter  at  either  term. 
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Course  of  study. — The  course  given  is  still  in  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion, but  even  now  presents  some  very  interesting  features.  The 
work  is  planned  for  four  years,  and  each  class  represents  one  term  or 
one-half  year.  The  course  of  study  as  at  present  conducted  is  here 
given,  beginning  with  the  first  year's  work,  together  with  the  number 
of  periods  per  week  of  forty  minutes  each  given  to  eaqji  subject. 

III.  C.  3.  Arithmetic  to  percentage — 3 ;  speUing — 3. 

C.  2.  Aritlimetic.  percentage  to  compound  proportion — 3;  KngUfih,  punctua- 
tion, grammar,  etc. — 3. 
II.  C.  1.  **  Practical  geometry,"  construction  worlv — 3 ;  "  Met^hanics,"  mensura- 
tion— 3 ;  English,  drill  in  imnctuation,  etc. — 1. 
B.  3.  Mechanics — 1 ;  English — 1  ;  practical  geometry — 2  ;  drawing — 2. 
I.  B.  2.  Mei'hanics — 1 ;  English — 1 ;  drawing — 2 ;  practical  geometry — 2. 

B.  1.  Drawing — 2 ;  practical  geometry — 2 ;  mechanics — 2 ;  talks  on  citizen- 
ship, including  elections,  and  government  of  city,  State,  and  nation. 

This  completes  the  regular  course  for  which  certificates  are  given. 

Class  A  is  a  graduate  class.  The  instruction  is  mostly  in  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Occasionally  some  work  in  trigonometry 
and  calculus  is  given  to  the  brighter  boys.  Apprentices  are  not 
required  to  spend  more  than  a  year  in  this  class,  but  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  until  the  completion  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship, 
which  is  five  years. 

The  subject-matter  of  each  of  these  studies  is  taken,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  work  of  the  shop.  For  instance,  the  arithmetic  studied 
is  one  prepared  especially  for  the  school  by  Mr.  Watterson,  and  the 
problems  are  actual  ])roblems  which  are  met  with  in  the  work  of  the 
establishment.  The  text-book  in  mechanics  is  also  a  special  text-book 
prepared  by  the  teacher  of  that  department,  Mr.  Womrath,  and 
includes  mensuration,  practical  shop  work,  etc.  The  geometry  is  con- 
struction work  and  connects  directly  with  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
The  subject  which  is  most  difficult  to  connect  with  the  shopwork  is 
English;  but  even  here  the  cimnection  is  made  as  far  as  possible  by 
means  of  letters,  orders,  etc.,  taken  from  the  official  correspondence. 
In  the  talks  on  government  and  citizenship  the  attemj)t  is  made  to 
broaden  the  view  and  to  make  good  citi/^ens.  As  yet  the  result  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  made.  The  boys  do  not 
see  what  practical  use  can  be  made  of  this,  and  in  consequence  their 
interest  is  not  strong,  ilr.  Wattei*son  ho]>es  to  overcome  this  by 
improving  the  work,  making  it  more  vital,  and  also  by  developing  a 
sentiment  among  the  foremen  in  favor  of  it. 

Prizes^  etc, — Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  work  of  the 
school.  Regular  commencement  exercises  are  held  in  June,  at  which 
prizes  are  given  to  the  boys  in  each  class  who  have  the  best  and  the 
second  besl  averages  for  the  two  terms  of  the  year.  The  most  valu- 
able prize  is  a  gold  watch  for  the  boy  of  the  X  class  who  has  the  best 
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average.  Whenever  a  l>oy  shows  exceptional  ability  in  any  depart- 
ment he  is  picked  out  for  special  attention.  If  he  has  unusual  abil- 
ity as  a  draftsman  he  is  taken  into  the  drafting  department,  where 
he  receives  l)etter  pay  and  has  opportunities  for  further  advancement. 
Sometimes  boys  who  show  exceptional  ability  are  taken  into  the 
office  department.  In  determining  the  final  standing  of  the  appren- 
tice his  school  work,  general  deportment,  and  interest,  as  well  as  his 
ability  in  the  shop,  are  considered.  His  complete  record  is  kept  in 
the  office,  and  his  parents  or  guardians  are  notified  of  the  progi*ess 
made. 

Teachers, — The  teachers  are  usually  practical  men  and  know  the 
needs  of  the  boys.  A  plan  which  promises  well  is  l)eing  put  in  oper- 
ation. The  brighter  apprentices,  after  the  completion  of  the  regular 
course,  are  put  in  charge  of  some  of  the  classes  under  the  direction 
of  the  regular  teacher.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  develop  responsi- 
bility and  self-reliance  in  the  pupil-teacher  and  fit  him  still  further 
for  positions  of  trust.  It  is  the  very  best  training  for  foremen.  It 
is  too  early  to  determine  whether  the  plan  will  be  successful  or  not. 

Throughout  the  period  of  apprenticeship  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  the  brighter  boys  are  encouraged  in  every  way.  They  arc 
urged  to  take  special  courses  in  Pratt  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  or 
some  other  evening  school  of  like  grade,  and  every  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  boy  to  show  whatever  ability  he  may  have. 

While  this  school  does  not  yet  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  appren- 
tice nor  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  director,  it  is  rendering 
valuable  service  both  in  selecting  the  best  boys,  who  will  Ikj  the  fore- 
men of  the  future,  and  in  giving  that  all-around  training  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  factory  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  skilled  workman. 

V.    SCHOOI^    FOR    CLERKS    IN    MERCANTILE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Clerks  and  other  employees  in  mercantile  establishments  can  not  be 
trained  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  apprentices  in  other  establish- 
ments ;  the  difficulties  seem  to  be  somewhat  greater.  AVhile  probably 
the  great  majority  of  large  mercantile  establishments  now  have  wel- 
fare departments  of  various  kinds,  not  all  are  successful  in  maintain- 
ing educational  classes.  Some  firms,  after  years  of  experiment,  have 
abandoned  such  work.  Among  these  are  the  firms  of  Jas.  Ilearn 
and  of  John  Wanamaker,  in  New  York  City.  One  reason  given  for 
this  abandonment  was  that  the  ])ublic  evening  schools  could  do  the 
same  work  to  better  .advantage;  another  was  that  the  time  of  the 
clerks  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  ways. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  list  of  the  firms  conducting  educational 
classes  for  their  employees.  Two  of  the  most  successful  are  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  Philadelphia  establishment  of  John  Wanamaker  the  young 
people  are  organized  into  three  classes,  which  collectively  are  known 
as  the  John  Wanamaker  Commercial  Institute.  These  three  divisions 
are  (1)  cash  boys,  (2)  girls  up  to  17  years  of  age,  and  (3)  boys,  other 
than  cash  boys,  from  IG  to  18  years  old.  The  aim  of  all  the  training, 
educational  and  commercial,  is  to  make  the  young  employees  more 
efficient. 

Besides  the  general  training  in  the  regular  duties  of  the  establish- 
ment, organized  classes  are  conducted.  The  smaller  boys  are  given 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  writing,  composition, 
and  singing  on  two  mornings  a  week.  The  girls  also  have  educational 
classes  two  mornings  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  branches  taught  the 
boys,  the  girls  are  instructed  in  business  correspondence,  stenography 
and  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  older  l)oys,  numbering  alx)ut  300,  have  supper  in  the  store  and 
I'emain  for  their  school  two  evenings  a  week.  The  branches  taught 
are  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  conunercial  corres[3ondence,  English, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  the  metric  system,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,,  and  rapid  calculation. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  standing  and  progi*ess  of  each  pupil  is 
made  to  his  parents.  The  graduates  from  each  of  these  divisions 
receive  certificates,  and  promotions  are  largely  based  on  these.  This 
results  in  a  sort  of  civil-s(*rvice  promotion,  the  higher  positions  l>eing 
constantly  filled  b\^  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  business.'* 

A  school  of  a  similar  kind  is  now  conducted  bv  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  in  Chicago.  This  school  was  the  result  of  a  request  from  the 
employees  themselves.  It  began  soon  after  the  occupation  of  the*  new" 
quarters,  in  January,  100().  There  are  at  present  105  enrolled.  A 
small  tuition  fee  is  charged,  just  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  The  subjects  studied  are  penmanship,  stenography,  spell- 
ing, and  business  arithmetic.  Instruction  is  given  on  three  evenings 
a  week.  The  teachers  are  mostly  day-school  teachers  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  workers,  but  the  intention  is  to  use  regu- 
lar employees  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  school  is  fully  organized. 
The  interest  manifested  is  at  present  very  strong.  Just  what  will 
come  of  this  attempt,  in  what  direction  it  will  develop,  we  can  not 
say.  The  intention  is  to  introduce  other  subjects  and  to  widen  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  the  direction  of  the  needs  of  the  employees  as 
rapidly  as  the  resources  at  hand  Avill  permit. 

o  Welfare  Work  in  Merojintllo  Houses.  Issued  by  tlie  W<»lf{\n»  l)e[mrtineiit  of 
the  National  Civic  Ftnleration.     Pp.  12-18. 
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V.  KIND    AND    AMOUNT    OF    INSTRUCTION    GIVEN    IN 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

A.  C'O.N'TKNT   OF  THK   ('OlIUSE   OF   STUDY. 

Oil  accouiit  of  lack  of  material  it  was  iieces-sarv  to  abandon  the 
comparative  study  of  the  curricula  of  the  evening  schools  which  had 
been  attempted.  Very  little  notice  is  taken  in  the  regular  school 
reports  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  evening  schools.  Consequently 
only  a  few  general' facts  will  be  noted. 

Elementary  erenlng  schools, — The  studies  pursued  in  the  elemen- 
tary evening  schools,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
enrolled,  are  narrowly  restricted  to  the  fundamentals,  and  include 
little  else  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  smattering  of 
history  and  geography.  In  many  places,  notably  Massachusetts, 
drawing  is  usually  given,  and  in  other  places  some  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  such  subjects  as  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  ste- 
nography, and  typewriting;  but  in  general  little  is  attempted  except 
the  common  branches. 

Evening  high  schools, — The  curricula  of  the  evening  high  schools 
are  much  more  varied.  Data  have  been  obtained  from  14  evening 
high  schools,  exclusive  of  mechanic  arts,  manual  training,  and  tech- 
nical evening  schools.  In  these  14  schools  42  different  subjects  are 
offered.  These  are  given  l)elow  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  with 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  each  study  is  offered. 

Curricula  of  evening  high  srhooh. 


Subject. 


1.  AlKobm 

2.  < Jeometry 

3.  Bookkeeping 

4.  Stenography 

5.  EnKli.*<h 

6.  Chemistry 

7.  Latin 

8.  PhvHies 

9.  Civics 

10.  American  hi^iory 

11.  Me<*hanical<lra\vinK 

12.  Typewriting 

13.  German 

14.  FYee-hanil  (Irawing 

l!y.  French 

Ifi.  Spanish 

17.  Commercial  arithmetic 

18.  English  and  American  literature, 

19.  Penman.»«hip 

20.  ArchitecHiral  drawing 

21.  Arithmetic 


Number  of  I 
schoolR.    , 


ii 


14 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

S 

8 

8 

8 


(• 

(i 
ft 

5 
5 
4 
4 


22. 
23. 
24. 
•25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
3J. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
31. 
35. 
3fi. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Sul)ject. 

Commen-ial  law 

Physiology 

Trigononjetry 

E<;onomlcs 

English  history 

Sewing 

Cooking 

I*8y(!hoIogy 

Analytics 

(ieology 

(leneral  hisl4»ry 

Commercial  geography 
Municipal  governmeiii 

Civil  service 

Shop  work  

Carpentry 

Woo<l  turning 

Electricity 

Ship  drafting 

Physical  training 

Music 


Number  of 
schools. 


4 

3 

3 
«> 

*■ 

2 

•> 

2 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


AVhile  it  is  not  possible  from  these  data  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions, we  can  see  that  the  emphasis,  in  the  majority  of  these  schools, 
is  still  on  the  side  of  the  course  given  in  the  day  high  school,  with  a 
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tendency  toward  the  scientific  side.  Latin  still  holds  its  own  fairly 
well,  while  stenography,  bookkeeping,  and  typewriting  are  very 
much  in  evidence. 

It  is  im|)ossible  to  determine  the  relative  popularity  of  the  various 
courses  without  data  of  the  numlx^r  taking  each  subject,  and  this  we 
do  not  have,  except  for  a  few  schools.  In  these  the  commercial  sub- 
jects enroll  the  gi'eatest  numl^er.  Whether  the  subjects  as  given  in 
the  table  I'epresent  the  demands  of  the  students  or  not  we  can  not 
definitely  say.  It  is  probable  that  the  courses,  in  the  nuijority  of 
cases,  represent  what  the  school  authorities  think  should  l)e  given, 
rather  than  the  demands  of  the  young  peoi)le.  There  is  a  decided 
tendency,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  from  these  data,  in  the  direction 
of  conunercial  and  industrial  work.  Nearly  half  of  the  42  subjects 
repre^sent  this  department  of  training,  and  while  only  a  few  of 
these  are  foimd  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  their  pi'evalence, 
nevertheless,  shows  a  decided  tendencv. 

The  mechanic  arts,  technical,  and  manual  training  high  schools 
represent  a  different  type  of  training,  and  one  which  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  formerlv.     The  curricula  of  these  schools  are 

ft.* 

veiy  similar  and  present  little  that  needs  comment. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  103),  the  emphasis,  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  concerned,  is  in  the  direction  of  commercial  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, more  than  half  of  the  students  being  in  these  two  groups. 
This  would  be  materially  increased  if  we  should  include  those  stu- 
*dents  in  the  language  and  science  groups  who  are  pui*suing  those 
subjects  with  the  idea  of  immediate  use  in  the  conunercial  and  indus- 
trial world. 

Although  the  original  idea  of  continuation  school  work  was  a 
repetition  of  the  work  of  the  day  school,  we  can  clearly  see,  even 
from  the  meager  data  at  hand,  that  it  is  by  no  means  such  to-day. 
The  special  needs  of  the  class  to  be  reached  are  considered  more  fully, 
an<l  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  pursued  are  in  process  of 
change  in  consecpience.  The  near  future  will  undoubtedly  witness 
a  great  development  in  this  direction. 

B.  IIOMUS  OF  Slli»rLi:MEXTAUY  SCHOOL  WOUK. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  supplementary  education  is  to 
determine  when  ^uch  instruction  can  most  profitably  be  given.  Vari- 
ous plans  have  been  tried  in  different  countries.  In  (Jenuany  we  have 
}^een  that  the  tendencv  is  toward  the  elimination  of  Sunday  instruc- 
tion,  and  a  movement  has  been  started  for  part-time  day  classes.  In 
Wurttemberg  this  has  n^sulted  in  the  recent  law  providing  for  day 
instruction   in   the   Fortbildungsschulen.     Whether   this   will   prove 
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entirely  satisfactory  can  not  yet  be  determined.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  verv  little  effort  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  dav 
classes  for  young  people  who  are  at  work. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  young  person  who  is  working 
hard  for  ten  hours  a  day  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  maxinnuu 
benefit  from  evening  classes.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  many 
classes  of  our  public  evening  schools  there  is  often  shown  great  list- 
lessness  and  a  general  lack  of  interest.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
we  could  determine  the  exact  cause  of  this  listlessness.  That  in 
many  cases  it  is  due  to  physical  weariness  seems  clear,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  how  far  this  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  general  lack  of 
interest.  The  fact  that  in  sucli  schools  as  Cooper  Union  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York  City  the  pupils  show  such  great 
interest  in  spite  of  their  long  hours  of  labor  makes  it  probable  that 
physical  or  mental  fatigue  is  not  the  only  cause.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  vital  relation  which  the  instruction  in  these  schools 
bears  to  the  daily  work  of  the  pupil  holds  his  interest  and  attention 
in  spite  of  his  physical  weariness. 

Several  factors  complicate  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  we 
know  very  litle  about  the  way  in  which  different  kinds  of  labor  affect 
the  general  fund  of  energy,  if  there  is  such  a  general  fund.  Nor  are 
we  yet  able  to  measure  the  amount  or  kind  of  energy  left  over  in  indi- 
viduals after  the  day's  work.  This  undoubtedly  varies  so  unich  in 
different  individuals  and  for  different  kinds  of  work  that  no  general 
principle  can  be  applied.  At  present  all  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  judge 
by  results.  We  find  that  a  person  who  has  been  at  work  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  does  not  seem  to  have  the  energy  for  intellectual  effort 
of  certain  kinds.  ^Miether  this  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
effort  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  experiment.  Again,  it  may 
well  he  that  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  effort  act  as  a  stimulant,  and 
possibly  make  a  further  drain  upon  the  vitality  which  may  have 
detrimental  results.  This,  too,  can  be  determined  onlv  bv  the  out- 
come.  As  yet  we  know  so  little  about  the  relation  existing  between 
different  mental  and  jJiysical  activities  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  precisely  what  the  effect  of  a  given  line  of  effort  will 
have  upon  the  individual. 

The  pupils  in  such  schools  as  Cooper  Union  and  in  our  evening 
high  schools  undoubtedly  represent  a  Ix^tter  type  of  individual  than 
those  in  elementary  evening  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the  former 
have  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  greater  fund  of  ''  surplus  "  energy  ^han 
manv  of  the  others.  The  verv  fact  that  they  are  more  easilv  inter- 
ested  woidd  tend  to  show  that  this  is  true.  If  such  is  the  case,  it 
would  j>robably  be  unwise  to  use  the  methods  of  the  fornuT  schools 
in  dealing  with  all  people  w^ho  are  or  should  be  in  continuation 
schools. 
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There  are  two  definite  lines  of  improvement  which  are  practicable, 
and  concerning  the  value  of  which  there  can  he  little  doubt.  First, 
a  more  general  application  of  the  eight-hour  labor  ruU\  This  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
evening  work.  Tlie  majority  of  the  students  in  the  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute work  only  eight  hours  a  day;  the  same  is  true  of  many  at  Cooper 
Union.  The  next  logical  step  after  a  more  general  application  of 
the  eight-hour  rule  to  adults  would  be  a  still  further  shortening  of 
the  working  day  for  3'oung  people,  say  under  18  years  of  age.  This 
might  make  possible  part-time  day  schools.  It  would  at  least  be  a 
great  help  in  the  evening  school  work. 

The  second  line  of  improvement  Avould  be  at  least  equally  as  help- 
ful, namely,  a  letter  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  of 
the  courses  offered  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  If  the  students  realize 
that  a  certain  kind  of  work  is  vital,  they  will  not  only  do  it,  but  do 
it  willingly.  The  less  intellectual  ability  a  person  has,  the  less  can 
he  be  interested  in  remote  ends,  and  the  more  must  he  have  inunediate 
ends  and  interests  for  his  action.  In  the  schools  which  aim  at  making 
up  deficiencies  in  elementary  education,  the  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested by  the  foreign  element  is  due  to  the  immediate  ends  set  before 
them — of  getting  i)ossession  of  the  tools  of  the  English  language;  of 
being  able  to  talk  and  write  in  the  language  of  their  adopted  country. 
This  motive  and  this  interest  are  not  felt  to  as  great  an  extent  by  our 
own  illiterate  class.  They  can  already  sj)eak  well  enough  to  be 
understood  and  higher  attainments  do  not  appeal  to  them.  Their 
interest  is  in  making  a  living.  If  by  going  to  evening  school  they 
can  get  that  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  more  in  the 
same  time,  or  earn  more  easilv  what  thev  do  earn,  manv  of  them  will 
attend.  If,  then,  the  instruction  can  be  made  to  furnish  this  imme- 
diate end,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  and  hold  this  class. 

There  have  Imhmi  spasmodic  and  scattered  attempts  at  the  establish- 
ment of  part-time  day  schools,  but  no  general  movement  in  this 
direction  seems  probable  for  some  time  to  come.  As  far  back  as  1808 
Fall  River  had  part-time  day  schools  for  factory  chihlren  from  5  to 
15  years  of  age.  The  agitation  against  child  labor  and  the  passage 
of  compulsory  school  laws  have  n^ndered  thos(>  schools  unnecessary. 
From  1807  to  1885  Boston  had  a  school  for  licensed  minors  where 
newsboys  attended  in  the  morning  and  bootblacks  attended  in  the 
afternoon.  When  the  compulsory  school  laws  were  more  strictly 
enforced  these  wen»  discontinued.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  P^ducation  contains  a  recom- 
mendati(m  for  part-time  day  schools  in  the  following  language:  ^"And 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  instruction  in  j)art-time  day  classes 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  11^  and  18  years  who  may  be  employed 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together."  * 

Just  what  the  results  of  this  recommendation  will  be  we  can  not 
now  determine.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  j)rinciple  there 
laid  down  can  not  be  put  in  force,  but  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
when  steps  to  do  this  wdll  be  taken.  High  schools  and  trade  schools 
already  established  might  very  easily  adapt  certain  courses  to  meet 
such  a  demand.  Instruction  might  be  given  in  the  morning  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  young  workers  and  in  the  afternoon  to  others.  It 
would  be  comparativ^ely  easy  to  arrange  such  courses,  and  credit 
could  be  given  for  work  done  in  this  way. 

A  combination  of  the  various  plans  outlined  would  probably  more 
completely  meet  the  needs  of  all  people  than  would  anyone  of  them 
alone. 

C.  QUANTITATIVE  COMPAUISOX  OF  WORK. 

Verv  little  that  is  definite  can  be  contributed  in  the  wav  of  com- 
parison  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  in  the  various  types  of  school. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  data  on  this  point.  So  many  com- 
plications enter  which  would  materially  affect  the  actual  amount  of 
work  covered  that  no  general  statement  which  would  l)e  of  value 
can  be  made.    A  few  items  will  be  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes  the  number  of 
I'ecitation  hours  per  year  to  each  course  is  about  44.  This  is  the 
median  taken  from  the  reports  of  156  associations  for  the  year  li)01. 
The  range  is  from  12  hours  to  137  hours.  The  majority  of  students 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes  take  only  one  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  term  of  44  hours  represents  the  median  total  length 
of  time  which  the  majority  of  these  students  spend  in  recitation. 

In  the  public  evening  high  schools  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
is  about  1(>2  per  year.  This  is  the  median  from  13  evening  higli 
schools  from  which  data  were  obtained.  The  range  here  is  from  110 
hours  to  370  hours.  As  each  session  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
the  total  numl)er  of  hours  per  year  spent  on  any  one  subject  is  81, 
nearly  twice  the  time  in  the  clasi»es  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  time  spent  on  any  one  subject  in 
our  day  high  schools?  If  we  take  a  subject  like  algebra,  which  is 
usually  studied  in  all  these  schools,  we  may  arrive  at  a  fair  compari- 
son. If  we  consider  their  median  term  to  be  36  weeks,  and  the 
number  of  recitation  periwls  per  week  to  be  5,  and  these  40  minutes 

a  ReiK)rt  of  tlio  Massjicliiisetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Teiflinical  Edu- 
cntlon,  p.  21. 
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each,  we  have  a  total  of  120  hours  per  year;  this  against  81  hours  in 
the  evening  schools  and  44  in  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  In  only  3  of  the  13  evening  high  schools  does  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  subject  reach  100. 

Some  of  the  complicating  conditions  which  render  a  definite  state- 
ment impossible  are  here  outlined:  (1)  Account  must  be  taken  of 
the  relative  capacity  of  the  pupils  in  the  three  types  of  school. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pupils,  as  a  whole,  in  the  evening 
high  schools  represent  a  stronger  type,  intellectually  as  well  as  phys- 
ically, than  those  in  the  day  high  schools.  The  same  may  be  said 
to  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  those  in  the  classes  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  (2)  The  evening  pupils  are  also  more  mature 
than  those  in  the  day  schools.  (3)  The  very  fact  that  they  go  to 
evening  school  and  take  algebra,  for  instance,  shows  that  their  inter- 
est in  it  is  strong.  These  three  factors  may  operate  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  amount  of  work  which  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  a 
given  time,  and  thus  render  the  disparity  between  the  hours  actu- 
ally spent  in  recitation  of  little  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  oj^erat- 
mg  against  an  equal  accomplishment  are  the  following:  (1)  The 
hours  of  labor  of  the  evening  school  students,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  may  not  be  at  their  best  intellectually,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  time 
for  outside  study,  practically  all  the  time  spent  on  a  subject  being  in 
the  class  room.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  which  each  of 
these  factors  has  upon  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 

As  only  two  subjects  can  be  pursued  at  a  time  in  the  evening 
schools,  the  day  and  evening  schools  can  only  be  compared  by  points. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  seems  probable  that  three  years  of 
work  in  our  better  evening  high  schools  may  be  about  equal  to  two 
j^ears  in  the  day  high  schools.  It  certainly  could  not  be  equal  to 
more  than  this.     In  the  majority  of  schools  it  would  be  much  less. 

An  ambitious  young  person  could  not,  according  to  this,  complete 
his  high  school  course  by  evening  study,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, in  less  than  six  or  seven  years,  if  he  were  expected  to 
pursue  every  subject.  This  time  could  be  somewhat  shortened  by 
the  elimination  of  certain  elements  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
day  high  school.  It  would  seem  that  this  might  l>e  done  without 
lessening  the  value  of  the  training  received,  in  view  of  the  industrial 
training  the  young  person  is  receiving  in  his  daily  work. 
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VI.  THE  PLACE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOL. 

Place  of  the  continuation  acJiooL — In  America  wo  are  justly  proiul 
of  our  free  system  of  public  education,  by  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
boy  or  girl  of  any  station  in  life,*  rich  or  poor,  to  secure  the  Ix^st  edu- 
cation offered.  With  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  race,  color,  or  class, 
he  or  she  is  able  to  pass  through  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school,  and  in  several  States,  especially  in  the  Middle  West  and  West, 
the  university.  This  system  is  peculiarly  American  and  reflects  to  a 
great  extent  the  national  ideals. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of 
the  State  to  require  a  certain  minimum  of  education  from  its  citizens. 
The  only  means  to  attain  this  which  has  so  far  been  found  practicable* 
is  a  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school  up  to  a  certain  age,  gener- 
ally 14  years.  Beyond  that  point  there  has  been  great  hesitancy  mani- 
fested in  the  employment*  of  compulsion.  That  is  the  age  when  the 
child  begins  to  be  industrially  productive  and  when  he  is  supposed 
to  have  in  his  possession  the  tools  which  will  enable  him  to  get  along 
fairly  well  among  his  fellows.  Up  to  that  age  the  State  has  not  only 
offered  an  opportunity  for  education,  but,  theoretically  at  least,  has 
compelled  the  individual  to  take  it. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  objection  at  present  to  the  plan  of 
providing  at  public  expense  opportunities  for  further  education, 
even  through  the  university,  but  it  is  considered  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  compel  anyone  to  make  use  of  them.  The  belief  that  the 
State  is  justified  in  providing  this  further  opportunity,  even  though 
only  a  comparatively  few  are  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  it,  rests  on 
two  main  conceptions:  (1)  That  all  men  are  not  equal  in  respect  to 
intellectual  ability,  and  in  consc^quence  are  not  able  to  profit  equally 
by  educational  training,  and  (2)  that  the  selection  and  training  of 
leaders  are  essential  to  progress.  Up  to  within  a  comparatively 
recent  ])eriod  the  opportunity  for  further  education  offered  has  been 
along  somewhat  narrow  lines.  Consequently  the  field  from  which 
the  selecticm  has  been  made  has  not  been  as  broad  as  the  ideal  of 
democracy  would  demand. 

There  are  certain  fairly  well-defined  classc^s  which  are  not  reached 
by  the  regular  public  day  schools.  (1)  Many  lack  the  mental  ability 
to  profit  by  the  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school.  This 
training  does  not  adequately  meet  their  needs.  (2)  Of  those  who  are 
mentally  capable,  many  drop  out  of  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  end 
of  the  elementarv  school,  or  even  before.  Some  of  these  are  com- 
pelled,  through  poverty,  to  l)egin  to  earn  something,  either  for  their 
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own  support  or  for  that  of  (he  family.  Others  find  the  formal  work 
of  the  school  less  attractive  than  thi'  pi-udiictive  «ctivities  of  life. 
They  ftnd  their  parents  can  see  little  practical  vahic  in  the  traditional 
fonr  years  spent  in  the  high  school,  compared  with  the  same  time 
-=pent  in  leaminfi  s<ime  occupation.  As  we  have  seen,  hardly  one- 
half  of  those  who  complete  the  eighth  grade  ever  enter  the  high 
school,  and  only  about  one-fifth  graduate.  When  we  consider  the 
small  number  of  these  latter  who  enter  ctillege  or  nniversity  life,  we 
see  that  the  "  ont-nf-school  class"  aborts  14  years  old  gi-eat^  out- 
numbers that  in  school. 

Great  effort  is  l)eing  put  forth  at  present  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
education,  esi>ecially  in  the  direction  of  giving  a  better  representation 
to  the  very  important  industrial  element.  Since,  the  great  majority  of 
young  people  will  enter  commercial  or  industrial  life,  the  demand  ia 
growing  more  and  more  in.sistent  that  public  schools  supported  by 
public  money  sliall  offer  opportunities  also  along  the.se  lines;  that 
training  for  the  actual  life  work  in  which  these  ynnig  jM-ople  will 
engage  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  criti- 
cLsm  of  our  piibJitr  school  sysleni  as  at  present  conducted  is  merited. 
Dean  James  E,  Russell,  in  his  annual  report  for  100.5  (p.  I5C)  says: 
"It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  boys  and  girls  who  have  been, 
roused  to  high  ambitions  in  their  school  course  should  conceive  a 
hostile,  not  to  say  anai-chistic,  attitude  toward  a  society  that  does  not 
permit  them  to  secure  competent  instruction  for  their  occupation  as 
men  and  women,'' 

This  feeling,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  common,  has  shown 
itself  (I)  in  the  establishment  of  technical,  mechanic  arts,  and  man- 
ual training  high  schools;  (2)  in  the  opening  of  trade  schools  by 
individuals,  societies,  and  lastly  by  the  public  school  authorities; 
(3)  by  the  effort  to  introduce  industrial  subjects  into  the  elementary 
schools.  A"  these  movements  are  making  it  pos.sible  for  many  more 
diildren  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  for  further  education.  We 
may  ex|>ect  as  results  a  wider  selection  of  leaders,  increased  efficienoy 
in  production,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  humaner  life  for  the 
worker,  and  consequenttj'  for  all. 

To  what  extent  all  these  improvements  will  ultimately  reduce 
the  euormons  withdrawal  of  |)upi]s  from  our  schools  we  can  not  de- 
tennine.  They  will  1h'  amply  justified  if  they  do  this  even  in  tt 
small  degree.  The  warmest  advocates  tif  the  new  plans  must  admit 
that  there  will  be  a  graat  many  who  will  not  l)e  reached.  To  provide 
for  these  is  the  projwr  field  of  the  continuation  school.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  those  who  are  already  at  work,  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities for  development  along  broader  line-s  than  aiv  found  in  their 
daily  work,  and  to  make  them  more  efficient  citizens.     There  will 
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always  be  a  place  in  the  educational  system  for  schools  of  this  type, 
and  the  comparative  need  for  them  will  be  determined  by  the  numl)er 
not  reached  by  the  regular  schools.  Just  now  the  need  is  especially 
great. 

Furpo}<e  and  aim. — The  general  purpose  of  all  education  is  the 
same — to  fit  the  individual  by  means  of  his  personal  development  for 
active  participation  in  the  social  order  of  which  he  is  a  part.  This 
is  shared  alike  by  the  regular  day  scliool  and  by  the  continuation 
school.  Since  different  social  orders  demand  difierent  kinds  of 
training,  the  particuhir  aims  of  education  suited  to  one  country  will 
not  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  anotlier.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
continuation  school  as  of  anv  other  educational  affencv.  Hence  it  is 
im])ossible  to  adopt  in  toto  tiie  plan  followed  in  any  other  country. 
The  aim  of  the  continuation  school  in  (lermany  is  largely  to  make 
'*  efficient  industrial  units/*  and  the  system  and  methods  employed  are 
well  adai)ted  to  this  end.  The  results  from  this  point  of  view  have 
Ijeen  very  satisfactory.  In  America  this  aim  is  not  sufficient:  there 
must  be  also  included  a  broader  training  for  citizenshij).  While  in 
any  country  the  aim  of  the  continuation  school  and  that  of  the  reg- 
ular school  nuist  be  the  same,  the  innnediate  aims  and  methods  will 
depend  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  and  the  needs 
of  the  people.  These  needs  may  materially  affect  the  methods 
employed. 

Continuation  schools  in  America  are  at  present  and  for  some  time 
to  come  must  be  differentiated  along  three  main  lines.  First  is  the 
work  among  foreigners,  who  come  here  in  such  great  numbers.  Tlu\v 
usually  know  little  of  our  language  and  less  of  our  customs  and  ideals. 
The  work  of  making  these  over  into  citizens  is  no  small  labor,  and 
the  method  employed  can  not  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  other 
classes.  To  begin  with,  they  must  be  taught  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  read  and  write  English.  They  must  also  be  introduced  to  our 
customs  and  to  the  ideals  peculiar  to  America.  After  the  work  of 
assimilation  has  gone  so  far  that  the  foreigner  becomes  reasonably 
well  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  he  will,  if  he  needs  any  further 
help,  fall  into  (me  of  the  other  classes  to  be  described,  for  there  ai*e 
as  great  differences  among  the  foreign  innnigrants  as  among  our- 
selves. 

In  the  second  line  c(mies  the  work  among  the  illiterate.  Hitherto 
the  elementary  evening 'schools,  which  are  essentially  for  illiterates 
and  for(»igners,  have  been  concerned  with  making  u[)  deficiencies,  with 
enlarging  the  field  of  the  elementary  school,  and  rej)eating  its  work. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  imj)ortance. 
Democratic  ideals  and  illiteracy  can  not  exist  side  by  side.  Xo  per- 
son can  perform  his  pr()j)er  function  in  such  a  society  as  ours  if  he 
does  not  have  at  least  a  reasonable  command  of  the  ordinary  vehicles 
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of  communication  and  of  business;  l)ut  such  work  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  making  of  good  citizens.  Society  must,  in  self-defense, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  provide  further  means  of  training. 

The  majority  of  the  native  Americans  in  our  elementary  evening 
schools  represent  a  lower  type  of  ai)ility,  intellectually,  than  those  in 
the  evening  high  schools.  This  difference  will  be  still  more  marked 
in  the  future.  Work  of  a  higher  type  does  not  ap]>eal  to  them,  nor  is 
it  what  they  need.  They  need  most  training  along  lines  which  will 
make  them  self-supporting  citizens.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
introduced  the  trade  and  industrial  elements,  which  will  tend  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  lalK)rer  who  is  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family  is  thereby 
made  a  letter  citizen,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
burden  upon  society,  l)ut  that  he  becomes  more  self-respecting  and 
responsible.  It  is  probably  true  tliat  for  many  of  this  class  the 
greatest  personal  development  can  be  secured  by  actual  participation 
in  productive  activity,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  continuation 
school  along  the  lines  suggested.  Another  valid  rea^n  for  the 
general  introduction  of  the  trade  and  industrial  element  is  that  in 
this  way  greater  interest  can  be  secured  and  larger  numl)ers  can  be 
reached.  In  manv  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  necessary  work  in  arith- 
mctic  and  English  can  be  grouped  around  the  industrial  studies  as 
a  center.  This  work  will  then  really  function  in  the  life  of  the 
laborer.  Much  can  undoubtedly  be  d<me  toward  counteracting  what- 
ever narrowing  influence  the  purely  vocational  work  may  have,  both 
by  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  subjects  studied  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  addition  of  other  subjects  so  chosen  and  adjusted  that  they  take 
their  starting  point  in  the  industrial  interest  of  the  individual. 

The  third  kind  of  work  for  continuation  schools  is  that  for  young 
pei'sons  of  considerable  natural  ability  and  ambition,  who  are  fitted 
by  nature  to  occupy  positions  of  resjK)nsibility.  From  this  class  come 
many  of  the  strongest  leaders  of  society.  To  reach  thes(»  persons 
with  adequate  training  and  stimuli  for  development  along  useful 
lines  will  greatly  broaden  the  field  for  the  selection  of  leaders. 

The  essential  conditions  of  progi*ess,  especially  in  a  democracy,  are 
(1)  the  selection  of  leaders  whose  ideals  are  in  harmony  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  (2)  the  training  of  these  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  minister  most  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  peoi)le.  Our 
schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  agencies  for  the  selection  of  leaders, 
but  the  field  from  which  these  leaders  are  chosen  is  too  narrow  and 
the  tyi)es  of  leaders  chosen  do  not  represent  all  classes  of  society. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  higher  continuation  schools  will  be 
determined,  as  with  others,  by  the  needs  of  those  whom  thev  are 
designed  to  reach.  We  know  that  the  needs  of  this  class  are  more 
varied  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  school.     It  would  seem. 
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then,  that  the  continuation  school  should  be  so  conducted  that  it  will 
interest  all  who  can  profit  by  its  training,  and  that  it  should  offer 
opportunities  in  many  kinds  of  ^vork.  Thus  far  the  greater  emphasis 
in  our  public  evening  high  schools  has  been  on  the  subjects  pursued  in 
the  day  high  school — i.  e.,  those  preparing  for  college  and  university. 
This  certainly  is  perfectly  justifiable  if  the  majority  of  the  young 
people  who  can  be  reached  by  this  agency  wish  to  prepare  for  college. 
or  if  they  can  in  this  way  become  better  prepared  for  their  work.  It 
needs  no  statistics  to  show^  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  are 
some,  w^e  know,  in  our  evening  schools  w^ho  do  desire  to  prepare  for 
college  and  are  securing  this  preparation.  It  is  right  that  the  schools 
should  afford  this  opportunity.  But  the  purpose  of  these  schools  i^ 
by  no  means  realized  if  the  work  stops  here,  or,  we  may  say,  if  it 
begins  here.  The  great  majority  of  the  young  people  w4io  are  out  of 
school  are  not  looking  forward  to  literary  pursuits  or  to  other  occupa- 
tions for  which  a  college  education  is  essential. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  the  majority  are  in  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  technical  courses.  Their  original  interest  in  these  courses  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
the  theoretical  side  of  life ;  they  are  in  the  midst  of  its  activities,  of  its 
fierce  competition.  They  feel  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions. 
They  are  eager  to  secure  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  able  to 
work  to  better  advantage,  anything  wiiich  will  enable  them  to  com- 
mand better  salaries  or  higher  positions.  The  great  interest  show  ii  by 
young  people  in  all  the  courses  of  the.  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, of  evening  schools,  and  of  other  institutions  which,  in  their 
opinion,  offer  opportunities  for  this  help,  shows  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  ambition  nor  of  w  illingness  to  w^ork.  From  these  consider- 
ations it  is  clear  that  the  principal  work  of  the  continuation  school 
of  the  higher  type  should  be  along  technical,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial lines,  while  still  offering  courses  which  are  more  distinctly 
preparatory  for  college  and  university  work. 

Nor  is  the  work  of  the  continuation  school  complete  even  with  the 
training  of  the  classes  mentioned.  To  fulfill  its  mission  completely, 
it  must  offer  opportunity  to  all  men  and  w^omen  who  are  at  work  and 
need  further  educational  training.  This  may  be  by  lectures,  by  social 
clubs,  by  training  along  special  lines.  In  a  w^ord,  the  continuation 
school  of  the  future  must  take  the  individual  where  the  regular  day 
school  leaves  him,  and  give  him  the  opportunity  of  further  educa- 
tional training  along  lines  suited  to  his  individual  needs.  This 
complete  ideal  is  even  now  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  various 
kinds  of  evening  schools,  public  lecture  courses,  and  extension  courses 
generally.  The  only  difficulty  with  it  at  present  is  that  the  lines  of 
training  offered  do  not  meet  the  greatest  needs. 
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Educaloi's  are  coming  to  realize  that  an  education  which  does  not 
fit  one  in  some  measure  for  a  vocation  lacks  an  element  not  onlv 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  individual,  but  also  essential  to  true  cul- 
ture. It  thus  defeats  its  own  end.  The  traditional  courses  of  the 
day  high  schools,  which  are  the  models  of  our  evening  high  schools, 
are  what  they  are  largely  l>ecause  originally  they  were  themselves 
vocational  and  distinctly  prepared  for  the  ministry  and  to  a  less 
extent  for  teaching  and  literary  pursuits.  ^Vhile  they  have  been 
changed  to  some  extent,  yet  the  backbone  of  the  work  to-day  has  the 
same  general  character.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  justif}^  this 
by  the  assertion  that  this  line  of  study  will  secure  the  best  develop- 
ment of  all,  whether  they  are  preparing  for  a  particular  vocation  or 
not.  It  has  taken  many  years  of  experience  to  change  this  idea. 
The  fallacy  of  it  is  now  becoming  apparent.  The  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  his  preparation  for  participation  in  social  activity,  the  normal 
development  of  his  powers,  all  demand  a  vocational  element  in  his 
education. 

But  this  vocational  element  must  not  be  the  only  one.  Two  ele- 
ments  must  enter  into  a  complete  preparation  for  life  activities.  The 
first  may  be  called  the  practical  element,  that  which  prepares  one  for 
certain  kinds  of  labor,  for  occupation,  and  the  second  is  the  emo- 
tional, intellectual  element,  through  which  one  comes  to  appreciate 
values,  to  view  his  own  life  and  activity  in  its  relation  to  the  social 
order.  The  latter  is  what  has  been  termed  liberal  education  or  cul- 
ture. The  tendency  of  division  of  labor  has  been  to  separate  the  emo- 
tional from  the  practical;  to  eliminate  from  certain  kinds  of  industry 
all  emotional,  appreciative  elements,  and  to  combine  these  in  other 
activities  which  to  some  degree  lack  the  practical  side.  The  tendency 
in  education  has  ix»en  to  emphasize  this  separation,  to  give  to  those 
who  are  in  industrial  pursuits  little  of  the  imaginative  element  which 
would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  and  place  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Just  now  the  movement  for  industrial  education  is  almost  entirely 
toward  a  distinct  preparation  for  certain  kinds  of  labor — toward 
assisting  the  individual  along  practical  lines.  The  emphasis  on  this 
l)ractical  side  is  due  to  the  lack  of  provision  to  this  end  in  previous 
schemes  of  education,  and  to  the  great  need  of  a  certain  class  of  people 
at  present,  for  help  in  becoming  self-supporting  citizens.  Education 
for  this  class  can  not  stop  here  if  it  is  to  be  really  effective.  It  must 
'"  prepare  the  individual  in  advanc^^  for  complete  or  balanced  partici- 
pation," as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Uewey.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  (dasse^s,  as  we  have  seen,  are  those  who  most  need  the 
appreciative,  cultural  element  in  their  training,  because  they  do  not 
get  it  in  their  daily  work.  Any  scheme  of  education  which  simply 
prepares  them  for  performing  such  activities,  while  it  will  probably 
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do  more  good  on  one  side  than  the  traditional  type,  will  still  tend  to 
emphasize  the  separation  of  the  two  essential  elements  and  result  in 
a  one-sided  development.  In  America,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  eoimtry,  we  can  not  have  this  separation  of  classes.  Every  indi- 
vidual, to  be  a  good  citizen,  must  be  well  balanced  with  respect  to 
these  two  elements.  The  fact  that  by  the  division  of  labor  some  are 
denied  by  society  the  opportunity  of  securing,  in  their  daily  occupa- 
tion, one  of  the  essential  elements  of  normal  development,  makes  it 
imperative  for  society  to  provide  the  means  for  attaining  this,  and  to 
make  the  greatest  provision  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

One  of  the  great  problems  for  the  educator  to-day  is  to  secure  this 
appreciative,  liberal,  cultural  element  from  studies  which  aim  to 
prepare  for  industrial  activities.  It  can  not  be  foisted  on  the 
student  or  the  worker.  Attempts  have  l)een  made  repeatedly,  but 
without  success,  to  introduce  into  evening  schools  for  this  class  of 
people  the  subjects  of  the  day  schools  which  are  considered  broadly 
cultural.  They  do  not  touch  the  life  of  the  industrial  worker,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  interest  him  in  them.  If 
he  is  compelled  to  pursue  such  studies,  he  will  usually  do  it  only  in 
order  lo  obtain  the  other  training  which  he  wants.  We  must  start 
with  the  dominant  interest  of  the  individual  and  work  outward  from 
this.  Industrial  and  commercial  subjects  will  necessarily  form  the 
core  around  which  other  studies  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  their 
vital  significance  will  l)e  clearly  appreciated.  It  is  in  the  continua- 
tion school  that  the  need  for  this  groui)ing  is  felt  most  keenly,  both 
because  of  the  class  of  people  reached  and  lx?cause  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  educational  training  is  so  small.  IIow^  this  can 
be  accromplished  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  for  the  future 
to  solve. 

Continuation  schools  have  a  work  to  perform  which  is  of  the  first 
importance,  not  only  because  they  have  a  larger  field  than  any  other 
class  of  schools  except  the  elementary  schools,  but  also  Iwcause  the 
need  of  people  of  more  advanced  age  for  training — training  both  for 
their  vocations  and  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  participation  in 
the  social  order — is  greater  than  is  the  need  of  younger  peoi)le.  The 
work  of  these  schools  will  increase  in  scope  and  value  according  as 
the  particular  needs  of  individuals  are  carefully  studied  and  as  the 
methods  are  adapted  to  meet  these  needs. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depautment  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waskin^n,  May  38,  1907. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  lierewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
monograph  entitled  "Agricultural  Education,  including  Nature  Study 
and  School  Gardens,"  by  Mr.  James  Ralph  Jewell,  of  Louisiana.  This 
moDograpli  was  originally  prepared  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  Clark  University,  and  in  its  original  form  was 
accepted  by  the  faculty  of  that  institution  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  It  presents  an  tmusually  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  provisions  for  agricultural  education  and  for  instruction 
in  closely  related  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  with  especial 
reference  to  our  own  country. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  very  unusual  movement  in  progress  looking 
to  the  wide  extension  of  agricultural  education  among  the  elementary 
schools  and  liigh  schools  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  This 
movement  has  imdoubtedly  been  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  endowed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Morrill  acts  of  1S62  and  1890,  together  with  the 
recent  activity  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  at  Washington  in  the 
encouragement  of  all  movements  looking  to  the  development  of  such 
instruction.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  this  movement  has  in  it  the 
prontise  of  great  benefit  to  both  the  economic  and  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  at  large.  In  order  that  such  bcTiefit  may  be 
realize<i  to  the  full,  however,  it  is  important  that  information  regard- 
ing experiments  in  agricultural  education  which  have  already  been 
made  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands  should  be  rendered  available 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  new  schools  and 
i  of  study.  It  is  with  a  view  to  furnishing  such  information 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  can  be  most  effeclively  used  that  the 
issuance  of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
proposed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  voiy  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


One  who  has  undertaken  any  study  which  is  largely  a  collection  and 
compilation  of  data  from  varied  and  scattered  sources  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  many  people  but  for  whose  assistance  a  well-rounded 
work  would  have  been  impossible.  The  present  writer  is  no  exception. 
To  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  William  H.  Bumham,  of  Clark 
University,  his  thanks  are  due  for  their  critical  suggestions  through- 
out the  entire  preparation  of  the  manuscript;  and  to  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Wilson,  the  librarian  of  Clark  University,  for  aid  and  resources  beyond 
measure. 

This  study  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  in  connection 
with  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  assistance  and  criticism  have  been  invaluable.  Espe- 
cial acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby,  United  States 
expert  in  agricultural  education,  for  the  free  use  of  the  proof  of  his 
article  on  Progress  in  Agricultural  Education  during  1906,  to  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION.    INCLUDING    NATURE    STUDY   AND 
SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
NATITRE  STUDY. 

At  this  time  a  definition  of  the  term  "  nature  study  "  may  seem 
somewhat  superfluous,  but  the  words  come  so  near  meaning  all  things 
to  all  men  that  it  may  be  well  in  the  beginning  to  decide  how  we  shall 
use  them.  There  are  those  who  insist  that  nature  study  is  not  pri- 
marily a  subject  of  study,  but  a  method  of  study.  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes  says:  "  Nature  .study  is  not  a  new  subject,  to  be  squeezed  into 
already  crowded  programmes,  but  the  symptom,  and  in  great  part,  the 
leaven  also,  of  the  progressive  transformation  of  these.""  Prof. 
L.  H,  Bailey  says  that  nature  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cliild,  who  is  encouraged  toward  close  and  carefid  observation  of  the 
world  around  him;  in  a  word,  "he  is  taught  to  see  what  he  looks  at 
and  to  draw  proper  conclusions  from  what  he  sees,  and  therefore 
comes  into  personal  relation  and  sympathy  with  the  object."*  This 
makes  nature  study,  if  it  be  a  method,  nothing  else  than  the  so-called 
"scientific  method"  applied  to  the  casual  observations  of  the  child, 
who  is  to  be  taught  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  But  this  can  not 
be  expected  of  the  child  in  his  first  school  years;  for  him  such  a  view 
of  nature  study  could  not  obtain;  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  be 
taught  to  observe— and  why  is  it  not  much  better  to  tell  him  what  to 
look  at  than  to  leave  him  to  look  where  he  may? — while  he  is  taught 
the  larger  relations  of  things  by  analogy  rather  than  by  abstract  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  For  example,  after  a  heavy  rain  the  teacher 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  effect  of  the  little  streams 
by  the  roadside,  and  then  explain  how,  in  like  manner,  our  great  rivers 
have  made  and  changed  their  courses.  It  seems,  then,  that  nature 
study  is  hardly  a  method.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  definition  of 
Prof.  G.  F.Hodge,  in  his  ideal  book.  Nature  Study  and  Life:  "Nature 
study  is  learning  those  things  in  nature  wliich  are  best  worth  know- 
ing, to  the  end  of  doing  those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living." 
Epigrammatic,  perhaps,  but  true,  every  word  of  it. 


aGedJes.  Palrirk,     Intnxliii'li.ry  course  of  nulure  study,  p.  I. 
0  BiiikY,  !'■  li.     Naiur^  "ludy  idea,  l.Wfe,v.'\.f». 
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Nature  study  came  into  our  schools  after  efforts  to  teach  agricul- 
ture had  failed;  owing  to  lack  of  demand  for  it  and  want  of  prepara- 
tion among  the  teachers,  after  the  ^'object-lesson"  fad  had  begun  to 
die  away,  and  when  so-called  "elementary  science"  proved  too  dull 
even  to  awaken  thoroughly  the  interest  of  the  child.  That  nature 
study  has  taken  an  agricultural  trend,  to  some  extent  in  our  cities  and 
to  a  predominating  extent  in  rural  sections,  is  not  strange;  the  com- 
mon things  of  the  country  are  needed  to  roimd  out  the  knowledge  of 
the  penned-in  city  child,  and  to  lead  him  away  from  the  city  and  its 
necessary  evils  as  much  as  possible,  while  a  sympathy  with  their  life 
work  and  surroundings — the  veiy  essence  of  nature  study — ^is  more 
needed  among  the  children  of  our  country  homes  than  anything  else. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  innate  curiosity  of  the  child  may  be 
directed  toward  nature  in  a  way  which  will  make  him  a  keen  observer, 
and  during  his  comparatively  few  years  of  formal  school  life  the  ac- 
quisition of  facts  alone  is  of  less  importance  to  him  than  are  correct 
habits  of  observation  and  inquiry. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  sharp  line  defining  the  geographical  limits  of 
nature  study.  In  most  of  the  northern  coimtries  of  Europe  such  sub- 
jects as  gardening,  agriculture,  and  horticulture  are  taught  in  a  very 
practical  way,  but  the  instruction  is  so  technical  as  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered nature  study.  In  some  of  the  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
where  school  gardens  have  not  as  yet  been  made  a  part  of  the  educar- 
tional  system,  more  is  done  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  our  idea  of 
nature  study.  In  Portugal  the  prescribed  higher  elementary  course 
of  instruction  includes  *' elementary  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  as  applied  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  hygiene."* 
In  both  Italy  and  Hungary  nature  study  work  is  made  very  technical. 
In  Grermany  it  is  even  more  formal  and  full  of  examinations,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  elementary  botany  than  to  nature  study. 
It  seems  very  stiflf  and  wooden  to  us,  but  the  Grerman  children,  per- 
haps because  they  have  never  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dynamic  side  of  it, 
seem  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  even  though  there  are  infinite  detail  and 
minutiae  in  the  work,  and  though  the  children  have  no  property  right 
in  the  materials  raised  and  used.  Technical  instruction  in  agriculture 
has  never  been  introduced  into  the  primary  schools  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  here,  more  than  anywhere  else  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
nature  study  is  seen  in  its  best  form.  It  is  f oimd  in  the  infant  schools, 
for  children  imder  5  or  6,  and  since  1889  has  been  obligatory  in  all 
primary  schools,  where  it  is  taught  very  thoroughly.  Nature  study 
courses  are  given  in  every  teachers'  training  school  in  Holland.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Medd,  one  of  the  experts  of  the  British  education  department, 
reports  that  in  the  primary  schools  in  Holland  natxiral  objects  are 

a  Leitao.    Technical  instruction  in  Portugal.    Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
Jeds/EnglsDd],  vol.  8, 1902,  p.  449. 
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taken  into  the  achool  for  study,  and  then  the  tliinga  are  studied  out  of 
doors;  lessona  are  given  iinder  various  trees  on  the  varying  structures 
and  properties  of  these  trees.  Country  walks  are  taken  to  collect 
plants,  insects,  etc.  The  wliole  of  this  instruction  ia  given  in  school 
hours," 

Coming  to  England,  we  find  nature  study  in  a  surprisingly  good  con- 
dition, considering  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  universal  tendency 
there  to  judge  of  the  value  of  things  by  examinations,  a  method  to 
which  this  subject  dt>e8  not  readily  lend  itself.  The  nature  study 
exhibition  and  conferences  ^  held  in  London  during  July  and  August, 
1902,  marked  a  great  step  in  advance,  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
nation  the  efforts  already  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  unani- 
mously favorable  opinion  of  them  by  the  more  progressive  educators 
of  the  couutrj-.  Profs.  Lloyd  Morgan  and  Patrick  Oeddes,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler,  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  as  well  as  Lord  Balfour  and  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  nobility,  addressed  the  conferences  in  advocacy 
of  such  a  study  of  natural  objects  as  obtained  in  the  better  schools  of 
the  United  States  wliicb  had  sent  exhibits. 

Nor  has  all  tliis  been  without  effect.  The  better  schools,  such  as 
Eton,'  have  published  their  courses  in  nature  study,  school  gardens 
have  greatly  increased  in  number,  and,  above  all,  in  the  New  Code  of 
1904  the  board  of  education  took  a  favorable  stand  upon  nature 
study  as  a  subject  of  study  for  all  Enghsh  elementarj'^  schools.  The 
New  Code  differs  fundamentally  from  all  that  have  preceded  it — 
hence  its  designation,  the  "New  Code,"  The  code  of  1900  changed 
the  old  system  of  giving  grants  to  schools  for  spetific  subjects  taught, 
to  that  of  "block"  or  "principal"  grants,  saying  that  instruction 
should  he  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  (children  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  containing  a  list  of  subjects  wliich  must  be  taught, 
and  one  of  subjects  which  should  be  taught  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  inspector,  circumstances  made  it  desirable.  The  principal 
object  of  the  New  Code  is  "to  exhibit,  without  undue  elaboration, 
the  course  of  instruction  as  a  connected  or  coherent  whole,"''  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  important  educational  documents  England 
has  seen  for  manj-  years.  This  prescribed  course  is  woven  around 
"knowledge  of  the  common  phenomena  of  the  world,"  or  nature 
study.  "The  purpose  of  the  public  elementary  schools"'  is  to 
assist  "both  girls  and  boys,  according  to  their  different  needs,  to  fit 
themselves,  practically  as  well  as  intellectually,  for  the  work  of  life, 

"Medd,  J.  C.  Nalurf  study  in  Hullund.  Special  reports  on  eduiatiunal  eiiibjecla 
[BngUnd],  Miippleuatnt  li<  vol.  B,  1902.  p.  10. 

'Nature  etndy  exliibitbii,  1903, 

cHill,  M.  D.,  and  Webl>,  W.  M.  El«u  nature  study  and  obnervalinnal  li-ssuns, 
1W3. 

*New  Code  of  liHM,  Rwliun  III,  p.  6. 

</bt((.,SMtiuD  III,  p.  11. 
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With  this  purpose  in  view,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train 
the  children  carefully  in  the  habits  of  observation  and  clear  reason- 
ing', so  that  they  may  gain  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  facts  and  laws  of  nature."  Coimty  coimcils  are  urged  by  the 
education  department  to  '*  provide  suitable  schoolbooks  for  the  use 
of  thoso  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  and  interesting  life  of  the 
country.  The  reading  books  and  lessons  themselves  should  bear 
some  direct  reference  to  rural  conditions.""  Section  VIII  of  the 
New  Code  consists  of  specimen  courses  of  ** object  lessons"  (nature 
study)  in  use  in  English  rural  elementary  schools.  Some  of  these  are 
very  good,  some  are  too  much  like  elementary  science,  but  on  the 
whole  they  show  great  progress.  Plans  of  several  successful  school 
gardens  are  given. 

This  places  England  well  in  advance  of  Scotland  so  far  as  nature 
study  is  concerned,  though  the  demand  for  it  from  the  teachers  of 
Scotland  is  such  that  the  universities  give  summer  courses  for  them. 
The  Scotch  education  department  suggests  as  part  of  the  course 
for  rural  schools  the  study  of  newspaper  market  reports,  with  exer- 
cises and  calculations  based  upon  them.  Several  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  England  have  made  provision  for  training  teachers  in 
nature  study  by  means  of  special  summer  courses,  in  addition  to  the 
courses  given  at  convenient  centers  on  Saturdays  for  those  already 
in  the  teaching  profession  who  see  the  need  of  it.  Yorkshire  College 
held  such  classes  on  thirty-five  Saturdays  between  October  and 
June.  The  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute  gave  three 
summer  courses  of  two  weeks  each  during  the  1904  vacation,  and 
other  colleges  gave  like  courses  of  varying  length.'* 

Nature  study  suffers  in  Australia,  as  it  has  in  England,  from  the 
system  of  payment  by  results.  There  are  sporadic  instances  of  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  in  most  of  the  States.  In  South  Australia 
there  is  a  definite  movement  on  foot  toward  its  introduction  into 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  while  in  Victoria,  where  the 
dynamic  side  of  nature  study  is  being  more  and  more  emphasized, 
the  work  is  more  Uke  that  done  in  the  United  States  than  is  that  of 
any  other  country.  Both  the  government  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Victoria  have  recognized  that  a  new  coimtry,  such  as  theirs, 
where  the  helpful  and  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  are  not  well 
known,  and  hence  can  be  but  poorly  utilized  or  coimteracted,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  in  greater  need  of  such  a  study  than  an  older  coimtry. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  1905,  a  boy  in  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  discovered  a  natural  enemy  of  the  destructive  codling  moth, 
which  costs  our  own  apple  growers  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
This  discovery  alone  will  save  Victoria  many  times  the  cost  of  instruc- 

a  Annual  reports,  Board  of  Agriculture,  London,  1903-4,  pp.  104-109. 
^Ibid,f  p.  vii. 
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tion  in  nature  study  for  clecades,  Tlie  education  department  fur- 
nishes alt  tPBchers  with  pamphlets  on  nature  study  and  gardening. 
The  School  Paper,  really  a  series  of  little  supplementary  readers 
published  monthly,  with  different  editions  for  the  different  grades, 
contains  nature-study  readings,  and  the  Arbor  Day  niunbers  each 
year  are  models  in  this  respect.  Tlie  Educational  Gazette,  published 
monthly  by  the  department  for  al!  Vict-orian  teachers,  has  a  regular 
nature-study  department,  with  now  and  then  the  latter  part  of  some 
number  filled  with  extracts  from  the  better  publications  on  topics  of 
the  kind.  Twice  in  the  last  three  years  one  of  the  nature-study 
experts  of  the  State  has  published  in  these  gazettes  full  outlines  of  a 
course  which  might  easily  be  followed. 

Nature  study  occupies  a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  schoola 
of  New  Zealand,  also,  where  it  is  modeled  closely  after  the  work  out- 
lined by  the  educational  department  of  Ontario.  Certain  of  the 
New  Zealand  text^books  are  now  generally  used  in  Tasmania  and 
Victoria. 

In  the  Philippines,  nature  study  is  treated  as  a  synthetic  subject, 
upon  which  to  correlate  the  primary  schoi>l  course;  for  instance,  the 
ofiicial  coimfe  of  study  requires  number  work  to  be  done  l)y  the  use 
of  natural  objects.  School  gardens  are  fast  increasing  in  number, 
and  nature-study  readcrH  are  prescribed  for  grades  four  and  five." 

C-oming  to  our  own  continent,  we  find  nature  study  perhaps  more 
widely  spread  tlirough  tho  United  States,  but  the  best  work  is  proba- 
bly done  in  parts  of  Canada,  where  Macdonald  Institute  furnishes 
to  teachers  wishing  to  become  proficient  in  both  matter  and  methods 
advantages  not  e<|ualed  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  The  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  of  all  the  rural  and  graded  schools  of  British 
Colimibia  includes  nature  study,  and  inspectors  see  that  it  is  properly 
taught.  Passing  a  rigid  examination  in  it  is  necessary  to  enter  any 
high  school  of  the  Province,  Nature  study  is  obligatory  in  all  tho 
free  pubhc  elementary  .schools  of  the  Northwest  Territories  in  Stand- 
ards I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  agriculture  is  added  in  Standard  V.  The 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  programme  in  outline,  which  is  a  minimum 
requirement.  "The  pupil  m^lst  study  the  animal,  the  plant,  and  the 
soil  themselves,  other  than  book  descriptions  of  them.  He  may 
only  consult  books  after  he  has  made  his  observations."  In  Mani- 
toba nature  study  is  obligatory  in  all  eight  grades  of  the  public  ele- 
mental' schools,  but  it  is  called  elementary  science  in  the  higher  four 
grades.  The  entire  work  is  laid  out  by  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Province,  though  much  is  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion  in  meeting 
local  conditions.  The  programme  is  admirable  and  is  meeting  with 
great   success.     The  superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  schools  writes: 


t'ouraps  of  inBtruclion  for  the  public  arhoola  of  the  I'hilippino  IslandB,  1904,  g 
.,  13. 
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"The  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  is  genuine,  and  among  the 
children  this  interest  rises  to  the  hoight  of  enthusiasm." 

Newfoundland,  with  her  triple  edncational  system,  is  not  able  to 
introduce  any  subject  simultaneously  into  all  her  schools,  and  up  to 
the  present  little  has  been  dime  toward  the  teaching  of  nature  study, 
but  the  superintendent  of  education  of  tlie  (luirch  of  England  has  in- 
formed me  that  be  is  working  out  a  plan  to  be  placed  in  the  sj'llabus 
soon.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  very  little  of  this  work  done 
aside  from  that  at  the  Mac^onald  consolidated  school,  which  will 
probably  act  as  leaven,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  other  Provinces. 
"Nature  lessons  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  pursuits"  are 
given  in  all  the  public  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  instruction  in  this 
subject  is  given  in  the  provincial  nonnal  school,  and  the  government 
grants  a  bonus  to  teachers  and  schools  that  will  establish  and  carry 
on  instruction  in  nature  study  in  connection  with  school  gardens. 

In  both  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  nature  study  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  provincial  school  system,  but  there  is  Ihis  difference:  In  On- 
tario the  work  given  in  the  first  four  torma  is  really  a  very  elementary 
course  in  agriculture,  introductorj'  to  the  strictly  agricultural  course 
in  Form  V,  as  may  be  seen  Irom  the  published  outline  of  the  work; 
while  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  prescribed  "the 
noting,  examination,  and  study  of  the  common  and  most  important 
natural  objects  and  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are  exemplified  within  the 
range  of  the  school  section  or  of  the  pupil's  observation.  There 
should  be  a  short  nature  lesson  given  every  day  on  the  daily  collec- 
tions and  observations  of  the  children  themselves — not  on  the  state- 
ments of  teachers  or  books."" 

The  status  of  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  reflection  of  the  mas- 
terly mind  of  Dr.  A.  II.  MacKay,  superintendent  of  education  for  the 
Province,  and  this  holds  with  especial  force  in  relation  to  nature 
study,  for  it  is  due  to  his  iniluence  alone  that  Nova  Scotia  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Dominion  in  this  respect.  One  of  his  innovations, 
which  is  mooting  with  approval  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  taken  over  bodily  into  the 
Denmark  schools,  is  his  compilation  and  introduction  of  a  4-page 
circular,*  two  copies  uf  which  are  placed  in  every  school  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  in  which  are  kept  the  observations  of  the  children  of  the 
schools  concerning  things  happening  right  around  them.  One  copy 
each  year  is  filed  with  the  school  register  for  reference,  the  other  is 
sent  to  Doctor  MacKay.  who  thus  has  at  hand  the  "local  nature  ob- 
servations" of  the  entire  Province.  There  are  spaces  for  a  general 
deecription  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the 

"Nova  Sootia  luanual  of  achoiil  laws,  1901.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
t  A  copy  of  Ihia  circular  ie  canlained  in  the  Appendix. 
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"time  first  seen"  and  the  "time  when  becoming  common"  of  some 
40  wild  plants,  a.  dozen  cultivated  plants,  a  number  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  and  the  migration  of  more  than  20  common  birds. 
These  things  have  been  the  object  of  study  of  the  Botanical  Club  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  since  1891.  During  1905  Doctor  Mac- 
Kay  was  able  to  lurn  over  to  it  carefid  and  complete  observations 
from  over  300  schools  of  Nova  Scotia— representing  many  times  that 
nimiber  of  pairs  of  eager  eyes.  It  would  have  taken  the  botanists 
years  lo  obtain  a  like  mass  of  material,  and  the  data  would  have  been 
far  less  accurate,  since  these  school  observations  are  made  every  day 
of  the  week,  instead  of  only  once  a  week  or  at  rare  intervals  of  leisure, 
as  would  necessarily  liave  been  the  case  with  the  scientists,  crowded 
five  or  six  days  a  week  with  business  or  teaching. 

The  provincial  normal  school  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  college  of  agriculture,  gives  courses  in  nature  study,  espe- 
cially during  the  annual  summer  school,  but  it  is  at  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  that  nature  study  may  be  said  to  have 
its  home  on  the  American  continent.  This  institution  was  founded 
in  January,  191)2.  by  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  for  the  purpose  of 
"providing  courses  of  instruction  and  training  in  nature  study  for 
teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  of  providing  courses  in  domestic  science 
for  young  women  from  country  homes,  and  others,"  Two  magnificent 
buildings  iiave  been  erected  on  the  campus  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  equipped  in  the  best  manner  possible.  It  was  recog- 
nized from  the  first  that  if  nature  study  were  to  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  the  Dominion  and  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  first  requisite  was  competent  teachers,  hence  the 
best  of  opportunities  must  be  provided  to  make  them  efficient.  Mac- 
donald Institute  is  sending  out  yearly  a  body  of  experienced  teachers 
who  have  done  special  work  in  nature  study,  and  who  arc  better 
equipped  to  teach  it  than  perhaps  any  group  of  teachers  engaged  in 
the  same  work  in  the  United  States,  This  institution  now  offers  a 
normal  course  of  one  year  and  four  three-months  courses  for  actual 
t«achers  each  year.  Each  of  the  short  courses  is  atteniled  by  thirty 
or  more  teachers  from  the  five  eastern  Provinces,  each  of  whom  receives 
traveling  expenses,  free  tuition,  and  a  scholarship  lai^e  enough  to 
meet  necessary  expenses,  this  provision  to  extend  over  the  first  three 
years — 1904-1906.  In  addition,  the  Provinces  concerned  have  in 
many  cases  provided  substitute  teachers  to  take  the  places  of  their 
short-course  students  to  enable  their  better  teachers  to  take  the  work 
without  loss  of  situation  or  salary.  These  teachers  do  the  same  work 
which  they  will  later  expect  their  classes  to  do,  the  various  subjects 
of  the  course  being  school  gardens,  agriculture,  botanj',  zoologj'. 
physics,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  nature  in  literature,  manual  train- 
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ing,  and  methods  of  teaching-  As  at  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal 
School,  great  attention  is  given  to  the  correlation  of  the  other  subjects 
with  nature  study  and  to  the  way  it  should  be  taught  to  give  it  its 
true  value  as  an  educational  factor.  Free  bulletins  are  published  by 
the  institute,  and  every  Canadian  teacher  is  urged  to  write  to  it  freely 
concerning  experiences  in  practical  teaching,  or  to  ask  anj'  questions. 

This  "Macdonald  movement,"  which  inchided  consolidated  schools 
and  school  gardens,  nature  study,  and  manual  training  in  every  ele- 
mentary school,  has  not  been  without  "result.  As  one  phase  of  this 
movement,  a  "Macdonald  consolidated  school,"  equipped  among 
other  things  for  nature  study,  was  established  to  serve  as  a  model  in 
each  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  While  forming  a  part  of  the  school  system, 
these  schools  were  to  receive  aid  from  the  Macdonald  Fund  for  three 
years.  The  object  lessons  thus  furnishecl  have  had  considerable 
effect.  The  tliree-year  period  of  aid  having  expired  for  the  Nova 
Scotia  consolidated  school  in  1906,  the  people  of  that  Province 
assumed  almost  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  it.  Moreover,  S36,000 
has  been  voted  to  help  consolidate  schools,  with  the  result  that  53 
schools  have  been  consolidated  into  22  effective  ones;  nature  study 
is  required  in  every  school  in  the  Province.  In  New  Brunswick 
there  have  been  organisied  4  large  consolidated  schools,  each  with 
nature  study  and  school  garden.  The  educational  department  of 
Ontario  offers  liberal  grants  to  all  schools  maintaining  school  gardens, 
publishes  an  outline  of  nature  study  obligatory  on  all  pupils  of  the 
first  four  forms  of  the  public  schools,  and  makes  a  two-year  course 
in  agriculture  optional  "in  those  lower  schools  where  the  staff,  equip- 
ment, and  accommodations  are  adequate." 

No  one  alive  to  the  present  status  of  education  in  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  told  of  the  spread  of  nature  study  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  several  of 
the  States.  In  190.3  the  National  Council  of  Education  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  on  industrial  education  in  schools  fur  rural  com- 
munities, which  studied  the  question  for  two  years  and  recommended 
among  other  things"  that  elementary  agriculture,  as  such,  ought  not 
to  be  taught  in  the  schools  before  tlie  fifth  year,  while  nature  study 
should  he  taken  up  in  tlie  first  grade  and  carried  on  until  the  elements 
of  agriculture  might  take  its  place.  Competent  lecturers  on  nature 
studyare  in  great  demand  for  teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools, 
and  the  market  is  almost  flooded  with  books  on  some  phase  or  other 
of  this  subject,  many  of  them  so  crude  and  technical  as  to  show  what 

"  Industrial  educalioo  in  schoola  for  rural  commuuities.  Report  conunltWe  of  five, 
National  Educational  Anociation,  1906. 
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Bn  early  stage  the  subject  is  in.  A  number  of  States  publish  illus- 
trated leaflets  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  children  in  the  subject. 
The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  publishes  monthly  Tho 
Nature  Guard,  sent  free  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  asks  for  it,  a  large 
number  of  the  names  on  its  mailing  list  being  from  other  States  of 
New  England  than  the  one  supporting  the  movement.  The  children 
are  encoiu-aged  to  write  to  the  director  of  the  work  about  their  obser- 
vations and  discoveries,  and  to  ask  any  questions  they  or  their  teach- 
ers are  puzzled  over.  The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
has  published  a  series  of  such  leaflets.  The  Ohio  State  University 
publishes  a  series  of  agricultural  extension  bulletins,  and  others  are 
published  in  Maine,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  New 
York.  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va,,  began  in  1901  the  pubU- 
cation  and  distribution  through  the  Southern  States  of  monthly 
nature-study  leaflets  for  teachers,  which  are  models  of  their  kind. 
They  are  furnished  to  Southern  teachers  at  quite  nominal  rates,  apd 
to  others  at  about  the  coat  of  production.  Tho  material  is  not  only 
written  by  experts,  but  it  is  expressed  in  interesting  style  and  made 
attractive  with  illustrations.  Cornell  University  offers  a  teachers' 
course  of  two  years  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening,  but 
much  more  is  really  accomplished  in  this  field  by  means  of  the 
extension  work  of  this  department  of  the  university,  which  makes 
uae  of  lectures,  leaflets,  correspondence,  and  the  organization  of  pupils 
into  clubs,  with  the  object  of  "interesting  teachers  and  pupils  of 
public  schools  in  nature  study,  with  special  reference  to  agriciU- 
tural  conditions,"  In  190,5  there  were  486  of  these  "junior  natu- 
ralists' clubs"  in  New  York,  with  a  membersliip  of  14,318  children, 
whose  dues  are  a  letter  or  a  composition  a  month  on  some  one  of  sev- 
eral topics  suggested  in  tho  monthly  publication  of  the  organization. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Missouri  have 
adopted  tho  1905  course  of  study  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Carringlon, 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  which  ui^s  that  "all  the  formal 
subjects  may  Ite  taught  to  better  advantage  through  a  proper  cor- 
relation of  earb  with  nature  study  and  literature."  Nature  study 
is  given  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum  during  the  first  four  years, 
with  the  purpose  of  "putting  the  child  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  world  of  nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  use  this  as  a  means  of 
educating  him."  Nature  study  is  now  included  in  the  uniform  course 
of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Indiana,  the  subjects  being 
largely  from  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  farm  and  garden.  At 
the  summer  schools  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  possibly  other  States,  courses  in  nature 
study  for  teachers  are  given.  Hundreds  of  southern  teachers  annu- 
ally take  such  courses  in  the  North  Carolina  school  mentioned,  or  in 
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the  great  summer  school  of  the  South,  in  session  each  summer  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee." 

Sinc«  the  pubUcation  in  1901  of  the  official  course  of  study  for  the 
Indian  schools  of  the  United  States^  nature  study  has  been  a  com- 
pulsory subject  of  instruction  in  these  schools.  Here  it  has  proved 
itself  of  special  value  in  the  teaching  of  English,  for  the  little  Indians 
can  be  induced  to  talk  freely  about  the  objects  studied  because  of 
their  natural  interest  in  such  tilings,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  their 
self-consciousness. 

In  deciding  what  kind  of  work  in  the  field  of  nature  study  one 
should  give  to  school  children,  the  standpoint  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
already  quoted,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  one.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  purpose  of  nature  study  is  "the  learning  of  those 
things  in  nature  that  arc  best  worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing 
those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living,"  Doctor  Hodge  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  things  best  worth  knowing,  for  this  end, 
are  fundamentally  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  nature  and  its 
forces,  toward  life  in  general,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Nature 
study,  well  taught  and  with  this  end  kept  constantly  in  view,  will 
produce  the  highest  of  all  educational  values — the  proper  response 
of  the  individual  to  his  environment. 

Unless  there  be  gardening,  the  work  of  the  first  two  grades  must 
and  should  be  mainly  that  of  observation  rightly  directed  by  the 
teacher,  but  by  the  third  year  the  economic  relations  of  plants  and 
animals  may  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  children,  I 
have  known  few  young  boys  who  were  not  seemingly  natural  ene- 
mies of  toads  unlil  they  learned  the  economic  value  of  the  little 
creatures — and  none  who  were  not  their  friends  afterwards.  Any 
child  would  rather  have  an  apple  that  is  not  wormy;  let  him  learn 
the  cause  of  the  wormy  apples  and  you  have  a  new  force  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world,  not  to  mention  the  encouragement  offered  birds  for 
nesting  around  the  house  and  orchard  by  the  provision  of  nests  and 
food,  rather  than  the  killing  of  the  birds  and  the  stealing  of  the  eggs, 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

Nature  study  may  be  made  of  as  great  ethical  value  as  economic, 
by  putting  the  child  in  the  place  of  other  people  whose  rights  he  has 
not  appreciated  before,  and  hence  has  failed  to  respect.  The  sug- 
gestion to  a  child  that  he  may  raise  a  tree  of  his  own  will  give  him 
the  desire  to  do  so;  peach  pits  are  easily  supplied,  and  the  lesson  in 
practical  ethics  is  well  under  way.  "Some  real  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  care,  time,  patience,  and  money,  and  of  the  chance  for 

o  Tho  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  niral  common  bcIiooIb.  Ninth  report,  commit- 
tee on  metboda  of  teaching  ngrii^ulture.  Association  Ameri<.-an  Agric-uUiirs)  Colleges 
ind  Experiment  Slationo.     Office  of  Experiment  Stjitions,  circular  UO.  1906,  pp.  7,  8. 

*  Heel,  Estelle-     Courw  ol  study  for  Indian  Bchoolfl,  1901. 
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s  or  fulure  in  raising  h  shrub  or  tree,  will  do  more  in  getting  a 
boy  Toluntarily  to  respect  public  parka  than  all  tlie  police  which  a 
city  can  afford  to  place  on  wat^h  over  it.""  The  good  teacher,  more- 
over, will  direct  the  religious  feelinga  of  the  child  to  nature,  with  the 
cprtMnty  of  adeijuate  response.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  which 
man  has  not  worshiped,  nor  which  primitive  man  to-day  fails  to 
worship— the  stars,  sun,  moon,  wind,  clouds,  water,  rocks,  flowers, 
trees,  animals.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  urges  that  "the  senti- 
ments on  which  the  highest  rehgion  rests  are  best  trained  in  chil- 
dren on  the  noblest  objects  of  nature,"* 

The  aesthetic  side  of  nature  study  is  one  to  be  emphasized.  It  is 
significant  of  its  aesthetic  possibilities  that  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association  urged  the  introduction  of  nature  study 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  that  its  successor,  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  is  doing  the  same.  One, of  the  most  impor- 
tant missions  of  nature  study  is  to  bring  the  country  chiMron  to  see 
and  feel  the  beauties  spread  all  around  them,  the  beauties  which 
those  from  the  city  who  are  able  each  summer  pay  large  sums  to 
enjoy.  As  Prof,  L.  H.  Bailey  points  out,  even  many  country  chil- 
dren too  young  to  feel  the  appeal  of  more  bushels  of  potatoes  or  more 
pounds  of  wool  have  yet  thus  early  formed  their  dislike  for  the 
farm.  A  flower  garden  and  a  pleasant  yard  would  do  more  to  con- 
tent them  with  living  on  a  farm  than  10  bushels  more  of  wheat  to 
the  Bcre."^  In  the  city  nature  study  is  the  best  vehicle  for  introduc- 
ing the  blessings  which  nature  has  supplied  to  mankind,  but  which 
paved  streets,  tenement  houses,  and  attendant  conditions  have  de- 
nied to  so  many  thousands  who  need  them  most  of  all.  It  is  but  a 
short  step  from  teaching  the  school  child  to  love  plants  and  flowers, 
to  their  introduction  into  the  home,  and  then  to  window  gardening, 
even  though  nothing  more  extensive  be  possible;  and  this  has 
transformed  such  cities  as  Cleveland  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  mention 
but  two  examples. 

Many  teachers  would  be  glad  to  take  up  nature  study,  were  it  not 
for  two  things:  ( 1)  The  school  curriculum  is  already  crowded,  and  (2) 
the  teacher  feeLs  that  the  children  would  prove  to  know  more  about 
nature  than  he  himself  does.  To  consider  the  second  objection  first, 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  this  work  is  that  it  furnishes  a  ground 
where  teacher  and  pupil  can  meet  as  friends,  where  it  does  no  harm  for 
the  teacher  to  be  taught,  for  once.  Many  cases  might  be  mentioned 
where  nature  study  work  has  transformed  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire 
room  through  a  better  unden^tanding  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

"Lloyd,  F,  E.,  and   Bigelnw,  M.  A.     The  leaching  f>f   biology  in  the  geoondary 
Bchoola,  1904,  p,  41.     Hodge.  C.  F.     Nature  study  and  life,  1902,  pp.  28,  29. 
^HaII.  G.  S.     Adoleecence,  vol.  2,  pp.  144-232. 
sBailey,  L.  H.    Nature  study  idea,  1905,  pp.  80,  Vi. 
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Of  course,  the  class  should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  but  the  teacher 
should  only  guide  them  wisely,  tell  them  very  little,  and  let  them 
discover  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves.  A  child  who  has  made 
a  discovery  on  his  own  initiative,  especially  if  he  has  been  able  to 
convey  his  discovery  to  others  usually  better  informed  than  himself, 
has  taken  a  step  more  valuable  to  him  in  an  educational  way  than 
a  large  amount  of  formal  training  would  give.  'It  offers  him  the 
opportunity  for  his  bit  of  research  work,  it  gives  him  an  interest  which 
may  take  him  far  afield  into  science. 

There  is  another  consideration.  One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
to  which  our  American  teachers  are  liable  is  that  they  acquire  a 
teacher's  attitude  to  their  pupils  out  of  school  and  toward  the  world 
in  general;  that  they  are  no  longer  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the 
learner.  Natufe  study  offers  teachers  a  way  of  escape  through 
allowing  them  to  learn  with  and  from  their  pupils.  Lack  of  suitable 
training  is  a  serious  handicap,  of  course;  if  it  be  possible,  at  least  a 
short  course  should  be  taken  in  nature  study  and  school  gardening, 
such  as  those  given  at  the  summer  schools  held  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  College,  and  Hampton,  or 
at  some  good  normal  school  which  offers  such  work.  Two  or  three 
of  the  better  books  on  nature  study  should  be  thoroughly  read,  but 
they  should  be  carefully  chosen,  and  if  possible  after  consultation 
with  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  them,  for  many  of  them  are  more 
conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  good  points  than  the  opposite.  The 
Nature  Study  Review  gives  monthly  a  bibliography  of  what  has 
recently  appeared.  The  Hampton  nature  study  leaflets  will  prove 
very  valuable,  especially  No.  16,  Course  in  Nature  Study  for  Primary 
Grades.  Prof.  H.  W.  Fairbanks  has  a  valuable  article  in  the  Nature 
Study  Review"  in  which  nature  study  work  is  correlated  throughout 
the  entire  eight  primary  grades  with  geography  and  history.  The 
four-page  pamphlet  on  Local  Nature  Observations,  published  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia, 
might  well  be  copied  anywhere,  with  local  corrections. '^ 

If  the  teacher  feels  the  need  of  a  well-outlined  course  to  follow, 
there  are  at  present  few,  if  any,  better  than  the  Outlines  of  Nature 
Studies*^  prepared  by  Professor  William  Lochhead,  now  head  of  the 
biological  department  of  the  Macdonald  College  at  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Province  of  Quebec.     In  the  course  of  study  of  the  Indian 

o  Fairbanks,  H.  W.  The  relation  of  geography  to  nature  study,  with  a  complete 
outline  for  a  course  of  eight  grades.    Nature  Study  Review,  vol.  1,  Sept.  1905. 

b  The  form  employed  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  record  of  local  nature  observations  by 
pupils  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  work. 

c  Lochhead,  Wm.  Outlines  of  nature  studies.  Ontario  Agricultural  CoUege,  bulle- 
tin 142. 
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schoola  "  will  be  found  outlined  a  seven-years'  course  which  is  excellent. 
In  the  report  *■  of  the  committee  of  five  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communitiea, 
pages  28—14,  is  a  syllabus  of  a  five-years'  course  in  nature  study, 
intended  to  suggest  the  kinds  of  subjects  that  may  be  most  profitably 
undertaken.  Southern  teachers,  at  least,  should  procure  the  North 
Carolina  teachers'  bulletins,  Nos.  2"^  and  5'',  the  latter  of  wMch  con- 
tains an  especially  full  outline,  and  bulletin  No.  85  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  has  published  a 
number  of  pamphlets  of  value,  and  will  send  lists  of  all  available  pub- 
lications upon  request.  If  the  teacher  should  meet  with  technical 
difficulties,  the  staffs  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  lend  their  aid.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  teacher's  neglecting  nature  study  because  he  is  inex- 
perienced, if  only  he  has  the  will  and  persistence,  I  know  personally 
one  or  two  teachers  who  started  in  this  work  with  aa  little  technical 
equipment  as  any  one  could,  but  who  have  learned  with  their  pupils, 
studied  what  they  could  obtain  in  the  way  of  printed  matter,  and  ht^ve 
be«n  conspicuously  successful. 

As  to  crowding  another  subject  iilto  the  school  curriculum,  the 
matter  is  nut  so  serious  as  it  may  seem.  Few  doubt  that  our  schools 
teach  too  many  subjects  to  our  children,  and  spend  too  long  a  time 
on  many  of  them.  Certain  nature-study  enthusiasts  believe  it  is 
the  part  of  this  subject  to  take  such  an  important  place  in  the  course 
that  it  will  crowd  out  some  of  the  other  work  or,  rather,  give  it  better 
under  another  name.  Principal  W.  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  Tlyannis 
(Mass.)  Normal  School,  has  made  his  motiel  course  center  around 
nature  study  and  school  gardening,  and  is  greatly  pleased  with  the 
result.  In  our  best  city  schools  geography  has  been  made  to  take  in 
all  the  odds  and  ends  of  subjects  not  included  elsewhere  anri  to  cover 
perhaps,  five  hours  a  week  for  five  years.  A  change  is  under  way 
nowadays,  however.  In  Clucago  nature  study  and  geography 
are  conibine<l  f<ir  the  first  three  years;  in  Boston  and  New  York 
natiu^  study  entirely  takes  the  place  of  the  geography  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  Universitj-  Elementary  School  of  Chicago  closely 
correlates  the  work  in  both  throughout  the  course.  Almost  all  the 
usual  subjects  of  the  curriculum  can  advantageously  l>e  correlat«d 
with  nature  study,  as  is  done  in  the' Philippines,  without  any  loss  of 

a  Reel,  EBtplle.     Course  of  study  for  Indian  achoolfl,  1901. 

*  Industrial  educalion  in  sehooli  for  rural  ciimmunilieB.  Report  comoiittcp  nf  five, 
N.  E.  A.,  1905. 

tCoon,  C.  L.     Geiigraphy,  nature  study,  and  tgrinillurfin  the cli'menlary  whwili, 

<<  Stevens,  F.  I..     A  couree  in  nature  study  lor  the  U-achcr,  1905. 
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time.  It  is  better  to  give  some  special  time  to  definite  natureHstudj 
work,  but  it  need  not  be  great  to  be  of  value;  it  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  when  consimiing  but  one  hour  a  week.  However,  the  expe- 
rience of  some  of  the  Canadian  schools,  as  well  as  of  some  of  those  in 
our  larger  cities,  has  shown  that  the  children  do  better  and  more 
work  in  their  other  studies  if  they  are  freshened  a  bit  daily  by  some 
work  in  nature  study  and  gardening,  even  though  the  time  left  for 
the  r^ular  programme  be  shortened  by  an  hour  a  day. 


Some  few  Gennan  States  gave  encouragement  to  school  gardens 
well  toward  ninety  years  ago;  but  Austria  and  Sweden  firet  made 
the  movement  general,  and  each  officially  promulgated  its  plan 
in  the  same  year.  The  Austrian  imperial  school  law  of  March  14, 
1869,  prescribed  that  "where  practicable  a  garden  and  a  place  for 
agricultural  experiments  shall  be  established  at  every  rural  school." 
At  the  present  time  there  are  almost  20,000  school  gardens  in  Aus- 
tria, and  in  some  provinces  there  is  no  school  without  one.  In  Sweden 
the  Crown  announced  on  October  15,  1869,  that  at  "every  school 
a  garden  of  from  70  to  80  square  rods  must  be  laid  out."  In  1894 
there  were  4,670  sphool  gardens  in  Sweden,  but  since  then  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  of  considerably  more  than  a  half,  attention  to 
them  having  been  drawn  away  by  the  wide  introduction  of  manual 
training. 

In  Ciermany  the  different  States  carried  out  their  own  ideas.  In 
1814  Schleswig-Holstein  placed  instruction  in  the  culture  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  her  rural  school  curriculum,  and  Nassau  did  the  same 
three  years  later.  The  Prussian  village  schools  began  to  give  elemen- 
tary agricultural  instruction,  usually  by  means  of  gardens,  in  1819, 
and  those  of  other  States  adopted  the  same  ideas  as  the  years  passed." 
At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Berlin  has  large  grounds  for  gardening, 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  in  which  every  child  who  applies  may 
have  a  small  garden  of  his  own.  Besides,  there  are  sent  every  day 
to  all  elementary  schools  of  the  city  two  wagonloads  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  plants  for  use  in  nature  study,  drawing,  and  elementary 
science  from  an  immense  central  botanical  garden,  which  is  open 
freely  to  the  public,  and  there  the  children  may  watch  expert  horti-  ■ 
culturists  at  work.  Breslau  in  1898  founded  a  large  central  botan- 
ical school  garden,  which  has  since  been  more  than  doubled  in  size. 
Plants  are  sent  to  any  school  on  the  order  of  the  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren do  not  work  in  the  garden,  but  are  taken  in  classes  to  it  to  see 
experts  work,  and  are  given  plants  to  take  home.  A  smaller  plot  has 
now  been  acquired  by  the  city,  where  teachers  and  scholars  togetJier 

"Croaby,  D.  J.  School  gardens;  theirdevelopmentiuid  tuncUou.  OuUs^A^.-^qV  "VN., 
pp.  852-861. 
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may  have  plots  of  ground.  Since  1888  Leipzig  has  given  to  every 
new  school  400  square  meters  of  ground  for  a  botanical  garden.  Be- 
sides this,  a  centrally  located  piece  of  ground  of  12,000  square  yards 
has  been  made  a  central  school  garden.  Here  the  children  are  taught 
by  the  chief  gardener  and  his  eleven  assistants,  but  they  themselves 
are  not  allowed  to  work  there;  *'  there  are  too  many  of  them."  There 
are  in  the  city  six  or  more  schools  for  children  of  the  laboring  classes, 
where  there  are  large  gardens  for  the  children,  and  they  are  taught 
agriculture  in  a  very  practical  way.** 

Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab,  of  Vienna,  some  thirty  years  ago  was  the 
chief  European  educator  strenuously  advocating  gardens  for  every 
schooP,  and  the  effect  of  his  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  pedagogic 
importance  of  gardening  for  children  is  reflected  to-day  in  the  school 
gardens  of  Vienna,  which  have  a  wide  reputation,  and  in  the  spread 
of  the  movement  from  Austria  proper  into  Himgary,  where  gardening 
and  agriculture  have  long  been  obligatory  studies  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary, higher  elementary,  and  citizens'  sdhools,  to  which  all 
children  must  go  from  their  sixth  to  their  fifteenth  year.*  The 
writings  of  Cronberger,''  SchuUeries,*  and  Wilsdorf^  must  figure 
in  any  historical  study  of  school  gardens,  because  of  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  throughout  Germany.  Switzerland  maintains 
school  gardens  in  connection  with  all  her  normal  schools,  and  each 
teacher  is  obliged  to  receive  this  special  training.  Since  1885  the 
Swiss  Government  has  subsidized  gardens  in  connection  with  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  Republic,  and  has  offered,  to  both  teachers 
and  children,  prizes  for  essays  and  plans  for  them,  as  have  also  cer- 
tain of  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Zurich.^  Since  1873  Belgiimi  has 
required  every  school  in  the  Kingdom  to  maintain  a  garden  *of  at 
least  39  J  square  rods,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture.  School  gardening  has  given 
a  remarkable  impetus  to  vegetable  gardening  at  large — a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  this  the  most  densely  populated  country  of 
Europe  .* 

In  1880  the  French  ministry  of  education  decreed  that  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  normal  schools  as  would  enable  their 

a  School  gardens  in  Europe.  Special  consular  reports,  vol.  20,  pt.  2,  1900,  pp. 
159-224. 

6  Schwab,  Erasmus.    Der  Schulgarten.    Wien,  1876. 

<:  School  gardening.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  (England),  vol.  8, 
p.  490. 

d  Cronbeiiger,  Bemhard.    Der  Schulgarten  In-  und  Auslandes,  1898. 

«  Schulleries,  Joeef.  Der  Volks-Schulgarten  nach  Anlage  wirthschaltlichen  und 
p&dagogischen  Ausnutzung,  1895. 

/  Wilsdorf ,  Oskar.    Errichtet  Schulgartenl  1894. 

0  Der  Schulgarten.  PreisgekrOnte  Arbeiten,  1886. 

^  Crosby^  D.  J.  School  gardens;  their  development  and  function.  Outlook,  vol. 
rj,  pp,  862-86L 


graduates  to  "carry  to  the  elementary  schools  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  soil,  the  means  of  improving  it,  the  best  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  management  of  a  farm,  garden,  etc,"  There  are  now  over 
100  normal  schools,  and  good  work  is  being  done  at  last,  although 
the  plan  existed  only  on  paper  for  some  time  after  its  promulga- 
tion. Nominally,  since  1887  no  plan  of  a  rural  school  building  to 
which  the  State  was  to  contribute  support  has  been  accepted,  unless 
a  garden  was  attached  to  the  school.  As  a  result,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment reports  about  30,000  elementary  schools  with  gardens. 
But  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  after  a  long  and  careful  investigation 
among  the  schools  of  France,  asserts  that  probably  over  45,000  of 
the  French  rural  schools  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  "but  not, 
as  several  writers  have  rashly  asserted,  with  a  view  to  instructing  the 
pupils  in  agriculture  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,""  Dr. 
H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  tells  me  that  in  an 
extensive  trip  over  France  to  study  its  educational  system  he  found 
that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  elaborate  system  of  teaching  agriculture  waa 
not  yet  in  practice.  But  the  people  themselves  have  lately  awakened 
to  the  economic  importance  of  elementary  agriculture  for  all  the 
children,  and  the  gai-dens  already  existing  are  now  being  used  as 
demonstration  plots  by  thousands  of  teachers.  M.  Il^nfi  Leblonc, 
to  whom  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  revival  of  interest  in  agri- 
culture, is  now  leading  an  agitation  for  making  an  examination  in 
agriculture  one  of  ihe  requirements  for  the  "leaving  certificate," 
and  if  this  were  done  no  elementarj-  school  in  France  would  be' with- 
out a  garden. 

The  movement  In  Riissiu  began  in  the  seventies,  but  did  not 
advance  very  rapidly  until  encouraged  by  the  Crown  in  1887.  At 
that  time  were  begun  the  free  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds,  the 
sending  out  of  expert  itinerant  gardeners  to  instruct  teachers  and 
to  organize  and  direct  garden  operations,  the  organizing  of  certain 
agricidtural  courses  of  study,  ajid  the  distributing  of  implements 
and  books  on  gardening  among  the  more  enei^etic  teachers.  More 
recently  the  Czar  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  this  work,  and  the 
Government  now  supplies  seeds  and  seedlings  free  to  normal  schools 
up  to  a  cost  of  50  francs.''  In  1897  there  were  already  sonie  8,000 
school  gardens  in  the  Empire,  many  of  which  contained  colonies  of 
bees,  silkworm  hatcheries,  etc  Since  1891  the  Government  has 
supphed,  during  the  spring  and  aununer  months,  short  courses  of 
instruction  in  school  gardening  for  teachers.  In  1902  some  520,000 
children  had  small  gardens  of  their  own  at  the  schools.  In  the 
remodeled  Nikitsk  school  during  the  winter  three  houra  a  daj'  are 
allotted  to  schoolroom  study,  and  from  four  to  five  hours  to  work  in 

"ScLool  ganfctiing,     Spi'fial  rcpurlauu  (■du<.TilionalBul]jt><'ls(,EutU*»l->%~*'->\-'V,'%-^»i. 
blbid.,  p.IG3. 
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the  garden,  vineyard,  etc.  In  summer,  the  lessons  in  class  never 
last  more  than  two  hours,  while  the  practical  studies  occupy  from 
six  to  eight  hours.* 

Practically  all  the  infant  schools  of  the  Netherlands  for  children 
imder  5  or  6  have  gardens  in  which  the  children  work.  Most  of  the 
primary  schools  of  the  coimtry  have  gardens,  not  so  much  for  instruc- 
tion in  practical  gardening,  as  in  Belgium,  France,  and  EIngland,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  nature  study  and  a  means  of  correlation  of  the 
other  school  studies.*  Italy  is  just  in  the  beginning  of  the  school- 
garden  movement.  An  official  of  the  Norwegian  Government 
writes  me  that  gardens  are  in  successful  operation  at  a  number  of 
the  people's  schools,  but  that  the  Government  has  no  information 
as  to  their  nimiber. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  British  have  seen  the  value  of  school 
gardens  for  certain  of  their  colonies  and  have  lost  no  time  in  organ- 
izing complete  systems  of  them,  but  have  been  so  slow  to  establish 
them  in  England.  In  Jamaica,  for  instance,  there  were  school  gar- 
dens here  and  there  prior  to  the  new  school  code  of  1900,  but  since 
that  time  gardens  have  been  established  at  practically  every  school 
on  the  island.  Special  grants  are  given  by  the  board  of  education 
for  agricultural  teaching,  and  the  grants  are  from  three  to  five  times 
as  large  as  otherwise  if  in  connection  with  the  school  there  is  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  imder  cultivation,  with  four  hours  or  more 
of  practical  instruction  thereon  each  week.^  This  is  true  to  a  less 
extent  all  over  the  West  Indies,  where  the  British  Government  is 
urging  elementary  agricultural  education  along  the  lines  laid  out  by 
the  French  for  their  own  rural  school  system,  including  a  garden  at 
every  rural  school.^ 

Contrast  this  with  England.  "Cottage  gardening"  was  for  years 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  ever  found  in  a  school  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  for  this  a  small  grant  might  be  earned  by  the  school  if  it  were 
properly  taught.  In  1895  only  one  school  obtained  this  grant;  in 
1898  only  84.  "A  large  part  of  Wales  is  agricultural,  and  the  people 
gain  their  livelihood  by  farming,  and  yet  in  1898  only  31  boys  in  the 
whole  country  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  garden- 
ing.'' It  was  not  until  after  this  time  that  the  education  department 
recognized  that  besides  the  improvement  which  a  thorough  knowl- 

^  Knight,  G.  H.    Public  school  gardens.    Camp  and  Plant,  vol.  1,  p.  29. 

b  School  gardening.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  (England),  vol.  8, 
pp.  5-8. 

c  Sadler,  M.  £.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in  the 
West  Indies.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  [England],  1901,  vol.  4,  pp.  594, 
595.  Wallace,  R.  K.  Agricultural  education  in  the  British  colonies.  Journal 
Society  of  Arts,  vol.  48,  p.  666. 

^  School  gardens  in  the  West  Indies.  West  Indian  Bulletin,  vol.  3, 1902,  pp.  13-15. 
Scioo] gardens  in  the  West  Indies.    Barbadoes  Agricultural  News,  January  3, 1903. 


edge  of  gardening;  may  effect  in  the  comlition  nf  the  working  classes, 
"as  a  school  subject  its  teaching  also  serves  a  general  educational 
purpose.""  The  counties  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire  first  took  up  the 
matter  of  school  gardens,  as  such,  in  connection  with  their  continua- 
tion schools.  Prior  to  the  opening  in  London,  in  1902,  of  the  nature 
study  exhibition,  these  had  proved  an  imqualified  success,  and  many 
prominent  educators  of  the  country  pleaded  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  movement.  At  that  time  there  were  less  than  100  school  gar- 
dens in  Great  Britain,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  a  more 
recent  census  of  them.  But  with  the  new  course  of  study  of  1904  for 
ail  the  English  elementary  schools,  in  which  nature  study  is  given 
first  place  and  a  special  grant  for  gardening  offered  to  every  school,* 
it  will  not  be  strange  if  England  soon  comes  into  the  front  rank  in 
this  matter.  The  report  of  1905-6,  Just  published,  says  that  at  least 
32  counties  have  gardens  connected  with  day  schools,  and  22  counties 
maintain  other  gardens  either  connected  with  evening  schools  or 
worked  independently  by  boys  and  young  men. 

The  educational  department  of  Ceylon  provides  a  plot  of  ground 
for  every  elementary  school  for  the  purpose  of  gardening,  and  teachers 
are  "urged  to  pay  especial  attention"  to  this  feature  of  the  curricu- 
lum, in  which  gardening  is  made  very  practical  rather  than  a  means 
of  general  education.  The  pupils  have  a  share  of  wliat  they  raise  to 
take  home,'  There  are  school  gardens  attached  to  the  three  Euro- 
pean schools  of  Natal,  and  they  are  compulsory  for  all  the  native 
schools.  They  are  found  at  practically  all  the  mission  schools  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  are  becoming  rather  common  now  in  most  of  the 
British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  Africa.''  Tn  Tasmania  school 
gardens  are  found  at  some  private  and  some  State  schools,  but  the 
movement  is  not  extensive.  Such  work  is  hampered  in  Australia  by 
the  system  of  payment  by  results,  and  while  there  is  a  vigorous  agi- 
tation in  its  favor  in  almost  every  State  it  will  come  but  slowly  so 
long  as  the  present  system  exists.  Victoria,  however,  has  taken  up 
sciiool  gardens  in  connection  with  nature  studj',  which  is  taught  in 
most  of  the  schools,  and  elementary  agriculture,  which  is  taught  in 
all  the  better  rural  schools.  Each  teacher  in  the  State  is  furnished 
with  a  pamphlet.  Gardening  for  Victorian  State  Schools,  and  consid- 
erable space  every  month  in  the  Educational  Gazette  is  devoted  to 
reports  from  school  gardens.  For  some  years  the  Australian  Natives' 
Aasociation  has  donated  prizes  of  £1  sterling  each  for  the  best-kept 

a  School  gardening.  Special  reportaon  iiliicali'iral  subjecw  {England],  vi.l.  4,  pp. 
819-829. 

b  Annual  rt-port,  1903-4,  Board  of  Agriculture,  London,  pp.  104-109 

'Wallare.  R,  H,  Agricutlural  education  in  the  British  euloniefl.  Journal  Society 
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school  garden  in  each  inspectorial  district.  The  minister  of  educa- 
tion each  year  grants  first  and  second  class  certificates  to  all  schools 
whose  gardens  are  worthy  of  such  recognition.  Photographs  of  these 
gardens,  published  in  the  Educational  Grazette,  represent  them  as  very 
creditable  indeed.  Several  horticultural  societies  of  Melbourne  and 
vicinity  supply  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  free  of  cost  for  school 
gardens.* 

The  school-garden  movement  in  Canada  is  very  recent — with  the 
exception  of  the  Province  of.  Nova  Scotia  one  might  say  it  began  in 
the  spring  of  1904 — but  already  it  bids  fair  to  outstrip  that  of  the 
United  States  before  many  years.  The  priority  and  supremacy  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  superintendent  of  education,  who  has  long  kept  nature  study  in 
the  van.  In  1903  there  were  52  school  gardens  in  the  Province,  79 
in  1904^  and  103  in  1905.  In  the  other  eastern  Provinces  the  school- 
garden  movement  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Macdonald 
school  gardens,  5  in  each  Province.  Each  of  these  provincial 
groups  of  school  gardens  is  imder  the  supervision  of  a  traveling 
instructor  in  gardening  and  nature  study,  who  plans  to  spend  a 
day  each  week  at  each  school.  Sir  William  Macdonald's  idea 
included  a  garden  at  each  school  that  ^  'should  be  used  as  a  large  slate, 
for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  where  he  might  see  his  examples  before 
his  eyes,  and  which  might  be  rubbed  clean  again  as  soon  at  the  lesson 
was  learned  and  another  came  up.''  Here  the  encouragement  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  life  work  is  made  ideal,  it  is  true,  but  the 
primary  aim  is  ''the  symmetrical  education  of  the  individual."  The 
garden  is  the  means,  the  pupil  is  the  end.  The  five  eastern  Prov- 
inces have  now  incorporated  the  25  Macdonald  school  gardens  into 
their  educational  systems,  others  are  being  established  along  the 
same  lines,  and  in  more  ways  than  this  the  movement  bids  fair  to 
become  Dominion  wide.  Ontario  makes  an  initial  grant  of  $100,  and 
a  later  annual  grant,  to  every  riu^al  school  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  school  garden.^  In  Nova  Scotia,  "within  or  near  the  groimds 
of  rural  sections  there  should  be  an  area  for  cultivation  as  a  school 
garden,  to  serve  for  the  objective  study  of  nature  and  for  practical 
training  in  the  rudiments  of  such  arts  as  agriculture,  horticiflture,  or 
forestry."  ^  In  New  Brimswick  grants  of  $30  are  made  annually  to 
elementary  schools  having  school  gardens.  The  Northwest  Terri- 
tories have,  of  their  own  initiative,  established  large  school  gardens 
in  various  larger  towns,  such  as  Lacombe  and  St.  Albert.** 

o  Educational  Gazette,  vol.  3-8,  1902-1907. 
^Regulations,  Ontario  educational  department,  Aug.,  1904,  p.  40. 
c  Nova  Scotia  manual  of  school  laws,  1901,  p.  72. 

<<  School  gardening.    Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  [England],  vol.  4, 
pp.  457,  458. 
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The  thins  which,  above  all  else,  assures  solidity  to  this  movement 
in  Canada  is  that  it  has  been  recognized  that  such  plans  have  failed 
elsewhere  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  teachers;  to  meet  this  the 
training  of  teachers  has  Iwcn  undertaken  before  there  is  even  a  great 
demand  for  them.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  provincial  normal  sphool  ia 
affiliated  with  the  new  agricultural  college,  and  all  students  are 
taught  how  to  manage  a  school  garden.  There  are  also  several 
Macdonald  school  gardens  mthin  a  short  distance  of  Truro,  and 
these  too  can  be  visited.  There  is  also  maintained  a  summer  session 
of  five  weeks  in  natural  science,  nature  study,  horticulture,  and 
school  gardening,  attendance  on  which  gives  the  teacher  one  or  two 
weeks  extra  vacation.  During  the  summer  of  1905  there  were  24 
attending  this  special  session.  In  the  new  Macdonald  Institute  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  is  to  be  found  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world  for 
the  teaching  of  nature  study,  and  school  gardening  receives  a  very 
prominent  place  in  every  course  offered.  Sixty  experienced  rural 
teachers  from  other  Provinces  than  Ontario  receive  free  short  couraea 
here  each  year,  and  these  teachers  are  going  back  to  their  schools 
with  new  inspiration,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  nature  study  and 
school  gardens,  if  their  districts  are  not  already  provided  with  such. 
In  Canada  this  movement  is  anything  but  a  fad ;  it  is  a  new  move- 
ment in  education,  and  is  being  pushed  both  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  by  individuals  privately  interested. 

In  our  own  insular  possessions,  there  are  gardens  at  each  of  the  20 
agricultural  schools  in  Porto  Kico,  established  in  1901  bj'  Doctor 
Lindsay,  at  that  time  commissioner  of  education,  and  there  are  gar- 
dens in  connection  with  a  few  graded  schools,  while  the  present  com- 
missioner is  endeavoring  to  have  one  attached  to  every  niral  school 
of  the  island.  Gardening  has  been  in  a  course  of  gradual  progress 
in  Hawaii  for  some  years;  there  are  at  least  11  school  gardem 
Honolulu  alone,  perhaps  more,  and  the  Territorial  normal  school 
now  gives  all  of  its  graduates  special  training  in  nature  stuiiy  and 
gardening;  so  that  before  long  a  school  without  a  garden  will  be  a 
rare  thing.  The  principal  of  this  normal  school  writes  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  is  that  the  schools  of  the  island  have  such  email 
amounts  of  land  at  their  disposal." 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  general  superintendent  of  education  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  islands,  published  June  15,  1004,  directs  all  primary 
schools  to  establish  school  gardens  within  twelve  months  if  possible, 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  each  barrio  have  been  instructed  to  fence 
in  strongly  suitable  ground.  Each  boy  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
is  given  a  plat  of  his  own,  and  the  products  belong  to  him,  abso- 
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lutely.     The  cultivation  of  the  stajile  economic  plants  is  taught  with 
special  care." 

In  1691,  George  Fox,  the  old  Quaker,  willed  a  tract  of  land  near 
Philadelphia  "for  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the  town  to  play 
on,  and  for  a  garden  to  plant  with  physical  [medicinal]  plants,  for 
I  lads  and  lassies  to  know  simples  and  to  learn  how  to  make  oils  and 
/  ointnient^s."  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  first  school  garden  in 
America  was  estahlished  on  the  grounds  of  the  George  Putnam  School, 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  by  Henry  Lincoin  Clapp,  its  master.  From 
1S91  to  1900  only  wild  flowers  wore  cultivated  there,  but  by  the  latter 
date  Medford,  Framingham,  Hyannis,  and  other  Massachusetts  towns 
had  made  such  a  success  of  vegetable  gardening  in  connection  with 
school  work  that  the  Putnam  School  put  in  a  kitchen  garden  with 
84  beds.  The  Framingham,  Hyannis,  and  Boston  normal  schools 
by  this  time  were  giving  good  courses  in  gardening,  and  at  Hyannis, 
especially,  the  garden  had  furnished  a  large  share  of  the  material  for 
other  branches  of  study — writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  book- 
keepmg,  banking,  etc.  In  1901  the  Twentieth  Century  Cluh  of  Bos- 
ton established  a  garden  of  82  beds  on  Dartmouth  street  at  the  Eng- 
lish High  School;  the  following  year  the  Massachusetts  Civic  Le^u© 
maintained  350  small  gardens  for  school  children.  The  young  ladies 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  have  taught  gardening  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Rice  School  in  the  city. 

In  1901  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture  gave  a  course  in  gar- 
dening to  .34  boys  from  the  city  schools,  who  went  out  to  their  gar- 
dens once  a  week.  Each  boy  had  to  care  for  his  own  plot  well,  all 
through  the  season,  or  relinquish  all  claim  to  it,  in  which  case  it 
was  given  to  one  of  the  many  boys  on  the  waiting  list.  In  1902  the 
school  provided  gardens  for  16.3  pupils,  and  it  has  had  large  classes  of 
school  children  np  to  the  present  time.  School  gardens  have  also 
been  maintained  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Washington,  Omaha,  Worces- 
I  tcr,  Cleveland,  Brookline,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  Rochester,  Yonkers, 
Philadelphia,  Hampton,  Va.,  and  many  other  places.  Most  of  them 
have  proved  so  successful  that  they  have  been  made  permanent  fea- 
tures of  tlie  various  cities;  in  some  few  cases  tliey  have  been  aban- 
doned because  they  did  not  have  any  adequate  financial  support. 
Each  city  that  has  provided  for  school  gardening  has  studied  ita  own 
needs  in  that  direction  and  bas  worked  out  its  ovm  salvation.  Bos- 
ton still  leads  in  number  of  gardens,  probably  because  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  movement  by  so  many  different  organizations. 

As  a  counterpart  to  such  many-sided  encouragement  may  be  men- 
tioned a  kindergarten  m  St.  Louis  where,  in  1898,  an  old  brick-paved 
yard,  12  by  24  feet,  was  transformed  "by  the  aid  of  80  pairs  of  little 
hands  into  a  real  live  flower  garden.     The  children  themselves  made 

oCoiUBeg  o/ ioetruction  lor  the  public  BchooU  ol  the  Fliilippiiie  Islanda,  1904. 
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beds,  transplanted  vines,  planted  seeds,  and  cared  for  the  plaits." 
One  of  the  St.  Louis  papers  took  up  the  movement,  made  a  specialty 
of  it,  and  offered  prizes  for  tlie  best  gardens,  until  it  was  well  under 
way.  The  Missouri  Botanical  Ganlen  later  gave  to  the  Civic  Im- 
provement League  as  much  of  160  acres  as  should  be  needed  for  this 
purpose,  where  each  child  who  applied  was  given  five  plots  5  by  10 
feet  and  one  plot  three  time^  as  large  for  com,  but  one  kind  ot  vege- 
table being  planted  in  a  plot.  In  1903  the  Englcmann  Botanical 
Club  sold  seeds  to  school  children  at  2  cents  a  package  with  very 
gratifying  results,  but  the  wurk  was  partially  stopped  the  following 
spring  by  four  seedsmen,  wiio  ])resented  the  matter  to  the  school 
board  as  an  interference  with  their  business.  This  would  seem  to  be 
rather  a  short-sighted  policy,  for  the  seedsmen  of  Rochester  and' 
Worcester  have  been  giving  free  seeds  for  school  gardens  and  report 
their  sale^  in  those  cities  in  some  years  doubled  thereby,  while  the 
Cleveland  see<lsmen  in  every  way  encourage  the  sale  of  penny  packets 
of  seed  by  the  Homo  Gardening  Association. 

In  Colorado  the  movement  started  in  Pueblo  in  1902  in  connection 
with  three  summer  kindergartens  in  three  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  city.  Owners  of  property  adjoining  the  schools  furnished  the 
land  rent  free,  while  the  city  water  company  furnished  free  all  the 
water  necessary  for  irrigation.  Half  the  ground  was  cultivated  in 
common,  the  other  half  was  divided  among  the  pupils,  so  that  the 
work  usually  was  done  each  morning  between  9  and  10.30  o'clock. 
The  gardening  proved  very  successful,  and  each  of  the  three  kinder- 
gartens exhibited  flowers  and  vegetables  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair, 
"which  might  well  have  had  apace  and  blue  ribbons  in  the  horticul- 
tural department."" 

In  1902  the  Chicago  committee  on  vacation  schools  directed  their 
att«ntion  to  school  gardens,  and  home  gardens  as  well,  distributing 
over  4,000  packages  of  flower  seeds  among  the  granunar  grades  early 
in  May.  Later  in  the  summer  it  was  found  that  over  3.000  children 
had  started  home  gardens  either  "  in  back  yards,  window  boxes,  or  on 
the  roof."  In  the  garden  of  the  Burr  School  fully  300  children  were 
often  at  work  at  the  same  time,  "an  object  lesson  of  interest  and 
labor  to  the  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  its  location  the  garden  was 
practically  unmolested  and  very  little  thievery  or  mischief  was  done."* 

This  gardening  movement  was  approached  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent side  when  in  the  spring  of  1S97  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  eniploye<i  a  gardener  to  lay  out  40  plots,  10 
by  130  feet  each,  to  bo  used  for  gardens  by  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 
Why  should  a  corporation  do  this?  Its  factory  was  located  in  a  sec- 
tion popularly  called  "Slidertown."     Building  lots  sold  at  from  J200 

o  Koighl,  G.  K,     Public  s-liool  gardens.    Camp  and  Fla&t,  vol.  1,  No.  2. 
'AnniuiJ  reports,  committee  on  vacaitioasctkoo\B,\.W2. 
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to  $300  apiece,  many  of  the  employees  drank  hard,  and  lew  had  homes 
that  attracted  them  to  remain  there  while  not  at  work.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  decided  that  he  owed  his  success  to  those  habits 
of  industry  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  W  on  the  farm.  With  him 
the  opening  of  the  gardens  and  the  expenditure  for  land,  gardener, 
tools,  seeds,  etc.,  were  purely  a  business  investment  of  dollars  and 
cents.  And  it  has  paid.  The  company  has  more  than  -doubled  the 
land  used  for  this  purpose;  it  still  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  gar- 
dens, including  seeds,  and  gives  prizes  worth  $50  each  year  for  the 
best  gardens.  Conditions  in  the  neighborhood  have  become  so  desir- 
able that  lots  are  now  worth  from  $900  to  $1,500  apiece,  the  vicinity 
is  known  as  South  Park  instead  of  Slidertown,  there  is  hardly  an 
imoccupied  house  there,  many  of  the  factory  people  own  their  homes, 
and  houses  for  rent  are  ahnost  never  vacant.  The  president  of  the 
company  lays  to  the  gardening  and  to  little  else  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  both  adults  and  children,  and  in  the  entire 
spirit  of  that  section  of  the  city.  More  than  that,  it  has  shown  that 
the  very  boys  who  worked  in  these  gardens  developed  in  their  schools 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  who  did  not.  It  has  paid  so  well  that 
in  the  spring  of  1905  the  company  organized  a  neighborhood  garden 
club  for  the  children  of  South  Park,  who  apphed  for  gardens  in  such 
large  numbers  that  only  a  fraction  could  be  accommodated.  The 
expert  gardener  in  charge  of  the  regular  gardens  became  the  director 
of  the  new  venture,  and,  for  the  nominal  fee  of  10  c^nts,  seeds,  plants, 
and  instruction  were  furnished  to  the  children  for  home  gardens  during 
the  summer. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  made  a 
success  of  its  movement  to  beautify  the  city,  much,  though  by  no 
means  all,^of  its  work  being  done  through  the  medium  of  the  schools, 
and  V  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  school  ofRcials  and  teachers. 
Each  spring  lessons  are  given  in  the  schools  on  the  ways  to  plant  and 
care  for  gardens.  Each  school  building  holds  an  exhibit  in  the 
autumn,  and  prizes  of  money  or  bulbs  are  awarded  to  the  best 
exhibits.  In  one  case,  every  child  from  the  entire  school  had  an 
exhibit.  Usually  the  majority  of  children  in  each  school  are  exhib- 
itors. In  1904  the  board  of  education  took  up  the  matter  officially, 
employed  an  expert  nature-study  lecturer,  and  estabhshed  four  large 
school  gardens  where  the  children  should  own  the  plots  of  ground  and 
all  the  things  which  they  should  raise  on  them.  During  1903  over 
132,000  packets  of  seed  were  distributed  to  school  children.  *'The 
results  substantiate  the  wisdom  of  the  oft-expressed  idea  that  to 
gain  immediate  results  in  the  improvement  of  home  surroundings 
the  effort  must  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  public  school 
children.''  <* 

flAnmifll  reports,  Home  Gftrdening  Awociation,  Cleveland,  Obio,  1.90^1906. 
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The  Woman's  Institute  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  1903  started  two 
small  gardens  in  the  tenement  district,  in  which  36  boys  did  so  well 
that  the  institute  decided  to  make  gardening  more  extensive,  ' 
the  hope  that  eventually  its  benefit  both  as  an  educational  and  social 
factor  might  be  so  demonstrated  as  to  induce  the  hoard  of  education 
to  incorporate  such  instruction  into  the  work  of  the  public  schoob." 
In  1004  a  "  garden  school "  was  opened  on  some  2  acres  of  land  divided 
into  240  plots,  the  size  of  which  varied  slightly  with  the  age  of  the 
boys  who  were  to  work  them.  Each  hoy  paid  a  fee  of  2  (rents  a  week 
"to  instill  a  feeling  of  proprietorship,"  but  if  ho  were  unable  to  pay 
this  he  could  give  an  equivalent  in  produce  when  he  had  raised  it. 
Each  boy  was  required  to  be  at  his  garden  at  least  twice  a  week. 
Usually  he  was  there  almost  every  day.  The  estimated  market  value 
of  the  produce  raised,  which  of  course  belonged  entirely  to  the  boys, 
was  about  $1,200.  The  number  of  plots  in  1905  was  increased  to 
250,  and  there  were  twic«  as  many  apphcanta  as  plots.  Had  giria 
been  admitted  probably  1,000  children  would  have  been  kept  busy. 
Besides  this  garden  school,  the  Institute  Civic  League  provided  three 
small  gardens  on  school  grounds,  one  of  them  for  girls  only." 

Because  of  the  pubhcity  it  has  attained,  the  children's  school  farm 
in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  of  New  York  City,  has  heid  perhaps  a 
wider  influence  than  any  other  similar  undertaking  in  America,  unless 
it  be  the  Whittier  garden  at  Hampton,  Va. ;  for,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  former,  the  Pliiladelpliia  board  of  education  appropriated  $3,500 
for  two  large  school  gardens;  the  board  of  education  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  started  one  garden,  and  gardens  were  maintained  by  the 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  and  the  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
Normal  School.  The  school  farm  in  question  owed  its  origin  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Parsons,  who,  during  1902  and  1903,  maintained  a  garden  of 
150  plots  on  7  acres  of  what  was  to  be  a  part  of  New  York's  park 
system.  This  tract  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  tenement  district, 
where  the  rougher  element  considered  that  they  owned  everything 
in  sight  and  thought  nothing  of  a  term  in  prison.  The  land  had  been 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  years,  and  the  park  department  had  no 
plow  strong  enough  to  break  the  ground,  so  a  street-breaking  plow  was 
reaorted  to,  unearthing  nothing  hut  lime,  rags,wire,  bot  ties,  tin  cans,  and 
stone.  A  second  treatment  unearthed  Httle  else  than  a  second  layer, 
and  so  the  first  year  only  an  area  of  84  by  1 14  feet  was  prepared,  and 
this  was  not  planted  until  July  29."  The  first  tools  the  little  urchins 
had  were  clam  shells.  There  was  only  one  teacher.  And  yet  the 
"school  farm"  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  neighborhood 
adopted  it  and  made  it  its  own,  and  the  next  year  more  ground  was 
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cleared  up,  so  that  277  children  had  gardens  of  then*  own,  raising  over 
30,000  radishes,  1,745  beets,  350  quarts  of  beans,  3,000  heads  of  lettuce, 
etc.  In  1904  the  work  was  carried  on  as  well  as  possible  while  the 
contractors  proceeded  with  the  construction  and  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  park.  The  park  board  has  kept  the  school-farm  feature, 
and  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  New  York  park  system. 

In  the  heart  of  the  New  York  ghetto  the  teachers  of  a  school  on 
Rivington  street  have  conducted  a  garden  on  a  lot  40  by  70  feet.  Two 
thirds  of  the  2,400  children  attending  the  school  had  never  before  seen 
a  plant  growing  save  in  a  flowerpot.  Only  early  vegetables  were 
raised,  for  after  the  close  of  the  school  for  the  summer  the  lot  was 
turned  into  a  playgroimd.  Here  the  children  could  not  be  kept 
away  from  their  garden.  They  were  there  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  woe  came  to  any  little  weed  that  dared  to 
show  its  head  among  the  vegetables.^ 

Philadelphia''  has  seven  school  gardens — two  supported  directly 
by  the  board  of  education  (the  first  instance  of  this  in  any  of  our 
cities),  one  by  the  Civic  Betterment  Association  of  Germantown,  two 
by  the  Civic  Club,  and  two  by  the  Vacant  Lot  Cultivation  Association. 
The  two  gardens  first  mentioned  accommodate  over  500  children;  the 
others  are  somewhat  smaller.  One  of  these  larger  gardens  was 
Jocated  in  JVeccacoe  square,  in  the  heart  of  the  foreign  tenement 
portion  of  the  city,  where  criminality  was  common.  Two  plowings 
brought  to  light  as  many  layers  of  broken  bricks,  and  the  soil  under- 
neath was  hard  clay.  Some  applicants  for  plots  waited  in  vain  all 
summer.  The  average  yield  from  the  plots  of  the  school  board,  8  by 
16  feet,  was  496  radishes,  21  beets,  2J  pecks  of  beans,  15  heads  of 
lettuce,  22  turnips,  202  tomatoes,  and  1  quart  of  lima  beans. .  One 
hoe  was  stolen,  the  only  loss  during  the  entire  season.  There  were 
himdreds  of  applicants  for  plots  for  the  next  year.  Gambling  and 
rioting  have  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood,  there  have  been 
fewer  arrests  than  before,  and  the  college  settlement,  a  block  away, 
reported  that  "never  had  there  been  a  summer  so  peaceful.'' 

It  was  seen  in  Washington,  D.  C,  that  progress  in  other  places 
was  slow,  from  the  fact  that  the  public  school-teachers  had  had  no 
training  in  either  horticulture  or  agriculture.  To  meet  this  condition, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  with  the 
two  normal  schools  for  white  and  for  colored  students  in  the  city. 
Government  experts  lectured  to  the  students,  and  opportimities 
for  practical  work  were  given  them  on  the  groimds  and  in  the  green- 
houses of  the  Department.     Normal  School  No.  1  has  carried  this 
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work  on  for  four  or  five  years  now;  No.  2  (colored)  began  in  1904.  In 
1905  the  board  of  education  asked  Congress  for  a  new  normal  school 
building  with  grounds  ample  "for  carrying  on  work  in  school  garden- 
ing." At  one  city  school  where  there  is  but  httle  land  each  pupil  is 
allowed  to  plant  one  seed  and  to  care  fur  and  own  the  resulting  plant. 
Even  thai  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  children,  Home  gardening  was 
encouraged  last  year  by  the  schools,  66,000  penny  package-s  of  seeds 
having  been  sold  to  the  pupils,  not  more  than  three  packages  to  any 
pupil.  Teachers  gave  lessons  in  the  school  rooms  on  the  manner  of 
planting  and  the  care  of  the  garden  in  summer.  In  1905  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  officially  took  up  the  matter,  asking  every  school 
to  plan  work  for  the  year,  and  wherever  there  was  sufficient  ground 
each  grade  in  a  building  would  be  assigned  a  portion.  In  1904  every 
colored  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  a  garden,  with  the 
exception  of  one  school  with  no  grounds  whatever  connected  with  it." 
Owing  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  lectures  on  nature  study  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University,  a  number  of  residents  and  teachers 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  were  led  to  assist  in  establisliing  gardens  in  con- 
nection with  several  of  the  city  schools.  These  have  been  a  success 
in  every  particular,  save  the  essential  one  of  rousing  the  school  author- 
ities to  a  sense  of  their  importance;  for  the  only  official  cognizance 
taken  of  the  movement  so  far  is  an  appropriation  of  S25  for  hauling 
to  school  buildings  soil  which  the  teachers  themselves  might  beg  or  buy. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Henry,  principal  of  the  Upsala  Street  School,  has  made 
an  oasis  of  her  school  yard,  and  here  was  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  thS  work  outlined  in  Doctor  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life. 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Ross,  a  seedsman,  in  1903  and  1904,  gave  seeds  and 
fertilizers  free  to  those  schools  desiring  them;  27  schools  accepted 
this  offer  during  the  summer  of  1904.  The  Worcester  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  offered  a  considerable  list  of  prizes  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  garden  products  from  the  pupils  of  any  one  town,  from 
any  one  school,  from  any  one  schoolroom,  and  from  any  school 
child.  Fourteen  of  these  premiums  were  taken  by  children  from  the 
Downing  Street  School,  namely,  that  for  the  best  school  collection, 
and  six  first,  four  second,  and  three  third  prizes  to  individual  children. 
These  exhibits  were  all  the  products  of  home  gardens;  most  of  these 
belonged  to  children  in  homes  where  there  had  never  before  been  gar- 
dens, and  the  entire  work  of  the  Downing  street  children  was  super- 
vised by  Miss  Edna  R.  Thayer,  who  had  previously  never  made  a 
vegetable  garden.  Over  400  cliildren  from  this  school  worked  in 
their  gardens  all  summer,  each  one  being  visited  at  times  by  Miss 
Thayer,  who  herself  made  a  garden  at  her  home  and,  with  the  chil- 
dren, took  care  of  four  lai^e  beds  of  plants  and  vegetables  in  the 
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school  yard.  Last  summer  Miss  Thayer  was  not  able  to  give  her 
time  to  the  work  again,  and  no  one  else  was  willing  to  imdertake  it,  yet 
it  was  learned  during  the  summer  that  over  200  of  the  children,  who 
had  been  aided  by  Miss  Thayer  the  year  before,  had,  of  their  own  ini- 
tiative, bought  seeds  and  fertilizers,  prepared  their  own  ground,  and 
were  taking  care  of  their  home  gardens  just  the  same. 

The  encouragement  given  in  Worcester  by  one  seedsman  is  more 
than  duplicated  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  the  seedsmen,  nursery- 
men, and  florists  are  the  leaders,  perhaps,  in  encouraging  the  school 
children  to  beautify  the  school  groimds  with  flower  gardens,  trees, 
and  shrubbery.  The  board  of  education  is  generous  in  providing 
land,  the  daily  papers  keep  the  movement  before  the  public,  and  the 
Woman's  Industrial  and  Educational  Union  distributes  penny  pack- 
ages of  seeds  provided  by  the  city  seedsmen  for  this  purpose.  The 
children  have  not  had  such  great  obstacles  to  overcome  as  in  other 
cities,  but  their  enthusiasm  has,  as  it  were,  sought  for  difficulties  which 
they  might  surmoimt.  For  example,  the  children  of  school  No.  26 
one  afternoon  carried  sod  for  half  a  mUe  of  parking  along  the  side- 
walks near  their  school,  in  70  small  push  carts,  each  of  which  made 
the  roimd  trip  of  half  a  mile  and  back  ten  times.  On  another  day 
they  set  out  70  elms  and  60  poplars  along  the  street,  and  all  summer 
they  cared  for  a  flower  garden  the  entire  length  of  these  strips  of 
turf  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

The  school  garden  in  all  America  that  is  sending  its  influence  over 
the  widest  sphere  is  that  of  the  Whittier  School,  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. This  school  is  at  once  the  practice  school  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  institute  and  the  local  school  which  the  400  colored  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  attend.  Two  himdred  plots  of  groimd  are 
each  given  to  two  children  to  be  planted  and  cultivated  by  them,  the 
crops  belonging  to  them  equally.  This  gives  them  both  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  of  cooperation — things  of  especial  importance  to  the 
negro.  The  size  of  the  plots  varies  with  the  size  of  the  children. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  children  have  come  to  cultivate  their 
plots  through  the  smnmer.  In  this  garden  not  only  does  every  child 
attending  the  school  learn  practical  gardening,  but  every  yoimg 
woman  who  goes  out  from  Hampton  to  teach  her  people  in  the  South 
how  to  live  better  than  before  has  both  learned  and  taught  gardening 
imder  expert  supervision.  The  results  are  all  that  could  be  wished. 
When  the  gardening  began  in  1900,  compulsion  was  necessary  with 
the  older  girls,  who  not  imnaturally  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  '*work 
in  the  fields."  Within  two  years  no  other  part  of  the  curriculum 
was  approached  with  such  eagerness,  the  average  attendance  was 
greatly  unproved,  and  the  scholars  were  more  constantly  imder  the 
teachers'  influence.    President  Frissell  tells  the  writer  that  he  believes 
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this  to  be  the  most  important  work  of  the  institution  and  that  school 
gardens  managed  by  Hampton  graduates  are  springing  up  through 
the  South  with  the  best  of  results. 

The  importance  of  school  gardens  is  indicated  by  the  impetus  given 
them  from  so  many  sides,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  the 
fad  of  some  one  class  of  people,  but  that  they  are  used — and  success- 
fully used — by  organizations  with  widely  different  purposes  to  fur- 
ther their  own  aims  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  special  interest  to 
them.  France  originally  established  school  gardens  to  provide 
convenient  means  of  supplementing  the  teacher's  income,  thereby 
simplifying  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  public  schools.  It  \ 
^  lai^ly  the  same  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
though  now  the  gardens  are  used  mainly  to  furnish  material  for 
the  practical  study  of  botany,  while  in  Prussia  there  is  the  practical 
end  of  pniraoting  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  In  Sweden  school 
gardens  were  provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  agricul- 
ture. In  France  ami  Belgium  they  have  been  made  to  serve  in  edu- 
cating the  people  to  the  better  cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  - 
flowers."  In  Austria,  as  in  Canada,  general  education  is  made  para- 
mount, the  development  of  the  child  in  heart,  head,  and  hand  pro- 
ceeds simultaneously,  while  practical  gardening  is  only  of  secondary 
importance.  The  movement  began  in  England  in  a  severely  practi- 
cal way,  as  is  necessary  where  the  evils  of  payment  by  results  obtain, 
but  this  is  changed  by  the  new  code  into  a  means  for  the  study  of 
nature  and  of  natural  objects  and  for  the  correlation  of  the  various 
studies  of  the  elementary  school. 

All  of  these  countries  have  made  school  gardens  more  or  less  an 
integral  part  of  their  educational  systems,  but  how  different  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  The  board  of  education  of  Philadelphia, 
it  is  true,  entirely  supports  school  gardens  for  its  children:  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  made 
their  gardens  a  part  of  their  school  systems.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
190.5  supported  8  gardens,''  and  employed  an  expert.  Miss  Louise 
Klein  Miller,  as  curator  of  school  gardens,'  and  plans  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  a  considerable  extension  of  the  gardens  in 
size  and  number.  There  are  also  school  gardens  at  present  in  prob- 
ably half  a  hundred  cities,  and  in  a  large  number  of  country  districts 
of  the  Middle  West,  notably  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin, where  individual  toachers  or  country  superintendents  of 
schools  have  aroused  some  local  interest.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  there  were  about  75,000  school 
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gardens  maintained  during  190fl.  Illinois  led  in  number  of  gardens, 
and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetta  followed  in  the 
order  named. 

Moreover,  each  year  sees  a  longer  list  of  normal  schools  giving 
courses  in  school  gardening  under  the  supervision  of  experts.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Tuskegee  gives  good  courses 
Id  this  branch  to  any  of  her  students  wlio  care  for  it;  the  tbrw>  State 
normal  schools  of  Missouri  teach  gardening,  as  do  the  normal  schools 
of  Wiiliraantic,  Conn,,  Johnson,  Vt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Over  a  dozen  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  are  cither 
offering  or  preparing  to  offer  courses  in  school  gardening.  But  despite 
all  tliis,  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  fostered  not  so  much  by  educa- 
tional authorities  as  by  other  organizations  and  by  individuals. 
Most  of  the  money  for  the  work  in  New  York  is  given  by  the  park 
board  and  by  interested  individuals.  In  many  places  the  work  is 
(lone  directly  by  some  few  interested  citizens;  often  a  city  civic  club 
fathers  the  movement,  as  in  Bradford,  Pa.;  one  of  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  gardens,  as  already  related,  is  supported  entirely  by 
an  Ohio  corporation.  In  two  cities  newspapers  have  started  and 
taken  care  of  the  movement  until  enough  pubUc  interest  could  be 
aroused  to  assure  it  of  success  imder  other  auspices.  In  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  seedsmen  have  been  its  principal  supporters,  while  in  St, 
Louis  they  have  been  hostile  to  it.  College  settlements  in  all  the 
cities  have  lent  their  aid,  and  everywhere  local  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  have  given  at  least  moral  support.  The  com- 
mittee of  five  of  the  National  Educational  Council  has  attested  to 
the  value  of  a  garden  with  every  school.  The  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation has  organized  a  department  of  children's  gardens,  which  is 
spreading  abroa<l  information  concerning  school  gardens,  conducting 
an  active  propaganda  for  the  further  extension  of  the  movement, 
and  helping  conmiunities  to  seciu-e  proper  teachers  of  gardening, 

I  believe  school  gardens  in  America  have  come  to  stay,  but  just 
what  kind  of  plan  they  will  finally  conform  to  is  far  to  seek,  if  indeed 
they  ever  become  systematized,  as  is  inevitably  the  case  in  countries 
where  reforms  work  from  the  government  down.  Certainly,  as  a 
national  movement,  they  will  not  come  to  be  utilized  merely  for  the 
teaching  of  gardening,  in  any  of  its  forms,  as  a  trade,  as  is  done  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  very  closely 
approximate  the  "Macdonald  slates,"  from  which  the  lessons  "are* 
wiped  off  as  soon  as  they  have  served  their  educational  purpose." 
For  they  have  not  fuily  served  their  piu'pose  until  their  products  have 
been  harvested  by  the  little  landowners,  who  have  been  thus  allowed 
to  taste  the  sweet  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  educational  value  of 
school  gardens  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  formal  studies  of  the 
school  curriculum;  the  ethical  value  to  the  child  is  perhaps  their 
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greatest  good.  True,  if  they  are  to  be  really  school  gardens,  the 
garden  instmction  must  be  put  on  a  pedagogical  basis,  and  this  has 
already  been  done  in  more  than  isolated  examples.  For  insfance, 
Principal  W.  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  Hyannis,  Mass.,  State  Normal 
School,  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  charts  ant!  diagrams 
of  a  correlated  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  studies  of  the  ordinary 
curriculum,  based  upon  the  school  garden.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  years,  and  has  proved  successful  in  practical  use  in  his  school. 
It  has  been  published  in  several  places,"  and  a  number  of  systems 
are  now  based  on  it.  The  American  Civic  Association  publishes  a 
15-page  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Baldwin  on  School  Gardens  and  their  Rela- 
tion to  Other  School  Work,''  which  shows  concisely  and  with  many 
illustrations  just  how  gardening  is  used  in  three  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  as  the  correlating  factor  of  the  course,  not  as  a  new  and 
separate  subject.  The  teachers  of  the  Whittier  School  at  Hampton 
have  worked  out  plans  whereby  they  each  day  use  the  work  just  done 
in  the  garden  as  the  basis  for  the  instruction  for  that  particular  day, 
and  in  few  schools  can  you  see  such  interest  in  every  study,  or  such 
a  record  of  daily  attendance.  If  so  many  of  our  teachers  did  not 
feel  incompetent  the  minute  they  left  their  text-books,  the  above- 
mentioned  method,  it  seems  to  me,  would  furniah  the  ideal  elemen- 
tary education.  It  would  supply  the  "Sachunterricht"  which  Lay  ' 
and  other  German  reformers  are  to-day  so  insistently  demanding 
for  the  German  schools.  Perhaps  the  school  garden  may  aid  directly 
in  bringing  oiu-  American  teachers  to  work  always  for  the  natural 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  child,  rather  than  to  teach  him 
a  number  of  separate  subjects  as  such.  If  it  shall  do  this,  it  will 
mark  a  notable  step  in  om-  educational  progress. 

Have  school  gardens  as  yet  in  this  country  proved  of  practical 
value  in  strictly  school  work?  Those  beat  acquainted  with  them  are 
confident  that  concrete  instances  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  in 
practically  every  school  heard  from  directly  they  have  given  an  inter- 
eat  to  eome  scholars,  probably  to  those  of  a  predominantly  motor 
type,  to  whom  in  the  past  the  lessons  in  the  books  had  meant  little. 
A  wholesome  interest  once  aroused,  the  school  work  was  more  easily 
done.  Were  there  no  other  advantage  in  this  subject,  it  would  be 
justified  by  this  result  in  a  country  where  we  have  few  special  schools 
for  those  a  little  slow  or  backward  in  their  studies.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Prof.  H.  D.  Hemenway,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  "It  has  been  found 
that  school  gardening  tends  to  inspire  one  to  do  better  work  in  other 

a  School  garderu,  Dt^partmeDt  of  Agriciillure,  Office  o(  Experiment.  SUtiona,  bul- 
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branches.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  school  gardens  have  been  con- 
ducted for  six  or  seven  years,  boys  taking  gardening  make  30  per  cent 
more  rapid  progress  in  their  studies  than  those  without  gardens."" 
The  increased  efficiency  in  other  school  work  has  been  noted  in  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Hampton,  and  the  Rice  School  in  Boston.  In  the 
announcement  of  the  department  of  children's  gardens  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  the  OfEce 
of  Experiment  Stations,  of  Washington,  that  "experienc«  has  shown 
that  devoting  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  or  even  two  hours  a  day,  to 
nature  study  and  gardening,  if  properly  conductetl,  enables  the  pupils 
to  accomplish  more  in  the  remaining  time  than  they  formerly  accom- 
plished in  the  whole  time  spent  in  school." 

I  have  remarked  that  the  educational  value  of  school  gardens  was 
not  at  all  limited  to  the  school  curriculum.  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, says:  "Aleadingobject  in  education  for  efficiency  is  the  cidtiva- 
tion  of  the  critical  discernment  of  beauty  and  excellence  in  things,  and 
words,  and  thoughts,  in  nature,  and  in  human  nature,"  and  he  beheves 
that  this  may  come  in  a  large  measure  from  nature  study  and  school 
gardens.  Sharing  this  view,  the  Ajnerican  Civic  Association  decided 
to  further  school  gardens  as  much  as  possible,  because  of  "the  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  no  more  potent  influence  for  better  civic  con- 
ditions in  America  than  the  educateil  youth,  in  whom  there  is  devel- 
oped this  critical  discernment  of  beaut}'  and  excellence  in  nature  and 
art,  an  abiding  love  for  these  things,  and  a  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibihty  for  better  civic  conditions.  Furthermore,  its  members  are 
firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  efficient  agency  for  the  attain- 
ment of  those  high  ideals  in  education  than  school-garden  work,  prop- 
erly correlated  with  other  school  work." 

la  this  behef  visionary!  Quite  the  contrary  has  been  proved. 
Prof,  J.  E.  Davis,  of  Hampton,  says:  "Since  the  introduction  of 
school  gardens  the  children  have  more  respect  for  the  trees  and  shrabs 
of  the  school  yard,  and  show  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  neatness 
of  the  grounds,  picking  up  paper  and  other  litter  without  being  told,"* 
Director  Martin,  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  health,  writes:  "In  the 
slums  of  Philadelpliia  I  have  found  that  in  the  houses  where  there  are 
flowers — a  result  of  our  school  gardens — there  is  neat  cleanliness, 
although  all  around  is  squalor."'  School  gardens  in  the  slums  of  s 
number  of  cities  have  taught  more  civic  righteousness  than  all  the 
police  courts  or  college  settlements  have  been  able  to  do.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  residents  of  Weccacoe  Square  themselves  hooted  at  the 
idea  of  property  rights  being  respected,  yet  only  one  hoe  was  stolen. 

0  Hemenwajr,  E.  D.  ImporlAnce  of  rural  school  gardeui.  Southern  Workman, 
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There  was  no  other  loss  during  the  season,  and  the  police  records  show 
that  crime  diminished  materially  in  the  neighborhood.  "The  chil- 
dren of  the  vicinity  were  taken  off  the  streets,  even  the  big  boys,  at 
that  formative  period  of  12  to  16,  when  so  many  begin  to  go  to  the  • 
bad."  The  children  began  to  ask  for  books  on  gardening;  this  led  to 
the  formation  of  quite  a  little  circulating  library  by  the  teachers,  and 
not  a  hook  or  magazine  disappeared. 

The  country  over,  a  more  trj-ing  place  could  hardly  be  selected  for  a 
garden  than  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  in  New  York  City;  but  not  a  thing 
was  stolen.  Respect  for  ownership  spread  from  the  garden  to  the 
neighborhood,  children  who  had  already  become  criminals  in  a,  small 
way  were  completely  changed,  the  city  was  shown  "how  willing  and 
anxious  these  children  were  to  work,  and  they  were  taught  private 
care  of  public  property,  economy,  honesty,  application,  concentration, 
self-government,  civic  pride,  justice,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  love  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  which  they  had  never  before  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see."  The  lady  living  next  the  yard  of  the  Downing  Street 
School,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  had  never  seen  the  pears  ripen  on  her 
trees  until  the  summer  when  400  of  the  .school  children  planted  and 
cared  for  gardens  of  their  own ;  that  fall  she  sent  the  children  a  large 
bag  of  pears  as  an  evidence  of  her  gratefulness  to  them  for  not  touching 
a  pear  all  summer  long,  so  far  as  she  knew.  "  Best  of  all  the  results  of 
the  gardens  of  our  Cleveland  school  children,  some  few  of  the  most 
troublesome  boys  have  found  their  natural  line  of  interest,  and  seen 
be  (piite  reformed."  Such  instances  might  be  largely  multiplied. 
Professor  James  says:  "  Manual  training  is  the  most  colossal  improve- 
ment that  ever  came  into  the  schools  of  America,  because  the  boya 
learn  to  work  together,  to  look  at  each  other's  work,  and  to  help  each 
other  work,  and  become  cooperative  instead  of  selfish  little  imps  who 
are  trying  to  get  ahead  of  their  fellows  and  crow  over  it.""  School 
gardens  possess  all  these  advantages  of  manual  training,  with  the 
added  ones,  over  some  forms  of  this  discipline,  of  their  feasibility 
almost  anywhere,  of  easier  incidcation  of  the  sense  of  ownership,  of 
working  with  the  fundamental  instead  of  the  more  accessory  muscles, 
and  of  being  essentially  out-of-door  work. 

This  matter  of  health  is  of  no  small  import,  especially  to  those 
children  of  the  cities  who  otherwise  would  not  work  in  the  open  air  ' 
and  in  the  fresh  soil.  The  district  nurses  of  New  York  report  ca 
of  little  children  with  a  pronounced  tendency  to  tuberculosis  in  the 
spring,  who,  after  a  summer  spent  in  gardening,  "became  quite  well 
and  strong  by  autumn."  The  children  are  not  only  taken  off  the 
streets  during  the  vacation  period  but  are  given  a  pleasurable  occu- 
pation, one  disposing  them  favorably  toward  work,  and  especially 
toward  the  fundamental  industry  upon  which  our  life  depends,  the 
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enlarged  practice  of  which  would  tend  to  counteract  the  congestion 
of  our  cities.  It  is  on  this  last  account  that  the  movement  is  being 
aided  by  the  New  York  Male  Teachers'  Association.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  gardening  has  proved  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  development  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  defective  that  it  is  rapidly  spreading  through  all  the  better  in- 
stitutions for  these  unfortunates  in  the  country. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  some  places  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  success  in  carrying  out  the  school  garden  idea.  Usually 
this  has  been  for  reasons  which  can  be  clearly  pointed  out.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  man  who  started  to  build  a 
house  without  considering  the  cost  thereof.  It  is  very  easy  for  the 
novice  to  underestimate  the  attention  and  labor  which  the  garden  must 
receive.  ''There  can  be  no  more  serious  mistake  than  to  suppose  it 
is  only  necessary  to  plant  the  seeds  and  let  them  grow.  *'  *  Cases  are 
numerous  where  a  teacher  has  attempted  single-handed  to  carry  on 
extensive  gardening  without  any  previous  experience  in  such  work 
and  has  been  successful;  witness  the  instance  of  Miss  Thayer  in  Wor- 
cester, who  made  a  success  in  every  way  of  400  children's  gardens, 
though  she  had  never  before  raised  vegetables  herself.  But  her 
whole  plan  was  carefully  mapped  out  beforehand,  and  one  without 
her  initiative  and  tenacity  would  have  failed.  This  lack  of  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  amply  met  in  Canada  by  the  train- 
ing given  in  Macdonald  Institute;  in  the  United  States  it  is  partially 
provided  for  in  the  normal  schools  mentioned  above.  It  may  be  met 
by  the  teacher  who  has  no  special  training  by  reading  a  few  of  the 
better  books  on  gardening,  studying  some  of  the  better  seed  cata- 
logues, and,  when  the  tiine  for  practical  work  comes,  by  being  satis- 
fied with  a  small  beginning.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  enlarge;  if  the 
garden  is  at  first  limited  to  one  class  or  grade,  a  spontaneous  interest 
in  the  work  is  usually  awakened  in  other  grades,  and  they  will  either 
plan  and  manage  a  garden  of  their  own,  or  find  some  one  who  will 
oversee  it  for  them. 

When  the  gardening  has  been  efiicient,  and  yet  has  not  been  kept 
up,  the  cause  is  usually  that  the  people  in  general  and  the  board  of 
education  in  particular  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  it, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  serious  since  values  vary  so  with  the  commu- 
nity or  people  in  question.  Canada  has  become  convinced  that  the 
garden  is  of  great  educational  value,  and  is  prosecuting  the  work  with 
eagerness.  In  the  Middle  West,  the  people  are  more  inclined  to  ig- 
nore the  garden  as  a  means  for  the  bettering  of  the  immediate  teach- 
ing, and  look  at  it  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view;  they  want  to  see 
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financial  results.  Superintendent  Kern,  of  Winnebago  County,  111., 
has  made  a  success  of  about  25  gardens  at  nu-al  schools,"  one  of  them 
where  there  were  only  seven  pupils ;  Miss  I-aura  Fitch,  of  Lucas  County, 
Iowa,  found  this  almost  impracticable,  but  ^ot  scores  upon  scores  of 
her  country  school  children  to  make  gardens  at  home,  in  connection 
with  their  school  work,  and  on  through  the  long  summer  vacation. 
In  the  fall  a  three  days'  school  fair  is  lield  at  Chariton,  the  coimty 
seat,  where  the  children  exhibit  their  products  and  receive  small 
prizes  for  the  best  exhibits.  Two  of  the  faculty  of  Iowa  Stat*  Col- 
lege are  present,  do  the  judging,  and  make  addresses  to  the  children. 
The  movement  in  this  shape  is  well  supported  by  the  people,  because 
they  can  see  the  direct  good  to  come  from  it;  their  children  are  made 
better  farmers  and  better  liousekeepers.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way  that 
gardening  must  get  into  the  western  schools.  Already  the  farmers' 
institutes  of  several  States  have  officially  indorsed  the  movement,  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  niinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  among  other  States,  are  giving  what  aid  they  can. 
The  movement  is  spreading  with  an  ever-growing  impetus,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  farmers  are  seeing  their  children  taught  that 
mind  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  growing  more  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre,  and  a  better  variety  of  sugar  beets.  Put  into  practice  with  this 
end  in  view,  its  value  as  an  educational  tool  will  come,  and  it  will  have 
a  doubly  firm  hold. 

The  two  things,  then,   that  school  gardens  need  to  make  them: 
adopted  in  our  entire  American  educational  system,  are  (1)  a  true  I 
appreciation  of  their  value,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  people;  and 
(2)  a  body  of  suitably  trainerl  teachers,  so  that  no  disastrous  mis-  i^ 
carriage  may  occur  in  the  beginning. 

In  planning  the  first  school  garden  some  such  book  as  Hemen- 
way's  How  to  Make  a  School  Garden  is  useful,  though  a  cut-and- 
dried  plan  is  not  best  for  any  school.  Aside  from  a  short  course  at 
Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  Ontario,  a  visit  to  the  Whittier  garden 
at  Hampton,  A'a.,  would  be  the  best  thing  advisable.  In  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  committee  on  school  gardens  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  are  published  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
especially  interested  in  the  movement,  any  of  whom  are  glad  to  give 
advice.  The  outline  plan  of  the  school  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
Bowesville  Consolidated  School,  of  Bowesville,  Ontario,  will  be 
foimd  in  Cowley's  article  on  the  Macdonald  school  gardens;'  one  of 
the  Oakdale  School,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  is  given  in  Mr.  Hemen- 
wa^s  book.  The  former  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done 
with  new  school  grounds  just  as  easily  as  to  lay  them  out  without 
the  beauty  of  curved  walks,  masses  of  shade,  open  vistas,  individual 
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garden  plots,  and  an  experimental  garden  for  the  use  of  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Each  year  sees  a  growth  in  the  number  of  consolidated 
schools  in  the  United  States;  it  is  time  for  a  plea  that  none  should 
be  established  without  suitable  garden  space  attached,  as  is  obli- 
gatory in  France  and  Russia.  In  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam's  pamphlet 
on  School  Gardens  in  Cities"  are  given  plans  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Russian  primary  schools  and  of  the  gardens  at  Possner,  Thuringia, 
from  Doctor  Lukens's  article  on  it.*  The  Hampton  Nature  Study 
Leaflet  No.  15  is  very  good  and  practical,  the  best  thing  obtainable 
for  southern  schools.  In  any  case  it  is  better  to  have  a  small  number 
of  plots  of  ground  and  to  have  them  large  enough  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  than  to  give  beds  to  a  larger  number  of  children  at  the 
risk  of  a  loss  of  interest  through  too  little  variety  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing  results  large  enough  to  offer  some  inducement  to 
the  individual  pupil. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  be  spent  on  the  garden  can  not  be 
determined  accurately  in  advance.  In  the  lai^st  school  gardens  of 
Nova  Scotia — 2  to  3  acres — two  hours  per  week  by  all  the  pupils  was 
foimd  requisite  to  keep  the  garden  in  proper  condition.  In  other 
places  more  time  has  been  necessary.  Sometimes  the  work  is  done 
during  school  hours;  often,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  enthusiasm  has  been 
so  great  that  the  children  have  enjoyed  doing  their  work  after  school 
or  Saturdays.  In  some  cities  the  work  is  done  during  the  regular 
nature  study  period.  This  is  a  matter  lending  itself  to  adjustment 
so  readily  that  local  conditions  can  easily  settle  it. 

In  planning  a  garden  it  will  be  well  to  keep  Professor  Jackman's 
hints  in  mind:  "  (1)  Select  plants  which  do  not  present  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  habit  unless  the  garden  will  lend  itself  to  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions of  water,  sunshine,  and  soil;  (2)  avoid  so-called  novelties  in 
plants;  (3)  allow  plenty  of  time  for  systematic  care;  odds  and  ends 
of  time  will  not  do — the  weeds  do  not  grow  by  fits  and  starts."^  The 
necessary  seeds  are  the  easiest  to  provide.  They  can  be  bought  of 
the  Home  Gardening  Association,  Cleveland,  Oliio,  for  1  cent  a 
packet;  they  may  also  be  obtained  gratis  through  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  send  packages  of  seeds  to 
any  teacher  who  will  apply.  During  1906  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture distributed  377,540  packets  of  seed  for  school  gardens. 

Arc  there  too  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  garden  in  connection  with  the  average  school,  urban  or 
rural,  to  prevent  its  being  a  success^     I  believe  not.     I  do  not  know 
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in  what  other  undertaking  there  are  so  many  demonstrations  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Henry  Par- 
sons in  New  Vork  and  of  Miss  Thayer  in  -Worcester  show  what  may 
be  accompUahed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  one  person — in  the  latter  case 
without  any  financial  backing  whatever.  At  Hampton  a  success 
has  been  attained  despite  the  Innate  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  no  record  of  a  failure  in  any  city  slums 
except  for  want  of  funds,  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  eveiy  neigh- 
borhood has  been,  if  not  hostile  at  the  first,  at  least  incredulous  of 
the  possibihty  of  success.  It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  name  a 
difficulty  which  has  not  been  overcome  or  circumvented  in  some 
way  by  the  enthusiasm  of  "the  children  and  the  careful  planning  of  a 
competent  teacher. 

Nor  is  this  educational  agency  confined  to  city  schools.  In  Europe 
the  school  garden  is  held  to  be  especially  an  adjunct  of  the  rural 
school;  in  Canada  the  consolidated  rural  schools  have  the  best 
gardens.  True,  there  can  not  be  a  verj'  elaborate  garden  at  a  school 
of  only  ten  or  a  dozen  cliildren;  school  gardens  having  a  raison 
d'etre  of  their  own  demand  better  schools.  But  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
Province  of  rural  schools,  there  were  last  year  98  school  gardens 
besides  those  of  the  consolidated  schools.  In  our  own  Middle  West 
school  gardens  flourish  best  in  connection  with  the  consolidated 
schools,  but  Superintendent  Kern  and  others  have  taught  the 
teachers  under  them  to  make  the  most  possible  of  gardens  in  very 
,  small  rural  schools,  with  no  aid  except  that  so  readily  given  by  the 
children.  It  is  strange  that  other  countries  think  gardens  especially 
fitted  for  rural  schools,  while  we  think  them  better  for  city  schools. 
Probably  it  is  because  we  are  apt  to  fold  our  hands  complacently  and 
say  that  the  children  of  our  rural  communities  learn  practical  agri- 
culture at  home.  Well  and  good,  but  do  they  leam  the  best^ 
Would  not  the  school  garden  in  the  country  teach  even  more  than 
the  children  pick  up  from  what  they  see  done  at  home  ?  The  farmers 
of  Illinois  have  made  their  land  worth  over  $100  an  acre  to  them; 
one  can  not  live  among  them  without  knowing  that  they  are  good 
farmers.  But  there  are  plenty  of  instances  among  the  best  farming 
communities  of  the  State  where  a  boy  has  learned  at  school  to  mix 
his  agriculture  with  brains,  and  where  his  school  experiments  have 
taught  him  to  raise  more  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  than  his  father 
had  ever  done,  and  better  com  at  that,  ear  for  ear.  How  many  a 
farmer  boy,  who  will  practice  farming  all  his  life,  goes  through  his 
life  in  the  school  and  at  home  without  knowing  how  the  roots  of  com 
spread  out,  or  how  ft)  cultivate  the  com  properly  to  insure  the  largest 
yield,  except  as  he  follows  what  he  sees  others  do  and  without  know- 
ing a  hundred  things  of  the  kind  which  science  is  waiting  for  him  to 
leam  and  utilize!     How  many  country  boys  h.a.^e  ^left'ft.  ^i>i«^  ^as^- 
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thing  to  think  of  as  they  hoe  potatoes  except  that  their  oity  consiiis 
are  not  blistering  their  hands  sot 

Of  what  value  are  school  gardens)  What  can  they  be  depended 
upon  to  do  t  Certainly ;  what  they  have  done,  at  least.  They  have 
given  whole  schools  a  new  incentive,  and  have  raised  the  daily  attend- 
ance materially;  they  have  proved  an  open  sesame  into  both  the 
problems  and  interests  of  life,  to  children  always  before  considered 
dull;  in  cities  where  some  children  had  school  gardens  and  some  had 
not,  the  former  are  reported  to  have  made  much  greater  development 
in  a  given  time  than  the  latter;  after  certain  schools  had  allowed 
their  children  to  devote  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day  to  their  gardens, 
the  pupils  accomplished  more  with  theii'  regular  studies  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  than  they  had  done  before  in  all  the  time.  Coimtry 
children  have  become  interested  in  the  science  of  their  future  life 
occupation,  and  so  have  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves  and  to 
respect  their  calling.  Children  have  beeii  taught  through  these  gar- 
dens more  about  practical  ethics  than  by  any  other  means  yet  devised, 
besides  learning  something  of  the  fundamental  occupation  of  man- 
kind— tilling  the  earth.  The  sociological  studies  of  Flynt,  WyckoflP, 
and  others,  show  us  how  ^  many  boys  produced  by  our  American 
school  system  are  at  some  time  obliged  to  say,  with  the  imjust  stew- 
ard: "I  can  not  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed."  There  are  but  two  re- 
sults possible  from  such  a  premise:  Crime,  or  begging  in  spite  of 
shame.  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge  has  painted  in  vivid  colors  the  moral 
turpitude  involved  in  not  giving  to  every  child  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence in  any  strait,  through  the  knowledge  that  no  matter  what 
comes,  he  can  gain  an  honest  livelihood  from  the  soil.  Last,  but  not 
least,  school  gardens  have  assisted  nature  to  throw  off  the  tightening 
clutches  of  tuberculosis. 


CHAPTER  in. 
ELEMENT.AJIY  AGRICITLTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  sTstem  of  agricultural  education  of  France  is  better 
known  than  that  of  any  other  country,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  there  in 
the  consideration  of  primary  agricultural  education.  As  far  back  as 
1850  agriculture  was  made  an  optional  study  in  the  primary  schools." 
In  1879  it  was  provided  that  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  every 
normal  training  school,  and  three  years  thereafter  should  be  obliga- 
tory in  all  the  primarj'  schools.  But  it  was  not  imtil  1896-97,  when 
a  circtilar  was  issued  making  the  course  very  practical  and  well  defined 
that  much  real  progress  was  made.  At  the  present  time  agriculture 
is  taught  in  every  rural  primary  school  in  France''  begiiming  with 
"object  lessons"  for  children  between  7  and  9.  From  9  to  11  four 
half-yearly  courses  are  given,  in  the  first  of  wliich  the  three  states  of 
matter  are  considered,  animals  are  studied  and  compared  with  each 
other,  and  there  is  a  short  description  of  the  human  body.  During 
the  second  half  year  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth  are  studied,  objec- 
tively as  much  as  possible,  and  then  some  "first  ideas  of  agriculture." 
In  the  second  year  are  included  elementary  ideas  of  science  as  related 
to  agriculture,  including  personal  investigations  of  different  kinds  of 
soil,  largely  made  during  school  walks.  In  the  higher  section  of  the 
elementarj'  primary  course,  from  11  to  13,  the  middle  course  is 
extended  and  made  more  detailed.  The  hygiene  of  man  and  animals 
is  taught,  also  vegetable  physiology  and  the  chemistry  of  plants. 
The  more  important  technical  tenns  of  agriculture  are  explained  and 
used,  and  much  is  made  of  the  experimental  plot,  of  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, and  grafting;  "the  work  must  he  rational,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  the  uttellectual  faculties  as  well  as  labor  with  the  hands." 

The  girls  in  all  the  rural  primary  schools  are  taught  "physics  and 
natural  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic 
economy,  and  hygiene."  In  some  Departments  the  girls  follow  the 
same  course  as  do  the  boys;    in  practically  all  Departments  they 

"Broreton.  Cloudealey.  The  rural  Bchoola  of  northwest  France.  Special  reporte 
on  educational  subjccis  [England],  vol.  7,  1902. 

6  Hedd,  J.  C.  Rural  education  in  Fritnce.  Special  reporta  on  educational  sub- 
jectt  [England],  vol.  7.  1902.  pp.  268-277. 
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are  taught  ''certain  notions  connected  with  milk,  butter  makings 
poultry,  and  gardening,"  for  the  French  peasants  look  upon  garden- 
ing as  woman's  work,  and  help  only  when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  Almost  every  rural  school  has  a  garden  attached,  where  inten- 
sive work  is  made  the  essential  thing.  A  large  number  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  use  the  text  of  M.  Barillot,^  the  best  elementary  text  I 
have  seen  in  any  language,  but  often  one  finds  that  a  departmental 
professor  of  agriculture  has  written  a  text  dealing  with  things  of 
special  importance  to  that  locality,  and  that  the  schools  in  his  Depart- 
ment are  using  this  special  text-book. 

In  the  higher  primary  schools  a  theoretical  course  in  agriculture 
is  given  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  general  section,  one  hour  a 
week;  while  in  the  agricultural  section,  which  may  exist  in  any  school 
in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  there  is  agricultural  instruction 
three  hours  a  week  and  six  hours  of  practical  work,  except  on  rainy 
days,  when  there  is  experimental  work  indoors  and  the  stud3ing  of 
farm  machinery.  This  latter  section  is  found  in  but  few  of  the  higher 
primary  schools,  because,  as  M.  'R6n6  Leblanc  says,  ''on  the  one  side 
the  teachers  assert  that  there  are  not  enough  pupils  to  form  a  section, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  agriculturists  do  not  send  their  children 
because  that  section  is  not  organized."  The  Government  now  urges 
the  inclusion  of  such  a  section  in  all  these  schools,  saying,  and  truly, 
that  the  ^cole  pratique  does  not  take  its  place.  M.  Leblanc  ^  is  lead- 
ing an  agitation  for  the  inclusion  of  an  examination  in  elementary 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  the  leaving  certificate, 
which,  once  done,  would  make  this  subject  as  efSiciently  taught  as 
any,  since  the  leaving  certificate  is  the  one  thing  for  which  every 
French  boy  strives. 

There  are  in  France  two  classes  of  strictly  agricultural  primary 
schools,  viz,  farm  schools  and  practical  schools,  the  former,  however, 
now  being  rapidly  supplanted  by  the  latter.  The  farm  school  is 
purely  a  money-making  affair  with  the  owner  of  some  farm,  approved 
by  the  Government,  who  gets  the  apprenticeship  of  some  20  boys  of 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age  in  return  for  "allowing  them  to  receive 
theoretical  instruction''  less  than  one-third  of  the  time  from  a  few 
teachers  employed  by  the  State.  In  this  class,  because  of  its  man- 
agement, may  be  included  one  successful  school,  the  National  Shep- 
herds' School  at  Rambouillet,  which  gives  practical  instruction  in  the 
management  and  care  of  sheep.  Both  board  and  tuition  are  free 
during  the  three  years  of  the  course. 

The  6coles  pratiques  were  created  in  1875  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  farm  schools,  for  the  sons  of  laborers,  and  the  national  schools, 

aBarillot,  V.    Coun  ^l^mentaire  d'agriculture,  1902. 
(  L^bl^nc,  lUn^.    L'exueignexnent  agricole,  1894. 
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intended  to  give  a  eecondarj'  education  to  the  sons  of  the  larger 
landed  proprietors.  There  are  now  over  40  of  these  achoola,  attended 
by  the  sons  of  peasant  proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and  the  ministry 
hopes  before  long  to  have  one,  at  least,  in  operation  in  each  Depart- 
ment. They  are  usually  farms  of  the  hotter  class,  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  profit,  taking  pay  pupils  who  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  types  of  agriculture  peculiar  to  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated.  '  The  director  is  usually  the  owner  of  the  farm 
or  the  tenant  on  a  long  lease.  There  are  usually  nine  teachers,  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  State,  which  also  provides  from  $800  to 
$1,000  yearly  for  scholarships  at  each  school.  The  course  of  study 
usually  covers  two  years,  and  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, performing  manual  labor  and  receiving  theoretical  instruction 
alternately  morning  and  afternoon. 

In  France  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  schools  which  combine 
some  general  agricultural  instruction  with  an  education  in  some  spe- 
cial branch,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  of  which 
there  are  five,  with  a  course  of  one  year,  four  of  them  being  for 
young  girls.  There  are  also  two  practical  schools  of  poultry  farming 
and  one  of  horticulture.  These  schools  are  intended  to  fit  young 
people  for  managing  small  establishments  and  to  serve  as  models  for 
farmers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Belgium  has  one  of  the  most  complete  systems  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  research  in  existence  to-day,  which  is  largely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  fifteen  years  or  less.  This  system  was  based  in  the 
beginning  largely  upon  the  French  one,  but  the  Government  has  paid 
so  much  attention  to  meeting  local  needs  that  now  no  other  system 
has  more  individuality.  Agricultural  theory  and  practice  are  taught 
in  most  of"  the  rural  primary  schools  of  the  Kingdom,  as  a  branch 
of  general  instruction.  To  provide  competent  teachers,  the  course  of 
study  in  the  State  normal  schools  includes  agriculture,  and  special 
normal  courses  during  vacation  are  given  for  those  already  teaching. 
At  least  two  lessons  each  week  in  agriculture  must  be  given  in  every 
grade  of  every  primary  school,  and  the  Govenmient  gives  financial 
and  other  encouragement  to  teachers  who  excel  in  such  instruction. 

Just  over  in  the  Netherlands  all  liigher  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  since  1857  has  included  "the  elements  of  agriculture," 
but  except  in  17  of  these  schools  this  is  to-day  interpreted  to  mean 
both  intensive  and  extensive  nature  study.  The  17  schools  men- 
tioned have  extensive  courses  in  agriculture,  with  considerable  tech- 
nical instruction.  Nature  study  is  taught  at  every  training  college 
for  teachers  in  Holland,  agriculture  and  horticulture  only  at  Nijmegen, 

oGeaonceaux,  A.    The  school  syatemof  Belgium.    Report  of  the  Commiwioaer  of 
Education,  19CM,  pp.  1218-9. 
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Haarlem,  and  Middleburg,  but  special  diplomas  are  offered  to  all 
teachers  for  proficiency  in  these  subjects.  Nature-study  work  in 
these  elementary  schools  is  given  such  an  agricultural  turn,  however, 
that  graduates  are  fitted  to  enter  the  secondary  agricultural  schools. 

In  Finland**  lower  agricultural  instruction  is  given  (1)  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  Mustalia  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute;  (2) 
at  more  than  20  lower  agricultural  schools,  some  State  and  some 
private;  and  (3)  in  winter  agricultural  schools  for  farmers,  of  which 
there  are  several,  with  a  course  of  seven  months  the  first  winter 
and  six  the  second,  the  instruction  being  furnished  free  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Many  schools  of  the  latter  two  classes  give  elementary 
instruction  in  dairjring,  and  males  are  usually  barred  from  this 
course  of  one  year,  or  sometimes  two  years.  There  are  also  about 
half  a  dozen  elementary  gardening  schools.  Forestry  is  taught 
at  the  lower  agricultural  schools  in  a  very  elementary  way. 

In  the  Norwegian  Government's  scheme  of  education  agriculture 
is  taught  only  in  schools  ranking  as  secondary.  The  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  ^  reported  that  in  Denmark 
''it  is  a  national  belief  as  well  as  a  custom  that  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  every  rural  school."  The  entire  elementary  course  is 
woven  around  this  subject  of  such  vital  import  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  but  so  thorough  a  course  is  given  later  that  the  previous 
instruction  is  not  called  agriculture  at  all.  After  completing  the  ele- 
mentary school  (Folkeskoler)  the  pupil  in  agriculture  becomes  an 
apprentice  under  the  care  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  two 
years  on  approved  farms  of  the  Kingdom,  one  year  on  the  islands  and 
one  in  Jutland.  The  society  provides  the  apprentice  vdih  a  small 
collection  of  books  on  natural  history,  agriculture,  and  stock  man- 
agement, which  becomes  his  property  at  the  end  of  his  service. 
Before  proceeding  to  an  agricultural  high  school  he  takes  either  (1)  a 
course  of  five  pr  six  months'  instruction  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
schools  attached  to  a  primary  school,  such  as  he  graduated  from 
two  years  before;  or  (2)  a  more  complete  course  of  nine  or  ten  months 
at  certain  schools  of  the  same  class,  or  at  others  especially  designed 
for  this  purpose  (Landboskoler). 

Elementary  ideas  of  agriculture  and  forestry  are  taught  in  all  the 
rural  schools  of  Sweden,  especially  by  means  of  school  gardens, 
which  most  of  the  Swedish  schools  possess.  There  are  also  two  classes 
of  elementary  agricultural  schools,  viz,  agricultural  schools,  of  which 
there  are  26,  and  farmers'  schools,  of  which  there  are  21.  The  former 
are  supported  by  public  funds,  and  their  aim  is  'Ho  give  exercise, 
competence,  and  ability  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  to  produce 

o  Forslag  fra  den  Parlementariske  Landbrugskimmission  til  Ordning  af  den  lavere 
Landbrugsuntervisning,  1898,  pp.  165-168. 
^British  Eoyal  CommiBsion  on  Technical  Instruction,  1884,  vol.  2,  pp.  165-173. 
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able  farm  managers/'  Every  school  is  situated  on  a  large  estate, 
and  in  23  of  them  the  course  covers  two  years.  All  the  pupils 
must  have  an  elementary  education  before  entering,  and  most  of 
them  are  at  least  20  years  of  age  when  they  enter.  The  purpose 
of  the  farmers'  schools  is  *'to  give  an  elementary  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  and  practice  in  its  scientific  apphcation''  to 
those  young  farmers  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  any  edu- 
cation above  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  country.  Many  of 
of  the  students  come  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  receive  free  instruc- 
tion and  board.  The  State  pays  $260  annually  for  each  free  student, 
and  provides  that  each  school  must  have  at  least  three  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  covers  only  six  months  and  is  given  during  the 
winter.  Excursions  of  a  week  or  ten  days  to  the  better  farms  and 
schools  are  a  feature.  The  State  gives  two  years  of  elementary 
instruction  in  dairying,  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  the  two  dairy 
high  schools.  For  the  first  year  the  young  women  are  distributed 
among  18  dairy  stations,  and  during  the  second  among  8  others,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  spend  both  years  in  the  same  station.  The 
first  year  they  are  taught  the  entire  care  of  the  cows  and  dairy  plant, 
the  management  of  a  steam  engine  and  separator,  bookkeeping,  and 
butter  making,  including  the  making  of  *'sour  butter"  for  export. 
In  the  second  year  they  learn  how  to  make  different  kinds  of  cheese 
and  to  judge  dairy  products.* 

Germany  supports  a  complete  system  of  agricultural  education 
for  all  except  the  laboring  classes,  who  seem  neglected,  at  least  in 
comparison.  As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  one  course  of  study  run- 
ning through  all  the  German  schools,  with  possible  electives,  or  the 
choice  of  different  courses  in  the  same  school,  but  rather  a  series  of 
complete  school  systems.  Consequently,  to  study  agriculture  one 
must  attend  a  strictly  agricultural  school.  But  in  all  these  schools, 
except  the  agricultural  institutes  attached  to  the  universities,  the 
subjects  which  form  part  of  a  liberal  education  are  taught,  and  agri- 
culture, with  the  sciences  of  which  it  is  an  application,  takes  only  the 
time  which  in  other  German  schools  is  devoted  to  the  dead  languages 
and  advanced  mathematics.  There  are  two  classes  of  lower  agri- 
cultural schools,  viz,  Ackerbauschulen  and  rural  Fortbildungs- 
schulen  (continuation  schools),  the  sessions  of  which  are  held  at 
night  or  on  Sunday,  or  in  the  winter  in  south  Germany — very  like 
the  English  continuation  schools.  To  enter  the  Ackerbauschulen  a 
boy  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  have  passed  through  a  primary 
school.  The  course  extends  usually  over  two  years,  and  if  given  in 
the    preparatory    department    of    a    secondary   school    (Landwirt- 

<2  Sundbarg,  Gustav.     Sweden:  ito  people  and  industry,  1904.    Forslag  fm  den 
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schaftsschule)  is  purely  theoretical,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
schools  in  country  districts  with  a  farm  in  connection  give  practical 
instruction  as  well.  These  latter  correspond  quite  nearly  to  the 
Amt  schools  of  Norway.  When  school  gardens  are  attached,  they 
are  used  only  for  purposes  of  demonstration.^ 

The  instruction  in  the  rural  Fortbildungsschule  is  given  by  the 
regular  school  teachers,  covering  a  period  of  two  years,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  to  supplying  deficiencies 
in  general  education.  In  south  and  west  Grermany  these  are  often 
in  combination  with  higher  schools,  and  usually  have  four  or  more 
teachers,  the  purpose  being,  as  in  the  Danish  people's  high  schools, 
to  give  farmers  a  better  education  than  they  can  obtain  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  agriculture  taught  is  simple,  most  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  going  further  with  the  common  school  branches. 
The  course  extends  from  November  to  March  for  two  years,  the 
first  of  which  is  usually  occupied  with  common  education,  the  sec- 
ond with  agriculture.  There  are  now  some  1,500  rural  Fortbil- 
dungsschulen  in  Prussia  alone,  with  2,000  teachers  and  over  20,000 
scholars.  Some  of  these  schools  are  of  a  special  character  and  give 
instruction  suited  to  local  needs.  For  instance,  there  are  in  Prussia** 
9  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  meadows,  118  for  gardening  and 
fruit  culture,  18  dairy  schools,  57  schools  of  household  economy 
(for  girls),  49  horseshoeing  and  blacksmithing  schools,  10  beet  culture 
schools,  flax-raising  schools,  etc.  The  dairy  schools  for  girls  are 
peculiar  in  that  most  of  them  give  instruction  in  housekeeping,  poul- 
try keeping,  and  gardening,  in  addition  to  the  course  in  dairying, 
which  usually  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  months,  besides  giving  grad- 
uate courses  of  three  months.  Many  of  these  schools  give  short 
courses  for  those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  dairying,  but  who  wish  to  learn  the  latest  methods."^ 

In  Switzerland  there  are  10  winter  agricultural  schools  in  the 
various  Cantons,  with  an  aggregate  of  some  500  pupils  annually. 
These  schools  very  closely  approximate  in  character  schools  of  the 
same  class  in  Germany.  Four  cantonal  schools  are  called  ''Acker- 
bauschulen^'  in  the  Norwegian  investigation,  but  although  they 
begin  with  rather  elementary  instruction  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  a  study  of  their  curriculum  and  of  their 
reports  shows  that  they  should  rather  be  considered  secondary 
schools,  as  they  really  rank  in  the  Swiss  educational  system. 

a  Stand  und  Entwicklung  der  liindlichen  Fortbildungsschulen  in  Preussen,  1904. 
Statistik  der  landwirthschaftlichen  und  zweckverwandten  Untcrrichts-Anstalten 
Preufisens  fttr  die  Jahre  1900-1902. 

6  Statistik  der  landwirthschaftlichen  und  zweckverwandten  Untcrrichts-Anstalten 
Preuflsens  fttr  die  Jahre  1900-1902. 

cForslag  fra  den  Parlementariske  Landbrugskimmission  til  Ordning  af  den  lavere 
ZandbrugsuDtervieaiing,  1898. 
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Austria's  system  of  agricultural  instruction  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Germany.  There  are  several  hundred  Ackerbauschulen  and 
Winterschulen,  with  courses  varying  from  one  to  three  years.  The 
State  helps  support  them,  but  in  no  case  founds  them.  The  Winter- 
schulen are  nearly  all  under  the  management  of  agricultural  asso- 
ciations. The  first  Fortbildungsschule  was  founded  in  1868,  and 
the  movement  is  now  universal.  In  all  these  schools  material  for 
demonstration  is  secured  from  the  gardens  attached  to  them.  There 
are  also  lower  schoob  of  gardening,  fruit  growing,  hop  growing, 
wine  making,  etc.,  but  all  are  operated  according  to  some  local 
plan  and  so  do  not  lend  themselves  to  grouping.  Some  have  only 
winter  courses;  others  are  more  like  continuation  schools  and  extend 
over  as  many  as  four  years.  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd,  one  of  the  British 
educational  experts,  reported"  concerning  the  Hungarian  system  of 
education  that  since  1868  all  parents  and  guardians  have  been  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  to  school  from  their  sixth  to  their  fif- 
teenth year;  and  that  in  all  the  elementary,  higher  elementary,  and 
citizens'  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools  for  teachers,  gardening, 
farming,  and  agriculture  have  been  obligatory  studies  since  that 
time. 

From  a  publication  issued  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
of  Servia  it  appears  that  since  November,  1899,  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  for  boys  has  included  natural  science  with  agri- 
culture, three  hours  a  week  in  the  two  higher  classes. 

The  higher  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  Portugal,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government  code,  includes  "elementary  notions  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  as  applied  to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  hy^ene."''  There  are  also  elementarj'  agricul- 
tural schools  at  Viaeu,  Bairrada,  Torres  Vedras,  Faro,  Porto,  and 
Regua." 

Though  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  Japan  is  of  very  recent  intro- 
duction,'' so  alive  to  its  pt»ssibilities  has  the  Government  been  that 
few  countries  have  now  a  more  complete  system.  At  the  present 
time  the  educational  department  is  working  out  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  nature  study  and  school  gardens,  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  elementary  school  system,  and  has  had  agents  studying  the 
better  experiments  in  these  lines  in  the  United  States,  Fi-ance,  and 
Germany  during  a  period  of  some  two  years.  There  are  in  the 
Empire   47   public  and   2  private  elementary  agricultural   schools, 

(■Dodd,  C.  I.  HuDgarian  educatiua.  Special  reports  on  ediicalbnol  subjects 
[England],  vol.  8,  1902,  p.  490. 

i>  Leitao,  Technical  inBtniction  in  Portugal.  Special  reports  on  educational  eub- 
jecta  [England],  vol.  8,  1902,  p.  «9. 

'L'Enseignement  Bup£'rieur  de  ragriculture  en  Portugal,  1900,  p.  B3, 

d  Education  in  Japan.     Department  ot  Education,  Tokyo,  191H. 
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which  have  some  3,000  pupib  enrolled.**  For  twenty-seven  hours 
a  week  (exclusive  of  time  spent  in  practical  work)  during  three 
years,  these  children  of  12  years  and  over  study  the  conmion  school 
subjects,  and  also  soils,  manures,  agricultural  products,  stock  breed- 
ing, sericulture,  injurious  insects,  etc. 

That  Japan  has  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  her  people  is  shown  by  the  supplementary  industrial  schools, 
of  which  there  are  over  500,  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  In 
1904-5  there  were  23,000  children  enrolled  in  these  schools,  most 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  work  on  the  land  of  their  parents  and 
were  imable  to  complete  the  elementary  schools.  Local  condi- 
tions are  almost  wholly  consulted  in  arranging  the  courses,  hours 
of  instruction,  etc.,  for  though  there  is  an  official  course  of  study, 
the  greatest  freedom  is  allowed  ad  to  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
any  one  subject.  In  some  places  the  school  is  in  session  on  even- 
ings of  week  days,  in  some  on  Simdays  and  holidays,  during  the 
winter  seasons  or  between  busy  farm  seasons.  The  instruction 
given  is  very  practical,  and  covers  a  range  of  topics  as  wide  as  those 
of  even  the  secondary  schools. 

Great  Britain  has  not  made  nearly  so  much  progress  as  most  of 
the  countries  just  mentioned  in  taking  care  of  her  farming  people  in 
an  educational  way.  The  most  recent  critical  presentation  of  the 
problem  with  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  confronted  in  this  sphere 
may  be  foimd  in  an  article  by  Mr.  John  C.  Medd,  one  of  the  British 
educational  experts,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  Later  for  January 
1907.''  Until  1900  agriculture  was  officially  included  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  programme  imder ''elementary  science,' '  but  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  so-called  ''class  subjects,"  and  so  under  the  code  could  not 
be  taught  unless  either  history  or  geography  was  omitted.  The  intro- 
duction of  "block  grants'*  in  1900  allowed  those  teachers  who  cared 
to  do  so  to  teach  "some  notions  of  agriculture,''  but  offered  them  no 
encouragement.  The  New  Code  of  1904,  however,  includes  "knowl- 
edge of  the  common  phenomena  of  the  external  world,"  as  has  been 
seen;  and  if  the  aim  of  the  primary  school,  "to  fit  the  boys  and 
girls,  practically  as  well  as  intellectually,  for  the  work  of  life,"  be 
carried  out,  nature  study  will  take  a  distinctly  agricultural  turn. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  grade  the  special  institutions  for  teacliing  agri- 
culture proper,  for  the  instruction  in  the  colleges,  even,  is  scarcely 
more  than  elementary.  But  since  the  other  branches  taught  rank 
as  college  subjects,  perhaps  it  had  better  be  considered  under  that 
head. 

In  Ireland,  a  comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  instruction  has 
been   planned   by   the   Department   of  Agriculture   and   Technical 

a  Primary  education  in  Japan.    Department  of  Education,  Tokyo,  1904. 
6  Medd,  J.  C.    Agricultural  education  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,  January,  1907,  pp.  108-118. 
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Instruction  since  its  organization  in  1900,  and  it  has  been  actualized 
as  rapidly  as  the  peculiar  difficulties  encountered  would  permit. 
These  have  arisen  largely  from  abnormal  economic  conditions  and 
the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  farming  population,  but  the  chief 
hindrance  so  far  has  been  the  lack  of  trained  teachers.  The  efforts  of 
the  Department  have  been  largely  directed,  therefore,  toward  develop- 
ing and  supplying  trained  men. 

The  entire  system  as  planned  contemplates:  (1)  A  central  institu- 
tion for  the  highest  form  of  technical  training  for  teachers  and 
speciaUsts  in  agriculture.  This  has  been  provided  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  at  Dublin  (see  page  76).  (2)  One  high-class  agricul- 
tural college  to  prepare  students  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
to  train  men  as  farm  managers  and  the  like.  This  has  been  provided 
in  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  at  Glasnevin,  which  now  offers  a 
course  of  one  year,  and  in  which  51  students  were  enrolled  in  1906-7. 
(3)  Provincial  institutions,  in  which  young  men  may  be  taken  as 
apprentices  for  a  year  and  taught  practical  and  technical  agriculture. 
Already  three  such  '* stations''  have  been  established  and  others  are 
contemplated.  (4)  Winter  classes,  in  which  sons  of  farmers  may 
obtain  technical  training  during  the  months  in  which  they  can  best 
be  spared  from  farm  work.  Twenty-eight  such  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1906-7,  with  445  students.  (5)  One  higher  institution  for 
training  women  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farm.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  made  at  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  with  such  success  that 
a  similar  school  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  Ulster.  (6)  Local  day 
schools  for  training  young  women  in  rural  domestic  economy.  Five 
of  these  have  been  established,  and  if  they  prove  successful  it  is 
expected  that  further  instruction  of  this  character  will  be  provided. 
(7)  A  system  of  itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
dairying,  etc.,  by  wliich  farmers  and  their  families  may  be  reached 
directly.  The  itinerant  instructors  are  appointed  and  controlled  by 
local  committees,  the  plans  of  the  Department  contemplating  at  least 
one  in  each  county.  In  1905-6  the  23  instructors  in  agriculture  then 
employed  attended  1,169  farmers'  meetings,  delivering  lectures  and 
taking  part  in  discussions,  made  2,082  field  demonstrations  and  439 
field  experiments,  and  gave  advice  by  letter  in  25,000  cases.  Twenty- 
eight  counties  employed  such  instructors  in  1906-7,  and  four  others 
took  steps  in  that  direction.* 

Happily  England  has  pursued  a  different  course  with  her  colonies. 
Every  efTort  1ms  been  made  to  encourage  agricultural  education  in 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  with  conspicuous 
success.     Special  grants  for  this  teaching  are  given,  and  the  subject 

a  Ireland,  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  in  Ireland.  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
Report,  Dublin,  1907,  pp.  181-189.  For  further  details  of  the  Irish  system,  see  Appen- 
dix II  of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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is  taught  in  most  of  the  elemejitaiy  schools  of  the  islands,  the  system 
being  modeled  after  that  of  the  niral  schools  of  France.  School 
gardens  are  common,  and  on  most  of  the  islands  courses  of  lectures 
are  provided  during  the  holidays  for  active  teachers,  whose  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  imperial  department  of  agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies."  So  well  satisfied  is  the  British  Government  with  the  results 
that  larger  appropriations  are  freely  given  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  said:  ^'I  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being 
an  expenditure  intended  to  relieve  the  British  Government  of  future 
charges." 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  a  Malay  translation  of  an  English  text- 
book on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  is  used  as  a  reader  in  all  the 
native  schools,  and  in  the  English  schools  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
pxtra  subjects  of  the  code,  and  thus  may  be  taught.  The  elements 
of  agriculture  are  taught  as  a  specific  subject  in  the  Government 
schools  of  Ceylon,  for  which  a  primer  has  been  published  and  is  used.' 
The  rudiments  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  Fijian 
botanic  station  and  technical  school  at  Viti  Levu,  owing  to  which  the 
natives  have  learned  how  to  propagate  the  more  important  food  and 
economic  plants.  It  is  less  than  a  decade  since  agriculture  was  made 
a  part  of  the  general  educational  programme  of  the  lower  schools  of 
India,  but  already  there  are  many  good  text-books  both  in  English 
and  the  vernacular,  and  good  work  is  done.  The  change  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  placing  agricul- 
tural degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  on  the  same  footing  as  corre- 
sponding literary  and  scientific  degrees  for  admission  to  Government 
appointments.  For  over  six  years  now  the  Government  has 
labored  'Ho  make  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  primary  system  of  education  of  the  country."  The 
botanic  gardens  of  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  Africa, 
some  of  them  established  almost  twenty  years  ago,  are  all  teaching 
stations,  like  that  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Indeed,  their  primary  aim  is 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  agricultural  knowledge  and  methods  of 
the  Europeans.  The  duties  of  the  director  of  agriculture  of  Zanzibar 
are  chiefly  educational.  Natal  provides  for  the  teaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  in  three  European  schools  and  in  all  the  native 
schools,  and  fieldwork  is  compulsory  there  for  all  school  children, 
boys  and  girls  alike.  Practical  agricukure  is  taught  in  the  mission 
schools  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  Malta  the  third  reader  contains  short 
lessons  on  that  subject.** 

o  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools  in  the 
West  Indies.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  [England],  1901,  vol.  4,  pp. 
592-833. 

b  Wallace,  R.  H.  Agricultural  education  in  the  British  colonies.  Journal  Society 
of  Arts,  vol.  48,  pp.  336-339. 
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Elementary  agriculture  is  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  adopted  State  textbooks,  some  of  which  are  used 
in  parts  of  Australia.  Most  of  the  States  of  the  latter  country  are 
considering  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  their  schools,  but  are 
hampered  by  their  system  of  payment  by  subjects.  Victoria  gives 
her  broad  nature-studycoursesuch  an  agricidtural  trend  that  the  ques- 
tion seems  happily  solved  there.  Lectures  on  agriculture  are  given 
to  the  young  men  on  the  four  Government  experimental  farms  of  New 
South  Wales  who  live  there  for  two  years  each  for  the  sake  of  the 
experience  gained."  In  South  Australia  "agriculture  is  taught  as  a 
specific  subject  in  the  country  schools."  All  the  cjalonies  publish 
agricultural  bulletins,  which  are  sent  free  to  farmers  willing  to  pay 
the  postage. 

The  consideration  of  nature  study  in  Canada  included,  of  necessity, 
a  description  of  what  the  Dominion  is  accomplishing  in  elementary 
agricultural  instruction  in  her  schools.  It  is  not  easy  to  differentiate 
these  two  branches  throughout  the  eastern  Provinces,  for  in  many 
places  we,  in  the  United  States,  would  call  certain  teaching  agricul- 
tural which  in  Canada  goes  under  the  title  of  nature  study.  In  the 
Northwest  Territories,  however,  agriculture  proper  is  taught  in  Stand- 
ard V  of  the  public  schools,  following  nature  study  in  the  first  four 
standards.  The  so-called  "elementary  science"  of  Manitoba,  taught 
in  the  higher  four  standards  of  the  elementary  schools,  "is  rather  an 
elementary  form  of  agriculture  taught  according  to  the  method  of 
nature  study.  In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  work  in  nature 
study  of  the  first  four  forms  that  rather  approximates  elementary 
agriculture. 

The  minister  of  colonies  and  agriculture  of  Bolivia  has  issued  an  ele- 
mentary text-book  of  agriculture  for  the  primary  schools  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  probable  that  the  near  future  will  witness  a  considerable 
development  of  agricultural  education  in  a  nimiber  of  the  countries 
of  South  America. 

So  far  as  formal  instruction  in  schools  is  concerned,  there  is  but  I 
little  elementary  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  United  States.  I 
But  considering  the  fact  that  an  innovation  in  our  school  system 
must  work  its  way  slowly,  instead  of  being  put  in  practice  the  country 
oyer  by  order  of  the  Government,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  we  have 
GTery  cause  for  encouragement.  Manual  training  is  taught  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  cities  to-day,  wliile  only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  the 
movement  was  fighting  for  its  very  life.  The  effort  to  introduce 
agriculttu-e  into  the  curriculum  of  at  least  cm-  rural  schools  is  very 
recent,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the  result  of  successful 
nature-study  teaching  to  which  an  agricultural  trend  has  been  given. 

a  Wallace,  R.  H.  Agricultural  oducatioa  in  the  Britiah  uolonica.  Journal  SocietY 
ot  AjIb,  vol.  48,  p.  333, 
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To-day  no  other  educational  question  is  exciting  more  consideration 

I  than  that  of  teaching  agriculture  in  our  elementary  schools.  Since 
about  1901  this  agitation  has  spread  all  over  the  coxmtry,  and  has 
been  taken  up  by  bodies  differing  widely  in  purpose.  The  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West  were  perhaps  first  in  demanding  it,  but  before 
January  1,  1907,  the  movement  had  so  spread  that  at  present  an 
examination  of  teachers  in  agriculture  is  required  in  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  while  agriculture  is  required 
by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  One  sees,  then,  that  a  body 
of  teachers  is  growing  who  will  be  able  to  teach  agriculture  intelli- 
gently when  it  seems  best  to  do  so,  and  to  interest  their  pupils  in  it 
now.  The  teachers  themselves  have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  urged 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  State  educational  authorities  in 
more  than  12  States  and  Territories  have  done  likewise  by,  offering 
regular  combes  in  agriculture  in  their  State  normal  schools.  The  7 
State  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  furnishing  their  State  with  a 
host  of  teachers  with  some  equipment  for  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  similar  work  is  being  done  in  3  such  schools 
in  Illinois,  5  in  Missouri,  4  in  Nebraska,  2  each  in  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  and  Washington,  and  1  each  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Michi- 
gan, Porto  Rico,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  In  Missouri,  State  Superin- 
tendent Carrington  hiis  included  in  his  course  of  study,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  nine-tenths  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  not  only 
nature  study  in  the  first  four  grades,  but  a  study  of  *4Iow  plants 
grow''  for  the  spring  of  the  seventh  year,  and  a  definite  course  in 
agriculture  for  the  eighth  year,  and  he  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
The  Elements  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of  rural  teachers,  which  is 
exceptionally  good  in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  helpless  with  the 
subject  but  who  wish  to  do  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  committee  of  five  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
already  mentioned,"  recommended  that  agriculture  be  taught  in  the 
last  three  years  of  the  common  school,  but  that  it  be  not  made  man- 
datory upon  the  teacher  of  the  1-room  rural  school,  because  he  is 
apt  not  to  be  prepared  to  teach  the  subject,  and  often  the  school  year 
is  too  short  to  permit  an  addition  to  the  course  of  study  unless  tl^e 
age  of  leaving  school  be  raised.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here, 
in  passing,  that  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools 
of  France  and  Belgium  has  caused  parents  to  keep  their  children  in 
school  from  one  to  three  years  longer.  If  the  subject  were  well 
taught  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  result 

o  Industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.     Report  of  the  committee 
of  five,  National  Educational  Association,  1905. 
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should  not  obtain.  The  American  Civic  Association  is  urging  that 
elementary  agriculture  be  introduced  into  our  country  schools,  at 
lea&t  in  the  shape  of  gardening.  The  American  Iieague  of  Industrial 
Education,  oi^anized  in  1904,  has  for  its  ami  to  promote  "an  indus- 
trial public  school  system  which  should  include  tlie  teacliing  of  domes- 
tic science  and  both  agricultural  and  manual  training  in  all  public 
schools,"  and  "the  establi-shment  of  public  maivual- training  school 
farms  in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  and  of  as  many  such 
manual-training  school  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  all  cities,  by  State, 
municipal,  and  National  Governments,  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
every  boy  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  U>  earn  his  Uving  by  Iiis 
labor,  and  to  till  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  and  to  get  his  living  from 
the  land,"" 

Certain  of  the  State  universities  and  many  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  assisting  in  this  movement.  Cornell  University  is 
giving  an  ever  greater  agricultural  bearing  to  Ihc  bulletins  sent  to 
the  junior  naturalist  clubs  over  New  York  State,  and  the  State  edu- 
cational department  has  prepared  a  valuable  syllabus  on  agriculture 
for  the  elementary  schooLi  of  the  State.  Iowa  State  College  is  using 
all  its  influence  toward  int-eresting  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  in 
agriculture,  and  during  1006  an  extension  department  was  organized 
with  a  faculty  of  six  members.  The  Ohio  State  University  has 
employed  Mr.  A.  B.  Graham  as  superintendent  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion work,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  common  schools 
in  every  way  possible  in  extending  such  (wlucation.  Agriculture  is 
taught  in  a  number  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  where  State  Superin- 
tendent Cotton  has  for  some  time  been  publishing  monthly  bulletins 
to  prepare  the  teachers  for  such  instruction,  and  where  the  State 
board  of  education  is  at  present  recasting  the  course  of  study  so  as 
to  include  tliis  work  for  the  country  schools  of  the  State.  Purdue 
University  is  quietly  but  efficiently  working  toward  the  same 
end,  especially  by  stimulating  favorable  sentiment  in  the  farmers' 
institutes. 

Jhe  University  of  Illinois  has  from  the  beginning  led  this  move- 
ment in  its  State,  and  the  course  in  agriculture  which  is  followed 
in  many  of  the  rurdl  schools  uf  the  State  was  prepared  by  teachers 
in  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  course  is  arranged  by  months, 
and  a  large  number  of  experiments  are  outlined,  with  suggested 
observations. 

Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  any  educational  movement  is  gaining 
ground  may  be  gauged  by  the  rate  of  publication  of  text-books  on 

aTheteachingof  agriculture  in  the  rural  commOQ  srhools.  Ninth  report  committee 
on  methods  of  leitchiag  agriculture,  Aasucdalion  American  AgricultunU  College  and 
Experiment  Btations.     Office  of  Experiment  SlaLions.  circular  60.  1905,  ji.  4. 
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that  subject.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  one  in  question.  Begin- 
ning some  three  or  four  years  ago  with  texts  issued  hurriedly  to 
supply  the  first  demand,  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement, 
although  as  yet  we  have  none  in  America  comparable  to  those  of 
some  foreign  countries,  especially  of  France.  A  special  text  has 
been  written  for  the  use  of  the  Nebraska  schools,  and  others  have 
been  adopted  in  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Virginia,  most  of  the  counties  of  Marj-land  and  Florida,  and 
by  a  number  of  counties  in  California.  United  States  editions  of 
some  of  the  better  Canadian  books  have  been  published. 

In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Texas 
various  county  superintendents  have  solved  the  problem  of  promot- 
ing agricultural  education  where  formal  instruction  in  the  schools 
seemed  impossible  by  the  formation  of  boys'  agricultural  clubs,  and 
in  every  case  that  I  know  of  there  has  been  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  fftrmQTs'  institutes  and  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  move- 
ment in  Macoupin  County,  III,,"  was  started  in  1901  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  farmers'  institute,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  more  than 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  farmers  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
institute,  notwithstanding  several  advertising  schemes  which  he  had 
tried.  Finally  he  advertised  that  he  would  send  free  to  any  fanner 
boy  who  applied  as  much  of  the  finest  seed  com  procurable  in  the 
State  as  a  i-cent  stamp  would  carry,  the  boys  to  exhibit  their  prod- 
uct at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  farmers'  institute  and  receive  small 
prizes  for  the  best  com  raised.  Five  hundred  boys  responded. 
When  the  time  for  the  meeting  came  the  farmers  were  told  they 
might  stay  away  if  they  cared  to.  This  meeting  was  for  the  boys, 
who  were  there  by  scores  with  their  com.  It  was  judged  by  an 
expert  from  the  State  agricultural  college  and  pronounced  as  "fine 
a  display  of  com  as  he  ever  had  seen."  But  the  farmers  themselves 
were  there,  too — over  500  of  them — and  the  problem  had  b^en 
solved.  The  other  county  superintendents  of  schools  took  up  the 
idea,  organized  boys'  agricultural  clubs  in  their  schools,  and  gave 
pure-bred  seed  com  to  them  gratis.  The  boys  went  to  their  teachers 
with  their  difficulties  and  they  studied  the  problems  of  practical 
agriculture  together,  school  gardens  were  introduced,  and  the  move- 
ment before  long  spread  into  other  States. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  was  the  1,000  little  pyramids,  each  of  10  ears  of  com, 
grown  by  8,000  Illinois  boys,  members  of  these  clubs.  Many  of  the  ' 
counties  have  girls'  clubs  as  well,  the  members  of  which  do  practical 
work  in  domestic  economy,  horticulture,  and  floriculture,  all  with 
especial  reference  to  farm  life.     The  Ohio  State  University  has  fos- 

o  Crosby,  D.  J.  Boys'  agricultural  cluba.  Yearboolt  Duparlment  of  Agriculture, 
IWM.  pp.  489-4B6. 
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tered  this  movement  in  Ohio,  where,  in  three  years,  there  have  been 
oi^anized  35  boys'  chibs  in  22  counties,  with  an  increase  last  year  of 
100  per  cent.  The  univeraity  furnishes  to  those  children  of  rural 
schools  who  apply  packages  of  vegetable  seeds,  flower  seeds,  seed 
com,  and  litmus  paper  for  testing  the  acidity  of  soils.  The  Texas 
Farmers'  Congress  cares  for  a  like  movement  in  its  State,  where  the 
girls  are  aa  much  looked  after  as  the  boys.  In  Iowa  Superintendents 
Miller,  of  Keokuk  County,  and  Ports,  of  Iowa  County,  organized 
boys"  agricultural  clubs  in  1904,  within  twelve  days  of  each  other. 
Both  undertakings  were  even  more  successful  in  1905  than  in  1904, 
when  each  numbered  over  300  active  members.  Miss  Laura  Fitch, 
superintendent  of  the  Lucas  County  schools,  held  a  school  fair  during 
the  fall  of  1905,  at  which  the  products  of  her  boys'  and  girls'  club 
were  exhibited.  The  agricultural  products  were  judged  by  Professor 
Holden,  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  who  gave  a  lecture  to 
schoolboys  only  on  the  selection  and  testing  of  seed  com,  which 
held  the  attention  of  the  little  fellows  from  start  to  finish.  Miss 
Rausch,  professor  of  domestic  science,  was  present  also,  and  talked 
to  the  girls  and  their  mothers.  A  small  admission  fee  was  chained 
all  except  exhibitors,  and  almost  600  people  of  the  county  paid  to 
see  the  handiwork  of  their  school  children,  of  which  the  local  papers 
and  the  judges  spoke  very  highly.  Miss  Fitch  believes  the  schools 
of  her  county  are  doing  better  all-round  work  for  this  one  feature 
and  that  the  children  are  more  interested  in  their  school  work  than 
ever  before.  A  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  Mason  County,  III., 
have  learned  in  their  club  to  raise  com  of  such  a  grade  that  it  readily 
sold  for  $1.50  per  bushel,  while  that  of  their  fathers  was  bringing 
the  customary  40  cents." 

In  working  over  the  material  for  this  study  two  surprises  were 
experienced,  so  gratifying  that  they  must  be  mentioned  here  in  some 
detail.  As  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  desert  of  school  and  agri- 
cultural reports  there  stand  out  the  1905  report  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Kern, 
superintendent  of  the  Winnebago  County,  III.,  schools,  and  the  1905 
report  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  later.  Superintendent  Kern's  report  of  80  pages  is  unhke  any 
other  school  report  I  have  ever  seen.  At  first  glance  it  is  more  like 
the  catalogue  of  an  expensive  finishing  school.  Printed  on  fine 
book  paper,  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  pictures,  all  of  them 
beautiful  except  where  one  ia  used  occasionally  to  preach  a  lesson 
not  to  be  enforced  otherwise,  2  or  3  pages  of  figures  which  are  really 
eloquent  in  their  exposition  of  how  much  cheaper  a  fine  consolidated 
township  school  is  than  half  a  dozen  small,  inefficient  1-room  schools, 
descriptions  of  school  gardens,  boys'  agricultural  clubs,  and  girls' 

B  Industrial   cducalion   in  schools  for  niral  comm unities.     Report 
five,  N.  B.  A.,  1905,  p.  60. 
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home  culture  clubs — it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  gave  the  Winnebago  Coimty  schools  a  special  gold  medal 
for  their  educational  exhibit.  A  large  share  of  the  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  school  gardens,  of  the  work,  done  by 
the  boys'  and  giris'  clubs  (which  have  now  over  500  and  300  mem- 
bers, respectively),  and  of  the  two  days'  excursion  made  each  year 
by  them  to  some  State  agricultural  college.  There  is  also  a  plea  for 
more  extensive  work  along  the  same  lines  and  for  the  beautifying  of 
the  school  houses  and  groimds  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and 
flowers  around  them.  In  a  coimty  where  the  farmers  are  already 
raising  50  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  school  gardens  and  boys'  clubs 
have  been  heartily  indorsed  by  the  farmers'  institute,  because  many 
members  of  the  club  raise  over  100  bushels  per  acre  yeariy,  some  125, 
and  one  boy  150.  The  Illinois  experiment  station  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  sugar  beets  could  profitably  be  raised  in  the  State; 
70  of  the  Winnebago  boys  tried  it  and  sent  in  to  the  station  the 
finest  beets  received  that  year.  The  club  maintains  a  lecture  course 
of  its  own  and  has  experts  from  neighboring  States  come  and  speak 
on  their  special  lines  of  work.  The  farmers  now  offer  cash  prizes  for 
the  best  products  instead  of  asking  the  merchants  of  Rockford  to 
donate  prizes  in  goods,  which  the  merchants  are  willing  to  do,  how- 
ever. From  200  to  300  persons  go  annually  on  the  excursion  of  the 
club,  for  which  the  railroads  have  made  rates  of  about  half  a  cent  a 
mile,  considering  that  to  be  nothing  more  than  business  policy. 
Two  visits  have  been  made  to  Urbana,  111.,  one  to  Madison,  Wis., 
and  one  to  Ames,  Iowa,  over  300  miles  away.  The  circulating  libra- 
ries sent  from  one  school  to  another  contain,  partly  at  the  request  of 
the  pupils,  a  greater  proportion  of  agricultural  books  and  pamphlets 
every  year. 

The  influence  of  such  organizations  upon  education  is  felt  now 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  districts  each  year,  from  Michi- 
gan to  Texas,  from  Kansas  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  described  this  movement  in  the  1904 
Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  noting  some  .of  the  results  observed  he  says  that  the  boys  have 
learned  to  observe  more  closely  the  crops  and  things  affecting  the 
crops;  they  have  met  and  learned  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  improvement  of  crops;  they  have  learned  to  keep  simple  accounts, 
to  read  good  literature,  and  to  know  the  sources  of  agricultural  litera- 
ture; their  views  have  been  broadened  by  contact  with  others  and 
by  visiting  institutions  of  learning,  and  finally  the  power  of  taking 
the  initiative  has  in  many  cases  been  strongly  developed  in  them. 
Collectively,  the  social  instinct — of  almost  paramoimt  importance  in 
rural  districts — has  been  developed  in  them,  while  the  influence  upon 
the  communities  has  been  most  wholesome.     This  last-named  result 
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can  be  seen  in  many  ways.  In  Illinois,  for  instance,  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  most  of  the  counties 
one  or  two  meetings  of  the  local  institutes  each  year  are  given  over 
to  the  school  children  and  teachers,  while  often  the  teachers'  and 
farmers'  institutes  unite  for  a  iheeting.  Indeed,  during  1904-5  the 
total  attendance  at  the  farmers'  institutes  in  Illinois  was  in  roimd 
numbers:  Farmers,  20,000;  wives,  10,000;  teachers,  2,000;  pupils, 
20,000. 

In  1904  the  Scott  County  Institute  gave  as  a  first  premium  for 
com  judging  by  school  boys  a  trip  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
two  weeks'  instruction  at^the  college  of  agriculture.  So  many  coim- 
ties  in  1905  did  the  same  that  the  dean  of  the  college  arranged  for 
two  weeks  of  suitable  instruction  for  boys  during  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1906,  in  such  things  as  the  study  of  com,  stock  judging, 
rope  tying  and  splicing,  milk  testing,  etc.,  a  course  which  some  eighty 
school  boys  attended.  The  county  superintendents  and  individual 
teachers  cooperated  to  encourage  com  judging  contests,  and  most 
school  boards  and  teachers  accepted  the  two  weeks  spent  in  the  col- 
lege as  the  full  equivalent  for  the  time  lost  from  the  home  school. 
An  elementary  course  in  agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  State 
course  of  study  for  common  schools  at  the  demand  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute,  which  has  also  induced  the  State  normal  schools 
to  teach  agriculture  to  all  their  students. 

This  brings  us  to  the  1905  report  of  this  organization,  which  is  a 
most  notable  one.  It  has  scores  of  illustrations,  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  both  agriculture  and  education  in  Illinois.  It  con- 
tains the  addresses  of  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  of  Cornell  University,  on 
The  Relation  of  the  Fann  Home  to  the  University;  of  Superintendent 
O.  J.  Kern  on  Boys'  Clubs;  of  Dr.  David  Felmley  on  Domestic  Science 
in  the  Normal  Schools;  of  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Menomonie,  Wis.,  on  What  the  Country  Schools  Should 
Do  for  the  Country  Boy  and  Girl;  and  of  Prof.  O.  T.  Bright,  for 
eleven  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Cook  County,  111.,  schools, 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Farmers'  Schools.  And  this  was  not  a 
teachers'  convention.  Along  with  these  addresses  there  were  others 
by  some  of  the  greatest  agricultural  experts  of  the  Middle  West. 
Surely  great  progress  has  already  been  made  when  a  host  of  farmers 
and  their  wives  come  together  from  all  over  a  large  State  to  have  such 
a  feast  serv^ed  to  them.  I  feel  strongly  that  everj*  teacher  who  is  able 
to  obtain  this  report  ought  to  read  it  as  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
as  if  it  had  been  promulgated  as  an  educational  document. 

There  are  some  few  primary  schools  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  basal  instniction  is  agricultural,  where  the  boys  are  taught,  young 
as  they  are,  to  become  practically  self-supporting,  and  so  independ- 
ent, but  without  any  neglect  of  formal  edvie^AioTi',  ^>d!aa^^*OMiX>Ss^\si 
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say,  quite  like  the  famous  Abbotsholme  in  England,  except  that  they 
are  lacking  in  sufficient  equipment,  and  that,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  are  farm  schools  for  indigent  boys,  or  for  waifs  not  yet 
vicious,  but  who  have  been  committed  for  vagrancy.  Best  of  all 
these  schools  and  most  widely  knowm  is  the  Boston  Asylimi  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys,  on  Thompsons  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  a 
school  with  ninety-two  years  behind  it.  Only  boys  of  good  morals 
and  fair  physique  will  be  accepted  at  this  institution,  on  being  relin- 
quished by  parents  or  guardian  until  they  are  21.  Boys  work  half  of 
each  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half.  All  the  common  branches 
are  taught,  and  a  diploma  admits  without  examination  to  the  Boston 
high  schools.  A  number  of  industries  are  taught,  and  well  taught, 
while  all  in  turn  help  with  the  making  and  mending  of  clothes,  cook- 
ing, baking,  laundering,  and  farm  work.  For  many  years  "simple 
instruction  in  the  sowing  of  seed,  care  of  crops,  harvesting,  etc.,"  has 
been  given,  and  in  1902  a  course  in  agriculture,  under  a  trained  col- 
lege man,  was  begun,  which  extends  through  all  the  grades,  and  with 
which  the  instruction  in  all  the  other  branches  is  correlated,  so  that  it 
is  probably  the  first  grammar  school  in  the  country  to  offer  a  basal 
course  in  agriculture.  The  island  is  well  stocked  with  animals  and 
fowls,  and  the  economic  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized;  for  exam- 
ple, one  class  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  brown-tailed  moth  off  the 
island,  another  wages  war  relentlessly  on  the  mosquitoes,  each  with 
success.  One  of  the  boys  writes,  spontaneously,  "every  month  we 
have  an  examination  in  agriculture,  and  most  of  the  boys  like  it  very 
D0LUch."     Surely  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  Plmnmer  Farm  School,  on  Winter  Island,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a 
smaller  institution  of  the  same  kind,  sixty  years  old,  usually  with  30 
to  40  boys  in  attendance,  and  is  giving  proportionately  as  good 
results.  From  the  Boys'  Busy  Life  Club  of  Milwaukee,  managed  by 
the  junior  probation  officer  of  the  city,  has  grown  the  Wisconsin  Home 
and  Farm  School,  opened  in  1903  at  Delafield  to  indigent  or  neglected 
boys  from  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality or  creed,  the  nimiber  being  limited  only  by  the  support  received. 

The  Grood  Will  Farm,  at  East  Fairfield,  Me.,  is  unique  in  that  it 
offers  the  same  advantages  to  girls  as  to  boys,  and  has  been  successful 
through  many  years,  though  dependent  from  month  to  month  upon 
voluntary  contributions.  The  Beulah  Home,  at  Boyne,  Mich.,  is  a 
farm  school  of  120  acres  for  boys  of  any  religious  faith,  where  nothing 
is  given  the  boys  free,  work  is  not  compulsory,  though  study  is,  but 
the  boys  get  credit  slips  for  all  that  they  do.  The  boys  govern  them- 
selves and  staying  at  the  school  is  not  compulsory,  but  there  are  no 
desertions.  The  boys  are  allowed  to  work  away  from  the  school  dur- 
ing the  twelve  weeks  of  summer  vacation,  and  have  the  money  they 
receive  for  their  own  use. 
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A  remarkable  iiistitutiou  with  a  remarkable  history  is  the  Berk- 
shire Industrial  Farm,  at  Canaan  Four  Comers,  N.  T.,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  charity,  and  la  for  just  the  boys  whom  the 
schools  mentioned  above  refuse  to  take,  that  is,  the  "unruly,  vagrant, 
and  vicious,"  and  even  for  young  criminals,  who  may  be  allowed  to  go 
there  by  judges  knowing  of  the  school  and  of  its  twenty  years  of* 
successful  efforts  at  making  citizens.  There  are  usually  from  70  to 
100  boys  there,  some  of  them  verj'  young  indeed,  who  are  kejtt  in 
almost  a  separate  environment  from  the  older  ones.  Almost  nil  the 
boya  who  have  been  there  have  been  transformed  into  good  men  and 
good  citizens  by  "a  course  of  steady  and  interesting  work  for  mind 
and  body,  imposed  by  an  authority  at  once  kind  and  inflexible; 
*  *  *  the  habit  of  work  becomes  fixed  only  by  keeping  the  boy 
constantly  and  usefully  employed."  Manual  training  in  other  thau 
agricultural  lines  is  taught,  but  Superintendent  Mayo  has  not  found 
such  good  effects  as  from  agriculture — from  teaching  the  boys  to  make 
an  honest  living  for  themselves  out  of  doors,  in  the  country.  In 
Everybody's  Magazine  for  October,  1905,  appeared  an  article  by 
Eugene  Wood  entitled  "A  school  for  boys,"  describing  the  admirable 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  maintained  by  the  State 
for  boys  convicted  of  habitual  truancy  or  petty  crimes.  The  article 
is  replete  with  cases  of  men  now  prominent  in  business  and  social 
life  who  go  back  to  Lancaster  to  visit,  with  gratitude,  the  school  that 
"made  men  of  them,"  and  of  boys  who  call  Lancaster  "home"  as  if 
they  mean  it.  Since  then  the  press  has  often  contained  letters  from 
parents  asking  why  there  were  not  such  schools  to  wliich  they  might 
send  their  boys  for  both  education  and  training.  In  1901  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  the  statement  of  a  widely  traveled  and  highly 
educated  man:  "It  is  an  interesting  and  curious  fact  that  the  three 
beat  boys'  schools  in  the  country  are  available  only  to  Indians  or 
negroes  (Hampton  and  Tuskegee)  or  boys  from  indigent  families 
(Thompsons  Island)."  Statements  from  all  the  schools  mentioned' 
above  remind  one  forcibly  of  those  to  which  Mr,  Wood  has  given  such 
wide  publicity. 

In  April,  1897,  E>lmond  Deraohns  published  in  Paris  his  book, 
"A  quoi  tient  la  superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons,"  which  in  a  few- 
weeks  ran  through  some  ten  editions,  and  was  quickly  translated 
into  many  other  languages."  Few  books  of  recent  times  have  stirred 
whole  nations  to  thought  more  than  this  one  has  done.  M.  Demo- 
lins,  one  of  France's  most  scientiGc  economists,  asserts  in  the  begin- 
ning that  "every  nation  organizes  its  education  in  its  own  image, 
in  view  of  its  habits  and  customs,"  and  that  if  a  nation  is  to  thrive 
its  educational  system  must  above  all  else  "prepare  men  capable  of 

"Demolina,  Edmond.     .\iiglo-Saion  super iority,  1898. 
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creating  for  themselves  independent  positions  and  really  taking  care 
of  themselves."  From  this  view  point  he  discusses  the  question, 
''  Does  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  English  school  system  form 
men?"  and  answers  his  first  two  questions  in  the  negative,  the  last  in 
the  affirmative.  But  it  is  not  the  great  English  ''public  schools" — 
Eton,  Rugby,  etc. — ^which  are  conmiended,  but  rather  such  schools 
as  Abbotsholme  and  Bedales,  which  M.  Demolins  describes  in  detail, 
and  to  which  he  gives  his  unqualified  approval,  for  such  schools  are 
first  of  all  for  the  prime  purpose  of  forming  men  capable  of  taking  the 
initiative.  It  is  directly  owing  to  this  book  that  other  such  schools 
have  been  founded  in  IVance,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  of  one  of  them  that  has  failed  "of  success. 

Certainly  this  book  and  its  fundamental  questions  are  germane  to 
om*  consideration.  Do  our  schools,  with  their  course  of  study  decided 
beforehand  by  college  entrance  requirements,  form  men?  We  need 
not  be  pessimistic,  of  course.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  has  brought  us  a*  long  way  in  the  right  direction. 
But  these  are  not  available  to  rural  children,  nor  is  the  most  funda- 
mental science  of  all — agriculture — provided  for,  as  at  Abbotsholme 
and  its  prototypes,  where  agriculture  is  made  the  basal  study.  We 
are  not  deprived  of  models,  however,  either  in  primary  or  secondary 
schools.  Thompsons  Island,  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  School, 
and  like  institutions  unquestionably  do  form  men,  and  that  from 
material  not  inferior  at  all,  but  rather  misdirected  in  the  beginning, 
so  that  the  results  are  the  more  marvelous.  Is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  such  examples  as  these,  and  the  few  large  secondary  schools  of 
analogous  methods,  should  have  so  long  fulfilled  their  own  mission 
without  teaching  us  more  about  the  best  system  of  education — that 
which  should  give  its  special  attention  to  forming  men? 

We  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  in  our  country  another  class  of 
schools,  about  which  but  little  is  generally  known,  whose  sole  purpose 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  form  men  and  women  rather  than 
scholars,  namely,  the  Indian  schools  of  the  United  States.  Each 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  since  1882  has 
been  a  record  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  Indian  students  capable 
of  creating  independent  positions  for  themselves,  and  really  taking 
care  of  themselves.  Since  Miss  Estelle  Reel  became  superintendent, 
in  1887,  the  teaching  has  been  given  more  and  more  an  agricultural 
bearing,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  ''Twenty-five  per 
cent  more  Indians  are  self-supporting  now  than  ten  years  ago,"  she 
says  in  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Indian  schools.  Wher- 
ever the  schools  are  large  enough  to  conmiand  the  facilities,  those 
industries  are  taught  which  the  Indian  might  use  at  or  near  his  own 
home.     Most  of  the  young  Indians  go  back  to  their  allotments,  upon 
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which  the  teachers  urge  them  to  make  their  homes,  instead  of  leasing 
their  land  or  neglecting  it  for  town  hfe.  Consequently,  of  all  the 
occupations  open  to  them,  those  of  farming,  dairying,  and  stock 
raising  are  of  most  importance.  In  1901  Miss  Reel  issued  a  course 
of  study  to  be  followed  in  all  these  schools,  which  had  been  worked 
out  during  three  years  of  planning  and  observation.  This  course 
pays  more  attention  to  gardening  and  agriculture  than  to  any  other 
subject,  gives  full  outlines  of  tho  work  by  years,  requires  gardening 
and  practical  work  from  the  first  school  year  to  the  end,  and  gives 
concrete  instances  of  ways  in  which  various  agents  and  teachers 
have  made  the  work  interesting  to  the  boys  and  girls,  instead  of 
drudgery,  as  the  Indian  naturally  considers  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
The  students  are  taught  how  best  to  raise  and  preserve  the  grasses 
which  they  use  in  basket  making,  and  several  distinctly  indigenous 
arts  are  thus  preserved. 

The  results  are  admirable.  Subsequent  reports  show  increased 
interest  in  agriculture  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Chil- 
dren in  schools  near  their  own  homes  carry  home  vegetables  which 
they  have  raised  and  cook  them  for  their  parents,  so  that  a  diet 
partly  vegetable — formerly  a  rare  occurrence— is  now  a  more  usual 
thing  among  the  adult  Indians.  The  graduates  who  go  back  to  farm 
their  allotments  necessarily  give  up  a  nomadic  life.  The  "blanket 
Indian  "  is  fast  disappearing.  Miss  Reel  in  1904  reported  having  seen 
small  gardens  near  tepees,  in  a  few  places  "the  direct  outcome  of 
the  instruction  at  school."  Agriculture  is  teaching  the  Indian  the 
importance  of  steady  habits  to  an  extent  he  has  never  learned  before. 
Above  all,  it  has  taught  him  to  be  self-supporting  and  not  to  depend 
upon  Government  rations  and  allowances.  It  has  already  raised 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  level  of 
American  citizenship,  so  that  the  time  is  already  at  hand  when  the 
Five  Nations  will  cease  to  exist  and  will  become  merged  into  our  own 
people. 

There  are  in  the  South  a  number  of  schools  for  colored  people 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  just  described,  such  as  the  Brick  Agri- 
cultural, Industrial,  and  Normal  School,  at  Enfield,  N,  C,  which  has 
over  1,100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  which  has  a  consider- 
able endowment.  But  most  ot  these  schools  accommodate  their 
curriculum  more  or  less  to  the  craving  of  the  negro  for  a  literary  edu- 
cation, more  than  seems  best  if  there  be  kept  in  view  what  we  have 
assumed  to  be  tho  true  ideal  of  education — to  make  men;  and  exam- 
ples of  the  better  of  these  schools  wiU  find  consideration  later. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  and  gen- 
eral introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural  school  curriculum; 
obstacles  so  serious  that  the  committee  of  five  of  the  National  Edu- 
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cational  Association  recommended  ^  that  ''any  law  making  manda- 
tory the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  or 
domestic  science  in  the  entire  body  of  rural  schools  within  a  State 
is  imwise;"  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that,  grave  as  the  difficulties 
confronting  us  are,  they  are  not  insuperable.  The  lack  of  good  text- 
books is  less  and  less  apparent,  and  in  a  number  of  States  the  lack 
of  properly  trained  teachers,  as  well,  is  becoming  less.  This  latter 
deficiency  is  the  one  which  appears  gravest  to  the  committee  of  five, 
and  to  it  are  due  in  large  part  the  failures  of  the  past.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  trouble  is  our  national  one — that  of  the  lack  of  profes- 
sional training  for  rural  teachers,  and,  consequently,  their  lack  of 
initiative  and  their  necessary  dependence  upon  text-books.  This  is 
being  overcome  somewhat  in  certain  States  which,  like  Michigan,  are 
establishing  small  county  or  district  training  schools  for  rural  teach- 
ers and  instructing  them  in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  among  other 
things.  A  dozen  other  difficulties  might  be  chronicled,  such  as  the 
short  school  year,  already  overcrowded  programme,  lack  of  equipment, 
great  number  of  recitations  each  day,  etc.;  but  these  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  phrase,  "inefficiency  of  our  rural  schools." 
Their  condition  certainly  is  not  one  most  to  be  desired.  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  their  pupils  never  go  to  any  other  school,  but  their 
curriculum  shows  the  constant  struggle  to  fit  the  5  per  cent  to  go  to 
a  high  school  with  a  course  governed,  in  turn,  by  the  college  entrance 
requirements.*^  Is  there  any  remedy?  There  seem  to  me  to  be  two, 
each  of  them  needed:  (1)  Consolidated  schools,  and  (2)  nature  study 
and  the  elements  of  agriculture  taught  as  best  may  be  done  under 
the  circumstances. 

To  consider  the  second  rubric  first,  the  committee  of  five  recom- 
mends that  teachers  in  all  the  States  be  made  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  teaching  as  soon  as  possible,  by  (1)  statutory  provision 
requiring  all  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  pass  an  examination  in 
nature  study  and  elementaiy  agriculture  (which  wc  have  already 
seen  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  States) ;  and  (2)  by  including  at 
least  one  book  on  agricultural  instruction  in  each  teachers^  reading 
circle  course  in  States  having  such  a  course.  One  might  suggest,  in 
addition,  that  the  State  agricultural  colleges  should  provide  short 
courses  for  teachers,  and  especially  should  offer  such  courses  during 
the  summer.  All  normal  schools  ought  to  introduce  agricultural 
courses  as  soon  as  possible,  as  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  States. 
Indeed,  the  most  admirable  plan  at  present  is  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  provincial  normal  school  and  the  agricultural  college  are 

o  Industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.    Report  committee  of  five, 
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aSiliatod  and  all  normal  students  are  required  to  take  certain  short 
courees  in  the  college.  But  even  M'ithout  such  professional  training 
as  teachers  must  have,  to  do  the  beat  work,  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  may  be  attained  whero  an  active  and  earnest  effort  toward 
that  end  is  put  forth."  Thpre  have  been  noted  above  instances  of 
remarkable  success  in  those  States  where  the  teaching  of  agricuHuro 
is  made  compulsory.  Superintendent  Carrington,  of  Missouri,  him- 
self one  of  the  committee  of  five,  states  in  his  course  of  study  (p.  48), 
and  he  speaks  from  experience,  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
have  training  in  scientific  agriculture  to  teach  this  work  well."  In 
many  an  isolated  county  of  the  Middle  West  an  enthusiastic  county 
superintendent  of  schools  has  secured  magnificent  results  by  inter- 
esting the  children  themselves  and  by  obtaining  the  coopejation  of 
the  local  farmers'  institute  and  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and 
so  has  fairly  force^i  his  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  instruction  along 
the  line  of  greatest  interest. 

Afl  with  nature  study,  this  is  a  subject  which  the  teacher  should 
know  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  pupils 
are  wisely  directed  in  this  branch  it  will  not  be  demoralizing  to  the 
school,  the  pupils,  or  the  teacher  for  the  latter  to  work  along  with 
the  children  and  to  allow  them,  to  do  as  much  of  the  teaching  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  a  number  of  pamphlets  which  the  school  should  have  for  its 
use,  among  them  an  excellent  bibliography  **  of  works  on  elementary 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  reference  works;  Olbce  of  Experiment 
Stations  Circular  No.  60,'  already  referred  to;  and  a  large  number  of 
farmers'  bulletins,  especially  Nos.  54,  109,  and  218.  The  report  ot 
the  committee  of  five ''  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everj-  teacher.  The 
teachers  of  Missouri  have  been  very  succe-isful  with  the  Elements  of 
Agriculture  for  Public  Schools,  published  by  Superintendent  Car- 
rington in  1904,  which  is  just  the  tiling  for  teachers  who  are  willing 
but  who  lack  initiative.  The  Illinois  Course  of  Study,  which  is 
already  largely  used  throughout  the  Middle  West,  contains  an 
outline  of  agricidtural  teaching  prepared  by  Dean  Davenport, 
of  the  State  agricultural  college,  which  is  successfully  used  in  its 
home  State.     From  the   publisher  of   the   course   of  study  can   be 
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obtained,  at  1  cent  each,  pamphlets^  in  five  series  of  a  dozen  each,  on 
the  study  of  farm  crops,  farm  animals,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
animal  husbandry,  all  written  by  experts.  Each  school  should  have 
the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station  of  its  own  State  sent  free  on 
request,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  bulletins  on  nature  study 
mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  There  is  by  no  means  a  dearth  of  material — 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  attack  the  problem  with  suflB- 
cient  energy  and  tact. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  write  this  chapter  without  making  a  good 
part  of  it  an  argument  for  the  consolidated  school.  The  advantages 
are  many,  the  disadvantages  are  so  few  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 
Experiments  in  some  thirty  States  have  shown  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
transport  the  child  to  the  school  than  to  bring  the  school  to  the  child. 
Not  only  is  the  actual  expense  less,  but  there  results  a  much  better 
building  of  several  rooms,  hygienic  and  with  modem  equipment, 
better  teachers,  longer  recitation  periods,  avoidance  of  exposure  to 
the  weather,  longer  school  years,  increased  average  attendance,  and  a 
raising  of  the  age  when  fhe  children  leave  school,  as  well  as  a  multi- 
tude of  other  advantages.  Half  of  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  go  to  rural  schools,  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
their  schools  be  efficient,  but  that  is  impossible  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  only  remedy  is  consolidation.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  at 
the  head  of  the  Macdonald  educational  movement  in  Canada,  said 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Ontario  farmers:  ** Suppose  you 
start  for  a  creamery  with  100  pounds  of  milk,  and  45  pounds  leak 
out  on  the  way,  could  you  make  your  business  pay?  And  still,  of 
every  100  children  in  your  elementary  schools,  45  of  them  fall  out 
by  the  way — in  other  words,  the  average  attendance  is  but  55  per 
cent  of  the  school  children.  The  consolidated  schools  in  the  five 
eastern  Provinces,  with  their  gardens,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
economy,  now  bring  97  of  every  100  children  to  school  every  day — 
and  with  no  additional  expense  to  you."  Doctor  Robertson's  reason- 
ing is  cogent  here.  County  superintendents  who  have  one  or  more 
consolidated  schools  are  annually  publishing  statistics  showing  a 
largely  increased  number  of  boys  and  girls  over  the  age  of  14  over 
the  number  before  or  the  number  of  such  pupils  in  groups  of  analo- 
gous schools.  Consolidated  schools  would  not  only  make  possible 
able  teaching  of  agriculture,  but  would  also  make  the  consolidated 
rural  school  as  efficient  in  every  way  as  are  the  schools  of  our  towns. 

<>  Parker's  agricultural  leaflets. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
SECONDARY  AGKICin.TURAI.  EDUCATION. 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  a^pultural  education 
is  of  more  importance  to  Erancethan  to  many  other  countries,  because, 
owing  to  the  law  of  divided  inheritance,  most  of  the  aona  of  French 
peasants  will  one  day  have  a  strip  of  land  of  their  own,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  first  purchase  one  with  their  aav-ings,  as  many  are  doing.  In 
small  communes  one  person  in  every  four  is  a  proprietor.  When- 
ever anylarge  estate  comes  on  the  market  it  is  bought  up  bya  syndi- 
cate or  speculator  and  cut  up  into  small  farms,  which  are  at  once 
snapped  up  by  peasants."  It  is  largely  because  of  this  condition 
that  France  has  such  an  excellent  agricultural  system  and  that  the 
agricultural  schools  which  the  Government  ranks  as  secondary  are 
really  on  a  par  with  the  higher  institutions  of  several  other  countries. 

Instead  of  maintaining  a  large  number  of  small  secondary  agri- 
cultural schools,  France  supports  three  large  national  agricidtural 
schools  in  widely  separat«d  districts,  at  Grignon,  Montpellier,  and 
Rennes,  with  the  purpose  of  "disseminating  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  country  the  great  discoveries  of  modem  science,  in  order  that 
the  educational  standard  of  the  rural  landed  proprietors  and  farmers 
shall  be  raised  so  as  to  make  them  enlightened  and  expert  agricul- 
ttiriats."  The  teaching  staff  of  each  is  about  25  and  the  course  of 
study  covers  two  years,  but  great  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
curriculum  is  allowed,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Republic.  Grignon  deals  especially  with  artificial  pasturage,  the  cul- 
tivation of  cereals,  stock  breeding,  and  the  wine  industries  of  north- 
em  France.  At  Montpellier,  where  students  from  most  of  the  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe  congregate,  the  types  of  agriculture  prevailing 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean  are  studied,  especially  vine  and 
olive  culture,  sheep  farming,  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  making 
of  wine  and  olive  oil.  Rennes  pays  special  attention  to  cider  making, 
pasturing,  farming  on  the  metayer  system  (on  shares),  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  moat  importance  in  western  France.  The 
students  of  all  tkree  of  these  schools  must  spend  their  vacation  on  a 
farm,  and  report  what  takes  plac«  there. 

a  Brereton,  Cluudaaley.  The  rural  echooln  ot  northwest  France.  Special  reporla 
on  educational  eutiji'Ctfl  [England],  vol.  7,  1902,  p.  217. 
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Four  special  schools  should  be  included  here,  namely,  the  National 
School  of  Horticulture  at  Versailles,  of  Agricultural  Industries  at 
Douai,  of  Dairy  Farming  at  Mamirolle,  and  the  Colonial  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Tunis.  The  course  of  study  of  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture extends  over  three  years,  tuition  is  free,  and  40  pupils  only 
are  admitted  annually,  although  foreigners  may  be  admitted  by 
special  permission.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sections, 
from  one  of  which  to  another  the  pupil  passes  each  fortnight:  The 
growing  of  fruit  trees,  of  early  vegetables,  of  hothouse  plants,  flower 
gardening  in  the  open  air,  ornamental  arboriculture,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, and  work  in  the  shops.  Under  no  consideration  may  a  for- 
eigner be  admitted  to  the  National  School  of  Agricultural  Industries 
at  Douai,  which  sends  out  trained  managers  and  foremen  capable 
of  directing  brewing,  distilling,  sugar  making,  cheese  making,  and 
of  executing  the  orders  of  chemists  and  engineers  in  an  intelligent 
spirit.  The.  course  of  study  lasts  two  years  and  the  holidays  are 
spent  by  students  in  private  factories.  The  Mamirolle  Dairy  School 
was  organized  to  perfect  methods  of  making  GruySre  cheese,  but  now 
teaches  everything  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  of 
the  diflFerent  kinds  of  cheese  suited  to  the  French  market.  The 
course  lasts  but  one  year,  and  foreigners  may  be  admitted  only  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  not  applied  for  by  a  French  student — practically 
an  unheard-of  thing. 

The  Colonial  Agricultural  School  at  Tunis  was  organized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  agriculture  most  prevalent  in 
Tunis  and  the  French  colonies,  and  is  quite  like  the  three  national 
schools  in  France,  with  a  two-year  course.  An  experimental  gar- 
den and  orchard  in  connection  collects  plants  and  fruit  trees  from  all 
climates,  and  tests  which  are  most  suitable  for  propagation  in  north- 
em  Africa.  Large  numbers  of  young  olive  trees  are  produced,  which 
are  sold  to  colonists  at  low  rates. 

Both  agricultural  '^schools^'  and  agricultural  ^'sections"  are 
included  in  the  Belgian  scheme  of  secondary  education,®  the  former 
giving  exclusively  professional  instruction,  while  in  the  latter  a  part 
of  the  time  is  given  to  the  general  education  of  the  students.  The 
agricultural  schools  have  a  three-year  course  with  the  exception  of 
Huy,  where  study  lasts  but  two  years.  These  schools  are  for  farm- 
ers^ sons  who  intend  to  continue  in  their  fathers'  vocation;  tuition 
is  free,  and  the  State  giv?s  scholarships  to  deserving  students,  all  of 
whom  must  have  been  through  the  elementary  schools.  There  are 
eighteen  of  these  schools,  and  to  graduate  from  one  of  them  a  boy 
must  pass  a  Government  examination.  A  Government  official 
writes:  "The  greatest  service  these  schools  have  rendered  has  been 

o  Agriculture  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.     Minist^re  de  T Agriculture,  1904. 
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to  raise  the  agricultural  profession  to  an  interesting  art  which  fasci- 
nates the  learner,  and  which  he  never  desires  to  abandon." 

In  the  agricultural  sections  young  farmers  may  get  a  general,  as 
well  as  a  professional,  education,  and  the  transformation  of  an  agri- 
cultural school  into  a  "section"  has  made  many  a  school  more  popu- 
lar and  succe^isful.  Thirty  publi*^  and  private  secondary  schoola 
^ve  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  at  least  once  a 
week  througliout  the  year,  outlining  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  Doctor  Tnie,  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  suggests  that  this  plan  might  easily  be  adopted  in 
the  rural  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  doubtless  it  would 
be  of  great  value.  Excm^ions  to  the  best  farms  and  orchards  in 
the  neighborhood  are  a  feature  of  all  the  Belgian  schools.  There 
are  four  agricultural  sections  for  girls  in  the  Kingdom,  and  several 
high  schools  of  agriculture,  with  courses  of  at  least  two  years  for 
girls.  For  the  children  of  small  farmers  and  gardeners  who  can  not 
attend  one  of  these  secondary  schools  the  State  has  arranged  analo- 
gous courses,  to  be  given  at  most  of  the  rural  centers  of  importance, 
which  may  he  attended  only  by  graduates  of  the  primary  schools. 
Secondarj'  agricultural  education  is  given  at  the  State  reformatory 
at  Ruysselede.  There  are  four  dairy  schools  for  young  men  in  the 
various  provinces,  with  four-months  courses,  to  provide  managers 
for  dairies.  There  are  also  ten  traveling  dairy  schools  for  women, 
giving  four-months  courses  of  a  notably  high  grade.  Two  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week,  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction,  and 
three  hours  daily  to  practical  work.     No  tuition  Ls  charged. 

Besides  numerous  winter  classes,  there  are  in  HoUand  six  per- 
manent winter  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  session  from 
October  to  April,  with  a  two-years  course  of  study.  They  are  intended 
for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  and  market  gardeners,  and  the  course 
is  eminently  practical.  The  fees  are  about  J5  a  year,  and  may  be 
remitted  for  poor  children.  There  are  also  four  horticultural  schools 
organized  upon  the  same  lines  but  with  a  little  less  theoretical  work. 
The  Socifitfi  de  Bienfaisance,  in  its  noted  colony  for  thi»e  who  other- 
wise would  be  paupers  or  criminals,  maintains  among  other  things 
well-equipped  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestrj',  each 
of  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Finland  supports  secondary-  Agricultural  schools  at  Mustalia  and 
Kronoborg  and  provision  has  just  been  made  for  a  like  course  to  be 
offered  at  the  Universitj'  of  Helsingfors.  The  course  runs  through 
two  years,  is  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  presupposes  at 
least  two  years  of  farm  work. 

The  agricultural  schools  and  the  high  schools  of  Denmark  are  so 
closely  connected  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  difficult, 
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if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  importance 
of  keeping  up  to  date  is  constantly  urged  ^upon  the  pupils,  and  no 
doubt  this  largely  accoimts  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Danes  in  the 
markets  of  England.  Only  theoretical  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
high  schools,  but  there  are  numerous  agricultural  trade  schools  which 
have  grown  largely  during  the  past  seven  years.  Since  1892  the  State 
has  granted  funds  to  any  people's  high  school  which  teaches  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  and  many  of  the  schools  now  receive  in  con- 
sequence about  $2.50  yearly  for  each  agricultural  scholar,  together 
with  one-third  the  running  expenses  of  the  school,  plus  a  bonus  of 
$75,  but  no  school  may  receive  more  than  $700  annually. 

The  highest  agricultural  education  provided  for  by  the  Swedish 
Government  is  that  of  the  two  agricultural  high  schools  of  Ultuna 
and  Alnarp,  at  the  latter  of  which  dairying  and  farriery  are  also 
taught."  Each  has  a  two-years  course,  and  an  exceedingly  large  and 
well-equipped  faculty  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  students, 
which  is  small.  The  practical  work  includes  absolutely  everything 
done  on  a  farm,  including  the  operation  of  a  steam  engine.  Before 
the  final  examinations  each  student  must  submit  to*the  rector  a  plan 
of  an  estate,  carefidly  platted  out,  with  directions  how  to  manage 
it,  including  rotation  of  crops. 

The  standard  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  is  that  which 
meets  the  official  requirements  necessary  to  avoid  two  of  the  three 
years  of  compulsory  military  service.  For  this  purpose  Landwirth- 
schaftsschulen  have  been  established,  so  that  the  sons  of  farmers 
may  escape  service  in  the  army  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  useful  to  them  afterward  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms  or  estates.  The  languages  and  mathematics  of  the 
Gymnasium  are,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  course,  largely 
supplanted  by  the  natural  sciences  and  the  principles  of  agriculture. 
To  enter  one  of  these  schools,  one  must  present  a  certificate  from  a 
Gymnasium  or  Realschule  of  the  first  rank,  showing  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  enter  the  third  class  (tertia)  of  such  a  school.  Every  prov- 
ince possesses  at  least  one  of  these  schools;  some  have  more.  These 
schools  really  correspond  about  to  the  lower  agricultiu-al  schools  of 
Sweden  and  are  in  no  way  comparable  with  the  French  schools  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Austria  supports  a  smaller  number  of  these  schools  than  does 
(jermany;  the  work  done  is  more  practical,  and  they,  too,  release 
their  graduates  from  two  of  the  three  years  of  compulsory  military 
service.  In  addition,  there  are  two  special  Mittelschulen,  one  a 
gardening  school,  the  other  a  ''fruit  and  vine"  school;  the  former 

aSundbarg,  Gustav.     Sweden:  its  people  and  industry,  1904.    Feilitzen,  M.  von 
Kungl.    Landbruksstyrllsens  Underd&niga  Ber&ttelse,  1904. 
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With  ft  course  of  three  years,  the  latter  of  two.  A  thorough  primary 
education  and  at  least  a  year's  practical  work  is  necessary  to  enter 
either. 

Turning  to  Switzerland,  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  gives  a  secondary 
course  in  ^^-iculture  and  another  in  forestry.  There  are  four  "  theo- 
retical and  practical  schools  of  agriculture,"  about  corresponding  to 
those  of  Germany  and  Austria  just  described.  All  the  theoretical 
work  possible  is  given  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  leave  the  summer 
for  outdoor  work.  In  addition,  winter  courses  are  given  for  those 
unable  to  attend  the  full  course.  At  Chatelaine  there  is  a  school  of 
horticulture,  market  gardening,  and  viticulture,  which  seems  to  be 
quite  a  model;  the  faculty  is  large,  the  course  covers  three  years, 
and  the  work  done  has  shown  valuable  practical  results. 

There  are  in  Portugal  two  secondary  agricultural  schools;  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Coirabra,  dating  back  to  1864 
and  the  School  for  Agricultural  Managers  at  Santarem,  founded 
in  1886. 

A  secondary  agricultural  school  may  be  established  by  any  city, 
town,  or  village  of  Japan,  when  the  local  finances  permit  without 
detriment  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  place,  and  the  Govern- 
ment gives  a  subsidy  to  each  such  school,  running  for  five  years." 
In  1904  there  were  57  of  these  schools,  only  two  of  them  private, 
with  7,146  pupils,  and  the  number  of  such  schools  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  course  of  study  is  usually  one  of  tlu-ee  years,  but  some- 
times extends  over  another  year.  The  number  of  bom's  of  instruc- 
tion exclusive  of  practice  must  not  e-icceed  thirty  per  week.  A 
preparatory  course  of  two  years  antl  a  graduate  course  of  the  same 
length  may  be  establishetl  when  it  seems  best.  The  minister  of 
agriculture  writes  me  that  the  sons  of  middle-class  farmers  are  now 
attending  these  schools  largely,  as  being  better  suited  to  their  abili- 
ties and  requirements  than  are  the  universities.  There  are  three 
higher  technical  schools  of  agriculture,  at  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto, 
which  devote  their  energies  to  special  lines,  such  as  brewing  and  the 
making  of  yeast,  cider,  wine,  and  vinegar.  The  courses  are  three 
years  in  length. 

As  has  already  been  seen.*"  England  is  trying  to  work  out  in  hex 
own  way  a  system  of  agricultiwal  education  fitted  to  her  peculiar 
conditions.  Comparatively  few  of  her  people  are  farmers;  still 
fewer  can  ever  own  a  foot  of  land.  Up  to  1889  only  nine  county 
schools  had  attempted  any  teaching  of  agriculture,  and  the  move- 
ment to  introduce  it  was  fought  by  the  headmasters  of  the  schools.* 

"  Secondarj-  ediicalion  in  Japun.     Dfparttucnt  of  Educ'ation,  Tokyo,  11104. 

*  Anmiftl  reports,  I901-I!M)6,  Board  of  .\griculture,  London. 

'British  Royal  CommiBsion  on  Technical  iDSlniction,  1884,  vol.  2.  pp.  213-217. 
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At  present  four  counties  have  local  farm  schools  for  their  own  coun- 
ties;  and  most  of  the  colleges  and  institutes  give  instruction  quite 
analogous  to  that  called  secondary  in  other  countries. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land,  as  already  stated  (p.  55),  has  been  engaged  since  1900  in  planning 
and  putting  into  operation  a  system  of  agricultural  education.  The 
most  immediate  need  was  a  corps  of  teachers,  and  accordingly  one  of 
its  first  steps  was  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  highly  trained  teachers 
and  specialists  by  organizing  a  faculty  of  agricultiu'e  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  at  Dublin,  where  young  men  were  to  be  encouraged, 
by  scholarships  and  a  maintenance  allowance,  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  under  the  Department;  34  (all  scholarship  students)  have 
already  been  so  trained,  29  of  whom  are  now  employed  on  the  Depart- 
ment's programme,  most  or  all  of  them  as  itinerant  instructors  of 
agricultiu'e.  The  course  extends  over  three  years,  but  a  foiu'-year 
course  is  contemplated.  The  Albert  Agricultural  College  at  Glas- 
nevin,  near  Dublin,  is  designed  partly  to  serve  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  Royal  College,  and  partly  to  educate  the  sons  of  well-to-do 
farmers  so  as  to  enable  them  to  manage  their  own  farms,  or  to  become 
creamery  managers,  horticultural  or  poultry  experts,  stewards,  land 
agents,  etc.  It  has  a  well-stocked  farm  of  170  acres.  The  course 
extends  over  one  year,  the  students  devoting  half  of  their  time  to 
indoor  and  half  to  outdoor  studies. 

Instruction  for  girls  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farmhouse  is 
provided  at  the  remodeled  Mimster  Institute  at  Cork.  The  course 
includes  dairy  work,  feeding  and  management  of  farm  animals,  bee 
and  poultry  keeping,  and  household  work.  Four  sessions  are  held 
annually,  each  of  about,  eleven  weeks.  Accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  50  pupils,  but  the  demand  for  admission  is  so  great  that 
there  are  seldom  fewer  than  200  names  on  the  waiting  list.® 

Special  lecture  courses  in  agriculture  by  qualified  men  furnished 
by  the  agricultural  department  are  given  now  in  practically  all  the 
secondary  schools  of  Jamaica  and  the  British  West  Indies.  By 
means  of  aid  from  the  department  each  of  the  larger  and  better  high 
schools  has  been  enabled  to  add  a  member  to  its  faculty  who  gives 
regular  instruction  in  agriculture.  Since  September,  1900,  second- 
ary agricultural  schools  have  been  opened  at  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Kitts.  These  schools  are  run  on  a|)prenticeship 
lines.  The  scholars  remain  five  years  and  are  fitted  to  become  mana- 
gers of  estates.     The  boys  are  trained,  fed,  and  clothed  fre^. 

Since  1898  the  department  of  education  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
has  maintained  an  agricultural  school  at  Stellenbosch,  which  was 
already  ten  years  old  when  it  was  taken  under  government  control. 
The  boys  stay  here  two  years,  the  work  of  the  first  year  being  quite 
preparatory.     An  experiment  station  has  now  been  established  on  the 

o  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  CommiBsion  on  Congeetion  in  Ireland, 
pp.  181-189. 
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fura  of  the  scliool.  The  agricultural  assistant  ^Tites  me,  "a  pro- 
posal is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  chair  of  forestry  in  the  South  Afri- 
can College,  Cape  Town,  and  the  subject  will  be  ventilated  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  association." 

There  are  no  agricultural  high  schools  in  Canada,  though  in  Quebec 
there  are  several  small  fami  schools,  such  as  the  colleges  of  St.  Anne, 
Richmond,  and  L'Assomption.  -\griculturo  is  prescribed  for  all  the 
high  schools  of  Manitoba,  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories  the  ele- 
mentary course  is  reviewed  and  expanded  in  llie  high  schools,  while 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  physical  geography  "must  be  given 
an  agricultural  bearing."  In  the  oilier  Provinces  agricultural  courses 
are  optional.  Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  administrator  of  the  Macdonald 
funds,  is  urging  the  eventual  establishment  of  an  agricultural  high 
school  in  every  county,  but  not  until  the  elementary  schools  have 
been  so  fitted  to  the  needs  of  rural  life  that  there  shall  be  a  demand 
for  secondary  agricultural  schools  on  the  part  of  those  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  them." 

As  a  protest  against  the  secondary  educarion  of  England  Dr.  Cecil 
Reddie  opened  at  Abbotsholme,  October  1,  1889,  his  "New  School"* 
now  of  world-wide  fame.  The  training  there  obtained  is  (1)  phys- 
ical and  manual,  (2)  arti.stic  and  imaginative,  (3)  literary  and  intel- 
lectual, and  (4)  moral  and  religious.  Probably  a  good  part  of  Doctor 
Reddie's  success  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  these  divisions  has 
ever  been  allowed  to  crowd  out,  even  to  the  slightest  extent,  any 
other  one  from  the  attention  due  to  it.  Every  boy  receives  some 
training  in  the  manual  arts,  especially  in  the  trades  upon  which  man 
is  most  dependent.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening  as  the  essentials  of  human  life  and  its  activities. 
The  boys  raise  their  own  vegetables,  groom  their  horses,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  make  hay,  and  learn  the  elements  of  the  numerous 
trades  and  occupations  practiced  on  the  better  fanns.  Begun  in  a 
modest  way,  Abbotsholme  has  bei^n  successful,  both  educationally 
and  financially,  and  has  attracted  attention  the  world  over.  M. 
Edmond  Demolins  took  it  as  the  subject  of  his  work  on  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority,  already  mentioned,'^  and  France,  Germany,''  and 
Switzerland  now  have  schools  patterned  after  it  and  in  most  cases 
governed  b^'  men  who  have  taught  at  Abbotsholme.  Tentative 
plans  for  like  schools  have  been  made  in  Russia,  and  more  than  one 
Buch  plan  is  now  well  underway  in  the  United  States.  Bedales,  in 
England,  founded  by  a  former  teacher  at  Abbotsholme,  differs  from 

oRaport,  1904,  Ontario  Dairymen'ii  Association,  p.  38. 
tReddie,  Cedl.     Abbolaholrae,  1900. 
^Demolins,  Edmosd.    .\nglo>Saxon  superiority,  1698. 

JSanford,  D.  a.  Two  foreign  schoola  and  their  miggeetions.  New  England 
Magazine,  May,  1902. 
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its  parent  only  in  that  it  receives  female  pupils  as  well  as  male,  who 
live  in  a  separate  home  near  by.  This  is  a  imique  thing  in  England, 
but  seems  to  be  a  pronounced  success.  In  1897  Dr.  Hermann  Leitz, 
another  of  Doctor  Reddie's  teachers,  foimded  a  similar  school  at  Ilsen- 
berg,  Grermany,  which  has  grown  so  that  he  now  has  another  for 
older  boys  at  Haubinds  near  by,  in  the  Black  Forest.  L'ficole  des 
Roches  was  opened  in  October,  1899,  at  Vemeuil,  France,  on  a  farm 
of  some  60  acres,  by  M.  Demolins  and  a  number  of  other  French 
sociologists.  In  none  of  these  continental  schools  has  the  ever- 
lasting routine  of  French  or  German  school  systems  entered,  and  no 
one  would  accuse  one  of  their  pupils  of  lacking  originality. 

An  analogous  school,  more  pronoimcedly  agricultural,  is  the 
"Land-Erziehungsheim"  at  Glarisegg,  near  Steckbom,  Switzerland, 
which,  though  founded  only  in  1902,  in  1903-4  had  students  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Grermany,  Hungary,  and  Roumania. 
In  all  these  schools  the  boys  and  teachers  live  and  work  together, 
devoting,  at  Glarisegg,  for  instance,  five  hours  daily  to  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  three  hours  to  work  in  the  garden,  fields,  work- 
shop, and  house,  five  hours  to  free  play  and  gymnastics,  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  meals,  and  nine  and  a  half  hours  to  sleep.  The  pupils 
of  these  various  schools  correspond  with  one  another  and  so  have 
interests  imusually  broad  for  children.  They  learn  not  only  prac- 
tical agriculture  and  gardening,  but  the  use  of  tools  is  taught  them, 
and  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  not  only  efficient,  but  resource- 
ful, **fit  to  rely  upon  themselves  in  all  emergencies,  and  quick  to 
fall  on  their  feet  after  all  accidents'* — such  yoimg  men  as  Cecil 
Rhodes  had  in  mind  for  his  Oxford  scholarships  when  he  provided  that 
''scholarship'*  should  coimt  but  50  points  out  of  200  in  determining 
the  rank  of  contesting  applicants. 

In  the  United  States  progress  in  secondary  agricultural  education 
is  coming  more  slowly  than  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  true, 
but  the  advance  is  none  the  less  sure.  No  hard  and  fast  hues  can 
be  drawn  between  the  secondary  agricultural  schools  and  those  above 
and  below;  consequently  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  in  this 
chapter  on  the  one  hand  those  schools  oflFering  more  or  less  work  that 
should  not  be  ranked  as  primary,  and,  on  the  other,  those  whose 
curriculum  will  not  allow  them  to  be  called  colleges  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  Such  a  category  will  include  the  16  land-grant 
schools  for  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States;  for  though  they 
are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  same 
States,  the  material  equipment  is  much  less,  the  courses  fewer  and 
inferior,  and  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  experts  of  so 
high  a  grade  as  will  be  found  in  the  colleges  for  whites.  Mo§t  of 
these  schools  offer  certain  collegiate  courses,  but  only  about  a  third 
of  the  student  body  attain  to  them,  while  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
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Btudente  are  in  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree." 
The  educational  problem  of  the  South  is  a  serious  one,  and  the  beat 
solution  can  not  be  worked  out  in  a  day;  given  the  possibility  of 
schools  either  to  train  up  a  few  agricultural  experts  or  a  large  body 
of  practical  farmers,  but  not  both,  and  the  present  course  is  without 
doubt  the  wiser. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  secondary  schools 
for  the  colored  race  is  something  over  6j00(),  to  which  several  hundred 
more  should  be  added  who  are  students  at  the  Tuekegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  which  is  not  a  land-grant  school,  but  which 
gives  as  good  work  in  agriculture  as  any  of  this  class  of  schools,  unless 
it  be  Hampton,  Each  of  the  two  latter  schools  makes  elementary 
agriculture  compulsorj-  on  all  students  in  their  academic  courses, 
Hampton  for  four  years,  Tuskegee  for  two,  although  a  more  complete 
three-years'  course  is  offered.  Tuskegee  offers  a  year's  graduate, 
work,  while  Hampton  offers  three  graduate  years  of  work,  which  is 
made  very  practical,  though  theory  is  in  no  sense  neglected,  and 
President  Frissell  urges  upon  his  students  the  importance  of  this 
course  above  all  others.  It  is  here,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
South,  that  the  ennobling  influence  of  scientific  agriculture  is  taught 
and  emphasized  by  precept  and  example.  Hampton  has  brought 
the  state  of  farming  on  the  peninsula  overlooking  Hampton  Roada 
to  such  perfection  that  it  forms  an  object  lesson  which  is  a  model  to 
hundreds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  the  abject  poverty 
of  whose  homes  is  due  for  the  must  part  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  the 
first  principles  of  agriculture.  Both  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  annu- 
ally hold  a  short  farmers'  conference,  attended  by  scores  of  the  more 
ambitious  colored  men  and  women  of  the  surrounding  country,  many 
of  them  traveling  comparatively  great  distances  over  roads  none  too 
good,  who  tell  freely  of  their  successes  and  failures  during  the  past 
year,  and  receive  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  from  leaders 
of  their  race.  Each  of  these  institutions  publishes  agricultural 
leaSets  which  are  sent  free  to  applicants,  and  which  seek  to  help 
the  poor  farmer  to  solve  his  vital  problems  in  a  very  definite  way. 
Each  summer  Hampton  gathers  together  from  400  to  600  colored 
teachers  from  all  over  the  South,  and  gives  them  not  alone  instruction 
in  texts  and  methods,  but  a  vast  deal  of  inspiration.  During  the 
past  few  years  each  attendant  upon  these  summer  courses  has  been 
obhged  to  take  either  elementary  agriculture  or  nature  study.  A 
model  farm  is  maintained  by  the  institute,  and  the  students  in  the 
regular  agricultural  courses  learn  the  practical  management  of  this, 

A  word  as  to  the  results  of  these  southern  schools  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.     Throughout  the  black  belt  of  the  South  slavery  ie  still 

'Ciosby,  D.  J.  Agriculture  in  oegro  Bchools.  DepartmeDt  <it  Agiiculiim.  Office 
of  Eiperiment  Stations,  1&03.  pp.  719,  720. 
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a  vivid  recollection,  which  means  that  a  hatred  of  "work  in  the 
fields"  has  to  be  overcome.  When  school  gardening  was  introduced 
at  Hampton  compulsion  had  to  be  used  with  the  girls — now  they  look 
forward  to  it  with  pleasure.  Agriculture  is  demanded  of  every 
Hampton  student,  and  every  year  several  times  as  many  young 
people  demand  admission  as  can  be  ai'commodated.  In  almost 
eveiy  State  of  the  South  Hampton  graduates  are  conducting  small 
industrial  schools,  none  other  so  well  known  as  the  large  one  at 
Tuskegee,  but  each  forming  a  center  of  progress  for  the  negroes. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  negro 
farmers  of  the  33  counties  of  tide-water  Virginia  have  come  to  own 
and  manage  their  own  land.  These  schools  have  been  sending  out 
missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  of  work,  of  landowning,  and  of 
scientific  agriculture.  I  know  of  a  colored  man  who  worked  his  way 
.through  one  of  these  schools  by  studying  nights  while  he  labored  all 
day  in  a  sawmill.  After  he  went  back  to  his  former  home  to  teach, 
he  induced  his  scholars  to  help  him  build  a  larger  and  better  school- 
house;  he  built  his  own  home  on  land  which  he  managed  to  buy;  he 
taught  the  people  around  him — almost  all  of  them  renters — how  to 
farm  and  make  money,  and  helped  them  to  buy  land  and  make  homes. 
To-day  there  is  not  a  saloon  in  his  county,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
negro  farmers  own  and  manage  their  own  land,  and  for  more  than 
five  years  not  a  negro  from  this  county  has  gone  to  the  penitentiaty, 
Hia  case  is  a  notable  one,  but  not  exceptional.  The  negroes  of  the 
black  belt  of  Florida,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  now  not  only  maintain  all  their  own  schools  but 
pay  some  $5,000  amiually  to  the  support  of  the  white  schools  of  these 
counties. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  Chilocco  Agricultural 
School,  in  Oklahoma,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Indian  school  at  that 
place.  An  immense  farm  of  8,600  acres  is  being  transformed  into  the 
"great  agricultural  school  of  the  Indian  Service."  and  here  hundreds 
of  Indian  boys  and  girls  from  other  elementary  Indian  schools  can 
be  accommodated  and  taught  scientific  farming.  This  is  a  practical 
outgrowth  of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  instruction  into  all  the 
Indian  schools,  and  is  an  excellent  commendation  of  the  plan.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  Indians  can  be  received  at  Hampton  each  year, 
many  of  whom  learn  some  other  industry  than  farming.  Chilocco  will 
henceforth  be  the  principal  means  of  educating  leaders  among  the 
Indians  in  that  most  necessary  art  for  them — agriculture. 

Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  now  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Min- 
nesota in  1S95  established  the  first  of  these  schools,  offering  a  three- 
years  course  for  the  purpose  of  "  training  the  students  to  become  good 
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citizens,  good  farmers,  and  good  housewives."  No  tuition  is  charged, 
and  the  school  has  proved  an  unqualified  success.  At  present  up- 
ward of  500  students  are  taking  the  regular  course,  while  over  150 
naore  annually  attend  the  short  course  for  farmers  and  the  dairy 
school.  The  uuiveraity  has  found  that  a  larger  percentage  of  these 
students  go  back  to  the  farm  than  mean  to  when  they  enter  the 
school,  so  favorable  to  farm  life  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
five  for  three  years.  The  last  session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature 
established  another  secondary  agricultural  school,  at  Crookston, 
but  it  is  not  in  operation  yet.  The  school  of  agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  established  about  1898,  has  essentially  the 
same  courses  as  the  one  just  described,  except  that  it  lacks  work  in 
domestic  science,  which,  however,  is  to  be  added  in  1907.  Washing- 
ton maintains  a  three-years  course,  while  the  secondary  work  in 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  covers  but  two  years.  A  few  of  the  other 
State  ^ricultural  colleges,  Illinois,  for  example,  accept  students 
coming  directly  from  the  elementary  st^hools,  but  do  not  differen- 
tiate a  secondary  course,  although  there  seems  now  to  be  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  The  Connecticut  agricultural  college  offers  a  special  group 
of  courses  to  pupils  coming  from  the  common  schools,  and  the  New 
Mexico  agricultural  college  teaches  agriculture  in  the  preparatory 
department  which  it  maintains.  Tlie  differentiation  of  the  second- 
ary courses  is  a  hopeful  sig]i  of  a  definite  intention  to  prepare  not 
only  experts,  but  also  a  corps  of  excellent  farmers  who  shall  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  which  underlies  their  profession; 
and,  as  well,  of  the  establishment  in  all  of  om-  States,  eventually,  of 
separate  secondary  agricultural  schools. 

Agricultural  high  schools,  supported  in  part  at  least  by  the  State, 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  and  Cahfomia. 
In  1902  the  first  two  of  four  county  agricultural  high  schools  were 
opened  at  Menomoiiie  and  Wau.sau,  Wis.,  the  State  paying  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  first  cost,  and  afterwards  "a  sum  not  to  exceed 
half  of  the  amount  actually  expended  in  such  school."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Dunn  County  school,  at  Monomonie,  is  a  county  train- 
ing school  for  rural  teachers  which  gives  the  county  a  body  of  teach- 
ers well  trained  in  agriculture.  Various  magazines  have  given 
prominence  to  these  schools,  and  Ihe  town  of  Meuomonie  has  grown 
materially  by  reason  of  people  from  many  parts  of  the  country  mov- 
ing there  to  give  their  children  an  education  in  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science.  Tlie  course  of  study  covers  two 
years,  and  short  winter  courses  for  farmers  are  given  annually,  The 
farmers  themselves  have  shown  such  a  lively  appreciation  of  these 
schools  that  the  legislature  has  established  two  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Each  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  the  country  boys 
and  girls  attending  a  higher  school  after  leaving  the  rural  school. 
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In  Dunn  County  the  annual  teachers'  institute  is  now  made  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  summer  school,  and  the  teachers  are  given  spedal 
instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy, 
instead  of  reviewing  the  common  branches  over  and  over  again. 
Indeed,  these  subjects  are  making  their  way  into  many  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county;  books  and  bulletins  on  agriculture  are  fur- 
nished the  schools  free;  school  buildings  and  ventilation  systems  are 
planned  without  expense,  as  are  school  groimds  and  gardens;  school 
apparatus  is  planned  and  prepared  at  actual  cost.  To  operate 
one  of  these  schools  costs  the  farmer  20  cents  on  each  $1,000  of 
his  assessment,  and  besides  teaching  his  children  for  him  without 
tuition,  the  members  of  the  faculty  attend  local  farmers'  institutes, 
speaking  and  giving  stereopticon  lectures;  they  select  pure-bred 
stock  for  buyers,  furnish  bulletins  on  farm  subjects,  and  furnish 
plans  and  blueprints  of  good  roads,  bams,  silos,  poultry  and  milk 
houses,  water  and  ventilation  systems  for  houses  and  bams,  and 
land  drainage  and  sewerage  systems  for  bams  and  houses;  they  test 
clover  and  other  legumes  for  bacteria,  test  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
test  milk  and  cream  for  butter  fat,  treat  oats  for  smut  and  potatoes 
for  scab,  and  graft  apple  trees  when  the  scions  are  furnished. 

In  1896  the  legislature  of  Alabama  established  an  agricultural 
school  in  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State,  in  which,  though 
some  elementary  school  work  is  done,  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
seventh  to  tenth  grades,  inclusive.  Simple  experiments  in  farm  man- 
agement, animal  industry,  and  horticulture  are  earned  on  by  the  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  upon  the  school  farm.  Until  within  two  years 
these  schools  were  practically  under  local  control,  consequently 
their  development  agriculturally  was  slow  and  far  from  uniform;  but 
now  they  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  board  of  control  has  taken  steps  to  make  them  more 
efficient.  Over  2,000  boys  and  girls  attend  these  schools  annually, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  doing  definite  work  in  agricul- 
ture now  than  ever  before.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hays 
during  the  summer  of  1906  inspected  these  institutions  and  com- 
mended them  highly.  The  closer  relation  felt  with  the  Department 
at  Washington  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Alabama  farmers 
toward  the  schools  this  year. 

The  most  recent  progress  in  the  organization  of  a  State  system  of 
secondary  agricultural  education  is  to  be  seen  in  Georgia.  A  law 
was  enacted  during  the  summer  of  1906  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  in  each  of  the  11  Con- 
gressional districts  of  the  State,  the  schools  to  be  branches  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  annual  income  of  each  of  these 
new  schools  is  estimated  at  $6,000,  but  the  locality  securing  a  school 
must  furnish  not  less  than  200  acres  of  land,  and  necessary  equip- 
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metit  in  the  way  of  buildinge,  live  stock,  machinery,  farm  implements, 
etc.  The  localities  bidding  for  these  institutions  have  given  evidence 
of  their  genuine  interest  in  the  moventent  by  donating  to  the  State 
2,744  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $132,500,  cash  for  buildings  amount- 
ing to  8440,000,  and  variouB  oth(?r  things,  bringing  the  value  of  gifts 
from  private  sources  up  to  approximately  $800,000.  Nine  separate 
buildings  are  contemplated  for  each  school.  The  course  of  study 
will  cover  four  years,  including  one  year  of  elementary  school  work, 
and  will  prepare  graduates  for  entrance  to  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. At  least  three  hours  daily  will  be  given  to  class  work,  and 
three  hours  or  more  to  farm,  home,  shop,  or  laboratory  work.  Com- 
plete courses  in  domestic  science  and  economy  will  be  provided  for 
girls,  and  as  many  short  courses  as  possible  for  adult  farmers. 

Michigan  established  in  1903  ten  county  normal  training  schools 
for  rural  teachers,  in  which  instnictinn  in  elementary  agriculture  is 
given  during  the  spring  only,  so  that  it  really  amounts  to  work 
in  school  gardening  and  to  becoming  familiar  with  the  better  text- 
books on  agriculture.  The  three  State  normal  schools  of  Missouri 
give  each  year  a  good  course  in  agriculture,  two  of  them  devoting 
five  periods  a  week  through  the  entire  year  to  it.  The  California 
Polytechnic  School,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  a  State  institution  estab- 
lished Januarj'  I,  1902,  offers  secondary  courses  in  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  and  mechanics,  covering  a  period  of  three  years. 
Three  large  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  farm  of  280  acres,  and 
the  agricultural  course  is  made  the  leading  one. 

Only  one  class  of  secondary  schools  remains  to  be  considered,  viz, 
privat-e  agricultural  schools  maintained  without  State  aid,  the  num- 
ber of  wliich  is  growing  larger  every  year.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
schools  are  fostered  by  religious  sects.  The  Youth's  Directory,  of 
San  Francisco,  a  Roman  Catholic  organization  for  the  rescuing  of 
destitute  boys,  in  1902  opened  a  secondary  school,  the  St.  Joseph's 
Agricultural  Institute.  On  a  ranch  of  1,000  acres  in  Napa  County 
the  boys  are  taught  to  care  for  vineyards,  orchards,  stock,  and  daines, 
and  have  instruction  in  certain  secondary  branches  as  well.  The 
Mount  HerraoD  School,  near  Northfield,  Mass.,  founded  by  D.  L. 
Moody,  a  secondary  school  of  some  900  students,  has  blazed  the  way 
for  other  such  schools  to  follow  by  offering  ten  terms,  of  sixteen 
■weeks  each,  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening  and 
forestry,  animal  industrj',  and  dairying,  although  the  school  is  in  no 
sense  a  technical  institution,  and  has  before  prepared  only  for  college. 
On  the  farm  of  1 ,000  acres  are  some  200  cows  and  a  quantity  of  pure- 
bred horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  is  a  forest  of  over  3.000  acres, 
managed  under  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Large  orchards  furnish  fruit  for  a  cannery  on  the  grounds  of  the 
school.     The  various  courses  are  elective,  and  within  a  year  of  tWx^ 
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foundation  they  were  being  taken  by  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
students. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  secondary  agricultural  schools  is  the  National 
Farm  School,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  although  it  is  at  present  able  to 
accommodate  only  about  40  boys.  An  excellent  faculty,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  former  president  of  one  of  our  better  agricultural  colleges, 
gives  courses  covering  four  years.  Boys  from  any  State  are  accepted 
as  students,  and  they  need  not  be  of  any  particular  creed,  although  the 
school  is  primarily  for  young  Jews  and  is  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  them.  The  children  of  Abraham,  though  tillers  of  the  soil  during 
their  early  history,  have  for  centuries  in  some  of  the  older  countries 
been  denied  the  right  to  own  land,  and  are  more  universally  dwellers 
in  cities  to-day  than  any  other  race.  Most  students  in  other  agri- 
cultural schools  have  lived  more  or  less  on  a  farm — these  lads  without 
exception  come  from  the  larger  cities.  But  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture  are  taught  them  so  thoroughly  that  the  graduates  have 
all  been  successful  farm  managers  or  have  demonstrated  their  skill 
in  analogous  lines.  Several  of  them  have  entered  the  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington^  and  are  doing  work  in 
experimental  lines.  The  Baron  De  Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  of 
Woodbine,  N.  J.,  opened  in  1894,  is  doing  somewhat  similar  work 
though  in  a  less  pretentious  way. 

There  are  other  and  newer  ventures  in  this  field,  such  as  the  Winona 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1902.  A  year's  work  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  four  years  of  secondary  work  in  agriculture  follow. 
All  students  are  required  to  work  about  fifteen  hours  per  week,  for 
which  they  are  paid  $1.25.  Union  Academy,  of  Belleville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1903  offered  a  four-years  course  in  agriculture,  taught  by  Professor 
Carrier,  formerly  of  the  El>Tia,  Ohio,  High  School.  The  Girls'  Indus- 
trial College,  of  Denton,  Tex.,  opened  in  September,  1903,  gives 
instruction  in  horticulture,  floriculture,  tnick  and  berry  growing, 
dairying,  bee  culture,  and  poultry  raising.  The  Briarcliff  Manor 
School,  of  New  York,  taught  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture 
for  several  years.  By  the  time  its  first  class  had  finished  its  two- 
years  course,  the  demand  for  admission  to  such  work  was  so  great 
that  efforts  were  made  to  provide  more  extensive  facilities,  but  as 
the  necessary  financial  support  was  not  forthcoming  the  school  wa« 
discontinued. 

Wellesley  College  now  offers  a  year's  course  in  horticulture  and 
landscape  gardening.  Simmons  College  announces  work  covering 
three  or  four  years  in  theoretical  and  practical  horticulture,  for 
women.  The  last  year  or  two  were  to  be  spent  at  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  College,  but  this  plan  has  been  abandoned.  At  Gro- 
ton,  Mass.,  there  is  the  Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Gardening 
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»nd  Horticuitiire  for  Women,  with  n  two-years  course  (jivoii  by  a 
faculty  of  aix  niPiiil>ers.  There  is  also  a  year's  course  for  gardenei-s. 
Tuition  is  $100  per  year,  but  "if  *itniients  can  not  afford  to  pay. 
their  tuition  and  living  expenses  are  K'^f"  fhem."  The  Hartford 
School  of  Horticulture,  like  Lowthorpe,  is  a  private  sijioul,  but  is 
better  known  than  most  of  its  kind,  owing  to  the  number  of  skilled 
gardeners  it  has  graduated.  At  present  a  large  part  of  its  work  is 
in  training  Hartford  children  in  horticulture  and  in  giving  summer 
courses  to  teachers. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  high  schools  as  a 
branch  of  study  is  no  longer  a  rare  occurrence,  as  it  was  only  two  or 
three  years  ago.  There  ere  now  at  least  200  high  schools  in  Missouri 
offering  courses  in  agriculture,  30  in  Ohio,  and  one  or  more  in  21 
other  States.  Agriculture  is  to  be  taught  in  each  of  the  ISO  new  high 
schools  soon  to  be  opened  in  Virginia  under  Ihe  authority  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.  A  new  agricultural  high  school  has 
been  established  at  Calvert,  Md.  An  elective  course  in  agriculture 
is  offered  in  the  public  high  school  of  St.  Louis.  Mich.,  as  has  been 
done  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  for  some  time.  Perhaps  this  latter  one  is  tlie 
largest  city  school  in  which  agriculture  proper  is  taught.  In  the 
same  State  there  are  190  township  high  schools,  quite  a  lar^  number 
of  which  teach  elementart-  agriculture,  but  the  exact  number  is  not 
available.  The  Ohio  law  permits  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  any 
elementary  or  high  school,  and  as  more  and  more  of  the  rural  schools 
become  consolidated  a  year  or  more  of  secondary  school  work  is  done, 
agriculture  often  being  ii\cluded.  The  University  of  llhnois  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  "to  hasten  the  consolidation  of  country  sihools  and- 
to  place  in  these  schools  courses  of  agriculture."  The  school  at 
Seward,  III.,  is  the  only  one  at  present,  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
which  fulfills  this  ideal.  The  Missouri  State  board  of  agriculture  is 
now  urging  the  establishment  of  county  or  district  agricultural  high 
Bcltools  throughout  the  State  and  is  taking  active  steps  to  bring 
about  that  end.  , 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  progress  of  secondary  education  in 
agriculture  during  the  past  decade.  It  may  be  considered  certain 
that  the  movement  now  under  way  will  make  still  more  rapid  strides 
in  the  near  future,  but  whether  it  will  be  through  the  medium  of  large 
State  secondary  schools,  such  as  that  of  Minnesota  at  St.  j\jithony 
Park,  or  of  scattered  agricultural  high  schools  of  a  more  local  nature, 

168  in  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  California,  or  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  countrj',  can  not 
Sow  he  determined.  Each  of  these  ideals  has  its  advocates,  and  each 
its  opponents.  Minnesota  has  made  its  school  of  agriculture  an 
Unqualified  success,  but  Oklahoma  changed  its  preparatory  course 
into  ft  " t wen ty- weeks  course  in  agriculture"  because  so  ma.vi.'^  -^^  VWj 
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ntudeniM  UhAl  the  preparatoiy  course  just  ^'to  say  they  were  going 
to  college/'  President  Xorthrup,  of  the  University  of  ilinnesota, 
MLJH,  ''Our  school  of  agriculture  stands  in  the  minds  of  our  agricul- 
tural clasHes  for  the  whole  university  and  the  college  ;C'  And  ^Bsident 
Jewie,  of  the  Univernty  of  Missouri,  objects  to  it  just  for  that  reason — 
'Mt  is  a  screen  between  the  people  and  the  college  and  university." 
Each  lielieves  in  making  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  equal  to  those  of  other  colleges;  the  former,  however, 
would  at  once  supply  the  deficiency  in  our  school  system  by  estab- 
lishing a  first-class  agricultural  high  school  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  the  entrance  examination,  while  the  latter  would  require  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  to  prepare  for  the  agricultural  college  requirements, 
and  HO  ''make  the  high  school  agricultural  as  far  as  it  ought  to  be 
agricultural.  It  is  the  long  way,  the  slow  way,  the  toilsome  way,  but 
I  believe  it  is  finally  the  right  way."  .  Doctor  Jesse  has  done  a  similar 
work  for  the  classical  high  schools  of  Missouri,  in  twelve  years  rais- 
ing the  number  preparing  for  college  from  5  to  125,  and  by  raising 
the  re(|uirementH  for  admission  into  the  college  of  agriculture  he  has 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  students. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  second  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  men- 
tioned— Huch  as  the  county  agricultural  high  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  greatly  to  be  desired,  at  least  so  long  as  it  is  not  practicable 
to  introduce  agriculture  into  all  of  our  secondary  schools.  Those 
alreiuly  in  existence  are  doing  a  great  work  in  giving  an  education, 
aiul  a  good  one,  to  scores  of  young  men  and  women  who  otherwise 
would  Hottle  down  to  the  routine  of  farm  life  with  no  instruction 
save  that  of  the  common  school.  If  schools  of  this  class  are  to  be 
Huccessful,  howovor,  they  must  have  the  services  of  teachers  so  well 
fitted  as  to  command  the  respect  and  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
coiunuuiity  from  which  they  draw  their  scholars,  and  this  can  not 
be  gained  and  maintained  by  excellent  school  work  alone.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  reach  the  fanners  directly,  to  make  them  feel  that 
the  agricultural  high  school  is  their  school,  and  that  its  teachers  are 
willing  and  able  to  cope  with  eccmomic  situations  troublesome  or 
overhurdensomo  to  them.  This  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin,  and  is 
more  and  more  the  condition  in  Alabama,  as  tlie  schools  are  being 
put  on  a  better  basis. 

Serious  objections  have  been  raised  in  several  States  to  the  plan 
of  smaller  agricultural  high  schools  at  different  points  in  the  State, 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  existing  system  of  public  schools  should 
not  be  paralleled  by  schools  more  or  less  technical — that  '*it  is  wrong 
to  set  agricultural  instruction  off  by  itself  and  to  make  it  only  a 
class  subjtH't.'*  The  intnxluction  of  agriculture  into  the  elementary 
scluH^ls  of  a  numl)er  of  States  is  a  step  towanl  overcoming  this,  for 
it  thus  bei*omes  a  study  on  the  same  plane  with  all  the  others,  and 
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not  merely  a  technical  or  oroupationa!  subject.  Probably  in  time 
agriculture  will  become  a  rommon  feature  o(  our  educational  ayatem.  ■ 
This  done,  two  solutions  of  the  problem  of  providing  for  those  who 
can  not  attend  large  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  posaible— 
its  introduction  into  all  the  public  high  schools  or  the  practical 
abolishment  of  entrance  requirements  in  the  agricultural  college. 
Until  the  former  is  feasible,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case  at  pres- 
ent, there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  latter  course  should 
notbe  followed.  This  would  not  mean  in  the  least  the  lowering  of 
the  standard  for  a  degree,  or  better,  for  graduation.  Happily,  there 
ia  an  instance  in  point  to  serve  us  as  an  example.  Just  as  Missouri 
doubled  her  number  of  students  by  raising  her  entrance  require- 
ments, Illinois  in  six  years  increased  her  attendance  from  20  to  340 
by  providing  a  large  faculty,  competent  in  every  way,  and  by  then 
saying  to  the  farmer  boys  of  the  State:  "Gome  to  the  university 
as  you  are  and  choose  the  subjects  you  wish  to  study.  We  teach 
about  80  agricultural  subjects;  elect  what  you  feel  you  need,  and 
we'll  do  the  best  we  can  to  teach  them  to  you.  Of  course,  if  you 
choose  certain  subjects,  you  must  take  certain  others  ^^•ith  them, 
because  they  belong  together."  And  the  boys  go  to  the  college, 
often  without  very  much  thought  about  a  degree,  but  rather  to 
learn  those  things  they  have  found  they  need  to  make  them  success- 
ful farmers.  Aside  from  what  they  do  in  the  way  of  short  courses, 
most  of  the  other  agricultural  colleges  aim  to  produce  agricultural 
exports  and  leaders  almost  exclusively.  Illinois  does  this  to  a 
marked  degree,  but  furnishes  the  facilities  as  well  For  the  young 
farmer  who  desires  to  become  proGcient  in  his  chosen  life  work. 
There  are,  then,  instances  where  opposite  methods  have  been  effi- 
cacious toward  increasing  the  usefulness  to  the  State  of  its  agricul- 
tural college.  But  either  probably  would  have  failed  had  it  been 
undertaken  in  a  half-hearted  way,  aa  may  be  seen  in  certain  other 
such  institutions.  Either  the  requirements  for  admission  must  be 
kept  high  or  else  the  work  offered  to  applicants  must  be  so  thorough 
that  it  will  be  far  from  play,  and  so  not  be  sought  by  yoimg  people 
who  merely  wish  to  say  they  "are  going  to  college." 

There  is  one  other  alternative,  viz,  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  curriculum.  This  is  not  visionary,  as  is  proved  by 
the  few  schools  such  as  that  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  where  it  is  successfully 
taught,  and  by  the  large  number  of  consolidated  schools  where  it 
is  taught  in  what  secondary  courses  are  given.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  at  present  in  the  way  of  efficient  secondary  agricultural 
courses  is  the  lack  of  suitable  instructors.  They  should  certainly 
be  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  which  would  necessitate  train- 
ing courses  in  the  latter  institutions.  There  are  few  suitable  text- 
books to-day,  but  these  will  come  with  t\\c  Ae«\a.TA  \«i  'Owsssx-   ^iS* 
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has  not  been  so  very  many  years  since  our  high  schools  had  little 
more  than  one  classical  course.  Manual  training  has  been  the  icono- 
clast which  has  destroyed  this  old  fetish,  and  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  as  soon  as  our  educators  and  taxpayers  are  brought 
to  see  the  advantages  inherent  in  high  school  courses  m  agriculture, 
their  introduction  will  follow.  For  generations  we  have  been  sup- 
plying an  education  suited  to  the  wants  of  those  who  wished  to 
continue  their  classical  studies.  During  the  last  decade  we  have 
oflFered  to  those  who  will  spend  their  days  working  in  the  city  with 
their  hands  a  preparation  for  their  life  work,  but  the  farmer  still 
remains  to  be  considered,  although  he  represents  about  half  of  our 
population. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  our  public  high  schools  would 
not  mean  that  the  instruction  must  necessarily  be  very  technical — 
the  agricultural  colleges  fulfill  that  mission.  ,  It  would  not  mean 
that  branches  of  general  culture  value  would  be  neglected;  the 
men  and  women  on  our  farms  need  to  be  made  good  citizens  and 
home-makers  as  much  as  do  any  other  class  of  people.  But  it  would 
mean  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  learn  the  real  advantages  of 
country  life,  the  sources  of  informationuconceming  recent  progress 
in  agricultural  practice,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
thus  gained,  and  most  of  all,  they  would  learn  the  relation  of  science 
to  agriculture.  No  one  longer  questions  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training;  a  good  course  in  agriculture  would  present  at  least 
as  great  advantages,  either  as  an  elective  course  in  city  schools  or 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  village  high  schools.  Chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology,  each  given  from  a  dynamic  standpoint,  in  its 
agricultural  bearing,  could  easily  be  taught  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course,  and  agronomy,  zootechny,  and  dairying  in  the  last  two, 
leaving  ample  time  for  English,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  one 
language,  and  physics,  or  some  other  elective.  The  prosperity  of  all 
country  sections  is  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  yet 
no  facilities  are  provided  for  teaching  the  youth  the  sciences  upon 
which  its  practice  is  based.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  cities  is  based  quite  as  much  upon  the  success  of 
agriculture  in  their  surrounding  territories  as  upon  the  technical 
development  of  their  conmiercial  enterprises.  For  example,  the 
redevelopment  of  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England,  possible 
only  through  the  most  scientific  handling  of  them,  is  of  most  vital 
importance  to  the  urban  population.  It  remains,  then,  for  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture  to  use  every  means 
possible  to  urge  upon  the  people  as  a  whole  the  need  of  providing 
suitable  means  for  the  education  of  the  rural  masses,  toward  the  end 
that  they  may  become  at  once  better  producers  and  better  citizens. 
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The  committee  on  methods  of  teachmg  agriculture  of  the  Asso. 
ciation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
made  their  seventh  report  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1902,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  *' secondary  courses  in  agriculture,"  and  among  other  things 
presented  the  present  programmes  of  the  high  schools  of  Indiana,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  in  each 
case  showing,  in  a  parallel  colimm,  a  suggested  agricultural  coiu^e 
which  might  easily  be  given  in  such  a  school  by  a  competent  teacher. 
This  report  has  been  published^  and  should  be  consulted  by  anyone 
interested  in  working  out  such  a  course  of  study,  as  should  other  pub- 
lications referred  to  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin, 
especially  No.  95,  pages  79-91;  No.  99,  pages  481-500,  and  No.  25, 
pages  50-97.  In  the  last  publication  referred  to  (No.  25)  are  given  in 
full  the  courses  of  study  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  agricultural 
high  schools,  with  descriptive  paragraphs  about  each  study,  together 
with  an  *' Industrial  course  in  th^  consolidated  rural  school,  the* 
agricultural  high  school,  and  the  agricultural  college,  articulated 
into  a  unified  scheme,*^  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  so  planned  that  pupils  may  be  transferred  from 
country  to  city  school,  or  vice  versa,  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
high  school  year,  without  great  loss. 

« Secondary  courses  in  agriculture.  Seventh  report,  committee  on  methods  of 
teaching  agriculture,  Association  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  1903.     Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  circular  49. 


CHAPTER  V. 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

France  provides  for  a  higher  education  in  agriculture  as  liberally 
as  she  does  for  more  elementary  instruction  in  this  branch.  The 
Institut  National  Agronomique,  in  Paris,  is  the  culminating  point  of 
this  system.  Entrance  is  obtained  only  by  open  competition,  in 
which  foreigners  have  the  same  status  as  French  citizens.  Only 
those  receiving  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  points  possible 
during  the  two  years  of  the  course  have  the  title  of  *' agricultural 
engineer"  conferred  upon  them;  those  receiving  not  less  than  65  per 
cent  are  awarded  a  certificate.  The  tuition  fee  is  $100  per  year; 
there  are  65  members  of  the  school  staff,  and  great  emphasis  is  laid 
on  theory  and  science.  Each  student  must  pass  at  least  two  months 
of  the  three  months'  vacation  on  a  farm,  where  he  must  make  exten- 
sive  notes  on  everything  of  agricultural  interest  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  work  up  answers  to  an  examination  paper  which  he  receives 
when  leaving  the  institute  for  his  vacation.  Graduates  are  supposed 
to  be  experts  in  one  or  more  branches  of  agriculture ;  many  of  them 
become  chemists  or  directors  of  factories  devoted  to  agricultural 
interests,  directors  of  agricultural  stations,  or  professors  in  some  of 
the  various  agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  Institut 
Agricole,  at  Beauvais,  maintained  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  is  well  above  any  of  the  French  secondary  agricultural 
schools,  but  not  of  so  high  a  rank  as  the  Institut  Agronomique.  The 
tuition  fee  is  high — $320  annually  for  regular  courses,  and  $200  for 
preparatory  courses,  besides  extra  fees  for  modem  languages  and 
other  almost  necessary  courses.  But  the  three  years'  instruction  is 
quite  thorough,  and  the  practical  work  done  is  to  illustrate,  so  far 
as'  possible,  what  is  studied  at  the  time.  The  students  spend  three 
afternoons  each  week  working  on  the  Ferme  du  Bois,  belonging  to 
the  school. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  15  State  universities  under  the  law 
of  1896,  the  advantages  of  this  decentralizing  measiu*e  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  agricultm*al  problems  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  several  Departments  in  which  the  univer- 
sities are  located.  Some  of  these  universities  are  now  doing  more 
work  along  lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  sericultm*e,  etc.,  than  in 
any  other  one  direction,  so  that  they  seem  quite  comparable  with  the 
better  of  oiu*  own  State  agricultural  colleges,  where  one  may  take 
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work  in  the  liberal  srta  if  lie  wishes.  Clermont  haa  established  a 
lininologic  laboratory  in  the  miibt  of  her  20  lakes;  Besan^ton,  lab- 
oratories fur  agricultural  analysis  and  bacteriology,  and  two  experi- 
ment stations;  Bonleaux,  laboratories  For  research  into  diseases  of 
the  grape,  an  experiment  station,  an  agronomic  and  an  cenologic 
institute;  Nancy,  an  institute  for  brewing,  and  a  fine  section  tor 
the  study  of  agriculture  and  forestry;  Lyon,  a  school  of  tannery 
perhaps  as  excellent  as  any  in  the  world;  while  at  Caen  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  Tlie 
happy  thing  about  all  this  is  that  it  has  given  education  a  hold  on 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  life  of  the  countrj'  as  nothing  belore 
it  has  done.  Corporations,  societies,  and  interested  individuals 
have  given  large  sums  nf  money  to  the  universities  for  the  use  of 
these  sections,  and  have  been  given  representation  on  the  governing 
boards  of  the  institutions.  The  General  Syndicate  of  the  Industry 
of  Hides  and  Leathers  created  anti  largely  supports  the  school  of  tan- 
nery at  Lyon;  this  has  turned  out  so  well  and  has  attracted  such 
favorable  attention  that  the  university  is  planning  for  the  creation 
of  an  agronomic  institute  to  be  as  fine  and  extensive  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  ttiis  plan  has  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  large 
agricultural  interests  of  southern  France.  These  State  universities 
have,  in  the  past  few  years,  all  allied  themselves  with  the  farmers' 
societies,  and  are  doing  excellent  work  among  the  rural  inhabitants, 
preparing  the  way  for  an  intellectual  awakening  among  the  common 
people,  as  a  new  respect  for  education  and  culture  is  given  them. 

The  size  of  the  country  being  considered,  it  is  Belgium  to  which 
we  must  turn  for  our  model  in  higlier  agricultural  education.  In 
an  area  smaller  than  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there 
are  three  institutions  of  university  grade  for  scientific  and  technical 
training  in  agriculture  and  allied  branches,  if  one  include  the  school 
of  veterinary  medicine  at  Cureghem,  which  haa  the  same  entrance 
requirements  as  has  the  medical  school  of  the  university  and  lias 
had  them  since  1SS8,  when  a  law  was  passed  "placing  the  instruc- 
tion in  veterinary  medicine  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  human 
medicine."  One  must  study  a  year  and  a  half  for  the  diploma  of 
"veterinarj'  candidateship,"  and  two  years  longer  for  the  degree  of 
"veterinary  surgeon."  The  State  agricultural  institute  at  Gem- 
bloux  is  the  most  important  of  these  three  schools,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  thougli  not  so  advanced  as  the  French  Inatitut  Agro- 
nomique.  Its  farm  of  160  acres,  containing  fields  and  gardens  for 
experiment  and  demonstration  in  agriculturt',  horticulture,  and 
forestry,  is  made  to  yield  an  annual  profit,  usually  of  more  than 
$2,000;  while  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  such  institutions  of  Europe 
make  their  farms  pay  the  running  expenses.  All  instruction  is  given  ' 
in  French,  and  at  the  end  of  three  yea.ra  o^  Si\iiLc»t3*i^\^  ^V^iils^  "Csss. 
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diploma  of  **  agricultural  engineer"  is  given,  which  since  1876  has 
been  a  necessary  qualification  for  those  who  desire  to  be  employed 
in  controlling  the  forests,  drainage,  and  irrigation  of  the  country. 
One  must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  actual  farming  before  enter- 
ing Gembloux,  for  the  school  is  not  regarded  as  a  place  to  teach 
practical  work  but  rather  as  one  in  which  "  to  train  future  leaders  in 
agricultural  progress  in  Belgium/'  During  the  last  year  of  the 
course  a  trip  of  ten  days  is  taken  in  June  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant farms  in  Belgium,  Holland,  the  north  of  France,  Normandy, 
Luxemburg,  or  the  Rhine  provinces,  upon  which  reports  and  essays 
must  be  written.  Two  years  of  forestry  are  included  in  the  regular 
agricultural  course,  with  another  elective  year.  One  may  do  a 
year's  graduate  work  in  either  woods  apd  forests,  agronomy,  or 
chemical  and  agricultural  industries.  Since  1900  there  have  been 
also  a  dairy  institute  and  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  institute. 
The  standing  of  Gembloux  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1904 
42  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  foreigners,  coming  from  26  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies.  In  1901  the  Peruvian  Government  asked  the  institution  to 
send  them  agricultural  engineers  to  organize  superior  agricultural 
instruction  in  Peru. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Louvain  has  practically  the  same  course 
of  study  as  Gembloux,  the  same  number  of  teachers,  and  in  addition 
gives  courses  in  philpsophy,  religion,  and  history.  In  connection 
there  is  operated  the  Hcverl6  Institute,  which  is  a  dairy  school  with 
a  farm  of  180  acres,  used  mostly  for  experimental  grounds.  There 
is  also  maintained  a  high  school  of  brewery,  and  graduate  courses  of 
a  year  each  are  offered  in  agricultural  science,  chemistry,  and  indus- 
try, forestry'',  and  colonial  agriculture.  Louvain  is  maintained  at 
its  present  high  standard  ''in  order  that  young  Catholics  may  receive 
as  good  an  education  here  as  elsewhere,  without  coming  under  Prot- 
estant influence.^  ^ 

The  State  Veterinary  School  of  the  Netherlands  at  Utrecht  is  very 
hke  the  better  ones  of  other  European  countries.  It  has  a  four- 
year  course,  and  about  half  the  time  is  given  to  practical  work.  As 
far  back  as  1884,  since  which  time  there  has  been  improvement,  a 
British  blue  book  stated  that  ''this  school  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  a  place  for  teaching  the  principles  and  practice  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  surgery/'  The  agricultural  college  at  Wageningen, 
however,  stands  at  the  head  of  HolIand^s  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. It  comprises  four  schools:  (1)  A  higher  burgher  school  with 
a  course  of  four  years,  providing  a  basis  for  an  advanced  agricul- 
tural education.  (2)  An  intermediate  agricultural  school,  for  those 
youths  not  able  to  take  the  full  college  course,  and  for  sons  of  small 
proprietors  or  tenant  farmers  who  want  a  certain  amount  of   theo- 
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retical  knowledge.  There  is  in  this  school  a  year  of  graduate  work, 
for  those  intending  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  (3) 
The  horticultural  school  with  a  {rourse  of  two  years,  for  practical 
gardeners,  and  an  additional  course  of  the  same  length  for  those 
who  desire  more  scientific  instruction,  (4)  The  higher  school  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  divided  into  one  section  for  home,  and 
another  for  colonial,  agriculture.  The  instruction  given  is  essen- 
tially theoretical,  although  some  hours  of  each  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday are  devoted  to  practical  work,  and  excursions  are  made  weekly 
"for  purposes  of  demonstration."  There  are  extensive  experiment 
and  demonstration  plats,  and  a  small  farm  used  mainly  to  illustrate 
the  class  lessons. 

The  Royal  Veterinary  School  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen  was 
changed  in  1856  to  the  Rnyal  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Academy 
by  the  addition  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Attendance  -of  native  bom^at  lectures  is  absolutely  free,  and  one 
can  take  advantage  of  them  without  any  obhgation  to  take  examina- 
tions or  even  to  enroll  as  a  student.  Manj'  sons  of  peasants  manage 
to  attend  the  academy,  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  A  large  experimental  laboratory  devotes  special  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  dairying,  especially  to  that  of  comparative  feed- 
ing of  milch  cows."  There  are  usually  about  350  students  here, 
between  80  and  100  of  them  from  other  countries,  especially  from 
Finland  and  Schleswig. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  higher  agricultural  school  at 
Merlin  in  1806,  Prussia  has  led  the  States  of  Germany  in  providing 
for  the  study  of  agriculture.  At  present'  there  are  in  Prussia  five 
agricultural  institutes  in  connection  with  royal  universities,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Academy  at  Bonn-Poppels<lorf,  two  royal  acade- 
mies of  forestry,  and  two  vetorinarj-  institutions  which  really  ought 
to  be  considered  secondary.  These,  with  the  independent  agricul- 
tural academies  of  Hohenheini,  in  Wurttemberg,  and  Weilienslephen, 
in  Bavaria,  are  the  only  agricultural  institutions  in  Germany  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  higher  instruction  in  agriculture.  Practically  all 
of  their  students  belong  to  the  higher  classes,  and  their  object  is  to 
become  efficient  occupiers  of  their  own  land,  large  t«nailt  farmers, 
managers  of  estates,  or  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  main  course  is 
usually  one  of  two  years,  but  the  Government  makes  compulsory  & 
three-years  course  for  ail  who  intend  to  teach.  Most  of  these  schoob 
have  large  museums  of  agricultural  implements.     The  Hohenheim 

o  Agricultural  experiment  statiane  tn  foreign  countries.  Departmeot  of  Agricul- 
ture, Officp  of  Experiment  Stations,  liulletin  112,  pp.  1-6.  Konnody,  W.  J.  Dairy 
methode  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Channel  Istands,  .\ueilria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Switsierland.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  (.m'ldur  7r,,  IttOS. 
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Academy  operates  a  sugar  factory,  brewery,  distillery,  a  vinegar  and 
liquor  factory,  etc. 

Portugal  maintains  the  Instituto  de  Agronimia  e  Veterinaria  at 
Lisbon,  which  gives  f6ur-years  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  engi- 
neer of  agriculture  and  of  forestry,  and  also  a  four-years  course  in 
veterinary  medicine.  The  students  are  often  taken  on  trips  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Portugal,  and  thus  famiharized  with  the  different 
methods  of  cultivation  and  cropping  in  vogue.  The  minister  of  pub- 
lic works  writes  me  that  this  school  has  produced  splendid  results  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  the  farming 
classes  in  particular. 

There  are  in  Japan  three  higher  schools  of  agriculture,  all  of  which 
rank  up  well  with  the  best  of  our  American  institutions."  The  Sap- 
poro Agricultural  School,  founded  in  1872  and  reorganized  in  1877 
on  the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
oflFers  a  preparatory  course  of  two  years,  a  collegiate  course  of  four 
years,  and  special  courses  of  three  years  each  in  forestry,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  agriculture,  this  latter  being  more  theoretical  than  the 
four-years  course  in  agriculture.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Dendrology  was  incorporated  with  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University 
in  1890,  and  includes  a  botanical  garden,  seismological  observatory, 
marine  biological  station,  a  large  forest  for  practice,  several  experi- 
mental farms,  an  orchard,  veterinary  hospitals,  and  a  laboratory  for 
forest  technology,  together  with  buildings  for  the  study  of  sericul- 
ture. There  are  courses  of  study,  each  three  years  in  extent,  in  agri- 
culture, agricultural  chemistry,  forestry,  and  veterinary  medicine, 
and  a  special  course  of  one  year  for  teachers  in  the  supplementary 
agricultural  schools  already  described.  The  school  at  Morioka  was 
founded  in  1903  to  give  a  higher  education  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  veterinary  medicine  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  province 
of  the  Empire,  where  agriculture,  horse  breeding,  etc.,  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations.  Each  of  the  regular  courses  extends  over  three 
years.  There  is  a  general  shorter  course  of  two  years,  and  a  graduate 
course  of  two  years. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  was  the  first  such 
institution  in  England.  Chartered  in  1845,  supposedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  farmers^  sons,  it  did  little  more  than  tc  prepare  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and 
the'  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  while  the  tuition 
alone  was  $375,  which,  with  living  expenses,  made  the  school  impos- 
sible to  any  except  young  men  of  wealth  who  had  in  view  land  agency 
or  colonial  life.  The  college  of  agriculture  at  Downton,  founded  in 
May,  1880,  with  nearly  as  high  fees  as  the  royal  college,  prepared  for 
the  same  examinations,  and  stated   in  its  catalogues  that  '*it  is  not 

.    o  Technical  education  in  Japan.     Department  of  Education,  Tokyo,  1904. 
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the  intention  here  to  educate  farmers'  sons  (uniess  wealthy)  or  faim 
buliHa."  A  chair  of  agriculture  was  founded  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1790  and  is  still  in  existence.  There  is  given  here  a  one- 
year  course  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  the 
second  in  agricultural  practice.  There  are  veterinary  colleges  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  each  giving  three  years  of  instruction. 
In  1888-89  Parliament  set  aside  £5,000  to  be  given  to  such  institu- 
tions teaching  agriculture  and  dairj'ing  as  should  measure  up  to  a  cer^ 
tain  standard,  but  there  were  not  enough  qualified  recipients  to  claim 
neariy  all  of  the  fund,  and  in  the  following  year  only  about  half  of  it 
was  used  by  the  13  bodies  which  were  qualified.  In  1904-5  the  grants 
amounted  to  £10,300.  There  wereat  the  time  of  the  last  report  (1905) 
ten  colleges,  three  dairy  institutes,  an  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural school,  a  fann  school,  and  the  National  Fmit  and  Oder  Insti- 
tute. Some  of  these  institutions  are  almost  whollj'  supported  by 
individual  counties  from  their  own  funds,  for  the  local  taxation  act 
of  1890  placed  at  the  direct  disposal  of  the  different  county  councils 
large  sums  of  money,  now  annually  available  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  other  technical  industries.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
local  authorities  maintain  village  lectures,  local  demonstration  plots, 
dairy  and  special  teaching  by  means  of  migratory  classes,  and  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  gives  from  its  limited  funds  toward  the  support 
of  the  higher  institutions.  Through  work  done  in  certain  of  these 
colleges,  one  may  now  take  the  bachelor's  degree  in  science  in  the 
University  of  Wales,  Victoria  University,  University  of  Durham,  Cam- 
bridge, or  London  University.  Some  of  the  institutions  not  affihated 
with  any  imiversity,  such  as  Holmes  Hall,  for  instance,  give  fully  as 
long  and  thorough  courses.  Almost  all  of  these  schools  provide 
courses  of  from  four  to  ten  weeks  for  such  persons  as  are  obliged  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  at  work.  All  have  short  courses  in  practical 
dairj'ing,  and  graduate  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  the  subject. 
During  the  last  year  or  so  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  elementary  school  work,  and  the  attendance  of 
teachers  upon  the  short  courses  has  been  gratifying,  Several  of  the 
colleges  give  winter  courses  for  those  who  care  for  more  thorough  and 
theoretical  instruction  than  is  given  in  the  shorter  courses.  Several 
traveling  dairy  schools  are  maintained  by  some  of  the  colleges,  and 
members  of  tJieir  faculties  often  give  two  or  three  lectures  at  some 
center  near  by.  In  the  regular  academic  course  comparatively  little 
real  agricultural  instruction  is  given.  In  some  of  the  schools  giving 
a  three  years'  course  there  is  no  agricultural  instruction  during  the 
first  two  years,  but  rather  thorough  work  in  the  sciences,  often  Greek 
and  Latin  holding  a  prominent  place  as  well.  In  most  of  the  two 
years'  courses,  no  agriculture  is  taught  during  the  first  year.  In  short, 
the  college  work  ranks  up  in  no  way  with  that  of  any  other  European. 
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country  we  have  studied;  but  the  extra-academic  efforts  so  abun- 
dantly put  forth  seem  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  government  of  Natal  has  provided  a  school  of  agrictdture  at 
Cedara,  with  a  *Hwo  years'  practical  course^'  which  is  intended  to  be 
considered  as  of  a  collegiate  grade.  Natal  is  also  preparing  to  offer 
to  the  farmers  of  South  Africa  a  ^'farmers'  reading  course,"  to  be  given 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  William  Brooks,  director  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  Experiment  Station. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  opened  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  1884,  had 
in  1900  ten  branch  institutions,  and  a  dairy  institute  in  Colombo  which 
is  filling  an  important  place  in  the  welfare  of  the  inland,  as  well  as  a 
school  of  forestry  with  a  two  years'  course  which  is  very  practical  and 
popular.  Besides  the  college  work  done,  the  school  sends  out  agri- 
cultural instructors  into  remote  rural  districts  to  illustrate  methods.' 

In  India  several  of  the  government  farms  have  their  agricultural 
experts  give  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  to  their  apprentices.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  is  given  annually  in  the  Poona  Col- 
lege of  Science,  and  there  is  an  agricultural  course  in  Baroda  College, 
Bombay.  In  Madras  the  Saidapet  Agricultural  College  has  been  doing 
good  work  for  a  number  of  years.  India  this  year  (1907)  opened  her 
new  Imperial  Agricultural  College  at  Pusa,  on  a  government  estate  of 
1,358  acres,  and  the  buildings  already  in  progress  will  cost  consider- 
ably over  a  half  million  dollars.  The  staff  will  be  composed  of  a  care- 
fully selected  body  of  European  specialists,  with  native  assistants. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  locate  an  agricultural  college  in  each  impor- 
tant province,  with  a  course  of  technical  training  extending  over  three 
years. 

New  Zealand  has  an  agricultural  college  at  Lincoln,  which  is  one 
of  the  affiliated  colleges  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  A  stu- 
dent for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  studies  two  years  at  the  university  col- 
lege and  two  years  more  at  tlie  college  of  agriculture.  In  1900 
instructors  from  Canada  were  procured  by  the  State,  and  a  dairy 
school  was  established  as  a  department  of  the  college.  Free  agri- 
cultural bulletins  are  furnished  the  farmers,  and  traveling  instructors 
in  dairy,  fruit,  and  poultry  farming  teach  in  various  centers  the 
year  around. 

Turning  to  Australia,  we  find  higher  agricultural  education  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Victoria,  which  prescribes  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  schools,  leads  as  well  in  collegiate  work.  Besides  the 
Dookie  Agricultural  College  and  the  Burnley  Horticultural  School, 
each  very  excellent,  the  secretary  for  agriculture  writes  me  that  a 
degree  in  agriculture  has  just  been  arranged  for  by  the  Melbourne 
University,  one  of  the  requirements  for  which  is  *'a  year  in  practical 
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work,  spent  to  the  gatisfaction  of  the  principal  of  the  Dookie  Col- 
ic^." Besides  lectures  from  time  to  time  at  various  centers  by 
experts,  the  colleges  hold  short  courses  in  various  places  in  the  State 
insl^'ad  of  at  their  institutions.  The  Queensland  Agricultural  College 
has  a  course  of  three  years  of  forty-two  weeks  each,  and  does  special 
work  in  forestry  because  of  its  local  importance,  making  use  of  some 
1,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  close  by  the  school  for  experiment  and 
demonstration.  The  students  of  the  Roaewater  Agricullural  Col- 
lege of  South  AustraUft  pay  special  attention  to  viticulture,  which  is 
as  important  to  them  as  is  forestry  to  Queensland.  Each  student 
devotes  half  of  every  day  of  his  three  years  here  to  practical  work. 
For  some  years  more  young  men  than  could  be  accommodated  have 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Hawksworthy  Agricultural  College  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  for 
the  session  beginning  in  January',  1905,  there  would  be  room  for 
fifty  more  students,  there  was  again  a  waiting  list  more  than  eight 
weeks  before  the  school  opened.  The  course  here  is  but  two  years 
in  extent  and  is  very  practical.  Much  is  made  of  excursions  to  the 
better  farms,  piggeries,  and  dairies  of  the  State.  Too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  Australia  has  accomplished  the 
subjugation  of  a  new  and  wild  country;  each  State  is  considering 
the  needs  and  problems  of  its  own  f)eople  Emd  meeting  them  as  best 
it  may. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  supports  the  National  School  of  Agri- 
culture, which  should  perhaps  rank  among  the  higher  schools,  and 
in  which  are  studied  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  engineer  of 
agronomy,  agricultural  expert,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  subsidizes  three  establishments  whose  functions 
approximate  those  of  our  experiment  stations. 

Until  recently  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  nt  Guelph  was  the 
only  Canadian  institution  giving  liigher  instniction  in  agriculture, 
the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Truro,  and  the  School  of 
Horticulture,  at  Wolfville,  ranking  rather  as  secondary  schools.  But 
during  1904-.')  these  two  latter  schools  were  merged,  a  larger  and 
better  faculty  employed,  the  grade  of  instruction  raised,  and  Nova 
Scotia  now  has  an  agricultural  college  of  the  first  grade  and  has  taken 
an  important  step  in  advance  of  the  times  by  affiliating  it  with  her 
provincial  nonnal  school  in  the  same  town.  The  young  men  of  the 
normal  school  attend  the  short  courses  given  in  agronomy,  horti- 
culture, judging  of  beef,  dairy  cattle,  and  horses,  and  both  sexes 
take  the  short  course  in  dairying.  The  committee  of  five  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  reported"  that  "in  each  country 
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where  the  experiment  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  failed  the  authorities  have  reported  that  the  chief 
reason  was  the  failure  to  secure  teachers  properly  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject."  In  Nova  Scotia  the  schools  are  being  supplied  in  Uie 
beginning  with  technically  trained  teachers. 

Manitoba  is  at  present  establishing  an  agricultural  college,  but  as 
yet  the  plans  are  not  definite  enough  to  say  much  about  tlieni. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  true  of  Guelph,  now  in  its  thirty-second  year, 
which  is  known  in  the  United  States  almost  as  favorably  as  in 
Canada-  During  its  early  history  it  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
great  prejudice  among  the  farmers  themselves— a  prejudice  which 
has  proved  of  value,  for  through  the  effort  to  win  over  the  agricul- 
turists one  hy  one  they  have  at  last  been  made  to  feel  that  Guelph 
stands  to  them  in  a  personal  relation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people 
of  any  one  of  our  States  know  as  much  about  their  own  agricultural 
college  or  take  a  like  interest  in  it.  For  example,  each  June  the 
railroads  run  cheap  excursions  to  Guelph  from  all  parts  of  Ontario, 
and  some  40,000  people  visit  the  college  at  these  times,  to  hear  the 
special  lectures  and  to  inspect "  their  cnllege."  The  degree  of  B,  S,  A. 
is  given  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  which  the  college  at  Guelph 
is  now  affiliated,  after  a  foijr-year  course.  Tuition  is  $16  a  year 
for  residents,  or  $40  for  nonresidents;  candidates  for  admission  must 
be  16  years  of  age  and  must  have  worked  at  least  one  year  on  a  farm. 
There  is  a  short  creamery  course  during  December,  and  a  twelve- 
weeks  course  in  milk  testing,  butter  making,  and  cheese  making 
later  in  tlie  winter,  for  which  neither  an  entrance  examination  nor 
tuition  is  rec^nired.  There  are  also  short  winter  courses  in  stock 
judging  and  poultrj'  raising.  Besides  these  facilities,  any  mao, 
woman,  boy,  or  girl  in  Ontario  can  go  to  the  college  at  any  time  for 
practical  work,  with  more  or  less  instruction  from  the  man  in  charge 
in  one  or  more  departments  without  entrance  examination  and  with 
merely  nominal  tuition.  In  connection  with  the  college  there  is 
nowMacdonald  Institute,  where  nature  study,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  are  taught,  which  is  meant  to  draw  students  from 
the  entire  Dominion  and  not  merely  from  any  one  province. 

In  June,  1801,  this  college  sent  out  two  men  in  a  wagon,  provided 
with  a  full  equipment  for  making  butter,  who  traveled  from  place  to 
place,  giving  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing, 
making  attractive  packages,  etc.  This  proved  so  successful  th&t 
each  year  has  seen  more  such  outfits  sent  over  the  province,  until 
now  the  work  is  directed  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  which 
maintains  two  chief  instructors  and  35  special  instructors,  each  of 
the  latter  having  20  or  25  factories  or  creameries  in  a  certain  district 
Bsdgned  to  him,  almost  800  factories  receiving  instruction  in  this  way. 
Each  maker  receives  a  visit  once  a  month,  and  many  of  them  call 
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meetings  of  tin)  jmtrtina  on  the  dates  of  the  instructors'  visits.  Dr. 
J,  W.  Robertson  pointed  out  to  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1 904 
some  of  the  results  of  such  teai^hing.  "In  1S91  the  dairy  output  ol 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  worth  $R,448 ;  the  next  year  the  govern- 
ment organizetl  a  government  dairy  station  there  and  the  best 
efforts  were  made  to  educate  tlie  people  in  this  line.  Ten  years  later, 
with  no  increase  in  the  number  of  urres  and  Httlc  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows,  the  output  was  $566,824.  The  same  thing  obtained 
in  Ontario,  and  it  increased  the  value  of  its  output  of  butter  and 
cheese  from  factories  by  over  $7,000,000  in  ten  years.  In  Quebeu 
the  same  causes  brought  a  like  increase  of  $9,000,000." 

Provision  lias  t>eeu  made  in  Quebec  on  a  most  elaborate  sc^le  for 
higher  agricultural  instruction  and  research  at  the  newly  opened 
Atacdouald  College,  located  at  Sle.  Anne  do  Bellevue,  20  miles  from 
Montreal.  This  is  an  institution  sucli  as  only  an  experienced  agri- 
culturist and  educator  like  Doctor  Roberl«on,  the  principal  of  the 
college,  could  create,  with  years  to  plan  for  it  and  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money  at  his  disposal  to  carry  his  plans  and  ideals  to  ful- 
fillment. 

The  <«>llege  is  divided  into  three  schools,  namel)';  (1)  The  school 
for  teachers;  (2)  the  school  of  agriculture;  and  (3)  the  school  of 
household  science.  The  school  of  agriculture  offers  (a)  short  courses 
of  from  two  weeks  to  three  months  each,  made  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible; (J)  a  two-year  course  leading  to  a  diploma,  the  first  year  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  consecutive  short  courses;  (c)  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  the  last  two  years  being  a  continuation 
of  the  two-year  course.  Nature  study  and  manual  training  are 
included  in  the  curriculum,  and  special  courses  to  prepare  teachers 
in  these  branches  are  contemplated.  The  material  equipment 
appears  from  the  announcement  to  be  of  the  finest  and  most  substan- 
tial description.  The  residence  buildings  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date 175  men  and  225  women.  The  numerous  laboratories  for  study 
and  research  are  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  apphances.  The 
grounds  consist  of  a  cauipus  of  74  acres  with  plots  for  illustratitm  and 
research,  a  small  cultures  farm  of  100  acres  for  horticulture  and 
poultry  keeping,  and  a  live  stock  and  grain  farm  of  3S7  acres.  In  the 
spring  of  190S  a  number  of  apprentice  students  will  be  admitted,  who 
will  be  fumLshed  an  opportunity  to  pay  their  way  through  the  college 
by  work  on  the  farms  under  competent  instruction. 

The  entire  college  property  has  lieen  donated  to  McGill  University, 
and  in  addition  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  provided  an  endowment 
fund  of  over  $2,000,000  for  llie  maintenance  of  the  institution  as  an 
incorporated  college  of  the  university. 

In  planning  this  institution  not  only  have  the  better  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  been  inspected,  but  the  founders  have  visited 
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such,  schools  as  Hampton  Institute,  to  quote  only  o«p  pxample,  and 
studied  the  way  in  which  this  institution  is  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  and  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  at  large. 

A  number  of  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade  and  higher  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  were  estahliahed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  all  of  them  suc- 
cumbed to  various  discouragements,"  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
lack  of  demand  for  them  from  the  farmers.  An  agricultural  school 
was  established  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1826,  which  flourished  for  a  few 
years,  but  which  eventually  lapsed  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desue- 
tude, from  which  it  never  recovered.  Between  this  time  and  1850 
several  small  agricultural  schools  were  opened  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  most  of  which  had  but  fleeting  existences.  In  1848  Yale 
College  established  a  chair  of  "agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,"  which  Prof.  John  P.  Norton  occupied  with 
distinction.  In  1853  the  State  of  New  York  established  "The 
People's  College,"  consisting  of  an  agricultural  college  and  an  indus- 
trial school,  which,  after  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  was 
given  all  the  land  acquired  by  the  State  at  that  time,  but  the  land 
afterwards  went  to  Cornell  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  certain 
conditions  imposed. 

The  first  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  provided  for  when  the  State  constitution  was 
adopted,  in  1850,  and  opened  for  students  May  1.1,  1857.  Ijcss  than 
two  years  later  (February,  185!l)  the  "  Farmers'  High  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania "^now  the  State  College — was  opened  for  pupils;  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  opened,  and 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  soon  followed  in  the  same  path.  Congress  began 
to  be  asked  to  provide  national  aid  for  the  foundation  of  other  such 
institutions.  State  agricultural  societies  or  State  boards  of  agriculture 
leading  the  movement.  The  lion.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  a  Representa- 
tive from  Vermont,  led  the  fight  for  Federal  appropriations  for  thia 
purpose;  and  although  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  on  April  15, 
1858,  reporteil  adversely  on  liis  bill  to  grant  to  each  State  20,000  acres 
of  public  lantl  fur  each  Member  of  Congress,  he  succeeded  in  pushing 
his  hill  tlirough  both  Houses,  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  only 
to  have  it  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan.  In  December,  1861,  he 
introduceil  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  similar  bill,  giving  to 
each  State  appro-idmately  .30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Member  of 
Congress,  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  "to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to  promote  the   liberal   and   practical   education   of  the   industrial 

"True,  A.C.  Education  and  reBc-aroh  in  ugriculliire  i;i  the  United  States.  Year- 
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classes  in  the  several  pursuits  ojkI  professions  of  life."  This  hill 
passed  both  Houses,  ami  became  a  law  upon  being  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincohi,  July  2,  1862. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  several  intentions  of  various  advo- 
cates of  it.  It  came  just  at  the  climax  of  the  first  decades  of  the 
application  of  the  revived  sciences  to  commercial  production,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  our  trade  which  brought  with  it  the 
material  prosperity  and  high  prices  of  antebellum  <iays.  For  twenty 
years  popular  works  on  science  and  the  application  of  its  laws  had 
made  the  American  people  perhaps  overcredulous  of  the  pussihilities 
in  store  for  those  with  the  necessary  knowledge  in  the  sciences.  A 
vigorous  reaction  against  the  universal  college  curriculum  brought  a 
demand  for  something  other  than  the  classics.  Surveying  could 
be  studied  at  only  one  school  other  than  West  Point,  wliile  the  great 
railway  systems  in  process  of  construction  and  projected  demanded 
skilled  civil  engineers.  Baron  Licbig's  popular  tetters  on  Chemis- 
try gave  marvelous  hopes  for  a  new  agriculture  which  should  in- 
crease the  production  of  farm  prwiucts  many  fold.  These,  and  other 
things  of  their  kind,  were  in  the  rainds  of  the  advocates  of  the  Morrill 
bill,  and  the  colleges  resulting  were  intended,  by  many  who  worked 
or  voted  for  it,  to  prepare  youtli  for  almost  any  profession  aside  from 
the  three  so-called  learned  professions.  Indeed,  the  title  "Agri- 
cultural colleges"  was  inserted  by  the  engrossing  clerk,  and  was  not 
originally  a  part  of  the  bill. 

It  was  provided  that  the  entire  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  lands  given  to  the  several  States  should  be  so  invested  as  to  yield 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest,  the  principal  to  "remain  forever 
midiminished,"  e-xcept  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
received  by  a  State  "might  be  expendeil  for  the  purpose  of  lands  for 
sites  or  experimental  farms."  It  was  expected  that  the  Stales  and 
munificent  citizens  would  provide  ample  buildings,  laboratories,  etc., 
which  has  now  been  done  in  almost  every  case,  although  it  took 
years  for  most  of  the  States  to  awaken  to  the  important  duty  they 
were  called  upon  to  fulfill  toward  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  within  their  boundaries.  Kansas  received  the 
smallest  allotment  of  land,  82,314  acres;  New  York  the  largest, 
98!>,920  acres.  About  (his  time  the  Government  gave  immense 
grants  of  land  to  railroads  traversing  new  sections  of  the  country, 
and  opened  for  homesl^ading  other  vast  tracts.  Accordingly  those 
States  which  at  once  offered  for  sale  their  allotments  were  but 
little  better  off  than  before,  some  States  receiving  from  the  invested 
funds  not  enough  inconie  to  maintain  projierly  even  one  department 
of  a  college.  Other  States  held  their  land  for  a  liigher  market,  and 
sold  it  so  judiciously  that  the  agricultural  vuUc^ia-^^W,  V««Ne^  \n6 
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fairly  rich  institutions  as  the  result — New  York  and  Michigan  being 
notable  examples.  Some  1,200,000  acres  of  these  public  lands  still 
remain  unsold,  while  the  remainder  has  produced  a  principal  of  over 
$12,000,000.  At  the  present  time  there  are  27  States  having  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  separate  institutions,  while  20 
States  maintain  colleges  of  agriculture  as  departments  of  some  uni- 
versity. State  or  otherwise. 

Strictly  speaking,  comparatively  Uttle  agricultural  instruction  was 
given  in  these  schools  during  the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Those  farmers  who  did  care  to  send  their  children  to  college  wished 
them  to  receive  training  in  other  branches  than  agricultiu^,  and 
these  new  schools,  with  so  varying  endowments  and  conditions,  had 
each  to  solve  its  own  problem.  Most  of  them  laid  a  deep  and  broad 
foundation  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  technical  courses  in  agriculture 
were  by  no  means  neglected,  and  specialization  in  that  branch  pro- 
duced results  which  drew  attention  to  it  as  the  years  passed.  Per- 
haps it  was  largely  because  there  was  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  given  in  these  agricultural  courses  that  such  a  large 
number  of  States  did  little  more  at  first  than  to  add  an  industrial 
feature  to  a  college  already  existing. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  existence  of  these 
schools  a  movement  was  springing  up  over  the  country  which  has 
made  these  institutions  really  deserve  the  name  agricultural.  The 
investigations  of  Liebig  in  Germany,  of  Boussingault  in  France,  and 
of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  England  had  shown  to  the  world  what  science 
might  do  for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  the  other  arts.  In  1851  some 
farmers  of  Saxony  established  the  first  experiment  station,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Jjcipzig,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  more  progressive  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  were  demand- 
ing like  stations.  The  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  endowing  its 
agricultural  college  in  1856,  provided  for  ''experimental  studies  in 
the  cultivation  of  cereal  and  other  plants  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  latitude  of  the  State  of  Maryland."  In  1870  the  University  of 
California  was  doing  similar  work.  In  1875  the  State  of  Connecticut 
added  to  funds  privately  donated  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
agricultural  experiment  station,  the  first  separate  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  soon  followed, 
while  the  faculties  of  agriculture  in  several  States  took  similar  work 
upon  themselves  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  duty.  State  boards  of 
agriculture  and  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  imited  in  asking  Congress  to  establish  and 
provide  for  such  stations  in  each  State,  but  bills  providing  funds  were 
several  times  voted  down  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Finally, 
in  1887,  the  Hatch  bill  became  a  law,  which  gave  $15,000  each  year, 
out  o/ funds  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  to  each  State 
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and  Territory  for  the  estahliRhment  and  maintenance  of  an  agriml- 
tural  experiment  station,  which  must  be  a  department  of  the  land- 
grant  college,  except  in  States  where  separate  experiment  stations 
had  already  been  established.  These  stations  conduct  original 
researches  on  plants  and  animals,  or  in  other  directions  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States,  "having 
due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective 
States  or  Territories." 

The  stations,  primarily  for  original  research,  to-day  form,  with 
analogous  <liviaion9  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wa^ington, 
the  highest  branch  of  our  system  of  agricultural  education."  Many 
of  the  experiment  station  workers  do  more  or  leas  teaching  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State,  while  their  laboratories  are  open  to 
assistants  from  the  student  body,  who  do  their  small  part  in  opening 
new  paths  of  knowledge.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture furnishes  extraordinary  facilities  to  teachers  and  graduates 
of  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  who  wish  to  do  further 
research  work.     Secretary  Wilson,  in  his  report  for  1903,  says: 

The  Ik-partmrDt  has  thus  liecomc  a  p(Bl-graiiuate  inslitulion,  whtrp  groupa  of 
BciPncPB  are  taught  and  applied.  Comparalively  little  lime  is  devoted  to  the  awer- 
taiampnt  of  aliatra^'t  ivientilic  farts.  Every  worker  is  hdping  somebody,  and  while 
doing  thie  he  is  contributing  U>  trhat  is  known  Malint;  to  the  Farm  and  to  the  educatioD 
of  liiBRBBocialf*.  Since  1897,  496  Btudents  havt-  been  udmitted  to  the  Depnrtment  for 
inHtruction  in  our  aeveral  lines  of  work. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  the  Bureau  through  which 
the  Department  seeks  to  promot*  a  better  organization  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican system  of  agricultural  education,  fnom  the  common  school  to 
the  graduate  department  of  the  college.  Each  individual  station 
issues  at  least  four  bulletins  a  year  concerning  the  work  of  its  men,  a 
copy  of  which  is  mailed,  free  of  postage,  to  each  newspaper  in  the 
State,  and  to  all  fanners  who  may  request  copies  sent  them.  Dr. 
A.  C.  True  has  described  the  work  tif  the  experiment  stations  aa 
follows; 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  agriniltural  experiment  stations,  as  organized  in  this 
country,  may  be  claasiticd  us  follows:  (Ij  They  art  as  bureaus  of  infi>rn)alion  on  many 
questionB  ut  practical  inierest  U)  the  farmers  of  their  aeveral  liic»lili(«;  (2)  they  seek 
by  piBclical  teets  lo  ili-vise  belter  methoUe  of  agriculturi'  and  to  introduce  n^w  crops 
and  live  stock,  or  to  establish  new  agricultumi  industries;  (3)  they  aid  the  farmer  in 
his  PonlMt  with  inserts  and  with  diaeaees  of  hit*  crops  and  live  filoi-k;  M)  ihoy  help 
to  defend  the  farmer  againPt  fraud  in  the  sale  of  ferlilizerB,  BPi>dB,  and  Ii-eding  stufis: 
(5)  they  investigate  tlie  operations  of  nature  in  the  nir,  water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals, 
in  order  lu  find  out  the  principles  whirh  ran  hv.  applied  to  the  U'ttennent  of  the  pioc- 
eawe  and  prcxluc-t^  of  agriculture.'' 

B  True,  A.  C,  and  Crosby,  D.  J.  American  syat«m  of  agricultural  education. 
Dept.  uf  Agriculture.  Office  o(  Experiment  Stations,  l!HH. 

•  True,  A.  C.  Education  and  research  in  agriculture  in  the  United  Sla.(.'=,-  \whi- 
book,  Drparlmcnl,  r.f  .Agriculture,  1894,  p.  U&. 
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In  perhaps  every  utlicr  channel  of  our  imlnstrial  life  inventions  and 
discuveries  of  commercial  importance  are  patented,  and  a  large  share 
of  the  benefit  accrues  to  some  individual  or  corporation;  but  the 
discoveriea  of  the  experiment  station  workers  are  turned  over  freely 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Morrill,  father  of  the  bill  establishing  the  agricultural  colleges, 
became  convinced  that  the  demands  for  collegiate  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  greater  than  the  facilities  for 
supplying  them,  and  he,  with  other  friends  of  the  measure,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  second  Morrill  Act,  wliicli  became  a  law  on  August 
30,  1890.  This  measure  gave  to  each  Statt^  and  Territory  J15,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  and  an  increase  over  that  sum  of 
$1,000  ammally  until  each  appropriation  should  reach  $26,000  per 
year.  These  funds  can  be  use*!  only  for  "instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches 
of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  to  the  imlustries  of  life,  and  to 
the  facilities  for  such  instruction."  Such  States  as  desired  were 
enabled  to  divide  their  appropriation  between  separate  uistitutions 
for  white  ivnd  colored  stuilcnts,  which  has  been  done  in  IC  States, 
though  no  agriculture  is  taught  in  the  Arkansas  school  for  colored 
students— so  that  there  are  now  63  agricultural  colleges.  But  the 
instruction  in  these  schools  for  the  colored  is  almost  all  below  college 
grmie." 

The  Adams  Act,  which  became  a  law  March  16,  1906,  added  imme- 
diately $5,000  a  year  to  the  income  of  the  State  experiment  stations. 
This  sum  is  to  be  increased  by  $2,000  each  year  for  five  years,  and 
these  funds  are  to  be  expended  only  for  original  research  in  agriculture. 
About  a  year  later  a  bill  became  a  law  adding  85,000  annually  to 
the  sum  before  received  by  each  State  for  its  agricultural  college 
according  to  the  second  Morrill  Act,  until  the  total  reaches  $.50,000  a 
year.  This  means  that  within  five  years  each  State  and  Territory 
will  receive  annually  from  the  Federal  GLivenmient  $80,000  for  its 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Federal  aid  given  to  the  agricultural  colleges. 
In  a  few  cases  private  individuals  have  added  in  u  small  way  to  the 
endowment  of  some  of  these  institutions.  In  Ix>uisiana  the  Sugar 
Planti-is'  Association  has  followed  the  example  of  many  similar  organ- 
izations in  France  in  giving  funds  for  the  training  of  sugar  experts. 
The  States  themselves  have  come  to  see  the  ectmomic  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding liberally  for  the  agricultural  colleges  in  their  midst,  especially 
in  the  large  farming  States  of  the  Middle  West,  where  large  sums  are 
readily  %'oted  by  the  legislatures  at  the  suggestion  of  the  president  or 

"True,  A.  r..  iindCnaby,  D,  J.  American sypleninf  agricultural ccIlu'hI ion.  Dept. 
ofAip-icuUiin:  O/firc  lA  Exjifriim-iil  Stalioo*,  IMM,  pp.  8,  9. 


regents  of  the  agricultural  cotlegt?.  For  example,  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1902-3  special  appnipriatitiiis  "ftir  tlie  better  equipment  and 
maintenaQce  of  these  institutions  aggregating  more  than  $1,500,000 
-were  made;"  while  the  next  year  more  than  aa  much  again  was  given 
by  the  States — Iowa,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mimiesota  each 
appnipriating  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  new  buildings 
ami  equipment — and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  aiuiual  appropriations 
for  maintenance. 

This  is  allowing  the  extension  of  work  in  two  directions:  "(1)  To 
make  the  courses  iif  college  grade  more  complete  by  the  ilidrrentiation 
of  the  different  branches  of  agriculture  and  the  addition  of  courses 
in  rural  engineering  and  rural  economy;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the 
broader  extension  of  agricultural  education  through  secondary 
schools,  short  courses,  summer  schools,  noniial  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  farmers'  institutes,  and  other  forms  of  university  extension 
wotk."  These  have  been  the  principal  lines  of  progress  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  It  has  come  to  be  seen  that  the  real  function  of 
these  collegiat*  courses  is  not  to  educate  farmers  generally— 
they  must  bo  provided  for  in  some  other  way — but  rather  to  train 
leaders  in  agricultm-al  progress.  It  is  hardly  a  serious  criticism  of 
such  institutions  to  complain  that  comparatively  few  of  their  grad- 
uates return  to  the  farm.  Badly  needed  as  they  are  on  the  land 
itself,  they  find  a  gioater  demand  for  men  U>  open  the  way  fttr  new 
uses  of  products,  or  to  discover  and  apply  still  other  scientific^laws  to 
agriculture.  And  so  the  college  course  of  four  years  in  agriculture 
has  come  about  in  most  of  the  colleges,  while  both  the  entrance  re- 
quirements and  the  grade  of  undergraduate  work  done  tend  to  become 
higher.  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  recom- 
mends that  the  entrance  requirements  be  on  a  level  with  those  of 
other  firat-class  colleges,  and  many  have  adopted  this  plan.  Some 
institutions,  under  certain  conditions,  admit  pupils  from  the  rural 
schools  as  special  stutlents,  because  there  are  no  secondary  s(;hools  of 
agriculture  to  fit  them  for  higher  work.  And  so  long  as  this  condi- 
tion exists  there  seem  but  two  possibilities  if  the  college  is  to  meet 
tile  needs  of  the  farmers:  Either  to  admit  boys  and  girls  from  the 
rural  schools,  or  else  to  provide  a  socondarj-  school  of  agriculture  for 
them,  as  Maine,  Miiuies(ita,  Nebraska,  Khode  Island,  and  Washuigton 
have  done. 

There  is  everywhere  a  tendency  to  make  the  four-years  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  fully  equal  in  scope  and  thoroughness 
to  those  iif  the  other  colleges  of  a  university,  with  a  consequent  en- 
largement of  the  electives  possible  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
course.  While  the  basal  studies  are  comparable  in  the  various 
States,  each  institution  is  specializing  along  lines  of  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  which  it  \a  \wia.\ft.\,\ias^"'«>. 
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hand'  with  the  State  experiment  station.  The  University  of  Maine 
teaches  forestry  in  its  agricultural  college.  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri, in  connection  with  its  new  Teachers'  College,  will  give  especial 
attention  to  training  for  the  instruction  in  agriculture  demanded  in  * 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Wisconsin,  besides  special  work  in  agri- 
cultural physics,  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  instruction  and  dis- 
coveries in  dairying,  especially  through  the  apparatus  for  testing  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk,  invented  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  which 
is  now  used  in  practically  every  civilized  coimtry,  and  by  means  of 
which  literally  millions  of  dollars  annually  are  saved  to  manufac- 
tiu'ers  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  so  to  the  consumer.* 

Some  years  ago  several  of  the  colleges  undertook  to  oflFer  short 
coiu'ses  in  agriculture  for  yoimg  men  who  wished  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  better  methods  of  farming,  but  who  could  not 
afford  to  spend  foiu*  years  at  the  college.  For  some  time  these 
coiu'ses  proved  disastrous,  in  that  they  were  not  sharply  enough 
distinguished  from  the  complete  course,  and  there  was  a  prevalent 
suspicion  that  they  were  every  whit  as  valuable — "merely  the 
four-years  course  with  the  frills  left  off.  *'  Happily  the  project  was 
not  abandoned,  the  true  function  of  these  courses  came  to  be  imder- 
stood  and  appreciated,  and  now  they  have  come  to  be  the  colleges' 
best  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  mass  of  farming  people.  A 
greater  and  greater  number  of  these  courses  are  offered  each  year, 
by  44  or  more  of  these  institutions.  They  vary  in  length  from  two 
college  years  to  a  very  few  weeks,  are  usually  given  during  the  winter, 
and  are  designed  for:  "(1)  Those  preparing  to  enter  a  four-year 
agricultural  course;  (2)  those  desiring  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects,  but  having  insufficient  scholastic  attainments  to  carry  the 
full  collegiate  course;  (3)  those  unable  to  leave  home  for  an  ex- 
tended course,  who  desire  instruction  in  some  particular  phase  of 
agricultural  science  or  who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  some  branch 
of  agricultural  practice;  and  (4)  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  give  instruction  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture.''*»  Thirty  colleges  offer  courses  of  the  fii-st  or  se<5ond  class,  all 
but  9  of  which  cover  more  than  a  year.  There  are  many  one- 
year  or  two-year  preparatory  courses,  and  a  few  colleges  now  give 
high  school  agricultural  courses  of  two  or  three  years.  Most  of 
these  latter  have  proved  to  be  of  greater  use  in  preparing  young  men 
and  women  to  go  back  to  the  farm  for  a  life  of  successful  work  than 
to  train  up  candidates  for  the  four-years*  course — a  strong  argument 
for   the   agricultural   high   school.     Instead   of  secondary   courses, 

o  Harwood,  W.  S.     The  masU'iy  of  the  earth.     American  IlliiBtrated  Magazine, 
Dec,  1905,  pp.  123-133. 

*  Croeby,  D.  J.     Special  and  short  coursre  in  agricultural  collegts.     Dept.  of  Agri 
culture,  OfRce  of  Expenment  Stations,  bulletin  139,  p.  7. 
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so-called,  some  of  the  colleges  give  what  they  term  "practical  ngn- 
cultiiral  coui'ses,"  of  one  or  two  years,  made  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  those  with  limited  previous  education,  by  offering  "a  inininiiim  of 
culture  subjects  and  pure  science,  and  a  maximum  uf  applied  science," 
So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  four-years' courses  arc 
attractiCd  away  from  the  farm, as  will  be  the  case  imtil  the  colleges 
send  out  enough  trained  men  to  supply  the  demand  for  thera  in 
special  positions,  just  so  long  will  the  colleges  be  under  obligation  to 
keep  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  themselves  filled  with  men  trained  in 
these  secondaiy,  or  practical,  courses. 

There  would  still  be  no  provision  for  those  people,  young  and  old, 
actually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  are  unable  to  spend 
even  one  entire  year  away  at  school,  and  yet  who  are  keenly  alive 
to  their  deficiencies  ui  the  more  recent  and  economical  methods. 
For  just  this  class  all  the  better  colleges  now  offer  short  winter 
courses  of  a  few  weeks  in  subjects  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
State  in  question.  In  some  of  the  farming  States,  where  appropria- 
tions are  liberal  and  the  institutions  are  most  progressive,  manj-  such 
courses  are  offered^  six  colleges  giving  a  total  of  44  of  them  each 
winter.  Some  courses  cover  only  a  week  or  ten  days,  some  extend 
over  three  months,  all  are  as  practical  as  they  can  be  made,  the  stu- 
dents doing  as  much  actual  work  as  possible.  "The  nature  of  these 
courses  is  even  more  varied  than  their  length  nf  term.  Various  col- 
leges offer  courses  in  general  agriculture,  dairying,  creamery  manage- 
ment, farm  dairying,  poultry  raising,  cheese  making,  animal  hus- 
bandrj-,  horticulture,  domestic  sc^ience,  floriculture,  agronomy,  bee 
culture,  forestry,  beet-sugar  production,  farm  mechanics,  botany, 
bacteriology,  entomology,  stock  judging,  and  com  judging.""  It 
is  these  courses  which  are  influencing  our  agriculture  day  by  day,' 
and  which  are  awakening  the  farmers  to  the  necessity  of  an  agricul- 
tural education  for  them-selves  and  their  children.  The  University 
of  Illinois  during  the  winter  of  IBO-S-C  inaugurated  a  new  feature  in 
the  way  of  a  short  course  of  two  weeks  for  boys  in  the  niral  schools, 
who  should  be  given  scholarships  by  country  farmers'  institutes  for 
their  success  in  judging  c^irn.  This  course  contained  a  host  of  uso- 
ftil  things  from  many  of  the  agricultural  branches,  which  would  be 
useful  not  only  in  the  lives  of  the  students,  but  which  would  interest 
the  boys  in  the  schools  at  home,  and  perhaps  arouse  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  applications  of  science  to  their  life  on  the  farm. 

The  number  of  agricultural  colleges  maintaining  summer  schools 
for  teachers  or  offering  normal  courses  of  one  or  two  years  is  slowly 
increasing,  and  would  probably  be  still  larger  were  not  moat  of  the 
colleges  already  handicapped  for  want  of  funds  and   the  members 

o  Crcwby,  D.  J,  Special  and  ahurt  cdutbch  in  ngricultuml  intlr^i  s,  IViiL.  ii[  A^fv- 
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of  the  faculties  badly  overcrowded  with  work.  In  the  States  where 
elementary  agriculture  is  being  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
the  teachers  attend  these  courses  in  large  numbers  and  aeeiu  to  enjoy 
the  work  and  to  be  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  tliey  can  in  the  time 
at  their  disposal.  Originally  nature  study  predominated  in  these 
courses,  but  now  elementary  agriculture  seems  to  be  receiving  more 
attention.  The  "Summer  Siiiool  in  Nature  Study  and  Oountiy 
Life"  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  may  be  cited  as  aii 
example;  the  iastruction  is  given  during  three  weeks  of  -Tuly,  and 
includes  the  following  topics:  Our  common  birds,  insects,  geology, 
botanj',  landscape  gardening,  forestry,  flower  growing,  soils,  cereals 
and  grasses,  vegetable  growing,  plant  enemies,  farm  animals,  stock 
feeding,  dairying,  and  poultry  culture.  The  course  certainly  is 
broad  enough;  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  things  can  receive  any 
adequate  attention  in  three  weeks.  The  short  winter  courses  are  a 
monument  to  the  noble  efforts  of  the  colleges  to  meet  the  present 
needs  of  the  people;  summer  courses  in  elementary  agriculture  for 
teachers,  at  least  in  all  States  where  there  is  an  effort  to  introduce 
that  subject  into  the  rural  schools,  arc  needed  fully  as  much,  and 
will  produce  as  great  results. 

Columbia  University  has  just  announced  (May,  1907)  as  follows: 
We  have  aITang<^d  to  accept  at  full  value  for  the  diluinbia  (legretH  work  done  in 
agriculiure  at  tiny  of  the  leading  agricultural  cxillegM.  Our  arrangemenla  have  l>een 
made  especially  with  Fnifesaor  Bailey  at  ConieU  and  havi^  the  Cornell  scheme  of 
course  in  view.  NeverthelesB,  ve  can  easily  adjust  our  work  to  that  done  in  any  other 
institution  it  it.be  of  the  Cornell  grade.  •  •  •  We  are  genuinely  inlerpsted  in 
doing  what  ve  can  for  the  training  of  ngrinillural  teacherB.  Necessarily  our  Hforts 
will  be  directed  mainly  ti>  the  work  of  practice  Ipaching  and  general  theory  in  train- 
ing schools  (or  agricultural  teachers  and  for  poeitlons  of  director,  principal,  etc.,  in 
«uch  i 


Forty  of  the  agricidtural  colleges  now  offer  graduate  com'ses  for  the 
master's  degree,  and  9  of  them  give  sufficient  graduate  work  to 
enable  the  student  to  take  his  doctorate.  The  research  work  neces- 
sary for  the  latter  degree  is  frequently  done  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tion connected  with  the  college,  directed  by  the  experts  in  charge. 
During  the  summer  of  1902  a  graduate  school  of  agriculture  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  coui-aea  being  given  by 
experts  from  all  over  the  country  and  from  the  Department  at 
Washington.  Seventy-five  students  were  in  attendance  from  28 
States  and  Territories,  During  the  next  four  years  no  one  State 
felt  like  assuming  the  expense  of  such  an  institution,  but  a  committee 
of  the  Association  of  AmeHcan  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  was  engaged  in  working  out  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  system  of 
agricultural  education.  The  summet-  of  1906  saw  its  revival  under 
tie  auspices  of  the  above  association  on  a  better  basis  at  the  Illinois 
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Agricultural  College,  the  college,  it  may  be  noted,' which  stands  for 
re<*iving  the  farm  boy  with  whatever  education  he  may  have  and 
giving  him  all  he  is  capable  of  taking  away. 

The  International  Agricultural  Institute  at  Rome  will  probably 
be  opened,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  greater  share  of  the  impor- 
tant countries  of  the  world,  in  1008. 

A  great  deal  of  extension  work  is  being  done  by  the  agricultural 
colleges,  aside  from  the  millions  of  copies  of  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  are  supplied  to  farmers,  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  State  experiment  stations.  In  half  a  dozen  States 
"experimental  unions,"  composed  of  graduates  and  former  students, 
are  oi^anized  to  cooperate  with  the  colleges  in  their  experimental 
work  and  to  spread  abroad  the  rf-sulls  of  their  discoveries.  Several 
of  the  colleges  are  at  the  head  ui"  the  movement  in  their  States  for  the 
formation  of  boys'  and  girls'  agricultilral  clubs,  and  the  consequent 
instruction  in  the  rural  schools.  Many  of  the  institutions  publish 
pamphlets  on  nature  study,  school  gardening,  etc.,  which  are  sent 
free  to  children  and  teachers  asking  for  them.  Oiiio  University 
employs  a  man  in  charge  of  the  extension  work  among  the  niral 
schools,  as  do  the  State  agricultural'  colleges  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
New  York,  and  furnishes  free  to  teachers'  institutes  competent  ■ 
lecturers  on  nature  study  and  other  such  topics. 

One  of  the  moat  important  features  of  agricultural  extension  work, 
and  one  which  merits  an  entire  book  instead  of  the  few  lines  that 
must  suffice  here  for  want  of  suitable  space,  is  that  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. These  are  directly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fedeial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  are  often  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  agricultural  colleges.  Almost  a  million  people  annually 
attend  these  institutes,  to  which  the  colleges  send  their  best  speakers. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  New  York,  West  Virginia,  South 
Dakota,  and  Michigan,  at  lea.st,  conduct  farmers'  reading  courses, 
and  in  some  cases  additional  courses  for  farmers'  wives.  The  colleges 
send  out  to  members  of  the  clubs  questions  on  each  course,  which  are 
answered,  and,  after  being  carefully  criticised  at  the  college,  are  sent 
bai^k  to  the  members  again.  Pennsjdvania  State  College  offers  a 
correspondence  course  in  agriculture,  and  the  University  of  Wyoming 
^ves  similar  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Mimeograph 
copies  of  lessons  prepared  by  members  of  the  university  faculty  are 
sent  free  to  members,  whose  answers  to  examination  questions  are 
corrected  and  returned. 

This  innovation  has  been  copied  by  four  private  institutions  which 
now  offer,  among  other  correspondence  courses,  work  in  agriculture, 
A  Springfield,  Mass.,  institution  offers  yearly  courses  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  agricultural  bacteriologj',  the  work  for  which  has 
been  prepared  by  professors  at  Amherst  AgricultviTft.\.  C«\.\R^ft,^i«cwS^. 
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and  Wesley  an.  This  work  was  first  offered  in  1901,  and  was  followed 
two  or  three  years  later  by  a  Washington,  D.  C,  school,  which  offers 
14  courses  in  agricultural  subjects,  the  lessons  of  which  are  furnished 
by  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
which  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  lectures  delivered  by  them  on 
their  specialties.  In  addition,  the  institution  has  mailed  to  its  stu- 
dents from  the  Department  copies  of  farmers^  bulletins  bearing  on 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  Another  Washington  correspondence 
school  offered  in  1905  courses  in  general  agriculture,  tropical  agri- 
culture, and  agricultural  economics.  Previous  to  that  time  some  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  offered  courses  in  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry,  and  veterinary  science,  through  the  medium 
of  correspondence.  These  private  institutions  seem  to  fulfill  a  true 
function  in  teaching  a  certain  class  who  would  not  otherwise  study 
because  the  information  was.  free.  One  of  these  schools  frankly 
writes  me  that  most  of  the  things  sent  in  their  lessons  are  procurable 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  free  of  charge,  but  that  if  free 
they  would  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  their  clientage.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  further  that,  through  its  distribution  of  vast 
quantities  of  reading  matter,  the  Department  itself  comprises,  among 
its  other  functions,  that  of  a  correspondence  school,  and  that  the 
experts  of  a  State-  experiment  station  will  answer  questions  of  a 
teclmical  nature  which  have  proved  too  hard  for  the  student. 

Perhaps  the  latest  phase  of  extension  work  is  the  cooperation  of 
certain  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  with  the  rail- 
way systems  traversing  their  States,  in  sending  "com-gosper^  trains 
over  the  systems,  in  charge  of  members  of  the  college  faculty.  Begun 
in  the  spring  of  1904,  in  Iowa,  by  two  of  the  railways  crossing  the 
State,  a  special  train  was  taken  through  more  than  a  third  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  and  at  each  of  the  150  stops  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  addressed  large  numbers  of  farmers 
on  the  subject  of  "seed  com,''  demonstrating  to  them  what  had 
been  discovered  at  the  college  shortly  before,  that  only  63  per  cent 
of  the  seed  com  ordinarily  used  by  them  was  worth  planting.  Not 
only  did  the  farmers  attend  these  lectures  by  the  thousands,  but 
many  teachers  heard  them  as  well,  and  later  had  their  pupils  bring 
com  from  home  for  testing,  and  carry  the  results  back  to  their 
parents — an  exceedingly  good  lesson  on  the  economic  value  of  nature 
study.  This  extension  work  proved  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  and  since  then  the  Rock  Island, 
Burlington,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  other  roads  have  carried  such 
trains,  without  charge,  through  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  neigh- 
boring States. 


PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES   OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

It  is  hoppd  that  Ihe  preceding;  study,  even  the  historical  portion 
of  it,  has  pointed  out,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  least  two  things: 
(1)  The  need  of  a  good  agricultural  education  for  rural  communities, 
and  (2)  the  values,  educational,  economic,  ethical,  and  social,  of  such 
an  education;  and  that  some  of  the  problems  have  been  indicated 
which  such  education  has  helped  to  solve,  and  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  solve  again  in  other  places.  In  this  final  chapter,  then, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  recapitulate  by  making  cross-sections  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

No  serious  student  of  our  American  system  of  education  would 
defend  the  conditions  in  our  rural  schools  to-day  as  being  the  best  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  succe,ssful,  happy  lives,  or  for  the  highest  plane 
of  citizenship.  Many  reforms  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  sujiply 
adequate  educational  facilities  to  the  pupils  of  our  rural  schools, 
who  comprise  about  one-half  the  school  children  of  our  country. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  country  school  children  never  attend 
a  graded  school.  WTiose  is  the  fault  we  neetl  not  stop  to  inquire. 
Not  only  do  these  cliildren  have  the  right  to  demand  better  training, 
however,  but  the  nation  has  the  right  to  demand  better  citizens  than 
is  possible  under  the  present  conditions.  In  some  parts  of  the  South, 
if  not  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  the  conditions  of  the  people 
have  in  the  past,  at  least,  forbidden  the  levying  of  sufficient  local 
taxes  to  support  good  schools;  in  well-to-do  sections  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  low  educational  ideals  of  the  people  must  be  lifted. 
In  the  South  there  is  a  great  demand  for  agricultural  instruction  in 
the  schools.  In  the  West  interest  in  education  is  quickened  by 
showing  the  people  the  financial  advantages  to  be  secured  through 
scientific  agriciilture.  There  are  not  a  few  examples  of  counties — 
indeed,  of  States^where  the  farmers  are  now  leaders  in  the 
demand  for  a  better  and  higher  education;  more  bushels  of  wheat, 
com,  and  potatoes  to  the  acre  have  accomplished  what  the  pleading 
of  school  men  failed  to  do. 

Our  first  schools  were  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men 
for  the  mini.stry,  and  ever  since  the  foimdation  of  education  in  the 
United  States  the  curriculum  of  even  our  elementary  schools  has 
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been  tailor  made,  according  to  the  fashions  prcscrib^ed  by  the  classical 
colleges.  The  conservatism  which  has  cut  out  a  course  of  study  to  fit 
the  5  per  cent  of  the  elementary  scholars  who  go  on  into  the  high  school, 
and  which  forces  the  remaining  95  per  cent  to  wear  a  misfit  or  go 
without  intellectual  clothing,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  our  progressive 
spirit  along  other  lines.  Instruction  in  agriculture  would  force  none 
of  the  present  subjects  out  of  the  rural  schools  (although  its  introduc- 
tion would  seem  to  me  justifiable  even  if  it  should  do  so),  for  several 
of  the  subjects  could  be  profitably  pruned  down  perhaps  a  quarter, 
as  Doctor  McMurry  has  shown.**  Indeed,  most  of  our  text-books 
to-day  are  manufactured  to  suit  every  possible  superintendent  who 
wants  certain  features  included,  and  who  has  no  qualms  against 
ruthlessly  cutting  out  those  parts  which  he  does  not  think  valuable. 
A  proper  correlation  of  agriculture  with  the  other  studies  would 
furnish  plenty  of  material  for  school  use  which  would  mean  more  to 
the  children  than  would  text-books,  especially  in  arithmetic,  com- 
positions, etc.  For  example.  Miss  Shaw''  tells  of  a  Wisconsin  boy 
near  one  of  the  county  high  schools,  whose  father  scouted  the  theories 
of  the  school.  The  boy  had  two  pigs,  and  he  went  to  the  high  school 
instructor  to  learn  how  best  to  feed  and  care  for  them.  They  did 
better  than  did  any  of  his  father's  pigs,  and  compositions,  always 
greatly  dreaded  before,  now  came  readily,  in  each  of  them  a  naive 
account  of  the  progress  in  the  conversion  of  his  father. 

Most  of  the  pupils  in  our  rural  schools  have  but  two  sources  of 
information,  namely,  the  world  around  them  and  books.  It  is  sad 
to  think  how  little  many  of  them  get  from  either.  Nature  study 
in  the  earlier  years  teaches  the  child  to  observe,  inference  graduall}' 
comes  in  as  he  combines  his  observations,  until  in  the  higher  grades 
he  reasons  from  cause  to  eflFect.  Until  within  the  last  two  decades 
the  education  of  our  schools  was  confined  to  thinking,  the  doing 
was  limited  to  work  with  pen  or  pencil.  Manual  training  is  now 
recognized  as  of  great  educational  value,  but  the  impossibility  of 
suitable  equipment  for  wood,  clay,  and  iron  working  prevents  our 
rural  schools  from  attaining  to  the  efficiency  of  our  city  schools. 
School  gardens  make  good  this  deficiency  and  furnish  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  coordination  between  mental  and  motor  activity.  As  the 
child  grows  and  his  interest  enlarges  he  should  be  given  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  determining,  guiding,  exercising,  and  controlling  his  motor 
activities.  The  work  of  the  boys'  agricultural  clubs  is  a  good  exampje 
of  what  may  be  done,  and  the  increased  attendance  of  scholars  just 

o  McMurry,  F.  M.  What  omissions  are  advisable  in  the  present  course  of  study, 
and  what  should  be  the  basis  for  the  same?    N.  E.  A.  Report,  1904,  pp.  194-206. 

ft  Shaw,  A.  M.  Backward  country  schools  near  cities.  World's  Work,  Sept.,  1904, 
p.  5252. 
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froDi  the  rural  schools  upon  llie  more  elementary  courses  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  College  shows  ihfl  result. 

There  La  almost  aa  much  need  of  nature  study  with  an  agricultural 
trend,  of  school  gardens,  and  of  a^cultural  instniction  in  many  of 
our  city  schools,  as  in  the  counln,-.  Before  the  introduction  of 
manual  training,  our  educational  system  hati  made  no  provision 
for  those  pupils  of  a  distinctly  motor  type.  Many  of  them  are  now 
being  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  than  before;  and  the  introduction 
of  gardening  into  the  schools  of  cities  of  considerable  size  has  save<l 
a  large  number  of  others  from  dropping  out  of  school  without  any 
broad  life  interest  and  with  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  school  should 
give  them.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  schools  of  all  otir  cities  sur- 
rounded by  farming  or  horticultural  industries,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  who  must  eventuaUy  gain  thoir  livelihood  in  such 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pupilsfrom  niral  communities  who  come 
into  tJie  urban  schools  because  of  their  superior  advantages.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  for  life,  these  hoys  and  girls 
should  be  taught  according  to  their  needs  and  not  along  some  liard 
and  fast  course  of  study  mapped  out  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  college.  A  large  number  of  our  cities  now  have  manual  training 
high  schools  for  children  needing  such  training  as  they  give,  and  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so.  There  is  even  more  justification  for  the 
teaching  of  scientific  agriculture,  since  it  would  probably  tend  to 
check  the  congestion  of  our  cities,  while  the  former  has  exactly  the 
opposite  trend.  One  extra  teacher  in  a  high  school  could  give  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  open  as  part  of  an  elective  course  to  those 
who  cared  for  if,  along  with  most  of  the  other  scientific  subjects,  but 
with  less  language.  Doctor  True's  su^eation,"  that  in  case  a  small 
city  inaugurated  an  elective  course  in  agriculture,  the  outlying  rural 
districts  should  help  to  pay  the  expense  accruing  and  send  their  com- 
mon-school graduates  there,  seems  to  me  a  g(M>d  one. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  consider  the  need  of  a  good  agricultural 
education  for  the  children  of  rural  communities  without  touching,  at 
almost  every  point,  some  argument  for  the  educational  value  of  agri- 
culture. Before  formal  Bchools  were  thought  of  the  race  made  its 
progress  by  studying  nature  and  by  manual  training;  later  the  scliool 
came  in  to  supplement  these  and  finally  usurped  their  place,  absorb- 
ing all  the  time  of  the  pupil  ui  the  consideration  of  books.  Every 
race  has  dug  its  civilization  out  of  the  ground;  the  boys  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  successfully,  in  a  number  of  our  American  schools. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  ask  again,  with  Demolins,  "  Do  our  schools  make 
mcnt"     Are  they  helping  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo 

"True,  A.  C.     PrcigrcKt  in  sccoodary  education  in  agriculture.    Yearbook,  Depart- 
inent  of  Agrifulluri;.  J.W2,  p.  -500. 
3610S— 08^ 8 
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Saxoiii     Few  visitors  to  Hampton,  Tliompsons  Island,  or  the  Bei 
shiro  Farm  School  do  not  remark,  wistfully :  **  How  I  wish  I  might  h:; 
spent  my  si*hool  life  in  such  a  place!**     Thompsons  Island  will  ' 
take  a  depraved  boy;  the  Berkshire  school  takes  but  few  who  are  i 
both  alike  turn  out  efficient  young  men.     IIanipt<m  and  kinf^ 
schools  are  reformin*::  the  colored  race  in  the  South,  educational 
well  as  materially  and  morally,  and  believe  their  best  work  is 
through  agriculture  and  gardemng.     We  have  long  believed  thi» 
painter,  the  designer,  and  the  sculptor  express  the  highest  f<v 
thought  in  their  handiwork.     Lately  we  have  accepted  work' 
clay,  wood,  and  iron  as  true  expre^ons  of  thought.     In  the* 
way  exact  and  well-ordered  thought  is  retjuired  in  the  probl- 
the  farm,  in  bringing  the  various  kinds  of  soil  to  the  maxii' 
productivity,  and  in  the  handling  of  the  compHcated  machi^ 
hand." 

Indeed,  the  value  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  conunon 
is  now  recognizetl  almost  all  over  oiu*  country,  and  each  yeai 
introduction  into  one  or  more  States.     It  is  natural  that  tin 
be  so  long  before  there  is  much  agitation  for  agriculture  in 
schools,  because  a  professionally  trained  teacher  is  not  a 
necessary  in  the  elementary  school  to  make  the  instruction 
Perhaps  it  is  wise  to  have  such  a  study  as  this,  in  which  ' 
may  know  as  much  as  or  more  than  their  teacher,  who  shall  .•- 
them,  only  using  his  larger  powers  for  the  skillful  guida: 
children.     To  make  a  success  of  school  gardens  without  I 
experience  in  gardening  is  more  difficult  than  with  nature 
with  foresight  and  pertinacity  it  can  be  done.     In  those  Si 
the   law   has   made   such   instruction   mandatory  upon 
teachers  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  teachers  hsi 
success  of  teaching  elementary'  agriculture,  although  prn 
at  all  trained  for  the  work.     But  in  the  secondary  scl 
impossible.     There   must  be  trained  teachers  in   thosc 
assure  scientific  instruction. 

If  there  were  in  the  early  days  of  our  agricultural  coll 
tification  for  their  establishment,  there  is  as  much  1< 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  secondary  agricultural 
advocates  of  the  first  Morrill  bill  nevet  dreamed  of  the 
of  a  distinctly  university  iield  of  agricultural  work;  the 
meant  to  train  skillful  farmers.     But  these  institutions  l> 
with  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  science)  of  a^' 
except  for  the  short  and  special  winter  courses,  they 
pretend  to  do  nmch  more  than  give  to  the  world  a  I- 
leaders  in  agricultural  progress — experts  in  various  lii 

<iTnii%  A.  (\     Educ'ational  values  uf  couracs  in  agriculture. 
bulletin,  Bcrii'B  0,  no.  19, 
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'jikinj^  butter  con- 
\ira  dn%  and  ihv 

.  jHit  since  tlie  foinul- 
1  any  apprecia])Ie  in- 
t'   money  value  of  an 
:r.  Joseph  Chain])erlain 
.  while  advoeatinjj:  a  lih- 
.«>ols  in  the  West  Indies: 
III  expenditure  intended  to 
■  ■liar«^es."*' 
I  s  and  States  is  not  alone  in 
'ur  futun*  ajrriculturists  and 
:  ies  and  of  our  great  nianufae- 
r  agricultural  prosperity  to  no 
•siinmble   value   to    tlie   factory 
;ihan(h>ned  farms  with  which  the 
iiulo  pro(hictiv(^  and  economically 
he  South  would  be  materially  bet- 
s  <»f  the  surrounding  country,  wliich 
\  a  better  education  of  its  owners  and 
'.  ith   their  land.     Intensive  farming  is 
'  on  land  once  abandoned  as  not  worth 
•ntilic  agriculture  luis  netted  a  gain  of 
the  poon»st  land  in  Alabama/'     One  of 
iets  tells  how' Mr.  (ir.  W.  Carver  raised  2i](\ 
cMi  I  acre  of  land,  with  a  net  profit  of  8121, 
!i  the  vicinity  was  87  bushels.     ''The  average 
out  the  South  is  190  pounds  per  acre,  usually 
it.     Every  acre  can  and  should  be  made  to 
't  lint.     IIowTver,  if  every  grower  added  but  5 
.Mild  bo  worth  (at  1903  prices)  $15,000,000  more 

ire,  too  often,  by  our  utilitarian  tendencies  and 

practical,  it  may  seem  rather  strained  at  first  to 

<*n  the  ethical  value  of  instruction  in  agi-iculture, 

M-ed  that  it  is  of  great  importance.     Instances  might 

>r  transformations  in  character  wrought  by  school 

.\   nothing  of  the  love  for  Goil's  out-of-doors  and  for 

■    Ontario  Dairymon's  A hs« wiatum,  {>.  112. 

li.    The  t«»arhing  of  agriciiltun*  in  vU'im^iitan'  and  high  prhc)i>l9  in  the 
■"^IM'cial  reiK)rtH  on  t-tlurational  Huhjt'Ots  [England |,  1901,  vol.  4,  p.  810. 
•n,  Hixjkor  T.     Working  with  thi^  hands,  HKM,  pp.  109,  170. 
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came  to  the  rescue,  and  they  are  freely  furnishing  trains  to  carry  over 
their  lines  agricultural  college  Iccturere  who  shall  teach  the  fanners 
how  to  raise  a  fifth  more  com  through  the  careful  selection  nf  seed, 
and  Iowa  has  already  added  $8,000,000  a  year  fo  her  income  as  a 
result.  Many  boy^*  agricultural  clubs  are  studj-in{i;  the  selection  of 
seed  com,  with  the  consequence  that  some  Illinois  boys  are  selling 
their  com  for  five  times  as  much  as  their  fathers  are  able  to  get  tor 
theirs. 

The  eoonomic  necessity  for  such  instruction  is  all  the  more  impera- 
-tive  because  even  a  farmer  can  not  live  unto  himself  and  be  success- 
ful. Half  of  our  total  exports  are  agricultural  products,  and  our 
farmers  must  have  good  markets  abroad  to  reap  rich  returns  from 
their  crops.  Science,  however,  knows  no  geographical  boundaries, 
and  the  latest  discoveries  bearing  on  agriculture  are  taught  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  several  n[  the  Eiu-opean  coun- 
tries, as  we  have  seen.  Moreover,  in  a  monarchy  a  change  in  the 
educational  system  works  from  the  top  down  very  quickly.  In  prac- 
tically all  the  European  states  the  government  provides  traveling 
schools  and  itinerant  instmctors  for  teacliing  young  people  and 
adults  alike  the  new  methods  of  production,  Sweden  each  year 
selects  scores  of  her  most  progressive  farmers,  one  only  from  a  local- 
ity, and  sends  them  on  a  visit  to  the  better  fiirms  and  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  surrounding  countries;  on  returning  each  of  these  men 
acts  as  a  center  of  information  for  liis  entire  coimuunity.  It  is  just 
in  this  way  that  the  European  farmer  is  enabled  to  compete  success- 
fully with  us.  For  example,  he  buys  our  entire  siuplus  of  cotton 
seed  very  cheaply  and  feeds  its  meal  to  liis  cattle,  thus  making  him 
a  successful  compelit<)r  of  ours,  while  many  t»f  our  Southern  farmers 
do  not  yet  fully  recognize  its  value  as  a  fattening  product,  although 
this  was  demonstrated  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  e,Kperiment 
station  in  lOOl."  The  Danes  receive  $8,500,000  a  year  more  for 
their  bacon,  butter,  and  eggs  than  England  pays  to  other  countries 
for  the  same  amoimt  of  such  produce,  although  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  children  of  Denmark  were  generally  taught  about  6U<di 
things,  the  Danish  products  received  less  than  the  usual  market 
price.* 

Prof.  G.  L.  McKay,  of  Iowa  State  College,  found  Danish  butter  in 
England  constantly  bringing  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  any 
other  butter  because  of  its  dry,  mealy  appearance.  Investigation, 
however,  proved  that  the  butter  in  question  actually  contained  2  to 
3  per  cent  more  water  than  American  or  Cejiadian  butter.  In  other 
words,  the  Danes  get  2  or  3  more  pounds  of  butter  to  each  100 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  yet  sell  it  for  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  more, 

"  Anniin]  ri'piirl,  University  c)f  TcnneBSPi'  Bgri(.'ii]l.urBil  experiment  atalion,  1901. 
^Hopuri,  JIMI4.  Ualar'u}  ttairyinen's  Asooi-Ulion,  p.  36. 
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Why?  Because  they  have  found  the  .secret  of  uiaking  butter  cnii- 
taining  this  extra  amount  of  water  ap|>ear  to  be  extra  dry,  and  the 
process  is  taught  in  the  Danish  schools. "' 

The  farmers  of  Ontario  have  doubled  their  output  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease either  in  population  or  acreage.*  The  money  value  of  an 
agricultural  education  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
when  he  said  before  the  House  of  Commons,  while  advocating  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  for  the  agricultural  schools  in  the  West  Indies: 
''1  regard  the  whole  of  this  cost  as  being  an  expenditure  intended  to 
relieve  the  British  Government  of  future  charges."'' 

The  prosperity  of  our  farming  districts  and  States  is  not  alone  in 
demanding  the  scientific  training  of  our  future  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists.  The  welfare  of  our  cities  and  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing States  is  dependent  upon  our  agricultural  prosperity  to  no 
slight  degree.  It  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  factory 
employees  of  New  England  if  the  abandoned  farms  with  which  the 
States  are  still  dotted  could  be  made  productive  and  economically 
valuable.  Urban  conditions  in  the  South  would  be  materially  bet- 
tered by  increased  productiveness  of  the  surrounding  coimtrj',  which 
can  readily  be  brought  about  by  a  better  education  of  its  owners  and 
tenants  as  to  how  to  deal  with  their  land.  Intensive  farming  is 
already  being  made  profitable  on  land  once  abandoned  as  not  worth 
the  taxes  imposed,  and  scientific  agriculture  has  netted  a  gain  of 
$96.22  an  acre  on  some  of  the  poorest  land  in  Alabama.''  One  of 
the  Tuskegee  farmers'  leaflets  tells  how  Mr.  G.  W.  Carver  raised  266 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  on  1  acre  of  land,  with  a  net  profit  of  $121, 
while  the  average  yield  in  the  vicinity  was  37  bushels.  "  The  average 
yield  of  cotton  throughout  the  South  is  100  pounds  per  acre,  usually 
below  the  paying  point.  Every  acre  can  and  should  be  made  to 
produce  500  pounds  of  lint.  However,  if  everj'  grower  added  but  6 
pounds  an  acre,  it  would  be  worth  (at  1903  prices)  $15,000,000  more 
than  at  present."* 

Blinded  as  we  are,  too  often,  by  our  utilitarian  tendencies  and 
our  search  for  the  practical,  it  may  seem  rather  strained  at  first  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  ethical  value  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  great  importance.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  of  transformations  in  characteir  wi-ought  by  school 
gardens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  love  for  God's  out-of-doors  and  for 

"  Report,  ]fl04,  Ontario  Dairymen'ti  ABsoeial.ion,  p,  H2. 
»  Ibid,,  p,  205. 

<  Sadler,  M.  E.    Thi^  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elemeDiary  and  high  Brhoola  in  the 
Weal  Indies.     Speciiil  reports  on  educational  Bubjei-l*  [Englamll,  1901,  vol,  4.  p.  810. 
^  Wasbingtuu,  Booker  T.     WMkiog  with  ibe  hands,  1904,  pp.  1G9,  170, 
<Ilji.l..p,  16&, 
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His  creatures  coming  from  nature  study.  Police  officers  and  courts 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  among 
other  cities,  are  glad  witnesses  to  the  civic  virtue  arising  out  of  the 
proprietorship  of  a  little  piece  of  land.  Respect  for  others'  property 
is  engendered  in  no  way  so  quickly  as  by  letting  a  child  possess  some 
of  his  own,  for  thus  economy,  honesty,  application,  concentration, 
justice,  and  the  dignity  of  labor  are  brought  into  the  children's  lives 
in  a  telling  way.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  may  well  teach  one 
that  *' Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  in  his  life 
as  well  as  from  the  soil.  In  working  through  a  long  season,  side  by 
side  with  others,  the  child  gets  his  earliest  and  best  instruction  in 
social  responsibilities,  in  what  he  owes  to  his  neighbor,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  an  individual  of  to-day  has  to  learn. 

Early  experience  in  success  and  failure,  and  the  learning  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  work  in  the  expectation  of  reward  later,  are 
among  other  benefits  of  an  agricultural  education,  and  with  these 
goes  the  consciousness  of  one's  power  to  create  value,  to  take  care 
of  himself  if  other  things  fail,  to  be  independent  when  thrown  on 
his  own  resources,  the  ability  always  to  fall  on  his  feet.  As  a  corol- 
lary there  will  come  an  added  respect  for  the  farm  and  for  the  fanner, 
a  thing  greatly  needed  in  Ameripa,  where  agriculture  does  not  com- 
mand the  prestige  which  belongs  to.  it  in  other  countries.  The 
country  boy  whose  principal, acquaintance  with  the  soil  has  been 
unreasoning  work  with  it,  is  not  attracted  back  to  it  for  his  chosen 
residence  after  being  called  "farmer"  by  the  contemptuous  boys 
of  the  town.  Both  urban  and  rural  people  need  to  be  educated  in 
this  respect,  even  more  than  our  agricultural  colleges  have  educated 
them,  great  as  has  been  the  change  they  have  brought  about. 

Our  better  agricultural  colleges  are  not  satisfied  to  train  men  to  be 
able  to  produce  more  grain  to  the  acre,  or  more  pounds  of  meat  from 
a  suitably  balanced  ration,  but  the  students  are  being  shown  how 
they  may  best  become  leaders  among  their  fellows;  how  they  may 
''make  agriculture  a  live,  progressive  art,  which  in  the  future  shall 
provide  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  basis  for  thrifty,  intelligent, 
refined,  and  happy  rural  communities,  as  well  as  a  stronger  guarantee 
for  the  manufactures,  commerce,  literature,  art,  and  science  of  a 
higher  civilization. "*• 

And  along  with  the  ethics  which  should  result  from  such  instruc- 
tion the  religious  instincts  of  the  child  and  the  youth  may  well  be 
appealed  to  and  healthfully  stimulated.  That  one  could  study  nature, 
the  out-of-doors,  God's  handiwork  in  the  world,  and  not  come  to  a 
truer  reverence  and  love  for  Him  who  made  all  things  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed,  seems  to  me  incomprehensible.     A 

o  True,  A.  C.     Echirational  values  of  courees  in  agriculture.     University  of  Ohio 
huUet'w,  aeries  6,  No.  J 9. 
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most  appropriate  motto  for  everj-  school  of  agriculture,  of  whatever 
grade,  or  for  any  text-book  unfolding  the  wonderful  processes  to 
which  man  can  cause  nature  to  respond,  would  be:  "Open  Tliou  mine 
eyes,  that  1  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law." 

Inseparable  from  a  better  ethical  status  of  any  considerable  group 
of  a  people  is  the  changed  social  status  of  the  entire  larger  group. 
It  is  because  of  the  certainty  of  improved  social  conditions  that  such 
ot^nizations  as  the  American  Civic  Association  are  putting  forth 
their  best  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  gardens  into  our  city  schools 
and  of  elementary  agriculture  into  the  schools  of  rural  communitiea. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  anything  which  eyerts  a  favor- 
able influence  educationally,  economically,  and  ethically  will  be  of 
value  socially.  In  addition,  however,  there  may  be  pointed  out 
several  specific  social  problems  confronting  us  to-day  which  theo- 
retically a  general  education  in  agriculture  ought  to  bring  nearer  a 
solution  anil  which  practical  experiments  show  may  be  done  in 
reality. 

We  have  already  noted  the  changed  character  brought  about  in 
the  Indian  schools'  since  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  their 
curriculum;  over  2.5  per  cent  more  Indiana  are  self-supporting  than 
before,  and  around  the  tepees  of  the  blanket  Indians  even  little 
gardens  are  appearing,  here  and  there,  which  mean  a  relinquishing 
of  the  nomadic  life  and  a  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  The 
numerous  farm  schools  over  the  country,  including  the  large  second- 
ary school  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Directory,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
turned  scores  and  hundreds  of  youth  out  of  the  highways  of  crime 
into  paths  of  industry  and  good  citizenship.  A  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  schools  would  mean  not  only  the  prevention  of 
crime,  but  the  lessening  of  tramps  and  pauperism.  Sociological 
studenti^  of  the  past  decade  have  shown  that  only  a  negligible  per  cent 
of  our  tramps  have  ever  tilled  a  foot  of  soil,  Agriculture  is  the  one 
occupation  which  is  not  at  present  deplorably  overcrowded  and  in 
which  there  will  be  a  place  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  come  for 
every  intelligent,  strong  man  to  make  and  keep  himself  independent. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  the  American  farmer  has 
to  deal,  especially  in  manufacturing  States  or  localities,  is  that  of 
securing  lalwr  to  carry  on  his  work.  This  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  section — New  England  and  Kansas  are  alike  crying  for 
help.  I  have  lived  in  a  locality  where  a  great  majority  of  the  young 
men  have  left  the  rich  farms  of  the  surrounding  country  to  reside  in 
miserable  little  homes  in  the  towns  and  cities,  where  they  work  in 
zinc  smelters,  amid  the  heat  and  fumes  of  sulphur,  prodigal  of  their 
health  and  strength,  though  they  know  full  well  how  soon  a  smelter 
employee  breaks  down.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  factory  dia- 
tritts  of  the  South  and  in  rural   New   F.n^.WwA-    '^\»s  -^^w5v.^  -c«N- 
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occur  were  it  not  that  our  present  schools  are  largely  devoted  to  edu- 
cating the  country  children  away  from  the  farm,  and  in  farming  dis- 
bricta  of  uneducated  jieople  one  can  not  blame  the  young  people  for 
getting  away  from  their  usual  surroundings  as  soon  as  possible. 

Statistics  of  France  and  Belgium,  among  European  countries, 
show  here  and  there  a  movement  of  population  toward  the  country 
from  the  city  since  an  elementary  agricultural  education  was  made 
compulsory.  It  may  be  that  tliis  is  nothing  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence, but  if  so  it  is  a  striking  and  verj'  happy  one.  In  such  of 
our  own  States  as  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  agricultural  education 
is  in  its  mosj  flourishing  condition  in  the  United  States,  the  young 
people  are  proud  of  their  homes  and  of  their  farms,  and  with  good 
reason.  They  go  through  the  high  school,  with  the  intention 
from  the  first,  often,  of  going  on  to  their  State  agricultural  college 
and  of  leai-ning  how  to  do  better  work  with  their  home  farms 
than  their  fathers  have  done  before  them;  not  alone  to  learn  how 
"to  raise  more  com,  to  feed  more  hogs,  to  buy  more  land,  to  raise 
more  com,"  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  but  how  to  live  on  as  high  a  social  and 
intellectual  level  as  that  of  their  cousins  of  thocity.  It  is  nut  so 
much  because  their  land  was  originally  rich  that  these  farmers  have 
been  able  to  make  it  worth  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre  for  farming 
purposes,  to  have  country  homes  with  all  modern  conveniences,  to 
send  their  children  to  college,  and  to  have  a  piano  and  the  best 
reading  matter  in  every  home,  but  rather  that  they  have  learned  how 
best  to  use  their  land.  A  few  yeara  ago  several  colonies  of  people 
from  two  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  of  Iowa  sold  their 
farms  for  $100  or  more  an  acre,  bought  Kansas  farms  for  half  as 
much,  and  are  now  raising  as  good  crops  as  before,  thus  doubling 
their  money.  It  is  largely  because  of  the  added  social  advantages 
wliich  a  good  agricultural  education  gives  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  are  so  proud  of  their  agricultural  colleges  and  of  such 
agricultural  high  schools  as  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Miimesota. 

Tlie  American  Institute  of  Social  Service  is  conducting  a  propa- 
ganda for  the  establishment  of  schools  "for  children  of  weak  and 
undeveloped  constitutions  whose  power  of  resistance  is  small,"  where 
the  buildings  shall  be  surrounded  by  trees  and  where  gardening  shall 
be  the  particular  feature.  Such  schools  are  well  known  in  Germany, 
where  they  have  proved  of  especial  value  in  preventing  tuljerculosis. 
The  largest  of  them,  at  Charlottenburg,  accommodates  120  children, 
who  are  selected  by  the  board  of  health,  and,  according  to  the  report 
made  to  the  TubercuKisis  Exposition  in  Paris  in  October,  1905,  over 
70  per  cent  of  their  pupils  have  been  entirely  cured  or  greatly  im- 
proved, wliile  less  than  2  per  cent  grew  worse  after  admission.  A 
recent  editorial  in  Harper's  Weekly  reports  oi^anized  opposition 
from  the  Gardeners'  Union  in  Germany  to  the  prescription  of  garden- 
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ing  by  physicians  for  anivmiB,  neiirastliema,  chronic  l>ronrliitis,  and 
chronic  gastritis,  a  treatment  now  Iwctuuing  ratlicr  comniou,  because 
gardening,  "being  found  useful  in  curing  the  sick  and  building  up  the 
weak,  wii!  tend  to  make  a  large  number  of  such  peojile  immediately 
become  gardeners,"  The  district  nurses  of  some  of  our  American 
cities  report  much  better  health  among  cliildren  at  work  in  schcxil 
gardens  than  before  such  work  was  imdertakcn — a  thing  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance  to  us  as  a  people. 

Any  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject  at  hand  brings  us 
sooner  or  later  face  to  face  with  a  problem  that  is  ever  growing  more 
important  and  in  connection  with  which,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  the 
question  of  agricultural  education  is  especially  apropos  at  this  time. 
Sooner  ur  later  we  must  find  a  just  and  ade<|uate  solution  of  the 
negro  problem.  The  spread  of  trades-unionism  in  the  South  and  of  rice 
growing  by  widths  from  the  North  together  form  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon  considerably  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  The  trades-union 
follows  the  introduction  of  the  wliite  mechanic  or  of  the  factoi^i'  oper- 
ative, and  "the  negro  is  crowded  to  the  wall.""  More  and  more  are 
the  negroes  being  shut  out  of  work  in  factories,  for  which,  however, 
they  do  not  seem  naturally  so  well  fitted  as  for  agriculture;  perhaps 
there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  the  assertion  that  the  negro  must 
dig  his  civilization  from  the  soil  as  other  raees  have  had  to  do.  There 
is  still  another  reason,  fully  as  pregnant  with  importance,  why  the 
negro  of  the  South  should  be  taught  scientific  farming-  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  negro,  Dr.  Clarl  Kelsey  finds''  that  there  are  race 
troubles  whcre^and  almost  only  where— the  blacks  and  whites 
"come  into  competition  in  cheap  employment  in  the  fields  and  other- 
wise." Good  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  fanning  of  their  own 
land  by  both  r&ces,  would  overcome  this,  as  it  has  done  in  dozens  of 
sections  of  the  South,  such  as  tide-water  Virginia  and  other  localities 
where  the  jieojtle  have  Iteen  taught  to  raise  diversified  crops  and  to 
till  the  soil  properly. 

Now  that  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West  have  so  largely  been  settled, 
the  tide  of  immigration  is  setting  southward-  Northern  capital  and 
industry  are  at  work  on  a  large  scale  in  several  of  Ihe  Southern  States. 
For  instance,  the  rice  industrj'  of  Louisiana  has  been  revolutionized 
and  the  negro  is  utterly  out  of  the  field.  If  this  is  to  continue,  we 
shall  be  face  to  face  with  a  problem  even  more  serious  than  our  pres- 
ent one.  What  shall  become  of  the  colored  people  already  largely 
shut  ont  of  those  industries  which  have  been  unionized?  The  negro 
of  the  South  has  never  faced  severe  agricultural  comj>etition ;  will  he 
become  economically  secure  before  he  is  called  upon  to  live  in  spite 

a  WiUjhiii^iuii,  B(wkpr  T.     Tte  firtiirv  iif  Iho  Anifriraii  ncgni.  pji.  7«,  79. 
ftKebcy,  Ur,  Carl,     The  nfgn.  faniii-r.     (Uoivfreity  .,(  PiiinBylviiiiiii  iIi.'bIh,! 
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of  it?"  If  SO,  there  must  be  a  great  change,  which  can  be  brought 
about  in  no  other  way  than  by  making  an  education  in  scientific 
agriculture  available  to  the  entire  niral  population  of  the  South, 
where  only  20  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  cities.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  South  to  appreciate  the 
deplorable  conditions  among  the  small  farmers,  black  and  white 
alike,  though  as  a  whole  the  negroes  live  in  more  wretched  circum- 
stances than  do  the  whites.  Large  tracts  of  land  have  become  ex- 
hausted because  of  the  poor  methods  of  farming  and  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  woods.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
crops  to  such  an  extent  that  rotation  of  crops  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Diversified  farming  must  be  shown  to  be  profitable 
and  the  people  taught  how  to  practice  it  successfully.  This  will  not 
only  prepare  the  negro  to  meet  competition  and  prevent  race  troubles 
by  keeping  him  from  marketing  his  labor  along  with  that  of  the  poorer 
white?,  but  it  will  have  its  moral  effect  as  well.  With  cotton  and 
tobacco  the  only  crops,  the  negro  is  idle  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  which  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  good  morals  or  to  habits 
of  industry  and  frugality.  In  many  counties  of  the  Black  Belt  the 
great  majority  of  the  negroes  mortgage  their  crops  of  cotton  for  food 
to  live  on  while  these  crops  are  growing,  live  on  rented  land,  and 
attempt  to  pay  interest  on  their  advances  ranging  from  15  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  per  annum.''  Raising  their  own  garden  truck  is  a  rare 
thing;  they  hardly  know  how,  and  so  have  to  buy  any  they  may  use. 
Diversified  farming  intelligently  done  has  transformed  large  districts 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  increased  the  total  production  of  the  land, 
made  a  majority  of  the  resident  negroes  landowners,  and  bettered 
their  moral  and  social  conditions  to  a  striking  degree. 

Naturally  an  overwhelming  share  of  the  colored  illiterates  of  our 
country  are  in  the  South,  while  with  24  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population  64  per  cent  of  the  white  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age 
live  here  also.  Half  of  the  negro  cliildren  of  school  age  and  a  large 
share  of  the  whites  are  without  any  school  facilities,  and  many  of  the 
rural  schools  are  in  session  but  from  four  to  eight  weeks  a  year.*" 
Clearly  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  toward  the 
amelioration  of  such  conditions.  Rapid  as  is  the  present  progress 
along  educational  lines  in  the  South,  there  is  to-day  in  every  one  of 
the  Southern  States  a  crying  need  for  more  and  better  schools,  and 
those  for  the  negro,  at  least,  should  be  industrial  rather  than  classical, 
for  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  negro  to  better  social,  moral,  and  hence 
mental  conditions,  the  efficaciousness  of  such  schools  as  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  over  those  giving  formal  mental  training  is  now  hardly 

"  Keleey,  Dr.  CarL     The  negro  farmer.     (University  of  Pennsylvania  theais.)     Pp. 
68,69. 

*  WaBhingtoji,  Booker  T.     The  future  of  the  American  nt»gro,  p.  116. 
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((nefitioned.  As  wp  look  barkwanl  over  ttie  pfforts  siiicj>  tlie  war  to 
educate  the  negro,  the  pity  grows  that  more  of  the  money  flowinp; 
southward  for  such  purposes  toiild  not  have  heen  tiimed  into  af^ri- 
cultural  and  industritil  ehann^ls:  not  that  formal  leamint;  is  needed 
the  less,  but  that  better  conditionB,  agrieulturally  and  in  the  home, 
were  and  are  needed  the  more." 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  }j;reat  interest  in  rural  develop- 
ment, in  farm  hfe,  in  the  achievements  of  science  in  agriculture. 
Tliis  has  come  along  with,  and  perhaps  partly  as  the  result  of,  the 
rapid  increase  of  facilities  for  intercommunication  among  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  between  them  and  the  towns  and  cities  of  their 
loL^alittes.  Rural  free  delivery  gives  the  farmer  his  paper  and  other 
mail  matter  delivered  daily  at  his  door.  A  niesli  of  t*'lepiione  wires 
is  binding  together  tlie  homes  of  our  agricultural  population;  oft^n 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  fanners  of  a  county  have  phones  in  their 
houses  than  have  the  residents  of  a  city-  Electric  railway  lines  are 
threading  their  way  past  the  doora  of  the  country  homes  and  increas- 
ing greatly  the  facilities  for  travel.  The  progress  in  farm  economics 
is  reflected  in  the  modem  residences  and  in  more  pleasant  hahit.s  of 
life  than  have  ever  obtained  before.  The  children  and  young  jieopie 
are  receiving  a  better  education;  in  several  of  our  States  a  more  prac- 
tical and  useful  one  also.  Often  they  are  carried  in  warm,  dry  vans 
to  a  consolidated  school,  where  they  have  the  advantages  of  a  graded 
school,  competent  teachers,  and  a  hygienic  building.  Consolidated 
schools  are  sjireading  as  fast  as  many  of  tlic  other  educational 
advantages  of  recent  introduction,  and  rarely  has  one  been  abandoned 
after  having  been  tried. 

There  has  long  been  a  certain  species  of  rather  technical  literature 
designed  especially  for  the  farmer,  but  the  past  three  or  four  years 
have  brought  into  existence  magazines  of  gardening,  country  life, 
and  farming,  which  are  among  tlie  most  attractive  and  handsome 
periodicals  published  in  the  country.  Such  associations  of  rural 
people  as  the  well-known  ones  at  Hesperia,  Michigan,  and  at  Topeka, 
Indiana,  are  becoming  more  and  more  common,  by  means  of  which 
the  farming  petiple  are  making  marvelous  changes  in  their  condition 
through  the  medium  of  g<K>d  lecture  courses,  circulating  libraries, 
reading  chilis,  better  homes,  and  bett.er  farms.  Tlicre  are  large  organ- 
izations, by  no  means  fundamentally  agricultural,  which  are  now 
giving  agricultural  education  the  impetus  of  their  encouragement. 
The  Michigan  Academy  of  Social  Science  maintains  a  section  of 
agriculture,  and  the  -American  Civic  Association,  the  National  HMii- 
cational   Association,  and  the  American  League  of  Industrial  Bduca- 

o  Dobney.  Charlps  W.  Rducatioral  principlPH  for  the  Soulh.  N.  E.  A.  R<'port,  Ifl04, 
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tion,  all  stand  for  the  spread  of  agricultural  education,  because  of  the 
consecjuent  bettering  of  the  condition  of  .the  rural  people  which  will 
result. 

That  wliich  seems  at  present  to  be  the  most  hopeful  dgn  of  all, 
however,  is  the  closer  alliance  of  progressive  agriculture  with  oiu* 
system  of  elementary  education.  The  teachers  of  rural  schools  are 
coming  to  attend  the  farmers'  institutes,  while  the  farmers,  in  turn, 
give  closer  attention  to  school  conditions  in  their  midst.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  State  universities  and  the  State  farmers'  insti- 
tutes are  working  hand  in  hand  for  the  making  of  efficient  men  and 
women  out  of  the  country  children.  Of  course  this  largely  means 
an  agricultural  education,  and  we  have  seen  at  some  length  the  value 
which  such  an  education  has  proved  to  have  at  home  and  abroad. 
Wherever  tried  in  the  United  States,  whether  in  elementary  or  in 
secondary  schools,  it  has  more  advocates  to-day  than  ever  before. 
More  States  are  introducing  it  into  their  public  school  systems;  where 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  local  option,  the  farmers  of  counties  adjoining 
those  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  are  demanding  a  like  education 
for  their  children.  The  offering  of  agricultural  courses  for  teachers 
by  normal  schools  and  colleges  reflects  the  demand  for  such  instruc- 
tion. Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  each  within  a  year  doubled  the 
number  of  agricultural  high  schools  receiving  State  aid.  The  Indian 
Service  has  estabUshed  a  strictly  agricultural  Indian  school  in  Okla- 
homa. The  bright  spots  in  the  South  have  been  made  such  by  agri- 
cultural education.  The  Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
marks  a  fmal  step  in  advance  by  keeping  the  supply  of  thoroughly 
trained  Canadian  teachers  abreast  of  the  demand  for  instruction  of 
this  kind. 

Just  what  the  future  shall  bring  along  these  lines,  one  may  not 
even  prophecy.  But  it  seems  certain  tl^at  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  agriculture  will  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  every  State, 
until  thorough  secondary  courses  in  scientific  agricultiu'e  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  country  children  who  may  desire  them,  and 
until  there  shall  obtain  a  correlated  course  of  instruction  from  the 
rural  school  up  through  the  college  of  agriculture,  wath  abundant 
opportunity  for  graduate  technical  work  for  those  ambitious  to 
become  experts. 

SUMMARY. 

Aside  from  the  historical  features  of  the  foregoing  study,  its  pur- 
pose has  been  to  determine  the  advantages  of  nature  study,  of  school 
gardens,  and  of  an  agricultural  education.  So  far  as  experience  has 
gone,  it  has  shown  that — 

1.  Nature  study  has  already  infused  new  life  into  our  school  sys- 
tem, and,  when  made  a  study  of  the  relations  of  man  to  nature  and 


lo  ita  forces,  it  produces  that  great  educational  result,  viz,  the  proper 
response  of  the  individual  to  his  environment. 

2.  Nature  study,  better  than  any  other  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum, allows  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  meet  on  the  same  plane 
and  really  to  know  and  to  understand  each  other. 

3.  The  child  himself  becomes  a  life-long  economic  force  in  nature 
as  soon  as  he  leams  to  look  at  it  with  understanding  eyes. 

4.  The  ethical  value  of  producing  something  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated; in  this  lies  the  only  road  to  altruism  open  to  the  child,  as 
well  as  a  guaranty  of  his  respect  for  the  products  of  others. 

5.  "The  sentiments  on  which  the  highest  religion  rests  are  best 
trained  in  children  on  the  noblest  objects  of  nature," 

6.  Neither  the  educational,  the  ethical,  nor  the  economic  value  of 
nature  study  overshadows  its  Besthetic  value — its  effect  on  the  sen- 
timents uf  the  chDd.  The  psychological  genesis  of  a  genuine  love  of 
nature  is  the  crowning  result  of  nature  study. 

7.  School  gardens  furnish  to  children  the  best  possible  means  of 
giving  expression  to  their  thoughts  through  motor  channels. 

8.  Children  having  the  advantages  of  gardening  do  much  better 
work — as  much  as  a  third  better  in  some  cities,  it  is  said — in  their 
other  studies  than  do  other  children  in  the  same  school. 

9.  School  gardens  leach,  among  other  things,  private  care  for 
public  property,  economy,  honesty,  application,  concentration,  jus- 
tice, the  dignity  of  labor,  and  love  for  the  beuulies  of  nature. 

10.  Nature  study  and  school  gardens  servo  belter  than  other 
agencies  to  "cultivate  the  critical  discemment  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence in  nature  and  in  human  nature,"  as  President  Eliot  has  pomted 
out. 

11.  School  gardens  have  the  advantai^o  over  all  other  school  work 
of  promoting  the  health  of  the  cliild,  especially  in  cases  of  incipient 
tuberculosis. 

12.  In  a  number  of  our  larger  cities  school  gardens  .'have  trans- 
formed districts  in  the  slums,  morally,  socially,  and  jcsthetically. 

13.  AUIiough  half  of  the  school  children  uf  the  Dnited  States 
receive  all  their  instruction  in  the  countrj-  schools,  the  education 
given  thorn  does  not  suitably  prepare  them  for  their  life  work. 

14.  Agriculture  furnishes  admirable  subject-matter  for  many  of 
the  other  school  studies. 

la.  In  rural  schools  where  other  forms  of  manual  training  are 
perhaps  out  of  the  question  for  tlie  present,  practical  agricultural 
"  work  supplies  the  motor  training  needed  by  all  and  essential  to  the 
'motor  minded. 

16.  In  at  least  two  foreign  countries  the  introduction  a!  agricul- 
tural education  has  raised  the  age  of  leaving  school  between  two  and 
three  yi'ars,  and  the  same  effect  is  observaViXt  'ax  'ao'xvft  t>\  viVLt  »i-*.Ti. 
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States.     With  this  there  is  abo  an  increased  average  attendance  of 
the  total  school  enrollment. 

17.  The  economic  value  of  an  agricultural  education  is  seen  on 
every  hand.  It  is  this  which  has  materially  increased,  and  in  many 
cases  doubled  or  tripled,  the  amount  produced  by  the  same  land, 
numerous  instances  of  which  may  be  seen  in  every  State  of  our  coun- 
try. More  patent  still,  it  is  such  an  education  which  enables  the 
smaller  countries  of  northern  Europe  to  compete  with  our  American 
farmers. 

18.  A^cultural  education,  and  perhaps  that  alone,  seems  likely 
to  prove  the  salvation  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the  n^ro,  who 
above  all  else  needs  to  be  given  self-respect  and  a  higher  code  of 
morality  through  self-support. 

19.  Practical  ethics  are  best  insured  by  making  every  citizen,  at 
least  potentially,  a  producer.  For  example,  a  small,  well-managed 
farm  school  has  proved  more  successful  than  any  other  means  for 
reforming  boys  vnth  criminal  tendencies. 

20.  The  study  of  agriculture  has  its  important  artistic  side;  the 
problems  of  the  farm  and  of  farming  demand  as  true  and  as  artistic 
expression  of  well-ordered  thought  as  do  the  "arts  and  crafts," 
whose  artistic  value  we  have  recognized  ever  since  the  work  of  Morris. 

21.  All  these  effects  must  bring  a  changed  social  status  in  their 
train.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant among  them  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  influx  into  the  cities  from 
the  country,  if  not  a  setting  of  the  tide  in  the  other  direction.  This 
beneficent  change  is  already  under  way  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
it  is  believed  that  giving  the  people  an  agricultural  education  has 
had  its  part  in  bringing  this  about. 

22.  An  agricultural  education,  better  than  any  other,  makes  men, 
enables  one  always  to  fall  on  his  feet,  fills  him  with  a  lasting  con- 
fidence that  in  any  stress  of  circumstances  he  can  obtain  a  comforta- 
ble livelihood  from  the  earth. 

Finally,  our  rural  communities  need,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
a  good,  practical,  scientific  education  in  agriculture.  This  must  come 
largely  tlirough  secondary  schools,  since  our  agricultural  colleges 
have  assumed  the  important  task  of  training  agricultural  experts. 
Nature  study  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  gardening  in 
every  school,  and  agriculture  should  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  at  least  every  rural  primary  school.  And  I  find  myself,  at  the  close 
of  this  study,  in  accord  with  Mr.  Dick  J.  Crosby,  the  Government's 
expert  in  agricultural  education,  in  his  suggestion  "that  there 
should  be  in  every  township  an  efficient  high  school  giving  instruc- 
tion not  only  along  the  lines  now  commonly  found  in  high  schools, 
but  also  in  agriculture  and  home  economics;  and  that  townships 
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unable  to  support  such  schools  be  required  to  par  the  tuition  of  their 
pupils  in  such  high  schools  in  adjoining  townships/*  But  at  the  >ame 
time  it  seems  of  great  importance  that  the  high  ^chool  courses  in 
agriculture  be  so  full  and  complete  as  to  lead  to  practical  farming  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  liigher  work  in  the  agricultural  collie  of  the 
State  on  the  other;  so  that  ultimatelv  there  shall  be  a  thoroughly 
correlated  system  of  instruction  from  the  prinian-  grades  of  the  niral 
school  on  through  the  coU^ate  and  graduate  courses  of  otir  best 
agriculttiral  colleges. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

FORM  EMPLOYED  IX  THE  PROVIXCE  OF    NOVA  SCOTIA  FOR   THE  RECORD 
OF   NATURE    OBSERVATIONS    BY   SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 


[To  be  handed  promptly  on  its  receipt  by  the  secretary  of  every  school  board  to  each  teacher  em- 
ployed within  the  school  section.] 


LOCAL    *•  nature"    OBSERVATTOSS. 


This  sheet  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  to  interest  their  pupils  in 
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year  to  year;  the  other  to  Ix*  sent  in  with  the  return  to  the  inspector,  who  will  trans- 
mit it  to  tht.'  8up<'rintendent  for  examination  and  compilation. 

\Miat  is  dcrsired  is  to  have  n*cord(.>d  in  these  forms  the  dates  of  the  first  leafing, 
flowering,  and  fruiting  of  plants  and  trees;  the  first  appearance  in  the  locality  of  birds 
migrating  north  in  spring  or  mxith  in  autumn,  etc.  \\'hile  the  objects  specified  here 
are  given  so  as  to  enable  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Province,  it  is  very  desirable  that  other  local  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  be  recorded. 
Ever\'  locality  has  a  flora,  fauna,  climate,  etc.,  more  or  less  distinctly  its  own;  and  the 
mort*  common  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  crops,  etc.,  are  thosi'  which  will  be  most  valuable 
from  a  Im-al  i)oini  of  view  in  comparing  the  characters  of  a  series  of  seasons. 

Teachers  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  means  for  the  stimulation  of  pupils 
in  ol)sor%'ing  all  natural  phenomena  when  going  to  and  from  the  school,  and  some 
pupils  radiate  as  far  as  2  miles  from  the  schoolroom.  The  ** nature  study"  under 
these*  conditions  would  thus  be  mainly  undertaken  at  the  most  convenient  time,  with- 
out encroaching  on  schw^l  time;  while  on  the  other  hamd  it  will  tend  to  break  up  the 
monotony  oi  silvxA  travel,  till  an  idle  and  wc»arisome  hour  with  interest,  and  be  one 
of  the  nnjpt  viiluai)l<»  forms  of  educational  discipline.  The  eyes  (>f  a  whole  school  daily 
passing  ov<*r  a  whole  schuol  section  will  let  very  little  (?scape  notice,  espe<*ially  if  the 
first  ol>ser\'er  of  <*ach  annually  recurring  phenf)menon  receivers  credit  as  the  first 
ol>w.*n'cr  of  it  for  the  y<.*ar.  The  ohwrs'ations  will  Ik*  accurate,  as  the  fads  must  be 
demonstrate<l  by  tin-  most  iindouV>tiMl  evidence,  such  as  the  bringing  of  the  specimens 
to  the  school  wli<-n  jvjssiblt'  <.>r  necessary. 

To  all  oi^siTS'tTs  tlu*  following  most  important,  most  essential  principles  of  recording 
are  emphasized :  Better  n«  •  <late.  no  record,  than  a  wrong  one  or  a  doubtful  one.  Sports 
out  of  8(*ason  due  lu  ver\'  local  conditions  not  common  to  at  least  a  small  field  should 

m 

not  be  recorded  except  parenthetically.  The  date  to  be  recorded  for  the  piurposes 
of  compilation  with  those  of  other  localities  should  be  the  first  of  the  many  of  its  kind 
following  immediately  after  it.  For  instance,  a  butterfly  emerging  from  its  chrysalis 
in  a  shelt«'red  r  ninny  by  a  southern  window  in  January'  would  not  be  an  indication  of 
the  general  cliinai'-.  ])ut  of  the  peculiarly  hcmted  nook  in  which  the  chrysalis  was 
8heltere<l;  nor  would  a  flower  in  a  semi-artificial,  warm  shelter,  give  the  date  required. 
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When  these  sporta  out  of  season  occur,  they  might  also  be  recorded,  but  within  a  paren- 
thesis to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  conditions  affecting  their  early  appear- 
ance. 

These  schedules  should  be  sent  in  to  the  inspector  with  the  annual  8chot>l  returns  in 
July,  containing  the  observations  made  during  the  whole  school  year  and  back  as  far 
as  the  preceding  July  (if  possible)  when  the  schedule  of  the  previous  school  year  was 
necessarily  completed  and  sent  in. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  schedule  of  observations  should  be  securely  attached  to  the 
Bch(Kjl  register  for  the  year,  so  that  the  series  of  annual  observations  may  be  preserved 
in  each  locality.     The  new  register  has  a  page  for  such  rec'ords. 

Remember  to  fill  in  carefully  and  distinctly  the  date,  locality,  and  other  blanks 
at  the  head  of  the  schedule  on  the  next  page;  for  if  either  the  date  or  the  locality  or  the 
name  of  the  responsible  compiler  shoidd  be  omitted  the  whole  paper  is  worthless  and 
can  not  be  bound  up  for  preservation  in  the  volume  of  The  Phenological  Observations. 

By  the  aid  of  the  table  given  at  the  top  of  pages  3  and  4,  the  date,  such  as  the  24th 
of  May,  for  instance,  can  be  readily  and  accurately  converted  into  the  annual  date, 
"the  144th  day  of  the  year,"  by  adding  the  day  of  the  month  given  to  the  annual 
date  of  the  last  day  of  the  prectKling  month  (April  in  this  case),  thus:  24  4"  120  =  144. 
The  annual  date  can  be  briefly  recorded,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  dating  which  can 
be  conveniently  averaged  for  phonf)logical  studies.  When  the  compiler  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  or  she  can  make  the  conversi(m  without  error,  the  day  of  the  year  instead 
of  the  day  of  the  month  will  be  preferred  in  recording  the  dates. 


Phenological  Observations,  Canada. 
(1006  Schedule.) 

For  the  year  ending  July,  190  . 

Province County District Locality  or  school  section No 

The  estimated  length  and  breadth  of  the  locality  within  which  the  following  observations  were  made 

X miles.    Estimated  distance  from  the  seacoast miles.    Estimated  altitade  above  the  sea 

level feet. 

Slope  or  general  exposure  of  the  region 

General  character  of  the  soil  and  surface 

Proportion  of  forest  and  its  character 

Does  the  region  include  lowlands  or  intervales? and  If  so,  name  the  main  river  or  stream Or 

is  it  all  substantially  highlands? 

Any  other  peculiarity  tending  to  affect  vegetation? 

The  most  central  post-office  of  the  locality  or  n^on. . : . . . 


Name  and  address  of  the  teticher  or  other  compiler  of  the  observations  respon- 
sible for  their  accuracy. 


(  mid  plants,  etc.— Nomenclature  as  in  *'Spotton  "  or  "  Oray's  Manual.") 


I 


When  first 
seen. 


When  bo- 
coming 
common. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Alder  ( Alnus  incana),  catkins  shedding  pollen 

Aspen  ( Populus  tremuloides) ,  "  

Mayflower  (Epigsea  repens) ,  flowering 

Field  horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense).  shedding  spores. 

Blood-root  (Sttn^ulnaria  Canadensis) ,  flowering 

White  Violet  (Viola  bUmda ) ,  flowering 

Blue  violet  (Viola  palmata,  cucuUnta),  flowering 

ITepatica  (H.  triloba,  etc.^ ,  flowering 

Red  maple  (Acer  rubrum) ,  flower  shedding  pollen 

Strawberry  (Fragaria  Virginianu) ,  flowering 

fruit  ripe 

Dandelion  (Tamxacum  officinale) .  flowering 

Adder's  tongue  lily  (Erythronium  Am.),  flowering. . . 
Gold  thread  (Coptis  triiolla).  flowering. 


Spring  beauty  (Clajrtonia  Caroliniana).  flowering... 

Ground  ivy  (Nepeta  Glechoma) ,  flowering 

Indian  pear  (.Vmelanchicr  Canadensis.),  flowering. . . 

•'  •'  "  fniitrlpe... 

W^ild  red  cherry  (Pninus  Pennsylvanica),  flowering. 

fruit  ripe. 
Blueberry  (Vaccinium  Can.  and  Penn.^  flowering. . 

fruit  ripe... 

Tall  buttercup  (Ranunculus  acris),  flowering 

Creeping  buttercup  (R.  repens » ,  flowering 

l'aint©<rtrillium  (T.  orythrocarpum"),  flowering 

Rhodora  (Rhododendron  Rhodora),  flowering 

Pigeon  berry  (Comus  Canadensis),  florets  opening.. 


Day  of  vear  corresponding  to  the  last  day  of  each  month: 

Jan.         31.  April      120.  .Tuly       212.  Oct.       304. 

Feb.         59.  May       151.  Aug.      243.  Nov.      334. 

March     90.  June       181.  Sept.      27.'?.  Dec.       305. 

For  leap  years  increase  each  nunil>er  except  that  for  Januarj'  by  1. 


'  When  first 
seen. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
w». 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


Pigeon  berry  (Corntis  Canadensis » .  fruit  ripe 

Star  flower  f Tricntalis  Arnericanu i .  flowering 

Clintonia  (Clintonia  borealis) ,  flowering 

Marsh  willa  (Calla  palustris  i ,  flowering 

Lady's  slipper  (Cypripodium  acaule>,  flowering 

Blue-eye<l  grass  (Sisyrinchiuin  ang.) ,  flowering 

Twinflowor  (Linnfna  borealis),  "        

Pale  l'iun»l  ( Kalnila  glanca) .  flowering 

Lambkill  (Kjilmi.i  angni<tifolia>,  '*        

English  hawthorn  fCratfrgus  oxyacantha).  flowering 

Scarlet-fruited  thorn  (Cratiegus  coci'inea ) ,  "         

Blue  flag  (Iris  versicolor") .  flowering 

Ox-4»ye  daisv  (Chrvsanthcmum  licucanthemum),  flowering. 

Yellow  pond  lilv  (Nuphar  advena>,  flowering 

Raspberrv  (Ru^»us  strigosus).  flowering 

fruit  ripe 

Yellow  rattle  (Uhinanthns  Crista-galfl).  flowering 

nigh  blackl)errv  (Rubus  villosus),  flowering 

fruit  ripe 


When  be- 
coming 
common. 


^•5V 
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Day  of  year  corresponding  to  the  last  day  of  each  month: 

Jan.       31.  .VprQ    120.  July     212.  Oct.     304. 

Feb.      59.  May      151.  Aug.    243.  Nov.    334. 

March   90.  June     181.  Sept.    273.  Dec.     STiS. 

For  leap  years  increase  each  numl>er  except  that  for  January  by  1. 


When  first 
seen. 


When  be- 
coming 
common. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


Pitcher  pUnt  (Sarracenia  purpurea),  flowering 

IIcal-all(Brunella  vulgaris),  "        

Common  wild  rose. (Rusaiucida).  "        

Fail  dandelion  (Leontodonautumnale),    "        

Butter-and-eggs  (Linaria  vulgaris),  '*        

Expanding  leaves  in  spring  mndo  trpcs  .ippcargrccn— (aj  flr»t  tiw,  (b; 
leafing  trees  generally 


CultiiHiled  plants,  etc. 


53.  Red  currant  (Ritjes  nibruni).  flowering 

54.  "  ••  fruit  ripe.... 

55.  Blackcurrant  (Rilx>8  nigrum),  flowering.. 

56.  ••  ••  fruit  ripe 

57.  Cherry  (Prunus  Cerasus),  flowering 

58.  '•  "  fruit  ripe 

50.  Plum  (Prunus  domestica).  flowering 


60.  Apple  (Pyrus  Mai  us),  flowering. 

»vringa  vulgaris),  flowerine 

62.  VIThite  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  flowering. 


Lppie 
^ilac  ( 


G3.  Red  clover  rTrifolium  pratense), 
64.  Timothy  (Pnlcum  pratense), 
CtS.  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum), 


Farming  operations,  etc. 


66.  Plowing  begun 

67.  Sowing       "     

08.  Planting  of  potatoes  begun. 

Shearing  of  sheep 

Hay  cutting 

Grain  cutting 

Potato  digging 


60 
70. 
71. 
T2. 


Meteorological  phenomena. 


73.  Opening  of  (a)  rivers,  (b)  lakes  without  currents 

74.  Last  snow  (a)  to  whit<m  ground,  (b)  to  fly  in  air. . . . 

75.  Last  spring  frost  (a )  "hard,"  (b)  "hoar" 

76.  Water  in  streams,  rivers,  etc.  (a)  highest,  (b)  lowest 

77.  First  autumn  frosts  (a)  "hoar."  (b)  "hard" 

78.  First  snow  (a)  to  fly  in  air,  (b)  to  whiten  ground 

79.  Closing  of  (a)  lakcs'without  currents,  (b)  rivers 

80.  Number  of  thunder  storms  (with  dates  of  each) 


(a) 


Jan. 
Sept.. 


.,  Fob. 
Oct.  . 


..  Mur. 
.Nov.  . 


. .  Apr. 
lV«c.  .. 


May 


Juno 


July 


Aug. 


Day  of  year  c<>rr«^spon«llng  t<>  tho  last  day  of  each  month: 

Jan.       .'^1.        April    120.        July     212.        Oct.       304. 
Feb.       .'»i».        Mav      151.        .Vug.     243.        Nov.      334. 
March    «").        June     181.        Sept.    273.        Dec.       3W. 
For  leap  y^-ars  iiu'n'a.S4>  each  numl)or,  except  that  for  January,  by  1. 


Going 

north  or 

coming  in 

spring. 


Going 

south  or 

leaving  in 

fall. 


.\figmtion  of  birds,  etc 

81.  Wild  duck  migrating 

82.  Wild  gw?se  migrating 

83.  Song  sparrow  (Melosplz^i  fasciata) 

H4.  American  robin  (Turdu.n  migratoriu.s; 

85.  Slatt»-colon."d  snow  bir<l  ( Junco  hiemali.s) 

Wi.  Spotted  .sand  pip*.»r  ( Actitis  macularla) 

87.  Meadow  lark  (Sturnolla  magna) 

88.  Kingfisher  (CersMo  Alcyon  i 

W».  Y<'llow-crowno«.i  warbler  (  Dendrcpca  corona ta ) 

90.  Summer  yellow  bird  ( I)endro*ca  ae.stiva ) 

91.  \N  hlle-throated  sparrow  ( Zonotnchia  alba   

92.  Humming  bird  ('frochihis  rolubns) 

93.  King  bird  (Tyrannii.'*  Cftrolinerisls) 

94.  Bol)olink  (Dolychonyx  oryzi vorus) 

95.  American  gobi'flnch  fSpinus  tristis) 

90.  American  redstart  (Setophaga  ruticllla) ' 

97.  Cedar  waxwing  (.\mj)eliscedrorum) 

OS.  Night  hawk  fChtirdeiU's  Virginianus^ 

W.  Piping  <>r  fro>rs 

l(V).  .\piKuininc»>  of  snak»'3 ' 
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APPENDIX  II. 

SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN  AGRICULTURE  PLANNED  FOR  IRELAND  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICn.TLTlE  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

The  success  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  developing  and 
improving  the  agricultural  industry  in  Ireland,  and  in  creating  an 
extended  interest  in  the  systematic  study  of  agriculture,  has  attracted 
widespread  attention.  The  principal  features  of  the  system  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  maintained  hy  the  department  are  as  follows: 
Itinerant  instruction,  agricultural  schools  and  classes,  the  training 
of  instructors  and  teachers,  the  maintenance  of  higher  agricultural 
institutions,  and  experiment  stations.  The  following  particulars 
respecting  these  features  are  derived  from  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment for  1905-6: 

ITINERANT   INSTRITTION. 

'VSTiile  recognizing  that  itinerant  instruction  could  not  prove  a  substitute  for  schools 
and  colleges,  the  department  believed  that  this  system  afforded  the  most  effective 
means  for  bringing  the  knowledg(3  of  the  latest  applications  of  science  to  agricultural 
practice  within  the*  reach  of  farmers  who  could  not  be  included  within  the  scope  of 
methods  of  teaching  intend(Ki  primarily  for  the  younger  generation.  Itinerant  instruc- 
tion has,  beside^fl,  the  advantage  of  preparing  the  way  for  more  extensive  counk?s  of 
teaching  and  of  (Teating  that  genuine  demand  for  agricultural  education  which  is  so 
essential  to  ita  surci»88.  The  county  committees  of  agriculture  in  the  several  counties 
have  been  ])racti(iilly  unanimous  in  ado])ting  the  programme  of  itinerant  instruction, 
80  that  in  the  year  under  rex-iew  out  of  33  administrative  counties  31  adopted  the 
scheme  of  instniction  in  agriculture;  27  counties  made  provision  for  instruction  in 
horticulture:  25  adoptcnl  the  scheme*  of  instruction  in  butter  making.  The  scheme  of 
instruction  in  jMDultry  keej)iiig  was  adopted  by  every  county  committee  with  one 
exception . 

The  main  branches  of  the  work  of  the  itinerant  instructor  in  agriculture  are  the 
deliver}'  of  lectures  to  farmers  at  rural  (•♦•uters  during  the  winter  months,  the  carrying 
out  of  agricultural  experiments  and  demon.st rations,  and  the  visiting  of  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  fanners.  During  the  year  under  review  the  instructors 
delivered  1,100  lectures,  which  wen*  attendtnl  by  00.114  persons,  the  average  attend- 
ance l>eing  alM)ut  50.  The  instructors  also  superintendi^d  the  laying  down  of  2.082 
demonstraton  plots,  and  instituted  WV.)  rx]M»rinients  on  the  principal  (Tops.  The 
visits  paid  to  fanna  nniched  the  total  of  .S.31M.  representing  an  average  of  305  for  each 
instructor.  As  tlie  visits  are  undertaken  only  at  tin*  nMjin-st  of  the  farmers  concerned, 
th(  ir  numlx  r  affords  an  index  to  tin*  place  which  the  instructor  fdls  with  r(*ference  to 
the  agrit:ultural  itnliisiry  of  tlie  county  where  he  is  employed.  A  considerable  iK)rtion 
of  the  instriK'tor's  time  is  occupicil  in  affording  advice  to  farmers  by  letter,  a  course 
which  L**  adopte<l  when  a  j)ersonal  inspection  of  th(»  farm  is  unnecessary  or  not  feasible 
at  the  moment.     ^     *     * 

Thf  instructors  wen*  also  employ(»d  during  the  summer  months  as  judges  under  the 
scheme  of  prizes  for  cottagt*?  and  small  fanns. 
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AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS   AND    CLASSES. 

Agricultural  schools  and  classes  were  maintained  during  the  year 
under  review  in  23  centers  as  compared  with  16  in  the  previous  year. 

In  4  counties  where  the  scheme  of  itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  had  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  the  courses  were  given  by  the  itinerant  instructors, 
whose  ordinary  lecture  work  was  correspondingly  riKiuced.  Elsewhere  special 
teachers  of  agriculture  were  provided  by  the  department.  The  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  courses  varied  somewhat  from  county  to  county  according  to 
the  circiunstances  of  each  county.  *  *  *  Instruction  in  veterinary  hygiene  was 
provided  wherever  the  services  of  a  veterinary'  surgeon  could  be  obtained. 

The  agricultural  classes  were  held  on  two  or  three  days  in  each  week  at  the  sev- 
eral centers.  Instruction  on  five  days  in  eacli  week  was  given  in  Mouaghan  and  at 
Downpa trick,  where  the  winter  schools  alluded  to  in  former  reports  were  reopened 
for  sessions  of  twenty  weeks.  The  school  at  Monaghan  is  provided  with  a  lalwra- 
tory  which  gives  facilities  for  experiments  in  chemistry  and  physics  explanatory  of 
the  agricultural  course. 

The  several  winter  schools  and  classes  above  mentioned  were  administered  in  con- 
junction with  the  county  committees  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  education  was 
also  provided  for  at  the  college  of  the  Franciscan  Brothers  at  Mount  Bellew,  County 
Galway,  where  two  combes  of  twenty  weeks  and  twenty-one  weeks,  respectively, 
were  held.  This  college  does  not  receive  any  assistance  from  the  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  committees,  Vjut  the  department  makes  direct  gnint-s  toward 
the  payment  of  teachers  and  the  provision  pf  equipment  for  the  agricultural 
course.    *    *    * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  lhes(»  classes  that  in  some  instances  the 
students  have,  on  leaving  the  class,  formed  iheniselves  into  associations  for  the  dis- 
cut^^ion  of  agricultural  topics  and  for  the  dip8eniinatit»n  of  information  among  the 
members.  These  associations  are  open  alsr;  to  fanners  wlio  had  not  attended  the 
classes.  The  associations  keep  in  touch  witli  the  itinerant  in.structors  in  agriculture 
and  with  the  teachers  of  agricultural  clas.ses  in  tlioir  counties,  and  the  menil)ers  are 
often  able  to  render  valuable  aid  in  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  agricultural  experiment^*,  in 
which  they  take  a  k<^en  interest.  In  (me  county  the  assc^ciation  has  provided  a  collec- 
tion of  lxx)ks  on  agricultural  subjects  for  circulation  among  the  members,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  example  will  be  followed  in  other  counties.     *    *    * 

SCHOOLS    OF    Rl'RAL    DOMESTIC     ECONOMY. 

Schools  of  rural  domestic  economy  for  the  instructi^m  of  girls  of  the  fanning  class  in 
sul»j«*cts  appertaining  to  rural  life  were  in  operation  during  the  year  at  Portumna, 
County  Gaiway;  Westport,  (  ounty  Mayo;  and  l>oughgl\Tin,  County  Roscommon. 
The  course  included  dairying,  poultry  keeping,  gardening,  household  management, 
cookery,  laundry  work,  and  nee«llework.  At  Portumna  and  Westport  two  distinct 
sessions,  each  oi  about  liv(»  and  one-half  mimtlis'  duration,  were  h(»l(l,  and  the  schools 
were  open  to  day  pupils,  who  are  admitted  with(»ut  fee,  and  alsr>  to  resident  pupils, 
who  pay  a  fee  of  X3  3s.  per  session.  At  Loughglynn  only  day  j)upils  are  received,  and 
arrangements  are  made  whereby  the  instruction  given  can  l)e  availed  of  by  housewives 
of  the  district  as  well  as  by  the  girls  and  young  women.  No  fees  are  charged ;  but  those 
attending  the  lessons  are  expected  to  bring  with  them  t<.»  the  s<1hm)1  the  materials 
required  for  practical  instruction.  The  total  altendanee  during'  the  year  was:  Por- 
tumna, 30  resident  and  of;  day  pupils;  Westport,  JO  resident  an<l  75  day  pupils; 
I»ughgl>Tin,  97  day  pupils.     *    *    * 
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TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS. 

Although  one  of  tho  first  acts  of  the  department  was  to  make  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  instructors,  it  has  not  be<»n  found  jxwsible  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly 
increasing  demand,  and  some  counties,  ronsequenlly.  were  unable  to  obtain  instructors 
during  the  year  1905-6. 

The  training  of  instnictors  and  teachers  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Science,  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glaanevin,  and  the  Munster  Institute  was  continued  as  in  former 
years,  and  27  students  who  completed  during  the  year  their  courses  at  these  institutions 
wen*  passed  as^qualified  for  appointments. 

The  numl>er  of  itinerant  instnictors  at  work  in  the  year  1905-6  would  have  been 
somewhat  larger  were  it  not  that  several  students  who  completed  their  training  in 
1905  had  to  be  retained  for  the  new  educati(mal  institutions  which  the  department 
put  into  operation  during  the  year.     *    *    * 

ROYAL   COLLKOK   OF  SCIENCE. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  college  at  present  consists  of  8  professors,  5  lectiu^rs,  and  10 
assistants,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction  are:  Chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  mathematics,  zoology-,  botany,  and  geolog\'.  The  Albert  Agri- 
cultural College,  Glasnevin.  is  use<l  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  agriculture 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  The  course  in  the  agricultural  faculty  extends  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  is  intended  to  enable  the  students  to  qualify  for  employ- 
ment as  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture,  or  as  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  depart- 
ment's schools,  or  at  the  classes  established  at  rural  centers  under  the  scheme  of  winter 
agricultural  classes.  In  all,  20  students  who  took  out  this  course  are  at  present  so 
employed.     Tliirty  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  current  1906-7  session.     *    ♦    « 

The  department  offer  annually  for  comi>etition  among  the  sons  of  farmers  valuable 
scholarships,  tenable  at  the  college,  which  enables  students  to  take  out,  free  of  expense, 
the  full  course  in  the  agricultural  faculty.  Ten  new  scholarships  were  awarded  for 
the  session  1905-6  in  addition  to  25  scholarships  gaine<l  in  previous  years,  which  were 
renewed  for  that  session.  The  programme  of  the  examination  for  these  scholarships 
is  particularly  suitable  for  farmers*  wms  who  liave  receive<l  a  giKxl  secondary  education 
and  have  since  leaving  school  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  If  in 
addition  they  have  gone  through  a  preliminar>'  course  in  technical  agriculture,  such 
as  is  provided  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  their  prospects  of  securing 
scholarsliips  are  much  improved.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  actual  experience 
of  farm  work  required  to  qualify  a  candidate  for  the  award  of  a  scholarship,  proficiency 
in  practical  agriculture  l>eing  taken  into  accf)unt  in  the  case  of  those  who  may  l)e 
deficient  in  some  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  examination.  This  practice  insures  that 
the  successful  candidates  jxxssess,  in  their  practical  experience,  an  adequate  foundation 
for  the  instniction  in  agricultural  s<'ience  which  they  will  receive  at  the  college.   *   *  ♦ 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  that  will  be  offen^d  to  students  in  agriculture,  the 
department  propose  to  award  in  1907  one  or  more  scholarships  of  similar  value  to 
students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  forestry,  horticulture,  or  creamery  management. 
Candidates  for  these  scholarships  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  test  as  candidates  for 
st^holarships  in  agriculture,  with  the  exception  that  an  examination  in  horticulture, 
forestry,  or  creamery  management  will  be  substituted  for  that  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  agricultural  faculty  at  the  close  of  the  session  in 
June,  1906,  was- 

First  year 10 

Second  year 13 

Third  year 11 

Total 34 
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*  *  *  The  college  is  maintained  by  an  annual  Parliamentary  vote,  the  students' 
fees  being  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  vote.  Special  provision  is  made  at  the  college 
by  means  of  scholarshipsi  short  summer  courses,  and  otherwise  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  science  and  technological  subjects  and  in  agriculture.  During  the  session 
1905-6  23  students  qualified  for  the  diploma  of  associate.  The  average  number  of 
students  who  attended  the  college  during  the  five  years  from  1901-2  to  1905-6  was  123. 

The  short  summer  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  are  held  at  the  college,  among 
other  centers,  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  are  designed  to  enable  teachers  of 
experimental  science  under  the  department's  regulations  to  gain  additional  knowl- 
edge and  skill  and  to  improve  their  general  efficiency.  The  summer  courses  held  at 
the  college  during  the  year  1906  were  attended  by  162  teachers. 

ALBERT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  course  for  agricultural  students  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin, 
has  been  extended  to  cover  a  period  of  eleven  months,  and  the  practice  of  holding  two 
distinct  sessions  in  each  year  has  been  discontinued.  The  25  scholarships  of  £15 
each,  formerly  awarded  in  connection  with  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  summer 
session,  were  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £25  each, 
covering  the  extended  session  of  eleven  months.  The  scholarships  were  formerly 
divided  in  fixed  proportions  between  the  candidates  from  the  several  provinces.  This 
rule  was  also  altered,  and  all  the  scholarships  offered  in  connection  with  the  1905-6 
and  1906-7  sessions  were  open  to  candidates  from  any  part  of  Ireland. 

The  increased  duration  of  the  session  allows  of  a  more  thorough  course  being  given. 
More  time  can  be  devoted  to  improving  the  general  education  of  the  students,  while 
their  presence  at  the  college  during  almost  the  entire  year  enables  the  prognunme  of 
instruction  in  technical  agriculture  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  deal  in  proper  season  with 
the  several  classes  of  farm  operations.    *    *    * 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  college  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Agricultural  coiu^e 34 

Horticultiural  course 13 

Royal  College  of  Science  students 10 

Special  creamery  students 2 

Special  course  in  forestry  and  bee  keeping 36 

MUN8TER   INSTITUTE,  CORK. 

The  Munster  Institute  fulfill?  for  ft»malo  students  the  same  function  as  that  dis- 
charged by  the  Royal  CV)llego  of  Science  and  Albert  Agricultural  College  in  respect 
of  male  students.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  subjects  in  which  a  girl 
of  the  farming  class  needs  to  be  proficient,  either  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  work 
of  her  own  home  or  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  may  be  allotted  to  her  if 
she  obtains  employment  in  a  (lair>'  or  a  creamery.  The  course  covered  in  two  ses- 
sions, of  alK)ut  twelve  weeks  each,  is  sufficient  to  give  such  student^s  the  dexterity 
in  their  work  and  the  understanding  of  its  principles  which  go  to  make  a  useful  and 
intelligent  worker.  The  training  of  such  workers  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  instruction 
given  at  the  institute,  but  in  addition  it  provides  for  the  training  of  those  who  pos- 
sess the  skill  in  practical  work  and  the  ability  to  impart  instruction  which  fit  them 
to  act  as  itinerant  instructors  in  poultry  keeping  or  butter  making,  or  as  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  rural  domestic  economy  which  are  being  established  with  the  aid 
of  the  department.  For  those  who  are  likely  to  prove  suitable  for  such  employ- 
ment an  a<lditional  course  extending  over  three  or  four  sessions  is  provided,  accord- 
ing to  th(*  studc'ut's  proficiency. 

Four  sessions  were  held  at  the  institute  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Septem- 
b<T  30,  loot).     The  total  attendance  then^at  amounted  to  190. 
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Eleven  students  who  had  passed  the  June  examinations  at  the  Irish  Training 
School  of  Domestic  Economy  and  obtained  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach 
domestic  economy  under  the  schemes  administered  by  the  technical  instruction 
branch  of  the  department  were  admitted  to  a  special  course  at  the  summer  session 
at  the  institute.  As  these  students  intended  to  seek  appointments  in  rural  districts, 
the  knowledge  derived  by  attendance  at  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  work  peculiar 
to  such  districts  should  prove  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  their  future  career  as 
teachers. 

The  demand  for  admission  to  the  institute  continues  unabated.  The  number  of 
names  enrolled  on  the  register  of  applicants  on  September  30,  1906,  was  almost  250, 
the  figure  recorded  in  the  last  annual  report.    *    *    * 

AGRICULTURAL   STATIONS. 

Agricultural  stations  are  situated  at  Athcnry,  County  Galway;  Ballyhaise,  County 
Cavan,  and  Clonakilty,  County  Cork,  where  suitable  ^urms  have  been  acquired  by 
the  department.  The  last  annual  report  mentioned  that  accommodation  was  being 
provided  at  these  stations  for  the  reception,  as  farm  apprentices,  of  young  men  intend- 
ing to  become  farmers,  who  would  be  provided  with  a  course  of  practical  training 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  their  future  career.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

During  the  year  an  additional  school  of  rural  domestic  economy  was  inaugurated  at 
Westport,  and  arrangements  were  concluded  for  the  opening  of  further  schools  of  this 
nature  at  Ramsgrange,  County  Wexford,  and  Claremorris,  County  Mayo. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  in  forestry  and  bee  keeping  was  given  at  the  ^Ibert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  to  county  instructors  in  horticulture  and  to  the 
students  of  this  subject  in  attendance  at  the  college.  Some  county  instructors  in 
poultry  keeping,  who  had  not  previously  received  special  training  in  the  fattening  of 
poultry,  were  allowed  short  courses  in  this  subject  at  Avondale  poultry  station. 

The  purpose  of  the  department  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  relation 
between  the  industrial  arts,  which  it  fosters,  and  the  higher  orders  of 
scientific  instruction  and  research,  is  indicated  by  a  memorandum 
recently  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  this  memorandum  the  department  expressed  their  strong  desire  that  the  college 
should  be  connected  with  the  university  system,  and  they  added  that  ** whether  the 
s>'stem  to  be  ultimately  established  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  single  federal  university 
for  all  Ireland,  with  constituent  colleges,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  more  than  one 
university  in  the  country,  they  feel  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  arrange  for  an 
effective  connection  of  the  kind  in  either  case,  and  that  such  arrangement  will  \ye  of 
great  advantage  to  the  univc^rsity  system  in  Ireland  as  well  as  to  the  higher  technical 
instruction  which  it  is  a  special  function  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  to  provide." 
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Department  of  the  Intehiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  October  JB,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation,  prepared 
at  my  request  by  Professor  Dresslar.  of  the  University  of  California, 
of  a  recent  account  of  the  auxiliary  schools  (Hilfssohiilen)  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  reconunend  its  publication  as  an  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
nf  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  problem  of  proper  provision  for  exceptional  children,  and 
especially  for  backward  children,  in  our  great  city  systems  of  schools, 
has  long  Ix^en  recognized  as  one  of  great  importance,  It  has  to  do 
no(  only  with  the  welfui-e  of  the  children  immediately  concerned,  but 
with  that  of  all  other  children  in  the  same  schools;  for  the  necessity 
of  devoting  extraordinary  care  and  attention  to  a  few  backward 
members  of  the  class  not  infrequently  prevents  (he  teacher  from 
giving  due  care  and  attention  to  the  larger  number  of  normally  en- 
dowed members.  For  both  reasons,  our  city  school  authorities  within 
the  past  few  years  have  devoted  nmch  attention  to  ungraded  classes 
and  other  special  provision  for  these  exceptional  children. 

It  is  believed  that  an  account  of  a  parallel  movement  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  had  a  longer  history  nnti  has  reached  a  more  advanced 
organization,  will  hf  of  use  to  those  who  are  furthering  this  move- 
ment in  America.  No  one  will  suppose  that  German  experience  may 
\k  fitted  without  modification  into  an  American  situation.  Our  peo- 
ple welcome  educational  suggestions  from  abroad  as  they  welcome 
desirable  immigrants.  They  recognize  them  as  capable  of  naturali- 
zation, with  something  good  to  offer  that  we  did  not  have  before. 
In  the  second  or  third  generation,  if  not  earlier,  these  newcomers 
become  ^Vjnerican  through  and  through.  Having  a  vigorous  native 
stock  to  begin  with,  we  can  exercise  such  hospitality  with  all  freedom, 
and  in  it  lies  the  ho|)e  of  a  great  enrichment  of  our  national  life. 

The  lectures  of  Doctor  Maennel  here  presented  in  free  translation, 
together  with  his  bibliographies,  constitute  the  best  account  which 
I  have  yet  seen  of  this  phase  of  German  education,  and  as  such  I 
believe  the  publication  will  be  widely  usefid  in  this  country. 
Very  respectfully. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commimioner. 

The  Secbetabv  of  the  Interior. 


The  translation  of  "  Voni  Hilfsschiilwesen "'  "here  presented  is  not  a 
strictly  literal  one;  but  it  is  hoped  thiit  the  essential  facts  and  argu- 
ments have  suffered  no  serious  distortion  nor  inadequate  expression. 
There  are  doubtless  errors,  but  some  are  almost  unavoidable  bv  reason 
of  the  involved  style  of  the  author  and  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
under  consideration. 

Special  mention  is  due  Miss  Ida  E.  Hawes,  M.  A.,  reader  in  the 
department  of  education  of  the  University  of  California,  for  much 
critical  and  willing  help  in  making  the  translation.  I  have  profited 
also  by  the  critici.sm  of  my  colleagues,  Prof.  lUexis  F.  Lange,  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  Clarence  Paschall,  M.  A.,  instructor  in 
the  department  of  German,  and  by  that  of  Dr.  Louis  R.  Klemni  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Upton,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

F.  B.  Dresslab. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  January  24, 1907. 

oTIip  original  work  [a  entitled  '"  Vom  UllCsachnlweaen  :  Sechs  Vortrttge  voo  Dr. 
B.  Mnenuel.  Rcblor.  Druek  und  Verlag  von  B.  Q.  Teiibuer  in  Leipalg.  1005." 
140  p.  D.  (-lolb.  It  forms  tbe  73d  volume  of  tbe  series,  "Aux  Nalur  uad  Oeiittes- 
welt:  Satumliiug  wIssenscMftllc^h-geiiielnverst&iiillli^ber  Diiratelluugcu."  Tbe 
work  ie  dedicated  to  W.  Qeln,  Pb.  D.,  Lltt  D.,  professor  of  pedagogf  la  the 
University  of  Jenn. 
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These  lectures  on  auxiliary  schools  were  delivered  from  the  4th 
to  the  10th  of  August,  1904,  in  the  Ernst  Abbe  Volkshaus  at  Jena, 
as  one  of  the  vacation  courses  given  there.  Upon  invitation  of  the 
publishers,  they  are  here  presented  to  the  public  in  an  expanded  form. 

May  they  serve  to  convince  the  reader  that  a  due  estimation  of  those 
children  whom  an  unfortunate  destiny  has  treated  in  a  stepmotherly 
fashion  in  various  ways,  is  not  only  needful  for  the  friend  of  new 
methods  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  child  study  and  education,  but 
also  for  all  those  who  ought  to  stand  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

If  the  new  helpers  in  counsel  and  action  among  school  people,  phy- 
sicians, ministers,  jurists,  and  all  friends  of  the  people,  are  won  over 
for  the  good  cause,  the  following  work  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

B.  Maennel. 

Halle,  ApriL  1905. 
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THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 


I— HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  beginnings  of  auxiliary  schools  for  defective  children  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  past  century.  These  beginnings  were  not 
called  auxiliary  schools,  but  auxiliary  or  assisting  classes.  The  first 
auxiliary  class  was  estabiished  at  Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  school  board,  held  on  the  28th  and  29th 
of  September,  1859,  is  found  the  following  proposal  of  Mr.  Hatipt, 
then  principal  of  one  of  the  schools :  •  •  *  '"to  form  &  special 
class  for  defective  children,  now  numbering  IT,  with  pos.sibly  two 
hours  for  instruction  "  *  •  *.  This  prof)osal  the  city  school  ad- 
ministration carried  into  effect,  directing  a  teacher  from  a  folk  school 
to  give  instruction  for  two  hours  daily  to  those  children  who  from  any 
cause  were  not  mukijig  progress  in  the  folk  school.  Quite  a  period  of 
time  passed  by.  however,  before  this  new  plan  of  instruction  obtained 
daily  in  a  single  room  for  a  class  made  up  of  children  from  theschmjls 
for  the  potir  and  from  the  folk  schools,  and  finally  included  twenty 
hours  of  work  per  week.  Still,  the  credit  of  founding  the  first  auxil- 
iary class  is  to  be  conceded  to  Principal  Haupt,  who  died  in  1904, 
after  long  and  effective  service  as  privy  councillor  and  school  super- 
intendent at  Merseburg." 

Meanwhile  there  was  given  to  the  project  at  Halle,  which  had  been 
undertaken  ofTliand  and  with  only  practical  ends  in  view,  a  theoretical 
and  moi-e  general  foundation.  K.  F.  Kern  delivered  in  18fi3  before 
the  pedagogical  society  of  Leipzig  his  lecture  on  the  education  and 
care  of  defective  children,  in  which  he  set  forth  as  generally  desirable 
the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  such  children  of  the  folk 
schools  as  could  not  keep  paw  with  other  children,  Th,  Stotzner 
published  in  1804  the  first  pamphlet  Ijearing  on  auxiliary  schools, 
giving  it  the  title:  "On  schools  for  children  of  deficient  capacity. 
First  draft  of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  same."  This  little 
book  of  43  pages  contained,  in  the  first  and  theoretical  part,  an  urgent 
appeal  to  all  school  authorities  of  the  larger  cities  (o  establish  auxil- 
iary schools,  through  which  deficient  children,  who  for  the  most  part 
later  become  burdensome  to  the  community,  may  \>e  developed  into 
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useful  citizens  tlirough  liiiitiible  teachers  and  properly  adapted 
instruction.  Stotzner  establ'ished,  in  cooperation  with  Kern,  in  1865, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  German  teachers'  asso- 
ciation at  Leipzig,  a  section  for  pedagogical  hygiene,  and  also  in 
the  same  year  founded  a  short-lived  society  for  the  advancement  of 
the  education  of  mentally  deficient  children,  with  Hanover  as  a 
meeting  place. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  these  Kem-StiJtzner  suggestions 
and  appeals  became  effective  in  Dresden  before  they  did  in  Lieipzig. 
In  the  year  1867  the  school  board  of  Dresden  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  an  auxiliary  class  for  16  mentally  deficient  children. 
During  the  seventies  Gera  and  Elberfeld  established  their  special 
classes,  while  Brunswick  and  Leipzig  first  instituted  similar  school 
organizations  in  1881.  In  the  ensuing  rivalry  of  other  municipal 
governments  not  to  he  behindhand  in  organizing  separate  auxiliary 
classes  or  entire  auxiliary  schools,  the  capital  city  of  the  Empire 
took  no  part.  While  entire  municipal  congresses,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Thuringia,  held  at  Ilmenau  in  1893,  earnestly  recommended 
the  organization  of  special  auxiliary  classes  for  mentally  deficient 
children,  the  school  board  at  Berlin  declined  to  maintain  auxiliary 
schools.  As  appears  from  two  expositions  which  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  SchulgesundheitspUege  published  in  1900  and  1901,  and  accord- 
ing to  (he  statements  of  P.  v.  Gizycki,  of  Berlin,  in  1903.  the  estab- 
lishment of  auxiliary  schools  was  avoided,  and  instead  auxiliary 
classes  were  organized  in  1898  for  the  weak  ones  among  the  pupils 
of  the  common  schools.  To  these  classes  those  children  of  the  com- 
mon schools  are  assigned  who  can  not  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily 
deficiency  take  part  with  success  in  the  regular  programme  of  in- 
struction. The  instruction  in  the  special  classes  is  designed  to  so 
advance  the  children  that  they  may  either  become  qualified  for  regu- 
lar school  work  or  acquire  whatever  preparation  they  are  capable 
of  for  the  needs  of  later  life. 

"Why  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  establish  independent 
auxiliary  schools  is  made  clear  by  the  official  report  of  the  Berlin 
city  authorities  for  the  year  1898-99,  which  contains  the  following: 
"A  considerable  number  of  cities  have  sought  to  attain  this  philan- 
thropic object  by  the  establishment  of  special  schools  (auxiliary  ■ 
schools).  We  have  not  undertaken  this  for  two  reasonw:  In  the 
first  place,  the  distances  to  school  would  become  too  great;  but  in 
the  second  place,  the  definitive  assignment  of  children  to  such  a 
school  would  place  upon  them  the  stamp  of  inferiority  for  all  time, 
and  often  prematurely.  We  follow  the  plan  of  retaining  the  child 
as  a  pupil  in  his  own  district,  of  placing  him  for  instruction  in  small 
classes,  and  of  bringing  him  back  into  association  with  the  other 
children  as  soon  as  possible.    While  we  now  begin  special  instruction 
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with  the  children  of  the  lowest  classcH,  our  plan  is,  step  by  step  and 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  pupils,  to  add  to  the  lowest  auxiliary 
class  a  higher  one,  and  so  on,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing the  special  instruction  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  regular." 
No  class  of  this  kind  contains  more  than  12  children,  and  the  num- 
ber of  periods  of  instruction  amounts  to  12  per  week.  Commonly 
there  are  put  into  the  special  classes  only  such  children  as  have 
attended  the  school  of  the  district  for  a  period  of  two  years  without 
progress.  The  fixed  purpose  of  the  school  management  of  Berlin, 
i.  e,.  the  return  of  the  children  from  special  instruction  back  to  the 
regular  schools,  has  seldom  been  accomplished.  Thus  in  the  year 
1903,  out  of  the  91  special  classes  with  755  boys  and  547  girls,  only  3S 
boys  and  29  girls  were  returned  to  the  regular  schools ;  in  consequence 
of  this,  practical  needs  alone  necessitated  the  development  of  the 
system  of  special  classes  on  the  plan  of  the  organized  auxiliary 
schools  of  other  German  cities.  Several  special  classes  were  concen- 
trated with  that  object  in  view  and  organized  into  grades,  so  that 
already  in  the  year  1903,  according  to  the  statements  of  P.  v.  Gizycki, 
all  the  91  special  classes  were  distributed  among  41  schools,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Berlin  will  proceed  further  in  this  organization, 
thus  abandoning  a  position  which  hitherto  no  other  city  has  thought 
worthy  of  imitation. 

It  is  of  note  also  that  the  royal  Prussian  educational  department  has 
not  considered  the  above-described  Berlin  educational  organization  as 
worthy  of  recommendation.  This  central  authority  has.  on  the  con- 
trary, put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  on  that  which  has  Iwen  built  up 
at  Halle  and  in  many  other  German  cities.  Indeed,  with  particular 
sympathy  for  and  regardful  appreciation  of  what  had  been  done,  it 
formulated  regulations  giving  shape  to  the  system  of  auxiliary  schools 
in  Prussia,  after  it  had  realized  how  valuable  and  essential  a  develop- 
ment of  these  new  schools  is  to  the  state.  "  Das  Zentralblatt  fiir  die 
gesamte  Unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen  "  furnishes  gratifying 
information  concerning  this  movement.  In  the  first  place,  a  circular 
of  the  minister,  under  date  of  the  27th  of  October,  1892,  criticised  the 
arrangement  in  vogue,  especially  in  cities  with  great  systems  of  folk 
schools,  of  so-called  "  finishing  classes  "  for  those  children  who,  from 
any  cause,  were  not  able  to  reach  the  standard  of  the  folk  schools. 
Next,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1892,  an  investigation  was  made  of 
such  clas-ses  of  this  kind  as  had  already  been  established  in  the  different 
provinces  for  children  of  school  age  not  normally  endowed.  The 
publication  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  was  accompanied  on 
June  16,  1894,  by  an  ordinance  establishing  briefly  nearly  all  those 
points  needed  in  the  further  development  of  auxiliary  schools.  The 
minister  already  discriminates  in  this  between  those  children  neg- 
lected at  home  and  those  deficient  in  natural  endowment.    Only  sunh 
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of  the  latter  as,  "  during  one  or  two  years  of  attendance  on  the  fclk 
school,  have  shown  that,  while  they  are  capable  of  instruction,  they 
ai'e  not  sufficiently  endowed  to  work  in  cooperation  wilh  normal 
children,  are  parliciilnrly  indicated  as  needing  special  educational 
provision.  The  coo;perntion  of  the  physician  in  the  nssignment  of 
children  who  should  he  so  provided  for  is  of  special  importance. 
Inasmuch  as  physical  deformities  and  former  illnesses  go  hand  in 
hand  with  backward  mental  development.  Besides,  the  records 
of  the  development  of  individual  children,  such  as  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  with  discriminating  carefulness,  are  of  great  value." 
Moreover,  it  was  further  suggested  that  in  many  of  liie  larger  cities 
means  are  now  supplied  to  the  end  that  not  more  than  25  pupils  need 
be  put  into  one  cla^,  and  by  means  of  proper  salaries,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  budget,  excellent  teachers  of  both  sexea  from  the  folk 
schools  can  l>e  secured  for  the  work  in  the  auxiliary  classes.  The  lat- 
ter designation,  viz,  auxiliary  classes  (Hilfsklassen),  for  subnormally 
endowed  children, "  seems  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  most  suitable,  in  view 
of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  concerned,  and  to  be  the  one  most  often 
used."  Finally,  the  minister  recommends  that  instruction  be  given 
these  classes  for  half  an  hour,  that  the  standard  of  nttaijiment  be  set 
(•onsidcrably  lower  for  all  such  classes  than  for  the  corresponding 
classes  in  the  folk  school,  indeed,  that  the  prescribed  work  for  the 
highest  auxiliary  class  should  not  be  more  difficult  than  that  for  the 
middle  class  of  the  regular  folk  school,  and  that  special  consideration 
be  given  to  such  subjects  as  will  develop  bodily  dexterity  and  prac- 
tical skill. 

The  decree  of  ihe  Prussian  minister  of  April  fi,  1901,  supplies  again 
a  detailed  account  of  the  then-existing  school  provision  for  subnor- 
mally endowed  children  of  school  age.  It  was  a  cause  of  satisfaction 
to  him  to  know  that  at  that  time,  in  42  cities  of  the  monarchy,  there 
were  91  such  schools,  enrolling  4,728  children  in  233  classes.  In 
respect  to  the  question  concerning  the  auxiliary  school  physician,  the 
following  declaration  is  made:  "The  cooperation  of  the  physician  is 
indispensable  in  these  classes.  I  can  only  express  a  lively  wish,  that 
by  the  time  the  next  report  is  made,  no  auxiliary  school  will  be  found 
unprovided  with  the  regular  aid  of  a  physician."  In  regard  to  trans- 
ferring individual  children  from  the  auxiliary  school  into  the  folk 
school,  the  minister  in  the  same  report  says:  "  In  certain  places  older 
children  are  put  back  into  lower  classes  of  the  folk  school.  This  ought 
(o  be  avoided.  For  the  difference  in  age  between  children  so  trans- 
ferred and  their  younger  classmates  produces  the  very  difficulties 
which  the  auxiliary  classes  are  designed  to  prevent,  and  they  would 
soon  go  out  into  life  from  the  lower  classes  with  an  education  inade- 
quate to  earning  a  livelihood." 
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Thus  far  the  activity  of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  education  touching 
the  development  of  instruction  in  auxiliarj'  schools  has  gone.  It  has 
on  the  one  hand  approved  of  what  already  exists,  and  on  the  other  has 
stimulated  the  creation  of  that  class  of  schools."  The  teacher  of  a 
Prussian  auxiliary  school  can  congratulate  himself  on  the  point  of 
view  taken  by  the  state  authorities.  Whenever  a  superior  authority 
has  faith  in  the  insight  and  generosity  of  the  larger  communities,  and 
in  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  all  those  who  labor  for  the  cause  of  aux- 
iliary schools,  then  this  cause  will  make  better  progress  than  when 
individual  initiative  is  smothered  by  legislative  prescription.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  Prussian  central  authority  has  issued  no  coercive  and 
narrowing  regulations  whatsoever.  At  present  certainly  its  concern 
is  merely  to  collect  information  regarding  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  and  recommend  them  for  general  adoption  if  found  worthy  of 
approval. 

The  other  German  states  soon  copied  the  praiseworthy  example  set 
by  Prussia;  many  of  them,  as  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  others, 
entered  simultaneously  upon  this  work,  the  majority  followed.  The 
summary  appearing  in  the  minutes  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
national  association,  and  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  auxiliary  schools  in  Germany,  published  in  the  "  Hilf sschule," 
give  the  particulars  concerning  the  provision  made  by  German 
municipalities  for  pupils  of  weak  endowment.  This  provision  has 
reached  such  a  point,  according  to  a  report  in  the  school  journal 
(Schulblatt)  of  Saxony  of  January  11,  1905,  that  there  are  at  this 
time  in  Germany  180  cities  giving  instruction  in  auxiliary  schools 
■  to  492  classes  enrolling  5,808  boys  and  4,753  girls.  Including  Berlin, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  in  Germany  583  classes,  enrolling  (5,023 
defective  boys  and  5,300  defective  girls. 

The  formation  of  the  principals,  teachers,  and  promoters  of  auxil- 
iary schools  into  associations  is  to  l>e  welcomed  as  a  gratifying  out- 
come of  the  lively  interest  taken  in  this  class  of  schools  in  Germany. 
Not  only  did  some  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  in  1898  form  them- 
selves into  a  national  association  of  auxiliary  schools  with  Doctor 
Wehrhan,  city  superintendent  of  Hanover,  as  president,  but  the 
auxiliary  school  tearhers  of  individual  provinces,  smaller  civil  divi- 
sions, and  neighboring  cities  also  organized  themselves  into  associa- 
tions. In  these  associations  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  school  finds  a 
steady  encouragement,  and  everyone  who  serves  the  cause  finds  therein 
incitement  to  futber  service. 

« While  tbis  waa  In  presi<  a  further  re|K)rt  (Jaii,  2.  1005)   appeared,  which 
reconntB  with  approbation  the  attainment  during  the  meanwhile  o(  what  waa 
hoped  for  In  the  earlier  official  documenta. 
1M59— 07 2 
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Discussions  on  various  subjects  in  this  field  are  printed  in  the  gen- 
eral pedagogical  press  and  in  publiciitions  specially  devoted  to  aux- 
iliary school  affairs.  To  the  latter  are  to  l)e  added  tlie  oft-mentioned 
proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  national  association,  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  ftir  die  Behandlung  Schwachsinniger  nnd  Kpileptischer,"  the 
"  Kinder felilor  "  {the  organ  of  the  movement  in  Germany  for  aux- 
iliary schools),  the  "Zeitschrift  fiir  piidagogische  Psychologie  und 
Pathologie,"  the  collections  of  dissertations  from  the  field  of  peda- 
gogical psychology  and  physiology,  contributions  to  pedagogical 
pathology,  the  •'  Hilfsschule,"  and  the  newly  founded  "  Eos," 
quarterly  journal  for  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  abnormal 
youth.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  extensive  independent  literature  oa 
the  subject,  so  extensive,  indeed,  as  to  require  a  reliable  bibliograph- 
ical  guide. 

But  the  movement  for  auxiliary  schools  has  won  a  foothold  in  other 
countries.  According  to  the  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schulgesnndheitspflege," 
the  special  schooling  of  meagerly  endowed  children  wus  first  con- 
sidered in  Austria  in  18Jl.^.  At  that  time,  in  pursuance  of  a  regulation 
of  a  Vienna  district  school  board,  these  children  were  sought  out  in 
the  folk  schools  and  "  burgher  "  schools,  and  not  only  instructed  ia 
Buxiiiarj'  classes,  but  a  special  deparlment  of  instruction  was  organ- 
ized for  defective  children  of  school  age.  In  the  year  lflO'2  the  organ- 
ization of  the  association  for  the  care  of  meagerly  endowed  children, 
was  planned;  this  union  is  striving  to  bring  about  a  closer  connectioa 
between  the  existing  schools  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  further 
establishment  of  such  institutions  in  the  city,  country,  and  community, 
and,  moreover,  devotes  itself  to  the  care  of  those  dismissed  from:' 
school  and  those  in  need  of  legal  protection.  But,  on  the  whole,  th* 
Austrian  school  provision  for  deficient  children  ia  yet  on  a  very  low 
plane.  "Austria  has  only  half  as  many  classes  for  deficient  children 
as  the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  great  majority  of  her  abnormal  chil- 
dren are  without  any  instruction  at  all  or  remain  as  a  burden  upon 
the  general  folk  schools," 

According  to  an  account  in  tlie  quarterly  journal  "Eos"  in  1906, 
the  Kingdom  of  Himgary  is  also  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
partially  abnormal  child.  However,  since  that  time  only  one  indi 
pendent  auxiliary  school,  with  several  special  classes,  at  Budapest, 
has  been  reported.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  for- 
School  Hygiene  will  actively  engage  in  organizing  them  and  that  th» 
admirable  views  urged  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  A.  v.  Naray,  of  Szab6, 
concerning  the  special  scientific  training  of  teachers  for  them  will 
produce  their  desired  effect,  so  that  a  siifBcient  number  of  auxiliary 
schools  for  the  subnormally  endowed  may  be  established  in  Hungu7> 

In  Switzerland  auxiliary  classes  have  existed  since  1S88.  Basel 
and  Bern  each  claim  the  credit  for  first  establisliing  special  instruc- 
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tion  for  subnormally  endowed  children  in  the  Cantons,  But  they  did 
not  long  continue  alone  in  this  work.  A  great  number  of  other  cities 
soon  followed  their  example,  so  that  by  1903  there  were  as  many  as 
53  auxiliary  classes  in  Switzerland,  enrolling  l,0St(5  children.  In 
these  classes  55  teachers  (12  men,  43  women)  were  giving  instruction. 
In  order  that  they  might  secure  as  much  miiforniity  as  possible  in 
the  development  of  auxiliary  schools,  the  Swiss  Public  Welfare  So- 
ciety (Schweizeriache  Gemeinniitzige  Gesellschaft)  determined  in 
1898  to  establish  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  special  classes. 
This  plan  was  realized,  and  the  course  was  given  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  school  year  18!)i)~I!)00  at  Zurich  with  marked  success. 

In  Italy  there  are  at  the  present  time  no  regular  auxiliary  classes. 
In  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  however,  the  backward 
pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  are  grouped  together  under  the 
instruction  of  a  woman  teacher.  The  national  a-ssociation  for  the 
care  of  weak-minded  children,  which  was  organized  in  1898,  had  in 
mind,  among  other  things,  to  urge  that  instruction  in  auxiliary  classes 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  regular  elementary  schools.  All 
pupils  who  were  not  too  far  below  the  normal  in  mental  ability  were 
to  have  in  these  classes  instruction  within  their  power  of  comprehen- 
sion. According  to  K.  Richter's  account,  there  was  founded  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1900  a  kind  of  teachers"  seminary,  where  teachers  of  both 
sexes  might  be  made  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  defectives  and 
with  the  means  to  serve  and  care  for  them-  Independent  of  the 
above-mentioned  national  association,  an  asylum  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren of  weak  minds  was  started  at  Rome  in  18i)9  by  Dr.  Sante  de 
Sanctis,  a  university  professor.  This  school  offers  a  day  home  to 
about  40  pupils.  The  preceptress,  who  is  an  elementary  school- 
teacher, works  under  the  direction  of  the  founder,  a  prominent  psy- 
chiatrist. A  teacher  for  training  the  children  to  speak  normally,  one 
for  physical  training,  and  one  for  music  cooperate  with  her  in  this 
work.  However,  from  the  report  of  this  institution  made  on  April 
10, 1903,  and  also  from  a  letter  written  by  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic 
director  concerning  the  management,  it  is  learned  that  no  programme 
of  studies  is  regularly  carried  out.  Since  the  so-called  medico-peda- 
gogical method  prevails  in  this  asylum  school,  more  weight  is  given 
to  medical  and  general  educational  considerations  in  conducting  it 
ihan  to  formal  .school  instruction.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  scope  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Sante  de  Sanctis,  also 
descrilied  by  K.  Richter.  or  upon  its  practicability  and  results.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  as  compulsory  scliool  attendance  obtains 
only  up  to  the  tenth  year  of  age,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  refiuire  much 
persistent  labor  before  even  the  general  aims  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, the  aims  had  in  view  by  the  philanthropic  and  intellectually 
snijerior  circles  in  Italy,  can  be  even  approxim'ivWV^"  ii\X'iivj\'ii^. 
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In  France  they  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  a 
general  treatment  for  weakly  endowed  children.  To  be  sure,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.  Morin  in  the  Parisian  journal,  Foi  et  Vie,  of  November 
16,  1904,  Segiiin,  J.  Bost,  and  Bourneville  have  made  investigations, 
respectively,  upon  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  capabilities  of  defec- 
tives; but  aside  from  the  reports  on  the  medico-pedagogical  method 
which  is  employed  at  Bicetre,  near  Paris,  I  know  nothing  of  schools 
for  weak-minded  children  in  France.  The  complaint  of  the  author 
of  the  essay  "  Pour  les  enfants  anormaiix  "  in  the  "  Manuel  general  de 
I'instruction  primaire  "  for  1!)04  is  therefore  warranted  when  he  says: 
"  The  most  autocratically  ruled  States  of  Europe  have  made  instruc- 
tion democratic,  and  have  opened  schools  for  all  their  subjects,  in  i 
which  nervous,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  idiotic,  as  well  as  healthy  children, 
can  be  instructed.  With  us  the  opposite  is  the  case;  while  our 
{scholars  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  means  to  alleviate  the  natural 
defects  of  mankind,  the  teaching  of  abnormals  has  become  so  exclu- 
sive that  the  families  concerned  are  often  compelled  to  permit  their 
children  to  grow  up  as  chance  wills.  Oh,  you  poor  creatures,  pre- 
destined to  remain  unarmed  in  the  struggle  for  existence." 

Russia,  Germany's  eastern  neighbor,  also  knows  nothing  of  auxil- 
iary classes.  In  St.  Petersburg  there  has  been,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  since  1882  a  medi  co-education  a  I  institution  managed  by 
Doctor  Maljarewski.  Here  are  received  idiots  and  feebly  endowed, 
children  from  wealthy  circles.  Another  institution  at  St,  Petersburg, 
maintained  by  the  religious  "  Order  of  the  Mother  of  God  "  and  aided 
by  the  empress  dowager,  receives,  it  is  said,  epileptic  and  idiotic 
children  from  homes  of  poverty,  and  has  been  giving  to  them  since 
li)03  school  instruction  also. 

Richer  and  more  positive,  comparatively  speaking,  are  the  reports 
from  Sweden.  According  to  the  Swedish  Teachers'  Journal  of 
December.  1904  (Die  schwedische  I^hrcrzeitung).  Stockholm  will 
establish  this  year  auxiliary  classes  in  the  folk  schools.  The  folk 
school  teachers  of  the  Swedish  capital  have,  since  1900  and  IHOl, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities  to  those  "  abnormal 
children  who  are  hindered  in  their  development,*'  and  pointed  out  the 
necessary  methods  of  instruction  for  such  children.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  shown  by  Dr.  G.  Hellstrom  that  of  the  2.1.089  pupils  of  the  folk 
schools  in  Stockholm,  87,  or  0.35  per  cent,  were  foolish,  and  473,  or 
1.88  per  cent,  were  backward.  The  superior  authorities  of  the  munici- 
pal folk  schools  have  determined,  in  cooperation  with  the  folk  school 
teachers,  to  establish  during  the  next  year  a  number  of  auxiliary 
classes  for  back^^■a^d  children,  in  each  of  which  the  number  of  children 
^hall  not  exceed  12.  The  children  must  have  attended  school  from  two 
to  six  terms  ("Termine")  without  making  progress,  and  can  be 
admitted  only  after  a  medical  examination.     Instruction,  which  is 
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not  to  exceed  four  hours  daily,  is  to  be  imparted  by  women  teachers 
who  volunteer  to  do  this  work. 

According  to  private  information,  auxiliary  schools  have  been 
established  after  the  fashion  of  German  models  at  Christiania,  Ber- 
gen, and  Trondhjem,  in  Norway.  Copenhagen  in  Denmark  has  had 
an  auxiliary  school  since  1900.  We  learn  from  the  account  of  a 
journey  made  by  Schenb  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1900,  and 
published  in  the  "  Kinderfehler,"  of  the  auxiliaiy  school  system 
in  these  countries.  He  explains  to  the  reader  how  actively,  especially 
on  the  part  of  physicians,  they  are  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
their  abnormal  children. 

Similar  things  can  be  said  of  England.  Here  the  auxiliary  school 
system  has  been  developed  almost  exactly  according  to  the  German 
model.  A  so-called  "  permissive  act  "  of  the  year  1899  puts  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  communities,  who  at  their  pleasure  do  or  do  not  adopt 
the  statutory  regulations  for  auxiliary  school  instruction.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  proviwions  of  the  law  makes  it  binding  upon  a  city  "to 
place  the  auxiliary  schools  founded  by  it  under  the  supervision  of 
State  authorities,  but  it  thereby  obtains  a  share  in  State  aid,  paid 
according  to  the  report  of  the  inspector."  One  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  law  is  the  rule  for  compulsory  school  attendance  up 
to  the  sixteenth  year  of  age,"  The  English  auxiliary  schools  have 
from  one  to  three  classes;  women  teachers  give  instruction  in  them. 
The  first  school  for  the  instruction  of  subnormally  endowed  children 
was  opened  in  London  in  the  year  1892.  Their  number  so  increased 
that  in  1903  there  were  GO  schools  with  3,003  pupils.  Nevertheless 
this  number  is  not  considered  at  all  adequate ;  for  within  a  short  time 
almost  as  many  more  schools  will  be  established,  so  that  more  than 
.5.000  children  will  l>e  enrolled.  But  I^ondon,  with  perhaps  9,000  or 
10,000  defective  children  to  care  for,  is  not  alone  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  permissive  act ;  a  groat  number  of  cities  are  following  the  lead 
set  by  the  capita]  city  in  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  and  in  the  year 
1903  at  Manchester  an  auxiliary  school  association  was  formed  after 
the  German  type,  to  whose  work  belongs  also  the  care  of  physically 
defective  children. 

A  plan  for  auxiliary  schools  in  the  United  States  was  formulated 
about  the  same  time  that  one  was  in  England,  Up  to  the  year  1894, 
mentally  backward  children  in  the  regular  public  school  classes  were 
treated  just  as  children  spoiled  by  neglect.  Both  classes  were  sent 
to  so-called  disciplinary  schools.     But  when  the  character  of  minor 

"Tbe  legnl  requlremeuts  for  sohnolH  for  (iefeetive  niid  epileptic  children  In 
England  provide  tti:it  "no  child  niny  In;  mlmllted  nt  less  Ihan  7  yeiirs  of  age.  or 
retained  after  reaching  the  ngu  of  111."  This  la  iiermlsHlve  rather  than  tonipul- 
aOTj  education  In  our  sense  of  the  tenn.^lR&Kai.An>B. 
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mental  abnormal  tlies  ivas  made  knuwu,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
through  investigations  in  child  study,  public  and  private  classes  weiv 
established  for  backward  children  in  connection  with  the  regular 
public  schools.  There  were  in  the  United  States  last  year,  according 
to  private  information,  27  State  and  28  private  schools  of  this  nature. 
According  to  the  ofHcial  advance  sheets  [of  tlie  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education]  from  Washington,  there  were,  in  1903,  20 
State  schools  with  277  teachers  and  12,079  pupils  enrolled,  and  12 
private  institutions,  with  62  teachers  and  495  pupils.  The  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  put  info  schools  of  three  classes,  each  of 
which  is  limited  to  15  pupils.  The  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
women;  for  among  the  277  teachers  in  the  State  schools  there  are 
only  61  men.  The  superintendents  of  these  schools  are  in  the  main 
physicians  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington.  In  these  reports,  which  are  published  in  advance 
^eets,  the  reader  may  find  many  valuable  observations  and  much 
practical  information. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  news  has  reached  ns  from 
Australia  of  an  auxiliary  school  movement  there.  According  to 
private  information,  special  classes  have  existed  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne for  several  years. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  widening  movement  for  auxiliary 
schools  makes  it  clear  that  the  idea  has  taken  iirm  hold,  not  as  the 
"  work  of  individual  Hotspurs,"  but  much  more  as  a  world-wide 
call  to  duty  of  all  those  circles  to  which  the  culture  of  mankind  makes 
f[)ecial  and  genuine  appeal.  Many  a.  different  conception  with 
respect  to  the  tuskri  and  their  performance  exists.  Still,  there  is 
much  unanimity  in  those  countries  we  have  mentioned.  The  greater 
cities,  often  the  capitals  of  smaller  or  greater  States,  with  their 
industrial  population,  form  the  point  of  attack  and  the  place  for 
the  development  of  auxiliary  schools.  Now  and  then  a  private  sani- 
tarium which  has  the  care  of  the  abnormal  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  becomes  the  pattern  for  school  arrangements  for  the  poorest 
classy.  The  tendency  everywhere  is  to  organize  the  single  classes 
into  schools,  either  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  or  in  com- 
plete independence.  Often  these  newest  forms  of  schools  are  in- 
cluded in  the  highest  school  administration  of  the  land  in  order  to 
guarant£e  a  uniform  development.  The  desire  for  uniformity  pre- 
vails over  all,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  crush  individual  diffei;- 
ences,  provided  they  are  traditionally  or  scientifically  grounded. 

This  freedom  extends  itself  to  the  purposes,  to  the  methods  of 
organization,  to  the  colaborers,  and  not  least  of  all,  to  the  measures 
employed.  Indeed,  the  views  concerning  the  children  who  are  to 
attend  are  willingly  granted  the  widest  scope.  Hence,  the  weak- 
minded  pupils  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  meagerly 
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endowed.  The  consequence  of  this  vague  distinction  is  usually  the 
prevalence  of  idiotic  children  in  the  auxiliary  schools  and  the  rfcpres- 
sion  of  a  rational  didactic  method  in  favor  of  a  medico-pedagogical 
method.  In  Crermany,  the  native  land  of  institutions  for  meagerly 
endowed  pupils,  we  hold  firmly,  and  as  I  believe,  rightly  so,  to  the 
didactic  principle,  and  preserve  the  character  of  a  school,  and  yet 
with  all  due  regard  to  the  i-esults  of  medical  investigations.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  school  administrations  of  different  comitries 
follow  the  example  set  by  Germany  and  acknowledge  her  laudable 
guidance  in  the  auxiliary  school  movement. 


II.— REASONS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AUXIL- 
IARY SCHOOLS. 

Before  the  movement  liegan  which  has  Just  been  mentioned  it  was 
the  task  of  the  folk  school  to  take  charge  of  and  advance  all  pupils, 
even  those  who  from  the  first  were  incapable  of  advancement.  It 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  unworthy  of  special  thought,  that 
that  institution  of  learning  which  gave  to  the  children  the  minimum 
amount  of  that  knowledge  which  a  child  of  the  lowest  classes  must 
have,  should  also  take  care  of  such  pupiLs  as  could  not  keep  pace  at  all 
with  their  fellows.  Perhaps  this  matter-of-course  attitude  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  expression  of  a  certain  helplessness  in  the  face  of  many 
inexplicable  psychical  phenomena  of  childhood,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  was  the  manifestation  of  an  opinion  which  even  yet  is  not 
entirely  suppressed,  that  the  folk  school  must  not  form  too  compre- 
hensive ideas  of  the  minimiun  of  elementary  education;  it  must  not 
advance  too  quickly  in  the  mastering  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
and  disregard  the  average  endowment  of  the  pupils;  so  it  will  do  no 
harm  if  it  is  checked  in  its  upward  striving  by  some  proper  ballast. 
Finally,  the  schoolman  has  also  contributed  his  share  that  no  segre- 
gation in  the  folk  school  should  be  made.  Impressed  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  catechetical  art  of  instruction  and  by  the  marvelous 
power  of  discipline  in  the  school,  he  would  gladly  believe  ihat  he 
could  always  successfully  influence  in  their  intellectual  de\'elopment 
all  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him. 

For  these  ideas  suggested— ideas  which  nowadays  may  seem  exag- 
gerated— we  can  find,  however,  a  real  background  when  we  think  of 
the  school  conditions  of  the  not  very  distant  past.  We  need  only  to 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  public  school  conditions  under  which 
we  lived  in  the  seventies,  and  even  in  the  eighties,  of  the  last  century. 

The  teacher  of  the  primary  class  in  the  folk  school  has  seventy  or 
more  pupils  assigned  to  him.    Their  parents  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
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sary  to  give  him  aiiy  helpful  information  regarding  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  their  little  ones.  For  the  most  part  they  are  happy  to  know 
the  little  tormentors  are  in  more  or  less  capable  hands.  Now  begins 
the  teacher's  hard  work.  As  far  as  he  can,  he  tries  to  be  of  equal  serv- 
ice to  all  the  children  of  his  class,  both  as  regards  development  and 
instruction.  As  the  teacher  of  a  lower  class  is  generally  a  beginner 
in  his  art,  a  long  time  passes  before  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  pupils,  In  the  normal  school,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
told  not  to  treat  all  children  alike ;  yet  as  a  normal  school  student  he 
carried  away  the  cheerful  impression  into  his  practical  work  that 
instruction  possessing  logical  sequence  and  clearness  of  thought  and 
consistent  and  inexorable  discipline  can  be  simply  all-powerful  in 
the  expansion  and  unfolding  of  little— yes,  even  the  smallest — minds. 

Soon,  however,  difficulties  arose  in  his  honest  effort  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Not  only  were  there 
children  in  the  class  who  failed  entirely  to  comprehend  or  repeat 
the  work,  but  gradually  he  found  children  from  whom  he  could 
not  draw  a  single  word.  Other  pupils,  again,  could  not  submit  to 
his  discipline,  and  by  their  restlessness  brought  the  whole  class 
into  disorder.  As  a  true  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  the  teacher  gave 
himself  up  to  these  pupils,  who  were  so  much  below  the  desired 
average  of  the  class,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  cooperate  in  the 
class  work;  but  even  when  his  demands  on  them  were  but  small, 
■  his  indulgence  and  patience  were  not  rewarded  in  the  least.  Then 
he  lost  his  patience  occasionally  and  became  a  stem  judge  of  every 
misbehavior  and  failure  to  do  the  work. 

These  judging  scenes  in  the  class,  which  came  oftener  and  oftener, 
and  were  a  continual  source  of  excitement  and  annoyance  for  the 
teacher,  afforded  also  a  series  of  deep  sorrows  for  the  pupils  in 
question.  They  do  not  understand  why  the  teacher  is  so  strict 
with  them.  They  only  feel  that  their  comrades  are  not  only  indif- 
ferent to  their  troubles,  but  even  like  to  make  fun  of  them.  As  a 
result  their  sensitive  natures  harden  and  their  weakened  minds 
are  more  and  more  stunted.  Indifferently  they  sit  there  during 
lessons,  filled  with  the  eager  desire  to  stay  far  away  from  school. 
If  up  to  this  time  the  teacher  lost  patience  only  now  and  again, 
as  he  tried  to  benefit  these  pupils  who  hindered  his  progress  so 
greatly,  now  his  whole  interest  in  them  disappears  once  for  all. 
Next  he  takes  care  that  the  pupils  who  sit  near  them  are  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  their  unwholesome  influence.  Then  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves,  and  thus  makes  them  entirely  passive  listeners. 

But  now  comes  the  time  for  promotions.  How  happy  the  teacher 
is  to  take  his  capable  pupils  on  to  the  higher  class  and  leave  behind 
those  who  only  annoyed  him.  With  the  recommendation  "  irre- 
claimable dregs  "  and  "  troublesome  ballast,''  they  are  handed  over 
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to  his  successor,  and  a  new  year  of  troubles  begins  for  pupils  and 
teacher.  Indeed,  shall  the  pupils  who  possibly  even  in  the  second 
year  do  not  reach  the  class  standard  continually  remain  in  this  one 
class^  The  view  that  the  perjietual  sameness  of  the  subjects  must  at 
last  deaden  even  the  little  intellect  left  leads  to  the  iinal  decision 
that  at  least  the  oldest  members  of  the  "  dregs,"  on  account  of  their 
age,  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  higher  class.  It  is  thought  that 
the  stimulus  of  new  subjects  may  arouse  new  life  in  those  minds 
which  gradually  have  become  indifferent.  Unfortunately  the  result 
does  not  come  up  to  the  e.\pectation.  The  scholars  marked  out  in 
their  class  by  the  difference  of  age  must  put  up  with  much  rudeness 
from  their  fellows,  and  possibly  often  hear  from  the  teacher  himself 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  done  with  them.  So  it  is  no  wonder 
if  all  self-respect  finally  dies  out;  they  have  no  more  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  are  still  more  in  the  way  in  the  school. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  teacher  wishes  more  earnestly  to  get 
rid  of  those  pupils  who  so  entirely  mar  the  favorable  impression 
which  his  class  might  make,  but  ever  and  again  must  he  suppress 
his  desire;  for  only  Iwo  possible  ways  are  open  to  the  folk  school 
to  rid  itself  of  burdensome  and  absolutely  incapable  pupils.  In  one 
case  it  is  the  reformatoiy  school,  which  opens  its  doors,  however,  only 
to  incorrigible  vagabonds;  in  the  other,  an  institution  for  idiots 
can  take  in  a  child  which  is  a  common  danger  on  account  of  its 
entire  helplessness  or  its  imbecility.  Whoever  has  tried  to  bring 
either  proposal  before  the  authorities  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  place 
a  child  in  either  one  of  these  institutions. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  among  the  unpromoted  pnpils,  who 
in  the  course  of  time  are  pushed  into  the  middle  classes,  only  a  very 
small  number  are  fit  subjects  for  the  above-mentioned  institutions, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  others,  who  are  more  numerous  and  whom 
the  folk  school  dare  nut  and  can  not  shut  out?  Since  it  has  no  right 
to  expel  a  child  on  account'of  lack  of  natural  endowment,  the  arrival 
of  confirmation  time  must  be  awaited,  when  his  dismissal  from  school 
will  be  authorized. 

Now,  just  imagine  eight  such  lost  years — years  of  unsatisfactory 
work  and  annoyance  for  the  teacher;  years  of  handicapping  and  mis- 
leading for  the  pupil  of  average  ability,  and,  finally,  years  of  stunting 
of  body  and  soul  for  the  mentally  deficient.  Should  not  a  change 
have  taken  place  early  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  annoyance,  all  the 
disappointments,  and  all  the  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  harm,  for  the 
latter  especially  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  neglected  pupil  as  he  goes 
out  into  life? 

And  is  it  an  honor  for  the  honest  work  of  the  folk  school  when 
pupils  who  have  been  confirmed  in  church  are-  dismissed  from  its 
lower  and  middle  classes?     You  will  answer,  "If  nowadi.-i's- 'a*.'^ 
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things  should  happen  in  the  folk  school  the  inspectors  of  the  city 
school  admin ifil ration  have  probably  not  been  able  to  effect  what 
proper  earlier  help  would  surely  have  brought  about.  They  should 
have  proceeded  as  follows:  The  manufacturing  places,  which  are  here 
specially  in  question,  should  build  public  schoolhonses  for  a  small 
ntuuber  of  classes  in  districts  of  equal  size,  in  order  to  prevent  free 
wandering  from  school  to  school  among  the  pupils;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  classes  should  be  lowered  from  70  to  50  at  the  highest ; 
the  school  principals  are  to  be  told  to  dispense  with  all  unnecessary 
material  in  the  curriculum ;  the  educative  influence  of  the  personality 
of  a  good  teacher  is  not  to  be  broken  up  or  lost  by  a  yearly  change,  or 
even  by  departmental  teaching  in  the  different  classes." 

Any  public  school  teacher  or  principal  who  has  watched  the  rapid 
growth  of  an  industrial  town  wjll  have  to  recognize  the  great 
demands  on  the  unselfishness  of  the  city  autiiorities  and  the  best 
insight  of  the  city  school  directors  into  that  which  is  for  the  good  of 
the  school.  What  inspectors,  wrhool  administrators,  and  argument 
could  do  at  the  time  has  been  done  in  the  city  communities.  And  yet 
tlie  goal  is  not  reached,  namely,  that  each  year  all  the  pupils  should 
be  advanced  equally,  relatively  speaking,  in  their  education. 

lu  a  German  educational  paper  of  October  9,  1904  (Die  Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Lehrerzeitung) ,  Mr.  Wagner  quotes  a  notice  from  the 
Christian  World,  of  Vienna,  which  may  serve  here  as  proof  of  this: 
"Just  visit  once  the  folk  schools  in  the  so-called  workingmens'  dis- 
tricts, in  Favoriten  and  Oltakring,  and  see  how  many  children  of  the 
first  or  second  class  of  the  folk  school  have  almost  completed  the 
time  of  their  compulsory  attendance.  Regarding  how  many  children 
is  it  written  in  the  re^ster :  '  Promoted  to  next  class  only  on  account 
of  his  age  and  size!'  How  many  children  leave  school  without 
having  mastered  even  the  elemenL**  of  reading  and  writing!  " 

Mr.  Wagner  gives  another  simihir  statement  from  a  daily  news- 
paper, which  pictures  the  conditions  in  London.     It  is  as  follows : 

Judge  (ti>  a  I5-year-oIJ  boy  who  \a  pbyslcally  extraordinarily  well  developed) : 
"  Why  don't  yoii  work?  "  Boy :  "  I  cim't."  Mother :  "  He  will  he  15  this  yenr 
and  can  leave  srhool."  Judge  to  boy:  "  In  which  pIosh  were  you?"  Boy:  "In 
the  IJrat"  (which  (.•orreBponde  to  our  lowest).  Judge:  "But  that  Is  the  Infaat 
clawf.  Say,  my  boy.  how  many  weekji  are  there  iu  a  yenr?"  Boy:  "I  don't 
know."  Judge:  "Did  no  one  ever  tell  you?"  Boy:  "No."  Jndge:  "How 
many  days  are  there  In  a  week?"  Boy:  "I  don't  know."  Motber:  "In  cer- 
tain lines  be  Is  not  very  talented,  but  In  others  he  Is  Just  that  much  cleverer. 
Yesterday  morning  he  took  a  Hhllllng  out  of  his  brother's  pocket  and  spent  two 
hours  eating  and  drinking  lu  the  r>ublic  Itouse.  He  won't  work ;  be  only  wants 
to  eat  and  drink." 

Even  if  nowadays  in  Germany  children  are  no  longer  sent  out  into 
life  from  the  lowest  class,  there  are  unfortunately  still  enough  who 
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leave  with  the  very  imperfect  education  of  the  third  school  grade, 
having  i-emaiiied  as  the  dregs  of  the  school  for  eight  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  "dregs"  which  never  advance  properly  in  the 
school  would  give  us  perhaps  the  following  groups  of  pupils; 

1.  Children  who  have  difficulties  of  speech,  are  weak  sighted,  hard 
of  hearing,  or  epileptic.  Some  yeai-s  there  will  be  strikingly  few  of 
these,  others  again,  more.  How  they  can  hinder  the  teacher's  work 
ought  to  be  well  enough  known.  And  yet  even  theae  pupils  have  a 
right  to  harmonious  development  in  the  school.  For  them,  therefore, 
a  modern  hygienic  or  curative  pedagogy  would  make  special  pro- 
vision in  the  form  of  courses  for  correcting  their  speech,  or  form 
special  classes  for  those  hard  of  hearing,  the  weak  sighted,  and  the 
epileptic.  This  kind  of  separate  treatment  can  really  show  great 
results,  but,  unfortunately,  in  many  a  community  the  establishment 
of  such  special  classes  is  a  wish  which  for  many  reasons  can  not  be 
realized. 

2.  Probably  the  pupils  who  have  constantly  lagged  behind  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  folk  st^hool  have  healthy  organs  of  sense  and 
speech,  but  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  properly  work  over  the 
stimuli  of  the  outer  world  into  higher  psychical  products.  Besides 
this,  many  a  time  this  working  over  process  goes  on  so  slowly  that  a 
continuous  forcing  to  strained  attention,  an  endless  drill  in  the  folk 
school  class,  really  harm  such  a  child.  But  would  it  therefore  be 
justifiable  to  take  away  from  him  all  the  influence  of  proper  schotd 
training  ? 

Decades  passed  in  the  folk  s(;hool  before  the  view  tiecame  general, 
first,  that  there  can  really  be  children  who,  as  a  result  of  their 
abnormal  psychical  powers,  prove  the  powerlessness  of  all  didactic 
art,  and  then  that  their  condition  should  be  the  cause  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  specially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Next,  critical 
observers  among  practical  schoolmen  awakened  wider  interest  in 
the  various  types  established  by  such  observations.  Then  the  re- 
search woi'k  of  the  exact  psychologist  and  the  paychiati"ist  began, 
always  helped  on  by  the  individual  observer,  and  gradually  developed 
a  more  general  insight  into  the  abnormal  development  of  the  child, 
a  development  which  demands  special  treatment  at  home  and  in 
school. 

The  presentation  of  the  preceding  course  of  development  in  the 
matter  of  auxiliary  schools  has  been  able  to  show  considerable  una- 
nimity in  this  insight.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  one  expression  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question  has  been  made  public,  J,  H.  Witt«  ascribes 
the  establishment  of  auxiliary  schools  to  the  influence  of  an  almost 
obtrusive  activity  on  the  part  of  certain  hot-heads  and  their  clever 
scheming.  That  is  a  startling  statement.  However.  Witte  really 
does  not  wish  to  startle.     He  gives  reasons  for  his  assevtiuw.    ^isi 
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thiiilvs  that  the  auxiliary  schools  withdraw  the  mentally  deficient 
pupils  from  the  helpful  influence  of  the  more  gifted,  and  that  the 
effort  to  benefit  a  class  made  np  only  of  the  deficients  can  never  be 
successfuL  Rather  let  the  disobedient  pupils  be  put  in  among  the 
obedient,  one-third  weak-minded  pupils  among  two-thirds  strong. 

This  old  school  recipe  is  certainly  often  applied  by  individualizing 
teachers  when  they  are  dealing  with  pupils  who  are  often  inattentive, 
frivolous  at  times,  and  now  and  then  indolent.  If,  however,  eveii 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  the  pupil  can  not  be  attentive  at  all,  if 
he  is  continually  forced  by  bodily  deficiencies  to  remain  mentally 
indolent,  if,  further,  his  moral  balance  remains  unsteady  on  account 
of  many  illnesses,  is  it  not  better  t«  bring  about  a  separation  as  soon 
as  possible?  The  so-called  better  tnvironment  in  the  class  can  never 
spur  him  on  to  anything  better.  To  see  oneself  surpassed  by  those 
about  one  embitters  the  mind,  and  this,  during  and  after  the  gloomy 
school  days,  may  hasten  on  all  kinds  of  moral  defects,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  human  society. 

How  different,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  mental  attitude  of  a  child 
trained  in  an  auxiliary  class!  He  is  enlivened,  stimulated,  his  whole 
emotional  attitude  is  changed.  Now  he  soon  notices  that  he  makes 
a  certain  progress  with  other  fellow-pupils,  that  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned with  him  as  with  all  the  others;  now  he  is  also  withdrawn 
from  the  scorn  of  his  classmates,  because  the  teacher's  harsh  words 
and  corporal  punishment  have  been  changed  into  kindly  treatment. 
Besides,  the  instruction  is  now  suited  to  his  mental  horizon,  to  his 
field  of  view,  so  that  rays  of  increasing  enlightenment  sometimes  fall 
into  the  gloomy  twilight  of  his  mind.  Of  course  this  mental  progress 
will  not  be  seen  at  once.  Time  is  needed  for  him  to  accustom  himself 
to  new  conditions,  for  a  weakened  nr  abnormal  mind  needs  a  longer 
time  and  often,  too,  more  powerful  supports  than  a  normal  one. 
But  time  will,  finally,  with  the  aid  of  the  inspiriting  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  do  something,  make  firm  the  unstable  moral  balance,  so 
that  it  is  a  real  philanthropic  duty  to  separate  the  mentally  weak 
pupils  from  the  mentally  strong.  And  when  Witte  calls  "the  coup- 
ling together  of  the  weak  with  the  weak "  a  measure  of  superior 
strength  imposed  upon  burdensome  weakness,  he  is  overlooking  the 
fact  that  a  child  gets  along  l>est.  in  that  circle  whose  memlrers  are 
nearest  to  his  own  mental  condition.  Thus,  pedagogy  makes  no 
confession  of  failure  in  speaking  of  separating  the  dull  pupils  £r<Hn 
the  more  gifted  and  placing  them  in  a  special  class  or  school. 

Witte  advances  further  an  objection  of  a  hygienic  nature  against 
the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  scliool.  "The  weak-minded,  being 
aickly  and  physically  incapable  of  resisting  disease,  naturally  become 
sources  of  epidemics."  But  this  contention  is  also  un-eound.  To  begin 
with,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  authorities,  every  auxiliary  school 
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in  Prussia  is  under  constant  medical  supervision ;  in  the  next  place,  the 
teachers  are  gradually  so  taught  by  practical  experience  that  they  are 
finally  able,  working  hand  in  hand  witli  the  physicians,  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  diseases;  moreover,  whoever  has  observed  health  conditions 
among  auxiliary  school  pupils  for  a  number  of  years,  can  prove  that 
they  are  attacked  by  children's  diseases  much  less  than  folk  school 
pupiLs.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  pupils  have 
already  had  nearly  all  the  infectious  diseases  before  coming  to  the 
auxiliary  school,  and  are  now  suffering  from  the  results  of  these. 
So  these  special  classes  can  not  very  well  be  the  points  of  departure 
and  the  sources  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Finally,  Witte  is  not  afraid  to  accuse  the  champions  of  the  auxil- 
iary schools  of  materialistic  tendencies.  According  to  him,  "they 
fall  for  the  meet  part  victims  to  the  superficial  advocates  of  scien- 
tific medical  theories  which  are  still  unproved,  and  of  the  so-called 
experimental  psychology,  according  to  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
mental  life  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  physical,  the  spiritual 
existence  upon  the  bodily — a  view  which  is  as  sad  as  it  is  false." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  well-known  "  ignoramus,"  the 
sad  avowal  that  the  investigator  may  be  able  to  recognize  individ- 
ual expressions  and  workings  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  occasionally 
to  prove  as  well  their  dependence  upon  physical  conditions,  but  that 
it  will  always  be  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  mental  and  the  physical.  The  practical  schoolman 
knows  very  well  this  limitation,  and  of  course  does  not  fall  into  a 
materialistic  channel  when  he  asserts:  "This  child  shows_  certain 
mental  peculiarities  as  a  result  of  disease,  which  he  either  inherited 
or  contracted  after  birth,  and  does  not  make  progress  in  the  folk 
school.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  weak  condition.  He  can 
not  make  any  intellectual  progre.'is  in  the  ordinary'  school  because  his 
organism  is  more  or  less  abnormal."  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
brain  proces.ses  give  no  direct  clew  as  to  how  the  spiritual  life,  as  such, 
comes  to  exist,  and  let  a  divine  endowment  be  assumed  to  these  proc- 
esses; psychiatry  and  e.xperimental  psychology  can  unfortimately 
reveal  plainly  enough  at  times  that  this  divine  gift  in  man  is  so 
small,  and  in  addition  is  so  held  within  bodily  limits,  that  a  disre- 
gard or  even  a  contempt  for  the  physical  may  be  fatal  to  this 
endowment.  This  view  no  practical  schoolman  can  repudiate.  Yet 
he  by  no  means  needs  to  confess  him(«>lf  a  disciple  of  the  so-called 
"medical  pedagogy,"  which  takes  most  delight  in  proving  an  inner 
economic  aclivity  of  the  brain  and  regards  the  whole  convex  cerebral 
surface  as  a  deposit  of  moving  memory  pictures. 

It  must  indeed  Ik'  recognized,  says  L.  Strumpell,  that  medical 
therapeutics  has  placed  in  a  clear  light  the  dependence  of  a  normal 
development  of  the  bodily  life  upon  a  rightly  directsji.  "lif5^•iK^.t^^^s.., 
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and  has  pointed  to  the  manifold  injuries  to  the  body  resulting  from  a 
falae  i>edagogical  practice.  But  tlifmpt'utics  lias  its  limits.  Above 
all,  it  can  not  be  the  guardian  of  the  whole  realm  of  pedagogy;  it 
must  hold  itself  aloof  from  speculations  which  lack  the  basis  of 
experience.  And  experience  regarding  the  development  of  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  child,  for  example,  is  comparatively  recent, 
and  demands  so  much  deepening  and  broadening  that  purely  mat«- 
rialistic  speculations  are  attended  with  risk. 

But  upon  such  data,  which  we  may  rightly  call  superficial,  we  do 
not  base  the  necessity  for  the  auxiliary  school.  Rather  it  will  help 
to  imdorstand  the  child  with  his  psychical  deficiencies  and  good  qual- 
ities on  a  basis  of  observation  already  authenticated.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  teacher  uses  the  ilemonstrable  results  of  child  psychology, 
and  works  especially  in  the  field  of  .-io-called  psychopathic  deficiency 
in  childhood.  This  idea,  used  first  by  Koch  and  later  by  Triiper, 
marks  the  great  intervening  realm  between  the  sickly  an<l  the  healtliy 
mind,  which  is  as  rich  in  its  phenomena  as  it  is  difficult  to  recognize. 
We  shall  not  characterize  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  have  noted 
their  existence,  which,  with  all  due  consideration  of  the  physical 
basis,  can  not  make  apparent  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  being 
upon  the  physical.  As  a  result,  the  odium  of  materialism  can  never 
be  attached  to  the  champions  of  the  auxiliary  school,  and  the  basis 
for  the  necessity  of  its  establishment  can  not  be  called  uncertain  or 
superficial. 

The  occasion  for  the  Gstahlishment  of  auxiliary  schools  is  there- 
fore given,  in  spite  of  Witte,  by  the  re^l — not  imaginai^ — e.\istence 
of  pupils  who  can  not  \>e  advanced  in  the  folk  school.  These  chil? 
dren  are  perhaps  not  simply  dull,  but  those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
do  not  think,  feel,  and  will  normally,  and  so  are  incapable  of  follow- 
ing the  i-egular  school  work.  For  them,  therefore,  the  common 
school^the  ordinary  school — is  not  the  place  which  can  awaken  or 
improve  their  weak  or  abnormal  psychical  qualities.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  regular  school,  with  its  order  and  activity,  will  be  a  place 
of  torture  for  them,  which  suppresses  still  more  the  little  good  that 
remains  in  their  weakened  minds,  and  this  to  the  detriment  of 
society,  members  of  which  they  will  be  later  on.  P'or  all  larger 
districts,  in  which  a  number  of  such  children  are  found,  it  is  there- 
fore an  absolute  necessity  to  have  a  class  for  their  special  aid. 

But  is  the  folk  school  the  only  one  having  pupils  who,  for  various 
reasons,  can  not  in  any  way  be  advanced  t  The  teachers  in  the  mid- 
dle schools,  the  preparatory  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  schools 
for  hoys  and  girls,  will  certainly  be  able  to  think  of  individual  pupils 
who  might  fur  lietter  have  stayed  away  from  these  schools.  In  his 
school  investigations,  I>'ubnscher  found  two  mentally  abnormal 
among  1G5  pupils  at  the  Meiuinger  Realgymnasium.     Certainly  this 
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■  secondary  school  is  not  distinguished  from  all  others  in  this 
regard.  Laquer  says  even  that  the  defectives  among  the  well-to-do 
re,  comparatively  lipeaking,  not  less  numerous  than  those 
from  the  working  classes.  At  first  glance  this  seems  exaggerated. 
But  whoever  knows  Benda's  estimates  and  has  read  Altenburg's 
splendid  exposition  of  the  art  of  psychological  observation,  will  have 
lo  agree  with  Laquer. 

Now,  the  secondary  school  has  an  advantage  over  the  folk  school, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  an  enviable  one,  namely,  the  privilege  of  dia- 
missing  unfit  pupils.  Strangely  enough,  it  seldom  uses  this  privi- 
lege. This  is  the  case  because  the  school  directors  seldom  succeed 
in  making  well-educated  people  of  high  standing  in  society  under- 
stand that  their  deficient  cliildren  suffer  much  from  the  work  which 
the  school  must  demand  and  from  the  external  organization  of  school 
life.  They  torture  the  child  with  private  lessons,  or  give  him  over 
to  pedagogical  bunglers,  before  they  realize  that  the  work  of  the 
higher  school  can  not  be  accomplished  and  mastered  by  the  untal- 
ented,  poorly  endowed  children  of  rich  parents.  For  such  children 
special  sciiools  or  special  institutions,  as,  for  example,  Triiper's 
"  Erziehungsheim,"  are  more  appropriate  than  the  regular  school. 
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We  have  previously  shown  that,  to  the  detriment  of  the  school, 
children  are  fre<juejitly  kept  behind,  some  in  the  first  year,  others  in 
the  second  or  third  year,  who  might  better  be  placed  in  an  au.xiliary 
class  or  school.  We  have  now  these  questions  to  answer:  \\lien  is 
the  proper  time  to  remove  these  children  from  the  school,  and  how 
can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  no  pupil  is  unjustly  placed  in  the  auxiliary 
school  ? 

In  the  development  of  our  pupils,  which  is  often  spasmodic  and 
sometimes  very  one-sided,  it  may  happen  that  the  teacher  of  the  reg- 
ular school,  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, may  without  reflection  deny  that  this  or  that  pupil  has  any 
talent  whatever,  and  declare  him  u  fit  candidate  for  the  auxiliary 
school.  Or  it  can  easily  happen  that  hy  his  unfortunate  home  condi- 
tions, his  being  overburdened  with  manual  labor  outside  of  school 
hours,  and  by  irregular  attendance  at  school,  which  is  perhaps  a  re- 
sult of  frequent  change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  a 
child  may  be  mentally  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teacher 
becomes  impatient  and  is  soon  ready  to  propose  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
special  cla.ss.  Finally,  it  is  possible  in  individual  cases  that,  owing  to 
repeated  instances  of  puni.shment.  the  pupil  develops  a  certain  de- 
fiance which  for  the  time  being  prevents  all  mental  progress,  and  tha 
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teacher  develops  an  aversion  which  keeps  alive  in  him  the  desire  tx) 
bring  alxjiit  the  removal  of  snch  elenients  from  the  school.  Are  the 
authorities,  then,  to  consider  the  proposals  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  t 
But  the  fate  of  ihe  pupils  must  not  lie  dependent  on  the  moods  or 
prejudices  of  the  class  teacher.  Therefore  the  schtml  principal 
should  advise  every  teacher  who  makes  these  proposals  to  spend  more 
time  in  wider  observation.  Sometimes,  especially  with  children  in 
intermediate  grades,  it  is  helpful  to  transfer  them  to  another  teacher. 
A  change  of  classes  often  has  the  same  effect  as  a  change  of  air  on  a 
sick  person.  Everything  must  be  tried  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
missal from  the  public  school,  as  incapable  of  learning,  of  any  child 
who  can  to  any  extent  be  benefited  there.  To  do  this  the  teacher  of 
the  regular  school  must  be  more  psychologically  trained  than  form- 
erly, that  he  may  bo  more  an  educator  than  an  instructor."  And  in 
truth  he  must  have  developed  not  only  a  profound  understanding  of 
normal  children  and  a  deep  interest  in  their  treatment,  but  he  must 
also  show  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  development  of 
the  child  soul,  which  so  easily  becomes  abnormal.  Naturally,  in 
thinking  of  the  physical  and  mental  good  of  the  individual  pupil, 
the  teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  whole  class;  but,  at  least  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  most  conspicuous  pupils  in  his  class,  he  has  to  give  valid 
reasons  for  his  proposal  of  separation  which  are  based  in>on  con- 
siderable observation.  In  other  words,  the  fulk-achool  teacher,  as 
well  as  every  other  teacher,  must  be  able  to  detect  readily  the  signs  of 
mental  deficiency  in  children. 

At  present  there  is  much  discussion,  to  be  sure,  regarding  the 
proper  representation  of  the  conception  ''  weak-mindedness " 
(Schwachsinn),  and  regarding  tlie  classification  of  its  various  phe- 
nomena; every  investigator  in  this  field  tries  to  find  other  words 
when  he  wishes  to  express  the  idea  of  weak-mindedness.  In  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  public  school,  however,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  scientific  definitions  and  distinctions,  but  with  the 
gradual  understanding  of  the  deviations  of  a  child  nature  from  its 
normal  path  of  development.  And  the  school,  with  its  systematic 
activity,  offers  abundant  and  undoubtedly  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  determination  of  the  s]iiritual  condition  of  the  child. 

Many  a  child  afflicted  from  birth  may  develop  at  home  pretty 
much  as  other  children,  except  perhaps  more  slowly,  but  at  school 
it  shows  very  strikingly  that  it  is  not  able  to  meet  the  high  demands 
which,  for  example,  the  first  two  .school  yeai-s  make  upon  every  child. 
Either  it  appears  to  be  indiffei-ent  during  the  lessons  (apathetic),  or 
apparently  keenly  interested,  but  without  any  deep  mental  participa- 

"Thls  remiuniendation  bas  re<¥ntly  again  twen  made  by  G.  Wanke,  In  bis 
t^jchlutrle  uiid  PSdagogik  { Wlesbutleu,  Bergmaiiu,  1005). 
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tion  in  them  (erethistic) .  In  the  one  case  the  child  gets  tired  very 
easily,  and  his  eyes  grow  dull,  because  he  can  not  grasp  all  the  con- 
crete details  of  the  material  of  instruction,  and  because  the  reflec- 
tion necessary  for  Ihe  comprehension  of  the  subject  presented  is 
wearisome.  By  an  examination  the  teacher  can  very  clearly  see  the 
narrow  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  also  that  his  ideas  are  discon- 
nected and  lack  all  sj'stematic  arrangement.  As  a  result,  his  memory 
seems  to  be  a  mere  sieve,  his  judgments  are  never  decided,  and  his 
conceptions  are  never  fully  formed.  In  the  other  case,  the  pupil  is 
apparently  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  presented  by  the 
,  teacher,  is  probably  very  attentive,  but  his  attention  is  soon  dis- 
tracted. Any  object  at  all  which  appeals  to  his  senses  can  not  Ije 
overlooked  by  him,  but  must  be  observed  carefully.  Continuous  at- 
tention is  for  him  an  utter  impossibility.  Even  his  tendency  to 
motor  activity  i>reveiits  him  from  carrying  out  any  possible  resolu- 
tion he  may  have  made  to  l>e  attentive.  Such  a  pupil  simply  can  not 
sit  still;  in  spite  of  all  the  teacher's  commands  he  has  to  move  his 
head,  hands,  and  feet  and  would  like  be.st  of  all  to  nin  about  the 
class  room. 

Another  case  may  come  to  the  notice  of  the  observant  teacher. 
Sometimes  a  child  apjiears  apathetic  only  because  a  defect  of  speech 
has  made  him  silent.  Perhaps  during  the  first  weeks  at  school  he 
tried  to  take  part  in  the  lessons,  but  he  was  made  conscious  of  his 
deficiency  by  the  teacher's  criticisms  and  still  more  by  his  school- 
mates' tea.Hing,  and  now  he  can  not  be  persuaded  to  reveal  by  speech 
what  all  his  brooding  means.  When  the  defects  of  the  child's  organs 
of  speech  are  easily  seen,  his  unwillingness  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  others  is  readily  explained.  But  a  divided  palate,  an  abnormally 
developed  uvula,  or  an  abnormal  tongue  arc  not  so  easily  discovered 
as  being  the  causes  of  faulty  speech.  And  when  wo  think  how  nu- 
merous are  the  difficulties  of  speech  which  come  under  the  general 
heads  of  stammering  or  stuttering,  or  when  finally  we  consider  how 
often  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  thought,  are  checked  by  patho- 
logical conditions  in  the  air  passages,  we  open  up  fields  which  show 
the  teacher  how  hard  it  is  to  discover  all  the  phases  of  the  abnormal 
child  mind. 

A  further  difficulty  arises,  however,  when  the  talkative  child  con- 
fronts the  one  who  to  all  appearances  is  dumb.  Talkativeness,  like 
restlessness  of  body,  may  be  construed  as  u  deviation  from  the  normal 
child  development.  Sometimes  during  the  les,son  the  child  who  is 
afflicted  with  too  great  talkativeness  answers  correctly.  The  teacher 
is  then  inclined  to  declare  that  this  pupil,  who  is  apparently  so  well 
developed  as  far  as  .speech  is  concerned,  is  mentally  capable.  But 
gradually  the  sensc^lessness  of  his  talk  is  revealed;  for  the  most  dif- 
I4fl6&— 07 3 
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fereiit  problems  he  lias  often  only  the  one  solution,  and  for  one  ques- 
tion, the  wording  of  which  is  but  slightly  varied,  he  has  at  least  one 
hundred  answei-s  readj'.  These  last  are  quite  without  menning  mid 
resemble  the  so-called  reflex  actions,  which  must  be  performed  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  higher  mental  activity- 

As  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  are  constantly  arising,  it 
has  been  thought  that  certain  typical  signs  can  be  pointed  to  whereby 
fit  candidates  for  an  auxiliary  school,  or  weak-minded  jrersons  in 
general,  can  be  detected.  So  in  various  writings  we  find  refei-ences 
to  external  marks  of  abnormal  child  nature  which  are  easy  to  recog- 
nize. According  to  their  representations,  nature  has  given  the  ob- 
server distinct  signs  by  which  to  fathom  the  inner  man.  This  view 
is  confirmed,  too,  by  experience.  Now  and  then  among  deficient 
children  we  come  across  some  who  have  vei7  large,  almost  square 
heads,  or  very  small,  pointed  ones.  Now  we  see  skulls  which  are 
imsynunetrical,  again  we  meet  the  so-called  Mongolian  type,  and  the 
frog  or  the  bird  face,  Since,  however,  other  experiences  may  teach 
the  opposite,  we  have  recently  given  up  the  theoiy  of  the  so-called 
signs  of  degeneration.  They  ai-e  not  to  be  taken  as  sure  signs  of 
mental  deficiency;  at  most  they  can  only  serve  in  the  way  of  con- 
firmation. 

It  is  very  clear  that  in  the  teacher's  observations  lack  of  intelligence 
will  play  a  great  part.  But  it  is  not  the  only  standard  by  which  to 
judge  abnormal  psychical  development  in  a  child.  Generally,  in 
addition  to  mental  deficiencies  there  is  a  social  and  ethical  defect, 
and  perhaps  also  a  defect  on  the  side  of  the  emotions.  The  abnormal 
child  is  not  only  mentally  restricted,  he  is  perverse  in  morals,  hostile 
to  society,  and  either  rough  and  coarse  or  all  too  gentle.  He  violates 
the  laws  of  good  manntTs  in  every  possible  way,  likes  to  do  those 
things  which  most  children  hate,  and  sometimes  gives  himself  up  to 
those  sexual  errors  which  finally  influence  his  health.  Not  until  urged 
will  he  take  part  in  play  with  children  of  his  own  age;  he  would 
rather  brood  in  corners  than  play  of  his  own  free  will.  And  if  he 
does  stay  with  his  playmates  he  often  gets  into  a  passion;  either  he 
is  irritable  or  a  nuisance  on  account  of  over-sensitiveness.  In  these 
abnormal  pupils  the  teacher  may  also  disLOver  a  tendency  to  damage 
things,  and  if  circumstances  are  favorable  this  may  turn  to  the  tor- 
menting of  animals  and  of  human  beings.  They  like  to  seize  and 
destroy  what  others  cherish,  and  show  malicious  joy  at  the  pain  of 
animals  or  the  sufferings  of  their  fellows.  Further,  the  abnormal 
pupil  sometimes  causes  his  parents  and  the  whole  school  much  anxiety 
by  wandering  off;  often  without  cause,  often  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, he  leaves  the  neighborhood,  roams  about  in  districts  unfamiliar 
to  him,  and  passes  the  night  in  the  most  unlieard-of  places.  After 
some  time  he  returns  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  and  is  usually 
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iiiiulile  (o  give  any  I'eason  for  hi.i  wanderings.  If  all  these  deeds  ajid 
improprieties  of  which  this  child  is  guilty  are  followetl  by  warnings 
and  pnnislunents,  the  teacher  soon  sees  the  iiselessness  of  trying  to 
influence  him.  Neither  words  nor  blows  have  any  educative  result; 
even  enticements  and  rewards  fail. 

But  in  thus  characterizijig  the  ethical  and  emotional  defects,  we 
inuHt  not  neglect  to  consider  the  extent  of  their  connection  with  the 
mental  defects— for  how  many  children,  especially  boys  at  the  '"  awk- 
ward age  "  and  even  girls  in  the  years  of  development,  deviate  from 
the  normal  in  the  development  of  their  emotions  and  their  will,  and 
yet  are  not  subjects  for  an  auxiliary  school.  For  this  deviation, 
however,  they  are  not  always  to  blame;  faulty  training,  unfortunate 
home  conditions,  and  unsuitable  Hurroundings  in  general,  often  bring 
about  the  child's  demoralization  rather  than  any  pathological  con- 
dition. Moral  defects  in  themselves,  therefore,  must  not  be  taken 
to  in<licate  pathological  conditions.  Neglected  children,  as  sudi, 
do  not  then  belong  in  the  auxiliary  school,  or  it  would  soon  take  the 
form  of  an  institution  for  the  care  and  refomiation  of  children,  with 
continually  changing  cJasses,  while  it  should  be,  on  the  contrary,  a 
school  tending  to  become,  so  to  speak,  a  pedagogical  sanitarium. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  merely  suggested  the  teachers  difficulty 
in  furnishing  convincing  evidence  ivgarding  the  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities  in  the  whole  being  of  a  pupil  whom  he  contemplates 
transferring  from  the  folk  school  to  an  auxiliary  school.  Many 
phenomena  and  uianifestations  seem  to  the  teacher  to  be  infallible 
proofs  of  abnormality,  while  other  observations  cause  him  to  hesitate. 
And  so.  many  a  pupil  becomes  a  psychological  puzzle  to  him;  but 
.should  he  continue  to  be  so!  Tlie  teacher  must  seek  the  solution 
of  this  puzzle,  and  that  by  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  in  question  before  he  entered  the  school.  Perhaps 
the  home  may  furnish  the  teacher  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
cliild's  strange  conduct. 

To  gain  this  end  he  may  take  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  mother 
is  asked  to  come  to  the  school  and  give  an  explanation,  or  the 
teacher  seeks  out  the  pupil  in  the  parent's  home.  The  first  way  is  of 
coui"se  the  easier,  hut  also  the  less  satisfactory;  for  it  isn't  everyone's 
disp<M5ition  to  enter  the  house  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Even  if  the 
visitor  does  not  l»ecome  a  real  martyr  to  this  worthy  cause,  it  requires 
at  any  rate  great  self-conunand  to  call,  possibly  at  houses  of  ili- 
repute,  and  converse  with  people  who  are  often  coarse  and  vulgar. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  woman  teacher  can 
or  will  decide  to  take  this  means.  And  yet  the  teacher  must  find  out 
definitely  all  about  the  pupil  if  he  wishes  to  have  valid  grounds 
for  his  proposal  to  place  the  child  in  an  auxiliary  school.  But  if  you 
depend  upon  the  information  given  by  the  mother  \n.  it\R  ■^*iis>*^-^"iWi. 
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have  by  no  mea-ns  any  guaranty  of  its  truth.  For  at  first  we  scarcely 
realize  how  poverty,  which  often  rules  most  cruelly  in  the  families  of 
the  candidates  for  the  auxiliary  school,  causes  them  to  deceive  and  lie, 
and  also  how  a  certain  pride  and  shame  easily  lead  to  false  stute- 
ments.  If  therefore  visits  to  the  home  are  impossible,  and  the 
mother's  reports  do  not  seem  trustworthy,  other  sources  must  be 
sought.  The  sisters  of  charity,  the  overseers  of  the  |)Oor,  and  the 
information  bureaus  of  the  city  poor  and  of  the  police  administra- 
tion must  be  called  on  for  aid.  The  testimony  of  several  trustworthy 
and  experienced  persons  c«n  to  some  extent  help  to  complete  tlie 
teacher's  own  judgments. 

But  compliance  with  this  demand  must  always  be  upheld,  namely: 
the  teacher  must  judge  for  himself,  and  confirm  by  visits  to  the  home, 
under  what  conditions  the  proposed  auxiliary  school  pupil  lives,  what 
diseases  he  has  had  to  combat,  and  what  bodily  injuries  have  influ- 
enced his  abnormal  development.  In  many  cases  the  teacher's  visits 
to  the  parent's  home  will  confirm  what  he  already  suspected;  in  other 
cases  he  will  discover  entirely  new  signs,  in  the  fateful  stamp  which 
has  influenced  the  course  of  the  pupil's  childhood  before  his  school 
days. 

Realizing  that  it  is  e.tceptionally  hard  for  a  folk  school  teacher  to 
follow  all  the  paths  leading  to  adequate  researt-h  regarding  child- 
nature,  and  definitely  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  must  we  d?  in 
order  to.  avoid  unjustly  transferring  a  pupil  to  the  auxiliary  school  ?" 
question  sheets,  observation  blanks,  forms  of  proposal,  and  admission 
blanks,  have  been  prepared.  They  are  to  guide  the  teacher  in  his  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  candidates  for  the  auxiliary  school.  These 
question  sheets  are  very  variously  arranged ;  almost  every  school  uses 
a  different  one.  The  explanation  of  this  diversity  may  lie  not  only 
in  the  individual  opinions  of  the  author,  but  also  in  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple. The  question  is,  "  Shall  the  doctor  or  the  teacher  plan  such  a 
sheet?"'  The  physician,  as  is  easily  seen,  will  naturally  consider  some 
questions  pertinent  which  the  school  man  will  not.  As  proof  of  this, 
some  typical  sheets  are  heiv  given. 


Date  or  birth ^ 

Pupil,  No. of  class In Kbool  mr. 

Parents Vocetton ^__ 

Home  relations  (nante  of  gnardlan.  If  any) : 

Nuiiil>er  of  the  uuther'e  mtHcarrlagea Number  of  children ._ 

BIrtli :  Legitimate  or  lllegltluiate 

InlierltpiJ  taint  ((ilseasee  of  the  parpnts) 

Mental  disorders— lung  troubles — dlpsomuQ la— crime — eulolde — syphilis 
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Brolliers  nod  elstere:  'yiietlier  weok-iiii tided,  sill)-,  epileptic  etc 

J'revious  illuesaes:  Esi>ecial1y  convulslous,  iMralyslB,  St.  Vltua'a  dHuce,  rickets, 

bladder  tiouble.  faintiw!  Bpella,  etc 

Defective  seuHes:  CroBB-eyed  —  blind  ^  deaf  ^iame  —  difficulties  of  ^»eecli.  etc. 

Spiritual  qualitlee:  false — thievish  — shy ^reatlMiB  —  Irrttable — unsoclflble^ 
dull — tearful,  etc 

Opinions  of  teachers  regardli^  industry,  proercDS.  fariuatlon  of  idene  (ideaii  of 
iiiiniber),  reading,  wrltlnR.  etc 

Was  the  child  in  nnj-  prevtoas  year  recommended  to  the  auxiliary  school? 

Other  remarka 

Rector School  iihysiclan 

B. — LUl  iif  riiniliilateii  propourd  fur  the  auTiUary  school  at  Frankfort  on   the 
ilnin.  alto  the  permnal  »hcct  of  the  auction/  school. 

Name  in  full 

Date  and  place  <if  birth 

IteilBion  

Son 1 

Daughter- f'-  ""»'"*  "'  ""''^''  ■"■  e"""""") 

Reaidence .  atreet ,  story 

(a  house  in  frout  or  rear  ot  lot? 

Pupil  of achool,  member  of class,  since 

Prcvioualy year.^   In , 

Recommended  to  the  ausiliary  school  (date) 

Recommendation  repeated? 

Date  ot  entrance  to  auxiliary  school In  class 

Date  of  dianiiasnl  from  the  auxiliary  school..; 

Chosen  occupation 
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r>.  Dlsensee  nbich  the  candldiite  Uun  bad :  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  dipblberia, 
n'bnoplog  eouKt).  meulngltiii,  rbeuiuiitlsiu.  paralysis.  convulHloDs.  St. 
Vitus's  dance.  ta\aling  HpellK.  Iilndder  troubles,  rkkelH,  severe  heed 
wouiidH,   RccIdentB 

a  Development:  Learned  to  talk  nt years  o(  nge:  learned  to  wslk  at 

years  of  age. 

7.  Diseases  from  wliicli  be  still  suffers:  Henda<rlae.  eough.  IndigeBllou.  swell- 

ing of  tbe  gliiiids.  L'utaueouB  eruptions,  lipd  wetting,  cotivulslone 

8.  Hearing:  Hard  of  hearing,  festering  of  (be  ears 

9.  Sight;    Sbort-sighted,  weak-sighted,  cross-eyed,   InOnminatlon  of  the  ejes, 

color  blindness,  quivering  of  tbe  eyes „ 

10.  Bpeecli  organs  and  «peecb  :  Stuttering,  stammering,  lisping,  malformation  of 

the  jawbone,  IrregulRr  teetb,  tousils.  thick  touKue 

11.  Respiration:  81ee|)s  wltb  uioutb  oiien.  dlHlcalty  In  breathing  througb  dos- 

trlls,  shortness  of  breath 

12.  Physical  deformities:  Lameness,  mrTature,  rupture,  shape  of  bead.   Irft 

handed,  t-hicken  breasted 

13.  Physical  conditions  (see  certlflcnte  of  health). 

14.  Character  and  disposition :  Serious,  peevish,  listless,  sensitive,  tearful,  shy, 

tinild,  cheerful,  passionate.  HimpanloiiHble.  cruel  (tortures  iinlinals).  dis- 
turbs the  classes,  restless,  untidy,  mendacious,  tbievlsb,  excitable,  slow, 
superflclal.  quarrelsome 

15.  Mental  condition: 

Memory:  (a)  In  general 

(b)   In  pnrtlcubir  directions    (number,  form,   words,  color, 

locnilty 

Power  of  thinking,  attention,  power  nf  apprehension,  observntlon, 
ehanlcitl  adaptation  (poetry,  melody,  multiplication  table),  impreitslon 
ntade  by  mental  effort,  retention  of  ideas,  formation  of  concepts  (vague), 
power  of  Judgment  (speed,  accuracy),  Iniaglmttlon  (excitable)  — 

16.  Notes  and  counsel  of  tbe  physician  (see  accom|>anylug  certificate) : 

To  be  received  In  tbe  auxiliary  bcIhkiI 

To  I*  excused  from  certain  subjects 

IT.  Do  (he  pareuts  wish  the  child  to  enter  the  auxiliary  school? Yes  or  No. 

IS.  Result  of  the  examination  regarding  hia  entrance  Into  tlie  Ruxlllary 
school - 


1.  Religion:  Idea.    Interest,   knowledge  uud  retention  of  passages  from  the 

Bible,  stories,  songs 

2.  Object  lessons ;  Knowledge  of  things.  Interest  In  his  observations,  fables 

3.  German : 

(a)  Reading:  Printed  and  written  alphabet,  connecting  of  sounds,  sylla- 
bles, and  words,  sentence  rendins,  rending  of  connected  pieces,  Ger- 
man and  Romao  type,  mechanical  skill,  lateltlgent  rending,  repro- 
duction, typli^l  mistakes  In  rending,  tone  of  voice  In  iqiealdug, 
slurring  of  sounds  and  sj'llahles 

{bl  Spelling:  Tracing  of  letters  or  words,  copying,  analysis  of  words, 

dictation,  typical  errors 

-4.  Arithmetic :  Series  of  numbers,  how  lai^e  numbers  he  can  use,  the  primary 

oi>eratlouH,  niechiinlcal  skill,  ural  and  written  arithmetic,  memory  for  ni 

bers,  ability  to  apply  rules  to  proLlema 
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5.  Writing:  Smalt  letters  or  capltata,  regularity  of  their  formation 

li.  Singing:  Ilearlug,  sense  »f  rhythm,  memory  fur  muttic,  fondness  for  music. 

7-  Gymnastics :  Streugtb.  power  of  endurance,  Bociabllily  In  jilaylng 

8.  History :  Interest  lu  jjersonB  and  events  and  memory  for  them 

ii.  Geography  :  Sense  of  locality,  fundamental  principles,  map  reading 

10.  Natural  history :  Behavior  when  looking  at  obJeetH,  relation  between  etrnc- 
ture  and  function  -. 

11.  Drawing:  Net-tine  and  free-band  drawing,  exerclseH  lu  measuring  with  tbe 

12.  Hand  work:  Kind,  ability.  Interetit 

13.  Conduct  (legitimate  reproofs  or  punishments) 

14.  Industry  and  attention:  Uomt^  work,  additional  occupations 

15.  Ahseuces:  <o)  Bxeused 

(6)  Cnexcu»ed 

(c)  On  utoount  of  illness 

C. — Qucsffoti  Khepl  of  the  Bnimiela  auxiliary  achtiol. 

Reasons  for  the  examination  of  the  child: 

1.  Inadequate  or  iibnormul  meotiii  development. 

2.  Continunl  ami  notorious  bad  condui't.     Inattention. 

3.  Three  yeura  l)ehind  In  stbooi  training. 

4.  Serious  dlHicuities  of  tipeecb. 
Documents  which  must  nocompau}-  ibis  form : 

1.  Report  of  clilid's  school  career. 

2.  Report  reeiirdlng  causes  which  led  to  the  proposal  that  he  be  admitted. 
This  report  muii<t  contain  us  detailed  answers  as  possible  to  the  follow- 
ing qucHtlonx : 

(a)  Aro  the  pnreuts  iu  good  health? 
What  Is  tlie  state  of  their  morals? 
Do  they  drink? 

(b)  Has  the  ebiia  been  III? 
Has  he  shown  no  iwiwrfectlon  In  the  activity  of  hln  spusob  (as 

Bight,  bearing,  feeling,  muScle  seusetV 

^h  Is  he  given  to  self-oimse? 

^^^^^^^  lu  H'hut  branch  of  study  haa  tiie  child  made  greiitfHt  progress? 

^^^^^^K  la  he  attentive?  idle?  rude?  bold?  saucy? 

^^^^^^^  IB  his  III  behavioi'  continual  or  periodic? 

^^^^^KT  Does  be  steal?  lie?     Is  be  Iwisterous? 

^P  (c)   To  what  intellectual  or  educutlvo  treiitmciit  has  tbe  child  been 

H  subjected? 

I  (A)  1 


D.— ^uc«(f(i7i  Mheel  of  the  Lfiiizig  xvhnvl  for  mental  ilrfccHein." 

How  many  children  are  there  In  Ihe  Hohool  who  are  evidently  weak- 
minded? 

2.  How  many  cblidren  attend  tbe  scliooi  the  Brat  year  and  are  not  to  be 
promoted  from  tbe  lowest  clusa  at  Easter? 

3.  How  many  children  attend  school  tlie  second  year  even,  and  can  not  he 
promoted  at  Easter  from  tbe  lowest  class? 

4.  How  many  still  older  children  are  there  who  are  still   in  tbe  lower 

classes? 
How  many  of  the  children  under  2,  3,  and  4  are  weak-minded? 
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(B)  In  Judging  weak  minded  cliildreu.  the  rollowlng  points  of  view  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  to  kee|i  In  mind ; 

1.  Can  the  child  distinguish  right  from  left  and  make  moFementM  Id  accord- 

amv  with  this  distinction? 
Does  he  know  the  colors? 

2.  What  Is  the  condition  of  the  dereloiinient  of  bis  power  of  speech?    Can 

he  articulate  all  sounds,  connect  the  BoUDda  properly  in  words,  speak 
distinctly  and  connectedly,  repeat  a  short  sentence  correctly,  or  does 
he  leave  out  whole  words  In  apeakiug  a  sentence.  Is  the  order  of 
words  In  the  sentence  confURed?    Doea  he  Htuniiiier  or  stutter? 

S.  Can  he  distinguish  objects  and  representations  of  objects,  aud  what 
ones?  Can  he  sa;  something  about  irfijects  which  are  close  at  hand, 
follow  a  simple  conversation,  and  also  give  Informatlou  about  things 
which  are  not  present? 

4.  What  knowledge  has  he  gained  at  school?  Does  he  know  the  alphabet: 
can  lie  read  words,  does  he  know  the  lettera  of  the  diCTerent  alphabets? 
Can  he  nrlt^  letters  and  words  correctly  from  memory,  or  can  he  onlj- 
copy  these  mechanicflliy,  or  can  he  not  do  even  this  correctly?  How  far 
can  be  count  forward?  Can  lie  also  count  backward,  and  from 
what  number?  How  many  columns  of  figures  can  be  add,  how  many 
anbtract?  Has  be  any  idea  of  mnltlpllciitlon  und  division?  To  what 
number  cau  he  work  out  simple  arithmetical  problems  In  his  head? 
To  what  number  with  the  help  of  his  Angers? 
0.  Id  disposition  Is  he  docile  or  etubbom  and  ol)stlnate,  good  or  III  nntured. 
ijulet  or  lively,  companionable  or  unsociable? 

E. — Adviiaaion  form  of  the  anxiUary  tclwnl  at  Plaucii. 

It  Is  proposed  that ,  Xo. of  main  register,  pupil  of school, 

be  received  into  the  auxiliary  scbool. 
N.  B.— dives  Dime  to  be  uDder1lni?il, 

n.r>.niiniiuu,       Wbenftiid       Bow  loos  hiw   Hownnnjllmes    Nnmenrd  noni.     Eiiol  »Uilemeiil 


Religion : 

Of  the  father 

0(  the  mother 

Of  the  child 

Vaccination  scar 

N,  B. — Underline  appmprUIe  denerlpllve  words  and  add  nnjthlng  Imporlant. 

General  Impression:  Mentally  weak,  very  weak,  imbecile.    Dull,  bright. 
Disposition:    Cheerful,  tearful,  changeable. 

Character;  Obliging,  true,  honest,  kind,  confidential,  bold,  eager,  bRshful,  spite- 
ful, disobedient,  untriitbfu].  dishonest,  unsociable,  timorous.  Idle, 
impudent,  Inclined  to  vagrancy. 
Interest:  Is  It  easy  or  dlfllciilt  to  excite?    Does  he  show  it  strongly,  weakly, 
or  does  It  vary? 
Does  bis  interest  In  one  object  last  fur  too  long,  too  short  n  lime? 

What  line  does  he  prefer? What  does  he  n^lei;'!? 

rDintcrented,  distracted. 
Apprebeusion :  Quick,  transient,  uncertain,  slow,  vague,  deSnilt.-. 
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Memory :  Norma),    weak,    very    weak.     Iiitelllg^Dt.    uoiDtelllKi'iit    observiition. 

Quick,  slow  ill  recalling  Ideas.    Fre<|uei)t  confueiun. 
Speetti :  Normal  hIow,  rapid.    Talks  mucb,  little,  uot  at  nil.  sensibly,  uulu- 
telllgentl;.    Stammers,  Ktutters. 

Development:  Cblld  began  to  talk  at years  of  age;  to  walk  at years. 

Movemeuts:  Gait ;  arm  and  baud  movement ;  too  liurrlcd.  cinmay ; 

awkn-aitl.  deztroua.  lert-banded. 
Skill  gained  at  scbool  (N.  B.^Underllne  with  black  Ink  tbe  letters  lie  can  read 
in  print :  In  red  tbose  wblcb  be  can  write)  ; 

1.  Reading: 

2.  Writing :  a  i>  u  e  I— i  m  u  r— li  eh  J— v  f— a  as  sob— B  S  (1— I)  d  g— |)  t  k— 

X  z— iju  ng— al  iiu  ao— el  eu— y— O  0  A  S— O  Q— S  Sch  K  N 
M— V  W  P  Z  II— T  J— K  F— I,  B— 11  E— 1>— X  Y  C. 

3.  Arltbmetlc; 

How  far  can  lie  count  forward? 

From  what  number  can  be  count  bai-kward  ivtlluiut  leaving  out  a 
single  number? 

How  far  can  be  add  1+1.  etc.? 

From  what  number  on  can  be  anbtract  1? 

What  Ideas  of  number  baa  he? 

What  other  operations  of  arithmetic  has  he  mastered? _., 

Parents"  borne ; 

Who  looks  after  llie  ehlld  from  day  to  day? 

Has  a  change  in  bringing  np  taken  place? 

What  was  its  nature? 

What  care  Is  given  to  tbe  child's  body? 

What  to  bla  education? 


Number  of  absences ;  excused ;  uneicuaed ;  In  liow  many 

years  of  scbool? 

Kept  out  of  si'bool  on  account  of an  especliilly  long  time, 

namely, weeks. 

The  child  can  uot  follow  the  Instruction  on  accouut  of:  Freiiuent  lieadnctaes, 

nausea,  bowel  trouble,  general  languor  (falls  asleep  in  claas).  sleeplesaneas, 

epileptic  llts.  dizziness,  involuntary  tivilchiug  of  tbe  muscles. 
Sburtaighted.  crosseyed,   hard  of  hearing,  chronic  Inflammation  of  tbe  eyes, 

running  from  tbe  ears  (right,  left),  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  swollen  tonslla. 
His  meager  ability  can  be  traced  back  to;  Inheritance,  hard  birth,  a  fail,  fright, 

Illness.     He  has  formerly  suffered  from:  Brain  disease,  rachitis,  cciampsiat 

epileptic  fits,  measlefl,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria.  Inflammation  of  tbe  lungs, 

whooping  cough,  persistent  skin  eruptions. 

Tbe  cblld  is  tbe  first  last. ..tb;  a  twin. 

Of brothers  and  sisters  still  living showed  themselves  weakly 

endowed  at  school: 'not  yet  old  enough  to  leave  school;    are  behind 

their    classes.    Of who    have    died  _, were    untalented;    

mentally  (liseaaed.     Tbey  died  at  the  age  of from 

or  parents  and  other  blood  relatives are  not  gifted ;  suffer  from 

tuberculosis  of ;    from    syphilis ;     from    mental   derangement 

1  from  alcoholism 

Summary  of  tbe  atiove  mental  defects 

Plauen  (date)  

Director Class  teacher 

[School  stamp. I 
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inn  blank-  of  llii-  a\u 


'iijiA  al  nalle. 


-\sU\\  llrtng. 


No. in  uaiu  reglBler. 

It  la  proposed  tUat be  ret-eived  Into  the  elty 

auxiliary  school. 

Born as leglllmiile  thlld  of 

In  the  care  of ,  residem.* 

Buiitlzed ,  not  baptlaed— _— .    Vacelnnted ,  not  vaccinated 

Since at  ecbool, years  la  the  primary  clnsa,  and years  In 

claBH  next  to  the  laat. 
......  .  ...  .  *  ..     [intermediate]     .      , 

Up  to  the  present. years  In  the l■ln^^B  of  theJ     .        _         iwbool 


Opinion  of  the  prludpal  and  the  phyHicliin  of  the  auxiliary  schooi 

Decision  ot  the  citj-  school  Kuperlntendcnt  regjirdlng  flnal  ndnilsBiou— 


tlona  . 


— QuBBtlonii  I  lo  .1  following  n 
.nd  n  lire  to  Iw  naavered  nt  II 
ibBervatioiiH.  I  he  anBwp™ 


e  dirrereat  pi 


ted  fur 


u  tbe  : 


principal. 

Points  ot  view  from  which  the  obBervatlona  are  to  be  luade ; 

1.  What  has  iK-en  learned  retfardlnp  the  parent*?     (Conditions  of  life,  what 

eare  do  they  take  of  the  child V No.  of  visits  to  tlie  home ) 

2.  What  reports  do  the  iwrents  give  reRardlni;  the  child?     (Illnesses,  acci- 

dents      No.  of  visits ) 

3.  Wtwt  physical  defects  are  uotlceabie.  especially  In  tbe  organs  ot  sense 

and  In  tbe  movements  of  the  niusclea?    


o„.„..»,. 

TolMtwwk 
nMrbollJayt 

ToDetom- 

To  FobTO- 

«ryi. 

Hdw  far  bu  be  gons  In  arttbinetlo.  teuUnB.  «nd  WTltlnBT. . 

m 

A  comparison  of  these  sheets  brings  to  our  notice  the  following 
facts:  Since  in  the  first  place  schoolmen  hnve  to  answer  these 
printed  questions,  they  must  be  principally  of  a  psychological  and 
pedagogical  nature.  At  the  same  time  the  questions  must  be  so 
stated  that  they  will  cause  repeated  observations  t«  be  made,  and 
nl.so  so  that  they  may  be  answered  in  the  briefest  possible  way. 
Finally,  on  looking  them  over,  not  only  the  one  who  has  answered 
them,  but  any  reader,  should  be  enabled  to  get  nt  a  glance  a  view  of 
the  development  of  the  child  Ijefore  his  school  years. 

The  question  sheet  used  at  Halle,  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  auxiliary  school  staff  and  myself,  and  which  has  been  tested  for 
sevwij]  3'ears,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  lowest 
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classes  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Kchool  year.  Then,  too,  their  observations  must  begin.  If  the 
child  does  not  seem  normal  to  the  teacher,  data  regarding  him  are 
to  be  entered  upon  the  front  page,  Qnestions  1  to  3,  on  the  inside 
page,  are  to  be  answered  only  after  visits  to  the  home,  and  4  and  5 
at  three  different  periods;  the  entries  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
school  principal  for  examination  at  the  close  of  each  series  of  obser- 
vations. .Shortly  before  Easter  the  admission  applications  of  all  the 
schools  concerned  which  have  been  approved  by  the  school  princi- 
pals are  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  city  school  adminifitration, 
who  in  special  cases  weeks  the  opinion  of  the  physician  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  auxiliary  school,  and  only  then  delivers  the  final  decision 
regarding  the  admission  of  a  child  into  the  auxiliary  school.  Such 
a  method  of  procedure,  though  it  may  perhaps  seem  formal,  com- 
pels carefid  and  repeated  observation  of  a  pnpil  who  appears  to  be 
abnomial.  and  generally  it  prevents  his  overhasty  dismissal  from 
the  regular  school. 

Ordinarily  about  50  application  forms  are  presented  every  year  to 
the  head  of  the  city  school  administration  for  his  decision.  Of  these, 
after  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  auxiliary  school,  gener- 
ally 20  or  30  are  sent  back  with  the  decision  "to  remain  in  the  folk 
school,"  or  "  to  Ik  proposed  again  next  year."  Forms  with  such 
remarks  are  naturally  not  welcomed  by  the  folk  school  teacher.  He 
must  continue  to  put  up  patiently  with  the  pupil  who  is  such  a  burden 
to  him,  and  of  whom  the  school  principal,  too,  perhaps,  wanted  to 
rid  him. 

Granted  that  20  to  30  application  forms  come  back  to  the  different 
school  principals  from  the  pi-esident  of  the  school  administration, 
with  the  certificate  of  transferal  to  the  auxiliary  school,  the  pupils 
so  marked  are  removed  from  their  respective  schotils  at  Easter,  and 
toward  the  end  of  March  are  given  over  to  the  principal  of  the  aux- 
iliary school.  On  the  basis  of  the  forms  submitted,  a  preliminary 
assignment  of  the  children  to  the  claases  of  the  auxiliary  school  may 
be  made,  so  that  they  may  find  their  places  after  the  Easter  holidays. 

Having  thus  described  the  customary  admission  procedure  at 
Halle,  we  must  now  note  the  usual  practice  in  the  folk  schools  of 
Mannheim.  This  practice  must  l>e  mentioned  here,  Ijecause — as  I 
know  from  my  own  observation — the  admission  of  candidates  pro- 
ceeds under  even  more  difficult  circumstances  than  at  Halle. 

In  the  year  18!)9  the  city  school  stijwrintendent  of  Mannheim, 
Doctor  Sickinger,  made  an  attempt  to  classify  the  pupils  of  the  folk 
school  according  to  their  abilities,  and  to  use  the  great  number  of 
parallel  classes  of  each  grade  in  forming  instruction  groups  having 
each  an  individual  character.    As  a  result,  in  the  school  as  a  whole., 
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there  are  different  instruction  routes,  having  different  plans  of  studies. 
In  fact,  three  kinds  of  classes  may  be  distinguished,  as  follows: 

1,  Classes  for  pupils  capable  of  doinjr  normal  work,  who  at  the 
end  of  seven  school  years  would  be  able  to  reach  the  highest  class, 
and  who  form  the  advanced  department  having  the  regular  eight 
grades. 

2.  For  thase  children  who,  as  a  result  of  inadequate  ability,  can 
not  be  promoted  to  the  next  class,  of  wliicli  they  would  form  the 
"  dregs  "  and  "  ballast,"  a  special  division  of  the  school,  aiming  to  do 
simpler  work,  is  organized. 

This  division  of  the  school,  with  its  special  classes,  whidi  are  also 
called  "repeating''  or  "furthering"  classes,  naturally  does  not  let  its 
pupils  advanco  as  far  as  the  normal  pupils;  for  it  a  special  goal  must 
be  set,  when  its  work  shall  ije  declared  finished.  Therefore  the  last 
years  of  these  special  classes  are  called  "finishing"  classes,  too.  In 
them  (in  the  lower  grades  it  would  still  be  possible  for  pupils  to  return 
to  the  regular  classes)  the  teacher  who  is  inclined  to  make  psycho- 
logical observations  finds  abundant  opportunity  to  individuftUze, 
For  the  classes  are  but  small  (30).  and  "successive"  instruction  in  the 
section  allows  the  teacher  really  to  know  his  pupil  and  to  reawaken  in 
him  his  desire  for  work,  which  may  almost  have  disappeared.  For  this 
purpose  (i.  e.,  successive  instruction)  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two 
sections;  in  one  the  weaker  pupils  are  placed,  in  the  other  the 
stronger;  part  of  their  lessons  are  given  in  common,  part  separately. 
So  section  A  and  section  B  receive  thirte<>n  hours'  instruction  in 
common  (3  religion  -j-  "^  German  +  2  arithmetic  -|-  1  singing) ;  sec- 
tion A  has  Oi  hours  (4^  German  -\-  2  arithmetic)  of  separate  instruc- 
tion, and  section  B  a  similar  amount.  One  section  has  n  lesson  the 
first  hour  tlii'ee  days  a  week,  the  other  section  on  the  other  three  days. 
The  teacher  of  the  regular  school  division  does  not  transfer  his  pupils 
to  these  special  classes,  which  help  individualization  so  much,  until 
he  has  tilled  out  a  transfer  card  of  the  following  form : 

TOI.K   SrilOOI.   AT  MANNHEISI— SPEtriAL  CLASSKH. 


When? 

WmtbetT 

s*«u^.      ma-. 

School  di- 
Villon. 

"C 

"*»"•""■ 

»*""""■•-""•■■              ^1 

Atpi.wnttn....clu.                                 ^^H 

i 

1 

1             1                1 
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1.  Personal  history  of  the  chil4. 

Name  of  child 

Date  of  birth 

Place  of  birth 

Religion , 

Name  of  father  or  guardian 

Position  of  father  or  guardian..' 

Parents'  residence 

2.  Howe  conditions  of  the  child. 

Are  both  parents  still  living? 

Has  it  a  stepfather,  stepmother,  only  a  father,  only  a  mother;  is  it  an  orphan, 

and  under  some  one's  care? 

Is  its  education  and  care  neglected? 

3.  Previous  school  a1  tendance. 

Has  it  attended  only  this  school? 

Did  it  come  from  some  other  place?  (from  what  school,  class,  and  in  what  school 

year  was  it?) 

Was  its  attendance  in  any  class  irregular?     (Why?) 

4.  The  child's  backwardness. 

» 

In  what  classes  did  it  remain  more  than  one  year?  (State  briefly  In  what  sub- 
jects its  w^ork  was  unsatisfactory.) 

5.  Reason  for  its  backwardness. 

On  account  of  lack  of  talent? 

On  account  of  lack  of  application? 

Other  causes  (illness,  transfer,  home  conditions) 

0.  Former  diseases  and  accidents. 

Fits?  Dizziness?  St  Vitus's  dance?  Brain  troubles?  Head  injuries?  Rickets? 
Diphtheria?    Measles?    Scarlet  fever?    Whooping  cough?    etc , 

7.  Physical  anomalies  and  signs  of  degeneration. 

Signs  of  paralysis?  Headache?  Speech?  Hearing?  Eyesight?  Organs  of 
smell?  Swelling  of  glands?  Trembling  and  twitching  of  the  muscles?  Curva- 
ture of  the  spine?    Malformation  of  the  limbs?    Chronic  diseases?    etc 

8.  Psychical  peculiarities. 

Cleanly?  Attentive?  Good  willed?  Sociable?  Mendacious?  Thievish?  Dull? 
Excitable?  Irritable?  Sensitive?  Passionate?  Whimsical?  Bashful? 
Lazy?    Imaginative?    Forgetful?    Superficial?    Mean?    etc 

9.  Special  inclinations  and  abilities. 
Singing?    Writing?    Drawing?    Arithmetic?     Hand  work?    etc 
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10.  Grade  of  school  work  reached fi 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

School  year 

19— 

19— 

19— 

19— 

19— 

19— 

19— 

19— 

Claffi 

Teacher 

# 

Number  of  pupils 

Location 

Industry 

Conduct 

German 

Arithmetic 

• 

1 
I 

1 

•  The  grade  which  the  child  reached  in  all  his  school  work  is  to  he  entered  here.  This 
is  therefore  a  certificate  for  the  past  school  years  as  well  as  for  the  future.  For  the 
past  years  the  entry  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  child's  transfer  to  the  special  class ;  for 
the  future,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school  year.  Should  he  return  to  a  re^lar  class  or 
leave  the  school,  a  note  is  to  be  made  of  his  leaving  certificate ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
merely  changes  to  another  special  class,  no  entry  is  made  to  that  effect. 

3.  If  it  happens  that  a  child  in  the  lower  "  repeating  "  classes  can 
not  be  benefited  at  all  because  he  is  very  meagerly  endowed  mentally, 
he  is  transferred,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  physician,  to  an 
auxiliary  school  class,  of  which  in  the  school  year  1904—5  there  were 
four  in  existence,  with  a  total  of  67  children.  From  this  small  num- 
ber of  classes  w^e  may  conclude  that  the  Mannheim  method  of  pro- 
cedure leaves  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  in  the  repeating  classes 
in  the  regular  school  who  at  Halle,  and  probably  in  other  cities,  would 
have  been  transferred  to  the  auxiliary  schools  without  hesitation. 

The  auxiliary  school  classes  at  Mannheim,  therefore,  are  attended 
by  children  who  show  very  inadequate  mental  development;  and 
yet  we  must  not  assert  that  idiots  are  sent  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  school  organization  at  Mannheim  tends  to  change  the  whole 
procedure  of  admission  to  the  auxiliary  school  classes  which  up  to 
this  time  has  been  customary.  Perhaps  the  Mannheim  method  is 
the  first  to  take  into  the  auxiliary  school  only  those  pupils  who 
belong  exclusively  there,  and  the  pursuance  of  it  has  the  same  result 
as  formerly  in  the  case  of  institutions  for  idiots;  for  when  the  aux- 
iliary schools  w^ere  founded  the  institutions  for  idiots  lost  (to  those 
schools)  a  number  of  their  inmates  who  were  capable  of  being  edu- 
cated— those  who  w^ere  not  the  worst,  not  to  call  them  "  show  pupils." 
Now,  according  to  the  Mannheim  plan,  the  auxiliary  schools  are  not 
to  admit  those  pupils  w^ho,  to  be  sure,  are  inferior,  but  whose  minds, 
which  up  to  this  time  have  been  benumbed  by  all  kinds  of  limita- 
tions, can  still  be  awakened  by  individual  treatment  according  to 
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psychological  principles.  Under  this  treatment  lliey  are  still  to  be 
helped  to  accomplish  something  in  a  simplified  folk  school.  The 
future  will  prove  whethi^r  the  Miinnheim  course  of  procedure  will 
have  u  lasting  influence  upon  that  which  has  existed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. At  any  rate,  the  question  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful  con- 
sideration, for  admission  to  the  auxiliary  school  can  scnrcely  be  too 
carefully  guarded.  Just  as  we  must  avoid  having  children  sent  to 
it  who  are  suffering  from  a  higher  grade  of  imbecility  or  from  idiocy, 
who  are  blind,  deaf-mutes,  or  morally  depraved,  so  we  must  also 
i-efurie  to  admit  those  who  have  been  kept  back  only  by  reason  of 
unfavorable  school  conditions  or  on  accoimt  of  illness,  and  yet  are 
not  to  be  called  mentally  subnormal. 

Ijet.  then,  admission  bo  according  to  the  plan  used  either  at  Halle 
or  at  Mannheim;  well  for  those  children  set  apart  if,  while  still  at 
the  regular  school,  they  did  not  frequently  hear  it  said,  "  Oh,  in  the 
auxiliary  school,  with  the  stupid  children,  you  don't  have  to  learn 
anything!  "  If  the  auxiliary  school  and  its  work  have  hitherto  l>een 
treated  with  scorn,  if  even  school  people  regard  it  as  a  school  ISibe- 
ria,  we  can  understand  the  disfavor  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  the 
children  and  their  parents.  Though  many  parentis  have  a  very  good 
understanding  of  what  the  auxiliary  school  may  mean  for  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  themselves,  yet  we  can  not  expect  parents  in  gen- 
eral to  appreciate  its  value.  Therefore  we  need  not  be  .surprised  if 
many  of  them  object  to  their  children  being  placed  in  the  auxiliary 
school.  Parental  pride,  along  with  misunderstanding,  thwarts  a 
great  deal  of  the  school  work.  And  when  the  school  raises  doubts 
and  suspicion.s  as  to  the  parental  darlings  being  altogether  "  sound 
in  their  minds,"  and  in  addition  to  this  neighbors  s{)eak  now  and 
again  of  a  *'  dunce  school "'  or  "  mad  school,"  to  which  they  wouldn't 
want  to  intrust  their  children,  the  best-intent ioned  counsels  of  school 
people  and  physicians  are  of  no  avail;  vanity  and  false  shame  pre- 
vent them  from  seeing  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  iisk  the  parents'  consent  before  the  children  are  finally 
admitted  to  the  school,  for  as  yet  they  can  not  be  forced  to  send 
them  to  such  a  school.  The  stubborn  opposition  of  some  parents 
makes  U:*  wish,  however,  that  there  might  be  laws  passed  which 
would  ^ve  over  to  the  auxiliary  school,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
parents,  such  children  as  are  known  to  be  meagerly  endowed.  To 
this  end  the  fourth  session  of  the  German  Auxiliary  School  Associa- 
tion (1903)  worked  faithfully.  Among  other  things,  the  discussion 
resulted  in  the  following  declaration:  "Compulsion  should  be-  used 
only  when  parents  stubbornly  refu,^e  to  allow  their  children  to  enter 
the  auxiliary  school,  and  can  not  prove  that  their  education  is  being 
sufficiently  cared  for  in  other  ways."     Of  course  compulsion  can  be 
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used  only  when  perfectly  clear  iiml  wrilten  proof  can  l>e  given  of  the 
mental  deficiency  of  the  child. 

Now.  this  should  be  sufficiently  proved  hy  the  question  and  trans- 
fer sheets,  when  these  are  conscientiously  filled  out.  If  in  spite  of 
these  sheets  there  should  still  be  difficulty,  the  authorities  appealed 
to  must  then  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  sheets  handed  in  to  them. 
To  prevent  further  cases  of  this  kind  the  authorities  (for  instance, 
the  school  supervisors  of  the  county  or  district)  must  make  a  special 
regulation  by  which  the  following  riglit  is  granted  to  the  larger  com- 
munities: Upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  definite  conditions  their 
agents  may  command  and  enforce  compulsory  entrance  to  the  auxili- 
ary school. 

That  there  may  be  a  imiform  ruling  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter,  all  school  directors  who  desire  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  should  meet  together  and  ask  the  central  authorities  to  issue 
an  order  which  shall  be  valid  for  one  whole  territorial  division.  Per- 
haps the  current  year  will  bring  a  much-desired  success  to  the  efforts 
which  the  president  of  the  auxiliary  school  association  has  under- 
•taken  to  make  before  the  authorities  concerned.  The  admission  pro- 
cedure would  then  be  given  a  firm  basis  and  much  reflection  and 
painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  school  people  and  physicians  would 
be  followed  by  good  results. 

It  would,  however,  be  declaring  that  the  popular  common  practice 
is  the  only  one  if  we  were  to  say  that  any  child  should  he  admitted 
to  the  auxiliary  -school  only  after  he  had  remained  to  no  purpose  one 
year,  or  even  two  years,  in  the  folk  school.  That  experience  may  be 
valuable  wliich  teaches  that  the  school  period  offers  the  best  op- 
portunity to  recognize  a  child's  normality  or  abnormality.  But  must 
this  long  testing  time  be  first  passed  in  all  cases  before  a  decision 
can  be  reached  to  transfer  a  child  to  the  auxiliary  school?  Other 
experience  teaches  that  by  the  time  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  a  diagnosis  of  his  abnormal  development 
can  be  made  which  will  lie  more  or  less  accurate.  Naturally  the 
decision  rests  more  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  than  in  those  of  the 
educator.  Many  children  show  sure  signs  of  defective  mental  de- 
velopment very  early.  To  send  these  defectives  to  the  folk  school 
when  a  special  institution  is  at  hand  for  them  would  be  doing  them 
a  great  injustice.  From  their  first  school  days  they  belong  in  the 
auxiliary  school.  If  this  decision  is  made  and  carried  out,  such  an 
auxiliary  school  pupil  has  a  great  advantage  in  his  school  life  over 
that  one  who  must  first  endure  a  long  martyrdom  in  the  folk  school. 
For  the  sake  of  this  advantage  this  second  method  of  admission  to 
the  auxiliary  school  must  be  called  jtracticable  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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IV.— THE  PARENTS  AND  THP:  WHOLE  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  BEFORE  AND  DUR- 
ING THE  SCHOOL  PERIOD. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  tlip  newly  admitted  pupils  remain  in  the 
auxiliary  school  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  what 
work  is  then  to  be  done?  For  the  auxiliary  school  people  the  un- 
ceasing work  of  observing  the  Iwdy  and  the  soul  of  the  new  pupils 
begins.  But  whoever  would  really  know  his  pupils  must  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  parents  and  their  surroundings. 

A  twofold  effort  must  be  made  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
parents.  In  the  first  place,  the  auxiliai-y  school  principal  should  send 
to  the  official  information  bureau  of  the  city  poor  administration  a 
list  of  the  new  pupils,  with  the  personal  record  of  each  as  shown  in 
the  admission  blanks,  with  the  request  that  from  its  records  a  state- 
ment be  prepared  regarding  the  character  o£  the  parents  in  question. 
On  the  whole,  this  confidential  information  may  be  accepted  as  true- 
Two  reports  may  serve  as  examples: 

1.  N.  N.  (dates  of  birth  of  parents  and  diildren  are  here  given)  was  pnnlabed 
In  18SS  witb  two  wet-'kH'  Imprlaoum^Dt  on  at-couut  of  injury  to  tbe  [icrson;  In 
1890  wItb  one  day  Imprisonment  for  fraud  ;  In  1901  with  one  day  In  confinement 
for  disorderly  conduct;  hia  reputnllon  Is  lind.  He  associates  with  a  mnrried 
woman  wbo  is  ilvlng  apart  from  iier  husband,  froni  which  alilance  there  is  a 
cblld.  The  child  Is  idiotic  niid  has  been  pliiced  in  the  asylum  at  Nelnstedter. 
HIb  wife  has  n  good  reputation :  she  bns  tieen  suCTerlng  for  a  long  time  from 
cancer  of  the  breast.    Tlie  child's  surroundings  are  as  bad  as  possible. 

2.  N.  N.  (dates  of  blrlh  and  vocatlonB  of  piirents  and  children  ore  given)  has 
frequently  been  lightly  punished  on  account  of  transgress  ions,  flince  11)02  he 
has  befn  in  tbe  insane  asylum  at  Alt-Seherbltz  as  nndonbtedly  crazy.  His  wife 
was  punished  in  18S2  for  iDfrlu|;ement  of  police  regulations;  othero-lse  she  Is  of 
good  repute- 
Most  of  the  parents  are  in  hard  circumstances.     In  spite  of  this, 

however,  in  great  part  they  manage  honestly  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  as  well  as  those  of  their  often  numerous  children,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  public  and  private  benevolence.  Others,  how- 
ever, and  of  these  there  is  unfortunately  no  small  number,  have  in 
various  ways  come  into  too  close  touch  with  the  courts,  or  are  alcohol 
fiends  who  hate  work  and  do  not  lead  a  model  family  life. 

These  facts  ascertained,  the  second  effort  in  made.  The  mothers  or 
guardians  of  the  children  are  invited  by  letter  to  confer  with  the 
school  principal  at  his  offit*.  To  be  sure,  there  are  always  some  who 
do  not  heed  such  an  invitation,  but  the  majority  of  the  mothers 
appear  and  also  find  time  for  conversation.  This  conference,  at 
which  the  class  t«acher  is  generally  present  too,  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing definite  printed  questions: 
14650—07 1 
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Bringing  together,  then,  the  resnlts  of  these  two  efforts,  the  teacher 
has  a  working  basis  and  may  proceed  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  child  who  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  pedagogical  curative  treat- 
ment. When  mothers  do  not  respond  to  the  friendly  invitation  of 
the  school  principal  this  basis  is  built  up  mnch  more  slowly,  and  the 
teacher  in  experimenting  and  feeling  his  way  must  depend  upon 
chance.  In  Halle  I  have  had  quite  satisfactory  results  in  my  efforts. 
iVnd  if  I  had  on  one  or  another  occasion  parents  before  me  who  re- 
mained silent  i-egardiug  important  facts  of  their  life  and  wished  to 
put  themselves  in  a  more  favorable  light,  upon  finding  that  I  had  got 
my  bearings  from  the  official  records  they  became  nioi-e  communica- 
tive and  made  their  statements  correspond  more  closely  to  the  truth. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  seldom  met  boldness  or  excessive  frankness.  Many 
a  fact  regarding  the  home  life  was  told  with  a  heavy  heart  or  merely 
hinted  at.  Often  in  deep  sympathy  and  with  a  certain  appreciation 
of  the  persons  being  questioned,  I  have  anticipated  answers.  Many 
of  the  mothers  had  entered  a  hard  school  of  life  when  they  married, 
but  they  had  struggled  like  heroes  against  the  daily  hardships  of  their 
existence.  Rejjeatedly  at  the  close  of  my  questions  I  have  had  the 
desii'e  to  help  and  encourage  with  more  than  words. 

That  the  information  won  in  these  conferences  through  confidence 
is  to  be  treated  as  sacred  goes  without  saying.     I  again  cite  two  cases." 

1.  Agnefl  N.  la  tlie  atepclangbter  of  n  turner.  Her  real  father,  a  drunkard 
who  was  often  puDlstied.  died  of  fits.  The  mother  married  aJiother  dniDknrd, 
from  whoui  ulie  Hepnruted  nt  tlie  end  of  fuur  yenrf.  At  the  time  Agnes  entered 
tile  auxiliary  sthoi)l  her  atopfuther  iviia  serving  out  In  priaon  a  four  montba' 
sentence  for  iittempled  robbery.  Hefnre  thla  lie  had  often  appeared  In  court  on  * 
aocouiit  of  disorderly  comluct,  l>egglng,  anil  InJ'iry  to  iieraona.  The  child's 
mottier,  although  as  yet  iinpanlsbecl.  Is  by  no  nieana  Irrepronehnhle  In  her  mnii- 
ner  ot  living,  according  to  the  opltiiou  of  the  outhorltleK.  Her  answers  to  my 
quefltlona,  however,  did  not  give  the  Impreaaiou  of  coarHeuesa  or  cyniciBra.  Slie 
has  given  birth  iu  wedlock  to  Bve  children,  the  firat  three  of  whom  died  of  con- 
vulsions while  young.  The  youngest  child.  Agiiea  N.,  did  not  Iciirn  tu  talk  and 
walk  till  the  age  of  four.  She  haa  hiid  the  mennlea  and  evidently  has  scrofula. 
Convulalons,  with  which  tlie  t'hlld  wna  formerly  more  nillicted  than  nt  present, 
have  left  behhid  a  twllehlng  of  the  heiid.     Her  a[>eech  Is  alao  faulty. 

2.  Otto  and  Paul  M.,  brothers.  Their  father,  iin  ocpaalonnl  Intwrer,  died  o( 
tuberculosis.  Of  twelve  children  (Otto  uud  Paul  being  the  ninth  and  tentlO 
the  mother  lost  five,  partly  from  convulsionH,  partly  from  lack  of  vital  energy. 
It  is  to  \ie  feared  that  the  two  youngest  children,  both  girla,  will  some  time  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  onsiliary  sirhool.  The  birth  of  the  two  boya  named  waa  Inatni- 
mentnl;  they  suffered  greatly  while  teething,  also  from  measles.  Their  eiluca- 
tlon  has  been  nnusually  neglected,  beenuae  the  mother  has  hud  to  go  to  work 
dally.  One  notices  at  once  a  difficulty  of  speech  In  the  one  Iwy,  and  of  walking 
In  the  other.  Poverty,  with  the  burden  of  the  aii^kly  father,  bus  played  a  great 
part  In  the  abnormal  mental  development  of  the  two  tmys. 

"I  n 
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Many  other  statements  of  parents  might  be  cited  here  in  detail. 
You  hear  of  marriages  between  near  blood  relntions,  of  strikiug 
differences  of  age,  or  of  nervous  diseases  in  the  parents'  relatives. 
Or  the  mother  tells  of  all  kinds  of  serious  accidents,  or  of  trouble 
during  her  period  of  pregnancy.  Somotimes  she  can  not  give  the 
number  of  births  exactly,  as  when  there  are  something  more  than 
a  dozen  or  fifteen.  It  is  striking  how  low  the  vital  energy  of  such 
all  too  numerous  offspring  is;  and  even  when  really  and  fully  de- 
veloped they  are  in  many  ways  n  prey  to  all  kinds  of  developmental 
and  infectious  diseases.  In  large  families,  where  the  care  of  thff 
children  is  faulty,  falling  out  of  l»ed,  downstairs,  or  out  of  a  carriage 
often  plays  a  fatefid  part.  These  accidents  often  explain  clearly 
the  more  or  less  abnormal  development  of  the  child.  Finally,  that 
alcohol  and  syphilis  leave  their  impression  on  the  child  mind  can 
be  suspected  rather  than  proven  by  the  layman. 

All  of  these  results  of  examination,  combined  with  proofs  of  ex- 
ternal bodily  failings  and  defects,  can  naturally  not  be  established 
regarding  an  auxiliary  pupil  at  once.  But  this  or  that  disclosure 
from  the  record  gives  cause  enough  for  the  continuance  of  observa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  proper  vantage  ground  may  be  won  for  an 
individual  treatment  during  the  auxiliary  school  period. 

Foremost  among  the  methods  of  securing  the  needed  data 
visits  to  the  home,  which  can  not  be  too  strongly  recommended, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  folk  school  teacher.  These  visits  have 
increased  value  when  it  is  impossible  to  consult  with  the  mother  at 
the  school.  How  many  questions  the  teacher  now  has  on  the  end  of 
his  tongue!  And  yet  how  careful  he  must  be  not  to  appear  as  a 
secret -service  policeman  or  detective.  It  requires  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
tact  to  ask  the  right  questions  at  the  right  time.  But  experience 
soon  teaches  how  to  find  out  the  neces.sary  details.  Among  these, 
the  time  of  going  to  bed  and  getting  up  must  be  ascertained;  also 
whether  the  child  has  regular  nourishment  and  whether  alcohol 
plays  a  part  in  it;  further,  what  work  the  child  has  to  do.  Not 
important  are  the  facts  regarding  his  sleeping  conditions. 

All  of  these  questions  will  perhaps  not  be  needed  in  every  family. 
Experience  and  observation  must  suggest  the  ajipropriate  questions 
to  the  teacher.  For  example,  the  exceptionally  languid  appearance 
of  a  pupil  will  lead  to  observations  regarding  his  sleeping  condi- 
tions. The  teacher's  visit  to  the  home  reveals  two  facts:  First,  the 
child  is  kept  at  work  folding  paper  during  the  hours  he  is  free  from 
school.  (This  is  also  the  parent's  business.)  Instead,  then,  of  re- 
cuperating his  energies  in  the  fresh  air,  he  has  to  sit  in  a  damp 
room  and  try  to  earn  money.  Secondly,  the  12-year-old  boy  has 
to  share  his  scanty  bed  with  a  10-year-old  sister  and  an  elder  brother. 
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The  report  of  the  obeervaut,  zealous  teacher  causes  a  general  ques- 
tioning in  the  auxiliary  school  regarding  outside  work  and  condi- 
tions for  sleeping.  This  questioning  finally  broadens  out  into  a  re- 
search regarding  the  following  conditions:  Does  tlie  child  sleep  alone 
in  the  bed  (age  and  sex  of  his  bedft'llows) !  IIow  many  persons 
sleep  in  one  room?  Is  there  an  available  separate  bedroom?  Does 
he  see  his  father  before  school  hours?  Does  his  mother  prepare  a 
warm  drink  for  him  for  breakfast?  Is  outside  work  done  before 
or  after  school  hours?     What  time  does  he  go  to  bed?     Get  up? 

The  resulting  answers,  indefinite  and  unreliable  as  some  of  them 
always  are,  throw  a  certain  light  on  the  so-called  environment  of  our 
auxiliary  school  pupils  fully  sufficient  to  place  the  work  of  the  aux- 
iliary school  teacher  under  the  head  of  "  home  missions  of  a  prac- 
tical Christianity."  But  a  penion  must  have  looked  into  this  envi- 
ronment before  he  can  begin  the  work  in  a  jjersonal  and,  therefore, 
succes.sful  manner. 


v.— HEALTH  CONDITIOXS  OF  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 

About  the  time  that  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  home  conditions 
of  the  pupils  before  they  entered  the  auxiliary  school,  we  must  de- 
termine also  their  physical  development.  This  is  carried  on  with  the 
help  of  the  au.\iliary  school  physician.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessity  for  a  school  physician.  The  question  here  is  to 
show  the  position  and  duties  of  the  physician  in  the  auxiliary  school. 
In  Halle  we  were  jiersuaded  that  such  a  physician  was  necessary, 
although  the  numerous  polyclinics  of  the  university  had  rendered 
service  in  many  ways  for  years  and  could  still  do  so.  The  work  of 
the  auxiliary  school  physician,  who  was  appointed  four  years  ago,  is 
regulated  by  an  order  drawn  up  by  me  and  approved  by  the  municipal 
council.     It  reads  as  follows; 

THE  DUTIES  (IK  THK    AIixrl.lARy   srHOOL   PHYSICIAN    IN    IIAI.I.E. 

1.  The  Bcliiiol  pbyHlriDu  must  wiiicli  uvit  the  couditlon  of  the  pmills'  hoaltb 
as  well  as  tlip  hjKienk-  condltluus  in  tbo  Bi'hool. 

2.  A  physical  exominatiou  uf  nil  ohildreu  enttTliig  the  auxiliary'  BChoot  is  to 
be  made  as  soon  ns  possible  after  tbelr  enlriuic*.  at  most  uot  Inter  tbun  tliree 
weeks  tbereiifter.     This  eiuminntlnii  Is  to  lie  relented  every  quarter. 

3.  The  results  of  the  txumiiuitioii  an-  enterrti  on  a  prlDted  fiirm  of  health 
record,  wblcb  nccotupanles  the  child  rrum  class  to  clasFi  until  he  leoveB  the 
school.  If  11  child  iuhhIb  »i)eclal  niedlcjil  treatment,  a  uote  is  made  to  that  effect 
Upon  hlB  record,  aud  it  is  reported  to  the  prim-lpal.  This  health  record,  when 
filled  out  and  proTitled  with  a  niinibpr  corrcspuudlng  to  the  numtjer  In  the 
register,  is  i)lace<l  in  the  priuclpals  office,  where  It  iiiny  he  consulted  by  the 
teachers  or  the  physlciun  of  the  auxiliary  school. 
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4.  IQ  addlttnu  to  tbme  periodic  exaiu  (nations,  the  school  phfBloinn  must  mukc 
weekly  visits  to  the  school.  The  teflchera  are  to  be  informed  of  his  pr«««!ncc 
there  hy  the  principal,  and  must  llieu  present  their  ohnervations  to  b)m.  ^r[i<>- 
flally  those  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  givp  rise  to  medical  advice.  The 
hours  Tor  consultation  are  decided  upon  b.v  the  prlnciiHil  and  the  physician. 

5.  The  school  physician  does  not  treat  the  pupils  hlmneir;  on  the  contrary,  the 
parents  are  to  be  inCormwi  by  printed  notices,  which  must  bear  also  the  signa- 
ture of  the  principal,  that  the  child  should  be  placed  at  once  under  the  care  of 
a  private  physician  or  sent  lo  a  polyclinic. 

f!.  Whenever  the  physician's  advice  has  to  do  with  the  temporary  esclusion  of 
pupils  from  school,  or  llmitlni;  their  hours  of  study,  or  the  assignment  of  special 
seats  to  tbeui,  or  a  resort  to  curative  iiedagoRlcnl  inensures,  he  must  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  principal  of  the  school  In  order  to  assure  compliance  with  his 
instructions. 

7.  At  the  end  of  every  school  year,  the  school  physician,  after  conferrlnie  witli 
the  ])rinctpal,  must  present  a  report  t"  the  cltj'  council  in  which  he  Is  lo  give  a 
short  resume  of  his  medical  su|iervlsion,  polntini:  out  any  special  cases  and  sii€-- 
cesHful  meiins  employed. 

8.  In  case  the  school  physician  is  prevented  from  visiting  the  school  for  more 
than  a  week,  the  city  council  la  to  be  promptly  Infomied  of  the  fai't  and  a  suit- 
able substitute  a|)i>ointed.  Three  months'  notice  must  be  given  before  the  cim- 
tract  with  the  council  can  be  annulled. 

n.  The  council  retains  the  right  to  cbanee  or  eitend  these  duties,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bt'hool  board. 

Ill  accordance  with  tliis  order,  some  time  during  the  year  all  the 
pupils  are  examined  by  the  Kch<x)!  physician  in  the  presence  of  the 
class  teacher.  The  examination  may  take  place  in  the  principal's 
office  or  in  some  unoccupied  class  room.  The  results  of  the  medical 
examination  are  entered  in  a  specially  prepared  health  record,  which 
is  made  use  of  throughout  the  whole  school  course.  It  is  thus 
arranged : 

HEALTH    RECORD. 

For aon.  daughter 

of 

Bom  (date) 

Vaccinated — 

Vaccinated  seconil  time 

In  the -school  since 18 — 


1.-  r«il   b!   Ihe  phjslclan. 

Columni.  3  and  4  arp  I.,  b^  flll.-d  in  every  lialf  year     (Correct  lo  a  halt  cpnl 

qunMi-r  lilloimim.  rvspecIlvHy.  i 

The  other  toIuoids  are    to   be  Bllpd    In  by  the   pUr«lc1an    when   tUe  pupil 

Dtera   the 

hool  (poluron*  G  nod  8  only  when  i(  Beerns  upeclslly  neceaBoryJ,  but  snbswd 

hen  Chang™  In  rhe  i-hild  «rp  noticed. 

In   eoliioin   2,    for   perfect   health   "  «ooil '■    la    lo    tie   written:    If   there   is 

ronounoed 

ndency    to   diaeau   or   chronic   aiaeaaes,   write   ■■  had ; "    for   other   condlt 

ons    write 
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S 
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10 
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r„1f^' 

'5^ 

exCTvnil- 

Uee. 
(r)  Bkin 

fin's 
ofvlsloa. 

as? 

teeth', 

Com. 

treol- 

Bchonl. 

Commu- 
thc'  '? 

mentaaf 
Ibe 

If  a  child  is  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  medical  treatment 
seems  necessarj',  the  principal  of  the  school  informs  the  parents  of 
the  fact.  The  following  form  of  notice,  usually  sent  by  mail,  has 
always  had  very  satisfactory  results : 

By  order  of  tlie  city  nutUorlties  ftn  esamlnfitlon  of  your  child 

WDH  inude.     It  was  found  that  he  1h  Buffering  from For  tlic  hewllh  vl 

the  child.  09  well  ae  tar  the  (food  of  the  school.  It  la  very  essential  that 

Halle,  {date) ,  190— 


To  - 


Rerim: 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  parents  have  carried  out  the  physi- 
cian's suggestions,  and  the  children  in  question  have  been  placed  in 
clinical  institutions  or  under  other  medical  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  a  whole  .scliool  year  the  school  physician  collects  a 
large  amount  of  experience  of  interest  to  him  and  to  the  public.  This 
experience  he  condenses  into  an  official  yearly  report;  one  of  these 
reports  has  been  published  in  a  daily  newspaper  in  Halle,  and  now, 
with  the  consent  of  the  author,  I  quote  from  it  the  following: 

In  the  two  lower  elasses  of  the  auiilliiiry  school  there  were  47  pupllfl  froni  T 
to  9  years  of  age.  Of  these,  21,  or  iibout  45  jier  cent,  were  In  |ioor  health,  nnd 
only  5,  or  about  10  ikt  (-ent,  were  In  perfect  health.  The  children  from  11  to  14 
years  of  age  showed  the  proportion  reversed.  The  same  result  appeared  when 
those  ehildren  were  grouped  together  whose  bodily  condition  could  be  called 
perfect  While  only  2  of  the  47  yonnjtef  children  jiowieBned  no  constitutional  or  - 
organic  defects,  those  In  the  Inst  school  year  showed  the  [iroportlou  of  13  out 
of  21. 

An  especially  convincing  statement  regarding  the  physical  defects 
of  these  auxiliary  school  pupils  is  found  in  the  following  summary: 

On  the  whole,  only  S7  of  the  215  children  who  were  In  attendance  in  the 
nuxlllary  school  at  Halle  during  the  year  1901  can  tje  said  to  lie  free  fitHn  defects. 
even  If  in  our  deflnition  «t  iwrfeci  we  do  not  cimsliler  trivial  defects,  such  a« 
Blight  difflcultles  of  speech,  abnorniuilties  or  diseases  of  the  teeth,  slight  nervous 
troubles,  etc. 

In  the  school  year  1903-4  the  results  showed  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber. Out  of  209  children  only  11  boys  and  15  girls  were  in  a  perfect 
general  condition. 
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Exact  measuring  and  weighing  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  faulty 
development  of  the  body.  For  measuring  height  a  simple  but  very 
useful  apparatus  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  phy- 
sician by  the  city  authorities;  it  reminds  one  forcibly  of  what  goes 
on  at  a  mustering  of  soldiers.  Quickly  to  determine  the  weight  of 
the  body  a  scale  (upon  which  the  child  sits)  with  a  sliding  weight 
is  used.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  discovered  that  of  47  auxiliary 
school  pupils  from  7  to  9  years  of  age  30  fell  l)elow  the  average 
height  (as  given  by  Schmid-Monnard  for  example)  and  31  below  the 
average  weight.  Only  a  few  reached  this  average  and  a  still  smaller 
number  exceeded  it.  The  report  for  the  year  1003^  showed  that 
in  height  19  boys  out  of  105  exceeded  the  average,  30  reached  it,  and 
56  fell  below  il,  while  among  104  girls  9  exceeded  it,  33  reached  it, 
and  02  fell  below  it.  Of  10.5  boys  24  exceeded  the  average  weight, 
31  reached  it,  and  .50  fell  below,  while  of  104  girls  0  exceeded  it,  45 
reached  it,  and  50  fell  l)elow  it.  Similarly  small  numbers  were  noted 
in  connection  with  the  chest  measure. 

While  these  data  can  serve  only  as  a  basis  of  comparison  and  give 
hints  as  to  a  certain  connection  l)etween  mental  and  physical  defi- 
ciencies, the  following  facts  are  generally  of  direct  service  to  the 
pupil  himself.  The  medical  examination  of  the  body  and  its  sepa- 
rate parts  sometimes  reveals  diseases  about  which  the  parents  know 
nothing.  Often,  also,  suspicions  of  the  teacher,  who  in  his  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  pupil  can  of  course  note  any  striking  change,  are 
confirmed.  In  most  such  cases  advice  can  then  be  given  and  often  a 
permanent  cure  effected. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  ihat  in  stubborn  cases  the  -school  phy- 
sician could  be  helped  by  other  city  physicians.  Various  specialists 
were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  auxiliary  school  that  they  placed 
their  knowledge  and  their  art  at  the  disposal  of  the  little  patients 
in  the  most  unselfish  way.  How  often,  for  example,  was  a  busy 
oculist  called  on  for  aid,  and  he  never  refused  our  request.  As  a 
result  of  his  examinations  a  great  many  of  the  pupils  were  provided 
with  glasses,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  city  poor  adminis- 
tration. It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  noted  decided  prog- 
ress in  the  mental  development  of  such  pupils.  But  an  ear  and  nose 
specialist  sliowed  his  benevolent  spirit,  too.  In  how  many  cases  are 
swollen  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  connected  with  the  pupil's  lan- 
guor or  dullness!  The  researches  of  M.  Bresgens  and  others  have 
aroused  the  hope  that  certain  operations  upon  the  tonsils  and  nose 
will  bo  able  to  awaken  the  slumbering  mind  of  the  child.  And  in 
the  office  of  the  principal  at  Halle  there  is  a  picture  which  shows 
types  of  pupils  "  before  the  operation  "  and  "  after  the  operation," 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  surprisingly  good  results  of  such  operationa 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  wish,  shared  by  parents  and  teacher 
aJiJie^  is  not  realizable — Uiat  is,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  swollen 
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tonsils  and  the  adenoid  growths  every  auxiliary  school  pupil  might 
be  restored  to  the  regulhr  school.  Unless  these  pathological  phenom- 
ena exclude  pathological  changes  or  defects  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  we  can  not  count  on  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers. 
But  very  often,  at  least,  such  operation?'  n-lieve  or  do  away  with 
annoying  headaches,  nasal  speech,  or  troublesome  hardness  of  hear- 
ing, as  well  as  aversion  or  inability  to  follow  a  definite  line  of  work 
in  the  school;  and  so  the  services  of  the  ear  and  nose  specialist  may 
be  of  great  value  to  the  auxiliary  scliool  pupils. 

Since  the  auxiliary  school  physician  most  frequently  meets  with 
nerve  diseases,  from  abnormal  excitability  to  the  most  serious  phAaes 
of  brain  troubles,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  he  should  study 
deeply  and  carefully  all  neurological  sciences  and  strive  after  the 
skill  in  diagnosis  possessed  by  a  Ziehen  or  an  Oppenheim.  On  ac- 
count of  the  recognized  difficulty  of  accurate  diagnosis  and  the  num- 
ber of  forms  of  nervous  troubles,  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  school 
physician  to  have  the  aid  of  a  specialist  in  this  department.  At  Halle 
we  were  very  fortunate  in  this  regard.  A  university  professor 
helped  the  school  physician  in  his  examinations  and  consented  to 
treat  children  afflicted  with  paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Up  to  this  time  no  dentist  has  been  definitely  connected  with  the 
school.  But  the  children's  teeth,  as  well  as  their  eyes,  noses,  and 
ears,  should  be  carefully  examined.  What  suprisingly  bad  conditions 
are  revealed  by  the  scrutiny  of  the  teeth  alone !  It  is  well  known  how 
imjKJrtant  heallhy  teeth  are  for  digestion  as  well  as  for  sj>eech,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessarily  true  that  the  dentist,  too,  can  find  in  the 
auxiliary  school  a  rich  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  l)enevolence. 

Whenever  the  services  of  a  specialist  were  required  by  Ihe  auxil- 
iary school,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that,  above  all,  humanity  and 
mercy  should  spur  him  on  to  help  us.  But  with  this  mercy  there 
must  be  no  inconsiderate  desire  for  research  which  considftrs  the 
auxiliary  school  solely  as  a  rich  field  for  scientific  observation  and 
study. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  addition  to  his  many-sided  professional  as- 
sistance, the  physician  is  in  other  ways  a  blessing  to  the  auxiliary 
school.  By  his  friendly  counsel  many  improper  foods  and  wrong 
ways  of  treating  the  children  have  been  abolished  from  the  home. 
In  various  ways  the  pupils'  school  work  can  be  made  easier,  at  hia 
suggestion.  The  united  efforts  of  principal  and  physician  have  also 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  placing  in  hospitals  or  nurseries  children  who 
were  very  delicate  or  in  need  of  special  care,  or  sometimes  in  placing 
fhem  in  better  surroundings  in  vacation  colonies,  and  thus  making 
them  more  capable  of  resisiing  the  attacks  of  diseases. 

Perhaps  more  cities  with  forests  in  the  vicinity  will  take  up  the 
idea  which  has  been  put  into  practice  most  successfully  at  Chariot- 
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tenburg,  viz,  to  give  lessoni^  in  tlie  woods,  not  merely  to  individnal 
pupils  who  need  recreation,  but  to  whole  classes  of  the  auxiliary 
school  a  week  at  a  time.  The  school  physician  will  certainly  consent 
to  the  temporary  removal  of  the  cbildi-en  to  the  forest. 

From  the  foregoing  .statements  the  dnties  of  the  auxiliary  school 
physician  can  easily  be  deduced,  as  well  as  the  number  of  demands  to 
be  made  upon  him,  and  his  relation  to  the  principal  and  the  teachers. 
In  the  main,  the  physician  has  to  help  and  advise  both  the  parents  and 
the  teachers.  To  tw  sure,  the  latter  will  often  be  able  to  help  the 
physician  by  their  counsel,  and  in  saying  this  I  have  in  mind  not 
only  suspicions  of  diseases,  but  also  psychological  observations  re- 
garding the  talent  and  mental  ability  of  the  pupils.  Every  prudent 
physician  will  therefore  be  willing  to  follow  any  suggestion  made  by 
the  principal  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  or  class  instruction  in  order 
to  test  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  the  opinions  of  practical  school 
people.  In  this  way  many  a  pi-ejudice  can  be  removed  from  both 
sides.  If  from  the  start  the  auxiliary  school  physician  takes  the 
position  outlined  by  Gorke,  that  "  the  physician  must  continually 
help  and  control  the  teacher,"  he  is  making  pretensions  which  can 
only  do  injury  to  a  gooil  cause. 

Of  conrse  the  anlhorities  will  intrust  an  auxiliary  school  only  to 
a  physician  who  has  shown  an  interest  either  in  school  hygiene  or 
child  study.  But  it  is  often  very  hard  to  find  an  experienced  physi- 
cian who  is  willing  to  accept  the  position  of  auxiliary  school  physi- 
cian; consequently  the  auxiliary  school  physicians  are  mostly  younger 
men.  Should  these  have  had  as  much  preparation  for  their  calling 
as  the  president  of  the  German  Society  for  School  Hygiene  requires 
of  a  physician  for  the  regular  school?  Professor  Gnesbnch's  require- 
ment is  as  follows:  To  be  a  school  phj'sician  a  jwrson  should  know 
the  human  body  accurately  and  have  spent  considerable  time  in  a 
hygienic  laboratory — should  be  a  medical  man  who,  on  examination, 
shows  exceptionally  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene. The  school  physician  should  also  attend  pedagogical  lectures, 
and  in  case  he  is  to  teach  in  higher  schools,  seminaries,  Oberroalschu- 
len,  and  Gymnasien,  he  must  give  specimen  lessons,  just  as  every 
candidate  for  the  teacher's  cerlificate  must  do,  "A  school  physician 
who,  be.sides  being  an  able  medical  man,  is  also  qualified  to  teach 
medicine,  can  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  a  school  in  both  a  peda- 
gogical and  a  medical  way,  and  will  1>e  able  to  exert  a  very  beneficial 
influence  over  the  students." 

Griesbach  very  properly  lays  great  stress  upon  the  physician's 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  but  the  auxiliary  school  physician  will  have 
to  show  sjiecial  ability  in  psychology  and  psychiatry,  too.  However, 
with  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  we  could  very  well  dispense,  for  if 
it  can  be  only  superficial  the  physician  brings  upon  himself,  from  the 
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start,  a  kind  of  odium  which  can  help  him  very  little  in  hia  position. 
Rather  let  the  auxiliary  school  doctor  be  a  physician,  and  a  first- 
class  one  at  that.  No  one  will  question  the  many-Hidedness  of  his 
training  or  regard  his  duties  as  of  secondary  importance.  Physician 
and  teaching  staff  in  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle  have  never  thonght 
of  comparing  the  relative  values  of  their  work.  As  soon  as  the 
physician  realizes  that  the  teacher's  highest  aim  is  to  better  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  he  will  co- 
operate straightway  in  the  attainment  of  this  aim.  The  result  of 
this  association  will  be  that  the  teacher  will  recognize  in  the  phy-sician 

necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  common  medical  and  pedagogical 
Ijeing  made.  And  in  this  way,  in  my  opinion,  the  duties  and 
ion  of  the  physician  in  an  auxiliary  school  of  one  of  our  larger 
should  he  conceived. 

Should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  neces.sary  for  the  auxiliary  school 
physician  to  give  advice  and  instruction  to  the  school  principal  with 
i-egard  to  length  of  recitations,  the  number  and  use  to  be  made  of 
intermissions,  the  order  of  subjects  in  the  daily  programme,  etc.? 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  such  hygienic  requirements  are  already 
commonly  looked  after  at  these  schools.  On  looking  into  the  real 
working  of  the  school  he  will  soon  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Some- 
times, as  an  expert  in  school  hygiene,  he  finds  another  kind  of  im- 
portant work.  Suppose  a  city  community  is  short  of  funds.  It 
declares  that  a  certain  room  is  good  enough  to  be  used  for  the  aux- 
iliary classes.  Now,  the  teacher  considers  this  room  entirely  unsuit- 
able for  many  reasons.  If  the  physician  makes  a  statement  that  he 
agrees  with  the  teacher,  or  if  he  makes  a  report  in  professional  terms 
to  the  lienlth  commissioners  in  case  of  the  larger  cities,  for  example, 
his  word  has  often  more  weight  than  that  of  the  schoolman.  In  his 
profes-sional  capacity  he  can  accomplish  easily  what  the  layman  could 
never  succeed  in  doing. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  if  physician  and  teacher  have  set  up 
the  good  of  the  pupils  and  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
auxiliary  school  as  their  aim.  they  will  easily  find  the  direction  in 
which  the  duties  of  each  one  should  lead. 


VI.— THE   PUPILS  OF  THE    AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  AND 
THEIR  CHARACTERIZATION. 

The  teacher  of  the  regular  school,  especially  if  he  meets  his  pupils 
only  as  their  instructor,  probably  in  all  cases  does  not  worry  very 
much  about  the  questions:  "How  does  the  material  of  instruction 
presented  affect  the  pupil,  and  what  interest  does  he  take  in  his  school 
work?  "    If  he  would  fully  answer  these  t\\i.e.^\t3n£,\«-«wi.^\ia.'i^'^ 
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pass  Upon  each  pupil  in  the  class  separately,  or  as  we  say,  indi- 
viduuIiM  him.  But  to  do  this  the  teacher,  to  begin  with,  must  be 
psychologically  minded,  as  Altenbiirg  has  set  forth  so  convincingly. 
The  high  ideals  of  the  teacher  can  be  all  too  easily  shattered  by  the 
great  amount  of  subject-matter  to  be  covered  and  the  excessive  size  of 
the  cla.sses  assigned  to  him,  and  he  is  forced  to  make  continual  com- 
promises. He  soon  accustoms  himself  to  a  certain  routine,  treats  hia 
subjects  in  a  most  mechanical  way,  but  is  adept  at  showing  residla 
wnich  satisfy  the  lay  authorities.  As  circumstances  in  general  make 
the  man,  the  teacher  fii-st  entering  upon  hi.s  duties  with  a  thousand 
ideals  gradually,  through  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  be- 
comes a  mere  woikman,  and  compromises  his  art. 

But  these  teachers  who  work  in  a  certain  rut  must  by  all  means 
be  kept  out  of  the  auxiliary  school.  Tt  must  never  hapfien  that  too 
many  subjects  or  too  many  children  shall  cause  the  teachers  to  treat 
all  pupils  alike.  Here  the  pupil  must  l>e  judged  according  to  psycho- 
logical principles  by  a  teacher  who  knows  these  principles  well,  i.  e., 
the  growth  of  every  individual  child  must  be  watched  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  and  noted  down  in  writing,  so  as  to  give  a  picture  or  charac- 
terization of  him.  One  may  think  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher 
really  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  pupil  when  his  development, 
before  he  entered  the  school,  has  already  been  traced  out  and  written 
down  (in  the  special  record),  and  his  physical  peculiarities  (in  the 
health  record)  and  even  his  conduct  in  the  regular  school  (in  his 
certificates  from  this  school)  have  become  known  to  him.  And  cer- 
tainly we  can  form  a  fairly  reliable  picture  of  the  child  from  all  these 
statements.  But  this  picture  is  not  the  picture  of  an  auxiliary  school 
pupil;  that  must  now  be  attained.  As  is  well  known,  the  child  who 
comes  from  the  regular  school  does  not  appear  the  same  in  the  aux- 
iliary school  as  he  did  in  the  other.  Further,  the  time  spent  in  the 
auxiliary  school  is  long  enough  to  justify  our  s|>eaking  of  a  develop- 
ment thei-e. 

Now,  what  written  description  has  been  given  of  this  development, 
and  how  is,  on  the  whole,  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  characterized? 
In  Leipzig  the  characterization  of  the  pupil  begins  and  ends  with 
taking  a  pliolngrapU  of  the  individual.  This  method  of  preserWng 
the  external  appearance  of  a  pupil  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
school  course  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Even  yet  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly one  Ix>y  who,  on  entering  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle,  was 
almost  speechless  and  without  spirit,  on  account  of  having  been 
neglected  at  home ;  his  "  anthropoid  "  appearance  incited  one  at  once 
to  take  his  photograph.  After  some  years  the  expression  of  his  face 
had  changed  so  much  that  his  second  photograph  seemed  to  represent 
an  entirely  different  human  Ix'iug.  Photography  can  then  give  a 
brief  but  eloquent  characterization  of  a  pupil  which  will  reveal  the 
developing  mind. 
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For  a  long  timti  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  characterize  the  piipil 
by  reports,  and  this  system  comes  down  from  the  time  of  pedagogical 
compromises.  In  most  cases  the  teacher  summed  up  in  brief  his 
judgment,  until  at  last  a  figure,  given  half-yearly,  was  used  to  mark 
the  growth  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  religions  life  of  the  pupil. 
But  can  figures  be  so  used?  This  question  has  been  raised  often 
enough  l>efore,  for  every  time  these  reports  are  made  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  figures  is  felt  anew.  But  tradition  is  so  powerful,  and  it 
is  so  easy  to  write  figures,  that  even  the  auxiliary  scliool  teacher  is 
loath  to  give  them  np.  Nevertheless,  these  meaningless  figui-es  must 
not  be  used  in  the  auxiliary  school,  of  all  places.  With  this  in  mind, 
a  school  register  whs  planned  at  Halle  which,  above  all,  did  away  with 
the  use  of  arbitrary  signs  in  valuing  mental  qualities,  and  was 
designed  to  offci-  opportunities  for  concrete  expression  and  a  written 
statement  of  experiences  and  observations.  This  little  book  accom- 
panies the  pupil  throughout  his  school  course  and  causes  the  teacher 
to  express  his  opinion  every  half  year  regarding  the  conduct,  atten- 
tion, and  interest  of  the  pupil  and  his  ability  to  express  himself 
orally  and  in  writing.  Remarks  regarding  any  striking  peculiari- 
ties are  followed  by  notes  regarding  progress  in  the  various  branches 
of  study.  But  the  longer  this  register  is  used,  the  more  clearly  we 
see  how  inadequate  it  is.  Can,  then,  an  observant  teacher  give  in 
such  concise  form  a  description  of  a  pupil,  so  that  another  person  can 
form  an  accurate  mental  picture  of  him?  It  is  indeed  a  truth  that 
here  also  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  The  fewer  statements  of  obser- 
vations a  personal  register  or  individual  record  requires,  the  surer 
are  we  that  every  teacher  will  fill  in  the  form  and  answer  all  the 
questions. 

We  must  remember  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is,  after  all, 
only  human.  At  first  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  matter  which  seems 
so  important  to  him,  he  sets  conscientiously  to  work.  But  if  the 
work  becomes  continuous  with  increasing  many-sidedness  and  the 
short  intervals  of  lime  permit  but  little  progress  to  be  noticed,  his 
ardor  cools  and  idealism  becomes  mechanism.  Mechanical  treatment 
of  these  evaluations  of  child  life  leads  to  their  death.  Some  few 
plans  for  evaluations  have  l)een  published,  but  for  widely  different 
reasons  none  of  these  can  be  rerommended.  How  much  scribbling  is 
often  caused  by  these  records !  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  present  three 
plans — those  of  Gorke,  Klabe,  and  Richter: 

Form  for  the  pergonal  records  of  auxiliary  ncJtonl  puiiiln  (hj/  Dr.  M.  Oiirke). 


(To  be  flllwl  lb  by  the  leHCher.) 

1.  Surname  nnd  CbriBtinn  nniue, 

2.  Age,  place  of  birtb,  nnd  religion. 

3.  Name  and  station  ot  the  fatber  uiid  llie  mother. 
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>.'  I1I1l>cI 


(a)  Family  anHiuneBis: 

1.  lllnessen  or  CBUBes  of  deulli  of  tlif  pnrenris  niiii  liroflirrs  iiiiil  sislers  nml 

the  present  t-oriditlon  of  tlii^lr  UphHIi. 

2.  N'erve  troubles,  ueutui  tllBeuses,  ileHfueBs  nut!  ilumbiicsH  iu  ttio  fniail>' 

eonneetloiiB. 

3.  Are  tbe  parptita  blotxl  relationsV 

4.  Et-onomk'  concHtions  of  ilie  riimlly. 
(h)  PeraonHl  atmmueels: 

1.  Course  of  birtb. 

2.  NourlsbmeDt  (motber'H  hmiHl,  Hi-tilicijil). 

3.  Plij-Bkiil  (leveloiniieiit— 

(1)  Tooth  formiitlotj. 

{2)  Wben  illd  tbe  cliikl  Iwitlri  to  wnlkV 

(3)  Develoiiiiieiit  of  BeiiBPs. 

(4)  Previous  diseases,  espei-liill,v  i>iiile|isj-  iiiii]  other  uerve  triiubles. 

4.  IntellectuHl  developuient — 

(1)  When  did  be  begin  to  talkV 

(2)  Whpn  were  difflcultlpa  iu  speci'li  tirst  [lotii-i'iilili?? 

(3)  WliHt  wno  fheir  nnture? 

(4)  When  wiiB  mental  abnormality  titist  iiotlivil? 

(5)  IIow  wiia  tbls  sbon-n? 

(B)  Whnt  Is  Its  probable  cause  (accident,  lllnean.  sorlouR  mistakes  In 
eduoitlloti.  such  aa  the  overtaxing  of  body  or  mliid.  or.  on  tbe 
other  hitnd,  tbelr  inactivity;  penury,  privation,  etc.)? 

(7)  Were  tlie  mental  anouinllea  permanent  or  translentv  Were  tbey 
of  a  progressive  or  Used  character? 

(S)  What  mediciil  or  pediigogical  correctives  have  been  employed 
ngninst  these  anoniallea,  niid  with  what  result? 
6.  Ethical  development.    Did  the  child  Bbow  special  defects,  Impulses,  nud 

iibuormal  Icudeucles  (lying,  rage,  fearfulneas,  appetite,  lazioesa)  ? 


|-r.>  Ih-  lUlFd  Id  hj  (he  pbyaiclHD.] 

1,  Ph.VBJeal  condition  1 

(1)   Geoprnl  coiiilition  of  ttiP  body   (weight,  size.  a|irx""rHiiCP.  complexion. 

nourishment.  I'arringe,  inuscles,  etc.;    sliajH'  uf  lieiid). 
(a»  Sense  activity :  (o)  Ryes,  (b)  eurs,  (c)  smell  nnd  taste,  (d)  sensiblllt; 

to  pain  and  touch. 

(3)  Abnormal  fonniitlon  of  iteiuirnte  luirta  of  the  body    (divided  imlate. 

defects  of  teeth,  etc.). 

(4)  Observable  signs  of  disease  Iscrofulii.  rickets,  hyplio-skoliosus.  struma. 

condition  of  the  Internnl  organs,  nasal  breathing). 

(5)  Are  paralysis  (oi-  paresis)  or  contractions  present? 

(6)  Choreic  movements,  twitchlngs. 

2.  Bmotloual  and  nervous  nature,     In  making  examination,  do  you  come  to 

clues  which  indicate  any  defect  in  the  emotions  or  the  will,  as  excitement 
fear,  restlessness,  low  spirits,  whimsicality?  Are  special  luclinations  or 
Interests  shown? 
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3.  Iiitelle<7tual  nctirity: 

(11  Alienllmi. 

(2)   How  does  Ills  tliought  [irocewl  (with  riittlculty  or  i[utcklj-.  Binootbly  o 

disi'onnectedly )  t 
(3)  Si>eeph— 

(o)  I>n«<  (lie  child  sipenk  of  himwif  in  the  first  person? 
Does  be  use  infinitives  In  s|ienking? 

(6)   DifBcuitles  or  speech  (state  lliem  cleflrly). 
(4)  I  ma);!  nation. 

<6)   Memory  <ia  there  oiie-Hlded  developineut)  ? 
(6)   I'ornifltion  i>f  judtmientB  jiiid  I'uiiduBloiis. 
<7)  Ideas  of  tiuniber. 
(8)  Sense  of  form. 
<fl)  Sense  of  color. 

(10)  HflB  he  nny  idea  of  time  and  spai-e? 

(11)  WhRt  Ubh  he  iiccoiu|illBbed  in  the  tiever;il  HcbonI  HUliJectH? 

<iroup  III  is  to  be  (tarried  on  further  by  the  teacher  as  long;  as  the 
child  attends  the  school. 

ChametviisatitiH  iif  pupiln  {acturil'ny  tit  K.  KIdbc"). 

1.  Ndme  In  full 

:;.  Diite  and  iilnee  of  birth _ 

a  Religion Baptlaed.  when?— 

t.  Vacchiated  ;  First  time,  when?-- 

Second  time,  when? 

n.  Nfliiie  and  Htatlon  of  parenttt  or  gaardlau 

tl.  Survey  of  the  child's  acbool  course : 


When  i^iii<|. 
led. 

Sclwol. 

CIm. 

"iidl^nM.' 

nork.  promolfuii.  change  ol  Khoobi,  elo. 

A.  Hem&rkB  rcKardlne  the  chlld'a  development  previoue  to  eoterlng  schiml 

B.  Stage  of  development  the  child  had  reached  ivben  he  entered  the  auxiliary 

school : 

1.  Physical  condUlou 

2.  Mental  development 

3.  Frame  of  lulnd   (dls|)osllloa) 

4.  ProliHblc  causes  of  the  pflychopntlilc  pUeuomena 

C.  Additional  remarks  com^emiug  the  child  throughout  his  school  course 

(Date  of  such  remarks ) 
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D.  Survey  of  the  child's  interest  in  the  school  work,  his  knowledge  and  skill : 


Date. 


R^igion 

German  language: 

Reading  material 

Ability  to  read 

Ability  to  write 

Ability  to  express  his  thoughts  orally  and  in 

writing 

Numbers: 

Comprehension  of  numbers 

SkUl 

History 

Home  gec^aphy , 

Nature  study 

Drawing. 

Writing 

Singing 

Qymnastics , 

Technical  work , 

Domestic  economy , 

Absences: 

Excused , 

Unexcused , 

Signature  of  the  class  teacher , 


Easter, 
19... 


Michaelmas, 
19... 


Easter, 
10... 


Mldiafflmaa, 
19... 


E.  I'sychological    exposition    of    the    weak    points    in    the    child's    endow- 

ment  

F.  Dismissal: 

1.  Time  and  causes 

2.  How  far  advanced  in  the  various  school  branches 

3.  Remarks  in  the  dismissal  certificate 

4.  How  has  the  school  made  it  easier  for  this  child  to  enter  life? 

G.  Additional  notes  regarding  the  pupil  after  his  dismissal  from  school 

K.  Ilichter  demands  the  greatest  degree  of  detail  and  thorough- 
ness in  these  characterizations.    In  this  connection  he  states: 

For  such  characterizations  of  pupils,  tlie  following  points  must  be  observed : 

1.  In  the  case  of  each  child,  only  those  characteristics  are  to  be  conslderetl 
whicli  are  pe<*uliar  to  him ;  all  the  others  must  be  left  unmentioned.  The  main 
points  in  his  moral  conduct  and  his  progress  are  always  to  be  given. 

2.  Obse^^^ations  and  information  regarding  the  home  training  and  its  possible 
influence  upon  the  school  training  and  instruction  should  be  entered  in  the 
proper  place,  as  well  as  regarding  differences  in  the  conduct  of  the  children  in 
and  out  of  school  toward  other  pupils  when  watched  and  when  not  watched  by 
the  teacher,  and  regarding  other  points. 

3.  Regarding  those  children  who  attend  another  class  for  certain  branches, 
accurate  rei)orts  should  be  made  at  Easter  to  the  class  teacher  on  whatever 
concerns  his  conduct  and  progress  in  these  branches  that  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
characterization. 

4.  In  each  later  characterization,  only  the  changes  and  new  phenomena  are 
to  be  noted  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  as  compared 
with  what  has  already  been  noted. 

5.  The  characterizations  are  to  be  expressed  in  language  which  is  concise  and 
to  the  point. 

Characterization  form  of  K.  Richter. 

A.    PHYSICAL  CONOmON. 

Irregularity  in  structure  and  function : 
1.  Of  the  body  in  general,  in  regard  to : 

(a)  Its  size,  as  compared  with  that  of  normal  children  of  the  same  age,  and 
the  size  of  its  parts  in  relation  to  one  another. 
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(b)  ItK  poetnre  In  Hitting,  standing,  wulklng. 

<(.')  Its  diseases  and  defects:  Sypbills,  acrofula,  rickets,  ttilierculOBia,  epltcpaf. 
iiuieDilH,  Indigestion  (ensll}'  nnuReated.  eracuatlon  of  the  bowels  uud 
bladder),  abnormal  condition  of  the  skin  (ehnpped.  flabb]-.  wrinkled, 
abnormal  perspiration,  etc.),  trembling  and  twltcbing  of  tbe  muscles, 
enally  provoked  headacbe,  illnesses  daring  the  sebool  year,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  chicken-breasted,  narrow-rbpstedneas  (bresthlng),  club- 
foot, lack  of  symmetry  in  memliers  of  the  body,  paralysis,  defective 
sexual  orgniia  (puberty,  Influence  of  coming  of  puberty  upon  tbe 
pliysicsl  and  mental  life),  elc. 

2.  or  tbe  bead :  Slse,  sbape.  relation  between  skull  and  face,  form  of  skull  and 

face  (asymmetry),  facial  espresslon  (play  of  expression). 

3.  Of  the  eyes;  Distance  from  one  another,  Inanmmation.  ijaralysla  of  tbe  lids, 

squinting,  rolling,  cataracls  and  spots  on  tbe  eyes,  cban^ableness  and 
difference  in  size  of  the  [luplls,  short-sightedness  and  weakness  of  vision, 
dull,  lifeless,  restlpss,  vacant  gaze,  lack  of  ability  to  keep  (be  eyes  llxed 
apcin  one  object,  color-blindness,  etc, 

4.  Of  the  ears:    Exterior  (outstanding,  large,  abnormal  rim,  folds,  helixes,  at- 

tached loljes,  lack  of  the  same),  diseases,  bearing. 

5.  Of  tbe  nose  and  throat  regarding  smelling  and  breathing  (clironli;  catarrh, 

adenoid  growths,  ozena). 
a.  Of  the  mouth : 

(a)  Tbe  lips  (distorted,  thick,  bare-lip). 

(b)  The  chin  (protruding  or  receding,  etc.), 
(e)  Tbe  teeth  (number,  condition,  position), 

(d)  Palate,  uvula,  tonsils. 

(e)  Tongue  (tblck,  tongue-tied,  taste,  etc.). 

(f)  Secretion  of  saliva  (slavering). 
7.  Of  the  Bkln:  Sensitiveness  to  heat,  blows  (as  in  wounds),  eta 


Peculiarities  in  regard  to: 

1.  Disposition  :  Unlet,  serious,  sad,  melancholy,  bad'humored,  peevish,  sullen, 

morose,  indifferent,  sensitive,  touchy,  soft-bearted,  tearful,  emotional,  whlni- 
slcal,  callous,  shy,  anxious,  fearfnl.  timid,  bright,  gay,  lively,  unnily,  boister- 
ous, irritable. 

2.  The  sensuous  feelinm  and  Impulses : 

(a)  Apiwtlte:     Eats  too  little,  refuses  food,  eats  ii  great  deal,  greedy,  loves 

sweets,  Is  dainty,  chews  pa|)er.  wood,  finger  nnlls,  etc.,  eats  dirt,  etc. 

(b)  Sexual  Impulses:  Strongly  developed;  self-piillutlon. 

(c)  Impulse  toward  activity :  Lack  of  physical  activity,  fond  of  ease,  Indo- 

lent, lazy,  easily  enervated,  sleepy,  taciturn,  restless,  lively,  inove«  con- 
vulsively, always  playing  and  toying  with  things,  unsteady  and  pre- 
cipitate in  movetnents  and  actions,  Inclined  to  laugb  ( hysterical ) , 
talkative,  boisterous. 

Automatic  movements  (swaying  of  parts  of  tbe  iKidy),  gliding,  stag- 
gerine,   drumming,    rubbing,    movement  of   tongue   and   lips,   making 

Clumsy,  awkward,  unsteady,  ungainly  In  simple  movements  (spread' 
Ing  and  bending  tbe   Bngers.   grasping,   tbrowing.    rising  up),   weak 
muscle  feeling,  faulty  memory  for  connected  movements  (dreeslng  and 
undressing),  left  or  right  lianded. 
Imitation  (mechanical  or  del\beTBt<eV 
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(il)  Over-d^velupi-d  Impulse  for  collecting  articles,  kleptomniiin,  pyromanlnn 
(Kokein).   deetroyiag  tilings,   numing  uway,   wuoderlug  aljout, 
tradk-UDg. 

3.  Mornl  feelings ; 

(a)  Feelings  toward  self:  With  or  without  self-respeot  and  ae]f-ooiin<leDC«i 

proud,  baughty,  honorable,  ambitious,  vain,  love  of  admiration,  boast- 
tul,  without  sense  of  IioDor,  courageous,  l»ld,  mwardly. 

(b)  Peellugs  toward  others:  Conduct  toward  adults  and  children:  Faitbful, 

excessive  Iotc  ;  indifferent  to  jiarentfl,  fellows,  and  ftiiailinr  events ; 
aiiiithctic,  repellant :  grateful  and  willing  to  acknowledge  the  klndnetis 
of  others;  polite  and  obliging,  tbougbtful,  fawning,  conBdentlal,  sus- 
picious, modest,  obtrusive,  bold,  sbameleiM.  dliubedient,  unruly,  per- 
verae.  stublKini,  ludllTerent  to  praise  and  blnme. 

Shares  others'  Joys  and  sorrows,  Jealous,  envious,  malicious,  Bcnrnful, 
mischief ^malier,  menn.  revengeful. 

gocluhle  (pui)ll-frlendships),  tendency  to  avoid  others,  good'nutured, 
inoffensive,  fond  of  teasing,  toucliy.  [(narreisonie.  unsociable,  doniitiet-r- 
in^.  leads  others  astray,  fault-fiudliig.  tattling,  violent,  ptays  uuderliand 
tricks,  rough,  cruel  (torments  animals). 

(N.  B.  For  tbe  sake  of  brevity,  the  opposlleo  of  tbe  nualltles  bavc  In 
most  cases  lieen  omitted.) 

(c)  Feeling  for  right  and  dut.v;  Wltb  or  without  sense  of  right,  duty,  and 

propriety ;  conscientious,  negligent,  fickle,  thoughtless ;  shame,  repent- 
ance ;  selfish,  covetous,  deceitful,  thievish,  generous,  dogmatic,  arrogant, 
well  or  ill  behaved,  sly;  loves  tnith,  sincere,  mendacious  (from  Intel- 
lectual or  moral  weakness),  hypocritical:  iiehavlor  in  sexual  relations. 

4.  Religious  feelings:     Wltb  or  without  religious  feeling,  su|>erstltiou.s,  cant- 

ing, hypocritical,  etc. 

5.  The  esthetic  feelings:  Ijick  of  senseof  beauty  (abapes, tones. colors). love  of 

that  which  is  ugly  and  in  bad  taste,  pleuHure  lu  rough  talk,  preference  for 
indecent  language;  love  of  order  aud  cleaullnexs  wltb  respect  to  his  own 
body,  clothes,  school  things,  surroundings ;  promptness. 
U.  Intellectual  feelings:  Pleasure  In  success",  displeasure  in  failure,  uncer- 
tainty (doubt)  regarding  the  accuracy  of  bis  own  accomplishments,  self- 
satisfied,  self-complaceut,  overestimating  bis  own  knowledge  and  ability, 
easily  surprised,  cnrious,  Inquisitive. 

With  or  without  sfiontHneou!",  energetic  Impulse,  indifferent,  without 
energy  and  weak  of  will,  deiiendent  upon  the  impressions  of  tbe  moment, 
ensliy  managed  and  influenced,  credulous  and  ciislly  misled,  soon  wearied, 
luconstout  and  flckle  In  desires,  reluctant,  lazy,  fond  of  work,  industrious, 

C.   inTEU-ECTUAL   STATUS. 

Special  characteristics  in  regard  to:  . 

].  Mental  capacity  in  general: 

(a)  Incapable  of  training;  Is  he  nearer  this  or  Ihe  uormnl? 

(b)  Symmetry  In  tbe  development  of  the  main  faculties  of  the  mind  (mem- 

ory, powers  of  thought) ;  irregularity,  special  weakness  or  strength  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 
(e)  Time  re<iuired  by  mental  processes:  Slow,  nienlnlly  liiprt,  averse  to  men- 
tal work,  lazy  habits  of  thought,  precipitate  and  rush,  flighty.  tiKtUght- 
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2.  Atteotiveness  during  mental  ai^tlvity;  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention: 

Attentive,  inattontive.  keenly  observant.  IndlFterent,  persistent,  soon 
wearied.  conBistent,  Inconstant,  easily  dlBtrarted,  junii)ing  from  one  thins 
to  anotber,  digressive,  absent-minded,  heedless,  only  attentive  wlien  retailed 
frequently  tn  the  anbjeirt, 

Interoit  in  the  worit  in  general  or  in  particular  studies. 

3.  Particular  mental  powers ; 

<a)  Conduct  on  receiving  new  impressions  and  sensntlous;  receptivity,  quick- 
ness and  power  of  apprehension  ;  difficult  or  easy,  slow,  qnlcli.  Incom- 
plete and  inaccurate,  complete  and  clear.  Superficial  In  perception  and 
obBervfltion.  DlfferenceB  in  tlie  various  xenses.  One-sided  prererence 
for  certain  itlgns. 

More  or  less  weak  or  detective  eKcltabllity  and  Improvement  of  old 
Impressions  by  grasping  something  new ;  difficulty  of  understanding 
and  coinpretaendlng  sense  perceptions  or  language. 

(b)  Power  to  assimilate,  retalu,  and  recall   (memory) :  Hard  or  easy,  more 

or  leas  complete  assimilation  of  mmims,  verses,  poems,  multiplication 
table,  and  such  mechanical  material,  or  Impression  of  that  gained  by 
work  in  the  several  branches  of  study. 

Shorter  or  longer  retention  of  sense  perceptions  and  images.  For- 
get fulness. 

Many-sidedness  of  observation ;  strong  or  defective  memory  for 
names,  words,  nunit)ers,  symbols  (letters,  figures),  colors,  places,  tones, 
succensloDs  of  objects,  cotmected  movements,  etc.  Mental  borlKon  ac- 
cording to  Its  extent,   kind,   and  form. 

Quicker  or  slower  recollection;  fslUifulness  of  reproduction  wltliout 
omissions,  inversions,  confusion,  additions,  or  the  opposite. 

(c)  Power  to  work  over  und  digest  wh.it  bus  l>een  aoiulred: 

(1)  In  thinking:   Hard  and  slow  dlstlQCtioQ  of  objects  and  their  special 

features,  their  resemblances,  similarities,  etc.,  and  of  the  essential 
from  the  nonessential.  Difficult  and  imperfect  abstraction  (forma- 
tion of  concepts),  does  not  advance  beyond  sense- 1  m u^^es ;  [>overty  of 
general  notions  In  certain  directions,  and  In  this  or  that  department 
of  stndy;  unclear  and  vague  Ideas,  confusion  and  lutermlxlng  of 
Ideas. 

Accuracy,  rapidity,  certainty  of  Judgments  and  conclusions  In  re- 
gard to  concrete  and  abstract  things. 

(2)  In  the  activity  of  the  Imagination  :  Weak  or  easily  eicited  Imagination ; 

difficulty  In  thinking  of  anything  pictured.  In  Imagining  things  not 
present,  or  in  placing  himself  in  other  times,  in  strange  countries  and 
lands.  In  the  frame  of  mind  of  people  living  under  other  coudltlous 
(biblical  history,  compositions,  etc.). 

Imagination  when  at  play  (building,  exercises  In  putting  things 
together,  eta),  in  band  work  (ctiange  of  form  and  sixe).  In  drawing, 
(form,  color). 

Fanciful  (planning  subterfuges,  evil  reports  regarding  others,  often 
quite  credible). 

4.  Development  of  speech : 
(a)  The  tone  of  sjieecb  as  to  Ite  strength,  timbre,  pitch :   Gentle,  whispering, 

lond,  shrieking ;  singing,  monotonous,  false  or  too  much  accented ;  barsb, 
boarse,  screeching;  sharp,  squeaking,  droning,  restrained,  nasal:  blgh, 
deep  (puberty). 
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ytiDunclatloD  and  rate  of  upeaking:  Impure  toues,  careless  pronimcla- 

'  tiou  of  eud-syllableij,  sluw.  loug-druwn  out,  heeltflting,  jerky,  stammer- 

tug,  stntterlng  (Iniiertlon  of  Byllables  aud  nordsl.  rapid,  mil  togetber, 

/'        rattling,  blundering,  with  the  omission  or  repetition  of  syllables  and 

/  (c)  Organic  and  centriil  defects  of  apeecli:  Lisping.  stiiiumGrlng,  stuttering; 
complete  or  piirtlul  iniihllity  to  speak  (only  single  sounds,  syllables, 
certain  words  and  phriises  can  he  spoken).  Tripping  on  syllables. 
Failure  to  see  the  i-onneetlou  lietween  sense  perception  and  tbe  word, 
letter  find  sound,  figure  and  numher,  uientul  image  and  word:  word- 
deafness  and  word  blindness.  Confusion  of  words  with  each  otlier 
without  noticing  It  (e.  g..  for  wardrolje  (Schrauk),  table:  tor  table, 
I(«.  etc.). 

(d)  Clearness  and  accuracy  of  apeeeli:  Clear,  connected,  parrot-like,  defl- 
clent  Toeabulary,  inventlug  words,  choice  of  expressions,  use  of  collo- 
quial expressions  and  dialect. 

Etevelopment  of  feeling  for  language  (Spracligefcihl) :  Difference  lu 
ability  to  understand  and  speak  the  dialect  and  the  written  language. 
Mistakes  in  the  order  of  words,  ukc  of  the  infinitive  in  speaking,  false 
Inflection,  use  of  wrong  tenses,  preiwa  it  ions',  etc. 

Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  child's  attitude  toward  tbe  subject- 
matter  presented  in  particular  branches,  which  is  conditioned  by  bis  mental 
and  physical  endowment.  Therefore,  l>y  reference  to  the  [>ecullarttles  glren 
under  A,  B.  and  C,  we  shall  now  show  to  wbat  points  tbe  chief  attention  is  to  be 
given  In  connection  with  the  rarlons  branches  of  study. 

1.  BellgiouB  instruction:    Wbat  religious  conceptions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 

does  he  already  possess?  Is  it  ensy  or  difllcult  for  blm  to  grasp  religious 
teachings!  Interest  In  such  Instmctlou  and  understanding  of  It.  especially 
In  regard  to  biblical  material  of  tbe  grade  in  qnestlon. 

Stage  of  development  of  bis  tbougbt  in  connection  with  religious  mate- 
rial (distinguishing.  Judging,  and  forming  conclusions,  especially  regnrdlng 
the  ethical  and  religious  value  of  actions  and  the  acquirement  of  etblcal 
and  dogmatic  teachings).  Undent tand lag.  retention,  and  reproduction  of 
reiigioUR  material.    Af^pllcntlon  of  the  reHuils  to  bis  own  bebavior. 

2.  Realien   (subjects  affording  positive  knowledge  of  things)  : 

(a)  01)]ect  lessons:  Powers  to  observe  and  describe  the  material  presented 

by  nature,  model,  and  picture.  Differences  In  perception  through  the 
different  senses.  Acquired  knowledge  of  names,  tjuailties.  nctivlties, 
purpose,  application,  use,  etc.,  or  things  and  events  In  his  environ- 
ment 

Interest  and  manner  of  participation  in  a  conversatloa.  tlnder- 
Btandlng  of  a  conversation  regarding  things  present  to  the  senses  oi 
absent,  and  of  those  moral  or  religious  impulses  aroused  by  tbe  same. 

Thought  and  Imagination  in  connection  with  tbe  material  presented. 
Memory  for  fables  connected  with  it.  snatches  of  poetry,  etc. 

(b)  Nature  study:  I'ower  to  see   and   recognize   lo<!alities  and   objects    In 

nature,  model,  and  picture.  Greater  or  less  posBeseinn  of  ideas  gained 
through  his  own  experience  or  through  Instruction,  Power  of  think- 
ing regarding  natural  objects  (relation  between  structure  and  function, 
motive  and  result,  cause  and  effect,  etc). 
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(c)  "Homeolugy"  (Hcimntkunde)  aud  geography:  Pupil's  Bblllty  to  obsei^-e 
(what  he  sees  wtien  by  h[iuselF  nnd  whnt  takes  pltire  In  clastt  ram- 
bles) ;  activity  of  the  memory  and  aliilitj-  to  transport  hlRiFielf  (In 
Imagination)  Into  dletrltts  previously  seeu  (Bense  of  locality).  Skill 
In  traosferrini;  his  ideas  to  a  map.  Skill  in  flndlne  pinces  on  It  and 
Interpreting  IL  Transferal  of  fundamental  geographical  Ideas  lu 
■'  homeology  "  to  the  chart 

Ability  to  compare  geographical  obJe<'ta  with  eacli  other,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  in  absence  of  a  map,  the  objects  in  question.  Power 
to  acquire  and  retain  knowledge  of  his  home  environment  and  geog- 

Hlstory :  Interest  In  historical  persons,  facts,  and  events  connected 
with  our  Immediate  and  more  remote  fatherland,  and  understanding 
of  the  same.    Memory  for  facts,  names,  etc. 

3.  German: 

(a)  Reading:  Reading  book  and  reading  material  (knowledge  of  printed  and 

written  letters,  formation  i<t  syllables  and  words,  reading  of  sentences 
and  connected  extracts.  German  or  Roman  type).  Grade  of  mechani- 
cal skill  in  reading,  and  the  Intelligent  reading  of  this  material. 
Characteristic  errors  in  reading.  Reproduction  of  selections  read, 
and  memory  Tor  these. 

(b)  Correct  writing:  Copying  of  written  letters  and  words,  with  or  without 

knowledge  of  tbeir  meaning.  Copying  from  print  (Oerman.  Roman). 
Power  !u  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words.  Writing  from  dicta- 
tion (mechanical  or  after  reflection).    Charocteristlc  errors. 

(c)  Written  compositions:  Grade  of  ability  to  write  down  his  own  thoughts 

or  those  of  others.  Errors  lu  construction  of  sentences,  order  of  words 
and  thoughts,  choice  of  expressions,  etc. 

4.  Arithmetic:  Number  work   (knowledge  of  the  order  of  numbers,  counting, 

and  the  writing  of  numbers).  Mechanical  skill  in  the  first  four  rules, 
stating  how  lai^  numbers  lie  can  use  In  each.  Differences  In  oral  and 
written  arithmetic.  Specially  good  memory  for  numbers,  sequence  of  the 
operations  and  results,  or  lack  of  the  same.  Understanding  for  the  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Striking  differences  between  the  ability  to  handle 
concrete  aud  abstract  examples. 
6.  Accomplishments: 

(a)  Calligraphy:  Material  presented.    Knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  and 

their  differences.  Aptitude  for  copying.  Characteristics  of  writing 
(direction,  strength,  spacing,  relative  size  of  letters,  regularity  of 
letters,    etc.). 

(b)  Drawing:  Net  line  drawing   (straight  and  curved  lines),  stlgmographic 

drawing  (different  distances  of  points),  free-hand  drawing.  Under- 
standing and  copying  different  directions  and  sizes,  singly  and  in 
groups  (figures).  Manner  of  performance:  Mechanical  or  after  re- 
flection, more  or  less  Independent,  light  or  heavy  hand,  eye  measure- 
ment, accuracy,  neatness.  Imagination  and  taste  In  the  matter  of 
forms  and  colors. 

(c)  Singing:  Hearing,  voice,  sense  of  time,  musical  memory;  si>ecUil  prefer- 

ence for  music,  singing,  certain  sougs.  etc. 

(d)  Gymnastics :  Strength,  endurance,  nimbleness  aud  wense  of  rhythm  in 

executing  the  movements.  Behavior  during  gymnastic  and  popular 
games  (sociability,  defects  of  character,  imaglnatitm). 

(e)  Handwork;  Kind  of  activity.    Cleverness  In  nny  special  line.    Special 

Interest  In  some  one  kind  of  activity.     MettioA  a-Vii  ^astoaw  -at  t-uw^^ 
tlon  and  degree  of  skill  acqulreO. 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of  writing  required  which  terrifies 
one;  the  teacher  who  has  any  special  interest  in  the  finer  shades  of 
the  child's  development  feels  it  a  burden  to  have  to  answer  definite 
printed  questions.  Let  the  scheme  for  a  description  of  a  pupil,  there- 
fore, be  neither  too  comprehenKive  nor  ity  questions  too  finely  drawn. 
It  happens  that  not  every  auxiliary  school  teacher  can  be  in  a  position 
to  propose  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  form.  Triiper  therefore 
properly  urged  the  joint  action  of  many  coworkers  interested  in  the 
■  subject  ( Kinder fehler,  1897,  5-6) ;  and  if  this  cooperation  led  to 
nothing  else  than  the  gaining  of  some  conunon  points  of  ^w  from 
which  to  work  out  a  suitable  scheme,  this  would  be  a  great  gain. 
Unfortunately  Triiper's  plea  was  without  effect.  Few  works  have 
appeared  since  then,  and  of  none  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  they 
help  toward  unity.  Perhaps  Lay's  "individuality  list"  may  serve 
as  8  starting  point  In  his  Experimental  Didactics,  Lay  works  out 
his  list  from  the  following  points  of  view : 

A.  Condltlous  and  fuDctloas : 

I.  Inherltnnce. 
II,  Environment— 

(a)  Family— 

1.  Nourlaliiuent  (uilBtakes,  alcoliotlsm). 

2.  Illnesses. 

3.  Amount  or  sleep  (its  depth,  room,  bedfellows). 

4.  Play  and  recreation  (kind,  time,  work  outside  ot  scliool. 
private  lessons), 

5.  Bringing  up   (parents'  view  of  life,  mlHtukes,  examples). 

(b)  Fellow- men — 

1.  Friendships  and  playmates. 

2.  Pubile  life  (street,  rcllgloas  and  poMtlciil  eompunlonshlp). 

(c)  Nature — 

Natural  surroundings  (of  the  home,  of  place  of  residence). 
III.  Correlations  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism — 

(a)  Physli-al  and  paycLical  energy. 

(b)  ExhauBtibllity. 
(c>  TalcDtH. 

(d)  Traits  of  cbarnoter. 

B.  Pbyslcal  qualities: 

General,  constitution,  size,  weigbt.  abnormalities,  diseases, 

C.  Mental  qualities; 

I.  Sensory :  Type  of  observation. 
H.  Associative;  Attention,  memory.  Interest. 
III.  Motor;  Movements,  dexterity,  actions. 

While  previous  proposals  dealt  with  details,  Lay's  plan  rises  to 
a  certain  generality  as  a  logical  structure.  Direct  reference  to  the 
departments  of  study  is  wanting  to  it.  This  apparent  defect  is  to 
be  greeted  as  an  advance.  In  Halle  it  is  just  the  necessity  of  entering 
up  in  the  register  every  half-year  a  concise  critici.^^m  of  the  work 
in  each  subject  which  showed  the  inadequacy  of  that  method.  For 
example,  What  can  tlie  teacher  say  regarding  progress  in  religious 
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instruction?  Is  he  to  look  over  the  work  covered  and  then  write: 
"N.  N.  has  learned  well  or  poorly  &  niiniber  of  bibliciil  stories, 
parts  of  the  catechism,  verses  of  songs,  and  maxims!"  Or  is  he 
rather  to  emphasize  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter? 
Or,  finally,  could  n  measure  be  applied  to  the  increasing  harmony 
between  the  childish  deeds  and  the  religious  and  moral  impera- 
tives? I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  is 
not  at  all  qualified  to  indicate  exactly  progress  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  religion.  In  examining  other  branches  of  study  one  will 
come  upon  similar  difficulties,  and  straightway  speak  of  the  trouble 
in  making  these  reports  in  the  auxiliary  school. 

Although  Lay  does  help  the  teacher  out  of  this  trouble,  still  many 
other  difficulties  remain  unsolved  by  his  plan.  If  only  every  teacher 
who  fills  out  this  "personality  list"  possessed  all  the  psychological 
insight  which  the  composer  of  the  questions  presupposes!  Besides 
this,  the  many-sidedness  and  breadth  of  the  points  of  view  may 
cause  the  old  scruple  to  rise  that  more  writing  is  required  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  But  perhaps  Lay's  plan  can  be  simplified  and 
so  made  more  practicable.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
an  attempt  at  simplification  will  result  only  in  abbreviating  the 
logical  structure  and  not  in  building  it  up  anew.  Still,  if  an  attempt 
is  made  later  it  may  at  least  incite  others  to  continue  the  critical 
work.  Perhaps  at  one  of  the  future  meetings  of  our  auxiliaiy  scliool 
association  this  important  question,  so  vitally  connected  with  the 
good  of  the  auxiliary  school,  will  be  taken  up  and  made  the  subject  of 
general  consideration. 

To  begin  with,  the  whole  field  included  under  Lay's  title  of 
"physical  qualities"  may  be  taken  away  from  the  teacher  and  given 
to  the  school  physician.  The  health  record,  as  illustrated  above,  can 
at  any  time  be  consulted  by  the  principal  or  teachers  of  the  auxiliary 
school,  so  that  the  necessity  of  an  isolated  entry  by  the  physician  is 
excluded.  So  there  remain  only  three  main  divisions  for  the  teacher, 
the  first  of  which,  "inheritance,"  is  to  be  treated  summarily.  The 
other  two  are  to  be  treated  under  the  following  heads :  Environment 
(family  and  home) :  1,  vocation;  2,  food;  3,  number  of  children;  4, 
illnesses;  5,  parents'  views  of  life;  G,  recreation,  work,  and  associa- 
tions. Inheritance  in  sensory  and  motor  fields:  1,  physical  and  men- 
tal powers  of  resistance;  2,  power  of  observation;  3,  attention,  mem- 
ory, special  interests;  4,  movements,  skill,  actions,  speech;  5,  traits  of 
character. 

It  might  I>c  of  interest  to  look  again  at  the  two  pictures  of  pupils, 
which  we  already  know,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lay's  proposals. 
In  the  broader  framework,  Agnes  S.  woidd  appear  as  follows: 

T.  A.  S.,  born  December  24,  1895,  has  evidently  inherited  the 
effects  of  alcoholism. 
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II,  Her  fath«?r  worked  at  odd  jobs,  and  died  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  The  mother,  not  of  irreproachable  reputation,  married 
ugain,  and  tliis  time  an  iron  turner,  wlio  had  often  twen  punished  for 
drunkenness.  At  present  she  lives  separated  from  him.  The  food  in 
the  family  has  alwaj's  been  insufficient.  The  earnings  do  not  yet 
permit  any  improvement.  Of  the  five  children  born  of  the  first 
marriage,  three  died  young,  of  convulsions.  The  others  suffered  from 
all  the  usual  children's  diseases.  The  molher,  though  not  yet  more 
than  40  years  old,  has  been  delicate  since  the  hiith  of  the  last  child. 
There  is  only  one  narrow  sleeping  room  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
family.  For  the  two  girls  there  is  only  one  couch,  which  is  far  from 
being  clean.  Agnes  gnashes  her  teeth  in  her  sle<?p,  and  is  very  rest- 
less. During  the  whole  time  she  is  free  from  school  she  wanders 
about  the  streets  with  her  sister;  they  are  not  required  to  work.  The 
mother  is  not  a  model  of  industry  or  true  motherhood.  On  tlie  one 
side  of  her  scale  of  educational  means  stand  hard  words  and  blows; 
on  the  other,  pampering  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  mother  love. 
Agnes  joins  her  playmates  on  the  street  or  in  the  yard  for  a  little 
while;  then  she  dreams  by  herself.  Sometimes  she  embraces  her 
comrades;  again,  she  causes  them  to  cry  out  by  her  scratching  and 
biting. 

III.  As  a  result  of  insufficient  nourishment,  she  is  physically  in- 
capable of  resisting  disease.  AA'e  can  only  speak  of  her  perseverance 
in  mental  lines  when  we  mean  her  fixed  tendency  to  do  whatever  is 
forbidden  or  unseemly.  Beyond  this,  Agnes  is  easily  tired  out;  sho 
falls  asleep  during  class  instruction.  Any  development  of  talent  is 
impossible,  since  she  can  not  follow  a  train  of  thought  or  stick  to  one 
idea.  At  one  time  she  is  satisfied  with  her  surroundings;  at  another, 
she  is  quarrelsome  and  peevish.  On  the  slightest  provocation  her 
laughter  changes  to  tears ;  she  even  laughs  or  cries  sometimes  without 
any  apparent  reason.  She  seems  quite  unreceptive  of  any  educative 
influence,  and  has  no  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  size,  Agnes  is  below  the  average  of  children  of  her  age.  In  re- 
gard to  general  constitution,  she  belongs  to  Ihe  middle  group.  Size, 
chest  measure,  and  weight  do  not  reach  the  average.  She  has  a  promi- 
nent abdomen  and  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine;  her  walk  is  un- 
steady, awkward,  and  waddling.  She  squints  with  her  left  eye; 
otherwise  eyes  and  ears  are  normal.  She  always  keeps  her  mouth 
open  in  breathing;  her  palate  is  very  convex.  Her  teeth  are  irregu- 
lar. .Vlthough  no  irregularity  is  found  in  the  passages  of  the  nose, 
her  speech  is  very  defective. 

It  has  been  learned  from  the  court  records  that  an  assault  was 
attempted  upon  her. 

She  receives  impressions  from  the  outer  world  only  imperfectly. 
This  defect  does  not  arise  from  faulty  sense  organs,  but  is  a  result 
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of  mental  restlessness.  This  restlessness  causes  an  inattention  and'  a 
transiency  of  ideas,  whidi  make  continuous  concentration  upon  an 
object  or  an  occurrence  impossible.  Even  if  she  seems  to  try  to  be 
attentive  in  the  classes  she  is  soon  distracted.  Any  soimd,  a  sun- 
beam, etc.,  throws  the  child  into  a  new  train  of  thought.  Therefore, 
her  memory  for  words,  relations  of  time  and  space,  colors,  and  tones 
is  exceptionally  weak.  Not  less  faulty  ig  her  ability  to  talk.  Her 
interests  are  all  those  of  the  passing  moment;  permanent  interests 
have  no  place  in  her  life.  Characteristic  of  such  a  person  is  her 
mobility ;  she  can  keep  her  limbs  quiet  only  a  very  short  time.  It 
seems  as  if  the  physical  restlessness  must  correspond  to  the  mental. 
Manual  skill  is  not  shown,  either  in  feminine  occupations  or  in  model- 
ing or  working  with  paper.  This  want  of  perseverance  always  se- 
verely tries  the  patience  of  the  instructor. 

According  to  Lay's  shortened  plan,  another  picture  would  take 
the  following  form : 

I.  Inheritance :  Otto  B.,  bom  1892 ;  has  evidently  inherited  tuber- 
culosis. 

II.  Environment:  The  father,  a  laborer  at  odd  jobs,  died  of  con- 
simiption.  The  mother  goes  out  washing  every  day  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  evening.  She  has  had  13  children,  2  of  whom  died 
of  convulsions  while  teething,  1  from  premature  birth,  and  a  fourth 
died  young,  owing  to  a  full.  Otto  is  the  ninth  child  of  the  family. 
All  the  births  were  hard.  Besides  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  father. 
there  were  many  children's  diseases  in  the  family.'  The  parents 
have  no  idea  of  the  duty  of  e'dncating  their  children.  Otto  never 
knew  the  joys  of  family  life.  Wlien  with  his  playmates  he  is  amiable 
just  so  long  as  he  can  play  the  part  of  leader.  If  he  thinks  he  is 
getting  the  worst  of  it  he  avenges  himself  on  those  who  seem  to  bi; 
gaining  the  advantage  over  him.  He  is  fond  of  doing  mischief, 
catching  on  street  cars,  and  now  and  again  he  steals  fruit  from  the 
stands.  Since  his  mother  lives  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  wan- 
ders about  a  great  deal. 

III.  Inheritance  in  sensory  and  motor  fields :  Through  being  out  of 
doors  a  great  deal  Otto  has  become  very  strong,  and  can  walk  the  long 
distance  to  and  from  school  without  showing  noticeable  signs  of 
fatigue.  But  in  the  mental  field  it  is  different.  Many  days  his  inner 
life  seems  to  be  quite  extinguished.  Wliat  he  must  have  known  and 
what  must  have  interested  him  does  not  exist  for  him  at  all  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Then,  however,  his  latent  mind  awakens  and  he  ap- 
pears again  as  a  bright  scholar.  He  can  extend  his  field  of  observa- 
tion very  quickly.  As  a  real  street  urchin  he  observes  closely  every 
occurrence  on  the  street  which  interests  him  at  all.  Already  he 
knows,  too,  the  value  of  money.  He  prefers  to  spend  his  spare  mo- 
ments earning  money  by   performing  little  setNX'a^..   "Wxt  =R,MietSa. 
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commandment  is  especially  hard  for  him  to  keep.  He  is  agile  at  run- 
ning and  climbing.  His  s|>eech  is  not  normal.  In  the  fii-st  place,  lie 
pays  little  attention  to  the  proper  formation  of  sounds:  and  sometimes 
stammers.  Again,  he  leaves  out  words  here  and  there  or  puts  them 
in  their  wrong  place.s  in  the  sentence.  At  heart  Otto  is  a  kind,  good- 
natured  little  fellow.  Punishments,  however,  make  him  sullen  and 
defiant.  He  is  most  of  all  affected  if  his  school  companions  show 
malicious  pleasure  at  his  punishments.  In  these  cases  he  acts 
impulsively. 

His  physical  constitution  may,  in  general,  t>e  called  good.  In  size, 
chefit  measure.,  and  weight  he  is  aboi'e  the  average.  In  chest,  ubdo- 
men,  spine,  and  the  api>earance  of  the  skin  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  be  noticed.  His  eyes  are  astigmatic.  The  oculist  ordered  glasses 
for  him,  and  these  very  materially  improved  his  sight.  His  ears  are 
normal.    He  is  a  mouth  breather,  and  speaks  hoarsely  and  slovenly. 

Otto  B.  belongs  to  tliose  types  who  know  liow  to  enrich  their  inner 
life  from  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world.  As  long  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  is  concrete,  he  is  attentive;  but  lessons  com- 
mitted to  memory  he  can  not  be  trusted  to  recollect.  His  defective 
speech  can  not,  indeed,  give  him  the  necessary  help.  Special  inter- 
ests or  abilities  which  might  give  hints  as  to  a  future  vocation  have 
not  yet  appeared.  His  activity,  which  is  often  uncontrollable,  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the  muscles.  In  his  con- 
duct he  is  in  danger  of  going  wrong  just  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  he 
is  not  watched. 

Even  in  this  short  characterization  tliere  may  be  many  a  super- 
Suous  remark;  on  the  other  hand,  this  or  that  characterisrtic  point 
may  be  missing.  It  is  very  hard  to  draw  successfully  a  pupil's  pic- 
ture, harder  perhaps  than  to  show  in  his  proper  colors  the  external 
man.  Therefore  repealed  consultation  in  professional  circles  is  very 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  work.  And  how  important  this 
matter  is!  Think,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  auxiliary  school  teacher! 
Since  he  has  this  advantage  over  the  teacher  of  the  regular  school, 
that  he  is  educator  first  of  all,  and  only  after  that  instructor,  so  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  basis  for  his  educative  measures  by  means 
of  the  personal  record  must  be  very  welcome.  That  he  can  now  lay 
this  foundation  himself,  increases  its  value  for  him.  Further,  every 
stage  of  the  building  from  this  foundation  is  a  test  of  its  accuracy. 
Of  course  this  kind  of  guaranty  must  not  lead  him  to  the  conviction 
that,  since  some  of  the  premises  are  correct,  divers  conclusions  can  in 
all  cases  be  taken  for  granted.  And  yet  by  constant  observation  and 
consideration,  and  by  carefully  adding  and  taking  away  little  points, 
a  picture  can  be  formed  which  justifies  the  teacher  in  lii^  medico- 
Ijedagogical  treatment  of  the  child.  And  this  justification  secures 
an  ease  of  mind  which  raises  him  in  his  work  far  above  manv  who  call 
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themselves  teachers.  It  gives  him  that  pleasure,  too,  which  is  always 
found  in  scientific  research,  for  every  successful  pupil  characteriza- 
tion serves  in  its  sniall  way  the  great  purpose  which  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  man  has  set  up. 

But  it  would  be  only  pampering  the  vanity  of  the  auxiliary  school 
teacher  to  say  that  the  highest  value  of  the  personal  record  was  to  be 
found  on  this  side.  All  auxiliary  school  work  is  first  and  foremost 
to  serve  the  pupils.  By  ail  this  tedious  work  the  teacher  should  first 
become  really  acquainted  with  his  pupils,  in  order  that  he  may  then 
properly  judge  and  treat  them.  This  aim  is  essential  for  any 
teacher  who  has  to  infiuence  a  pupil.  However,  it  is  also  important 
for  any  other  person  who  has  occasion  to  work  with  the  child  in  the 
school.  They  all  tjike  up  the  work  of  others,  continue  the  observa- 
tions, and  test  and  complete  them,  so  that  finally  at  the  end  of  the 
school  period  a  fairly  complete  picture  has  been  made. 

But  it  is  not  alone  during  the  school  period  that  the  auxiliary 
school  pupil  is  to  he  judged  and  treated  properly.  His  whole  life 
long  he  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  others. 
Therefore  at  the  end  of  his  school  career,  as  occasion  requires,  em- 
ployers and  military  and  court  authorities  are  to  be  informed  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  record.  Unfortunately  these  people  are 
still  very  ignorant  of  the  use  of  this  record.  They  all  wish,  more 
or  less,  to  have  numbers,  which  seem  to  be  no  source  of  trouble  to 
them,  as  a  summary  of  the  acquirements  of  the  school  work,  while 
the  more  elaborate  verbal  picture  of  ihu  jjiipil  causes  them  to  first 
form  a  judgment,  and  therefore  seems  troublesome.  If  all  would 
agree  to  send  half-yearly  reports  to  the  parents  of  auxiliary  school 
pupils,  as  is  done  at  I'lauen,"  in  order  to  keep  before  them  that  which 
is  characteristic  of  their  children,  employers  and  military  and  court 
authorities  would  gradually  have  to  learn  to  make  use  of  these  per- 
sonal records  in  forming  judgments.  To  make  it  .simpler,  the  aux- 
iliary school  teacher  or  principal  can  make  out  an  extract  which 
presents  briefly  the  points  desired  for  each  particular  case.    Thus  a 

"Half-yearly  stalcmeiit  tu  tmrciitH. 

[CerUflcnIc  In  words  and  sd  Mpresulon  lo  Ibf  [inrenta  of  Ilic'  ti^aeher'ii  wlnlies.) 

Name  of  pupil; ,     C'lasa 

Conduct  and  Industry; 

Mental  progress: 

AbBences;     ExcUBed, tinexcuBed. 

AusUlarr  scbool   (slx-smd^.  n'gular  folh  scbool)  at  Plauen  I.  V.,  Michael  mils, 
19-- 

,  Teiieher. 

(BlgnatDre  or  fntber  ur  guardian.) 
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statement  would  have  to  be.  made  out  for  an  employer  (of  a  servant, 
etc.)  different  from  tliat  for  a  master  (of  an  apprentice).  The  mili- 
tary authorilies  lay  stress  on  different  points  from  the  courts.  But 
what  has  Iwen  su  carefully  worked  out  must  find  appreciation  in 
the  quarter  where  appreciation  is  due.  Unfortunately  there  are  still 
plenty  of  examples  to  show  how  little  the  humane,  yet  real,  work  of 
the  auxiliary  school  is  appreciated.  Wlien  people  more  generally 
know  what  pains  the  auxiliary  school  workers  take  to  get  clear,  ob- 
jective pictures,  and  when  the  practical  value  of  this  careful  work 
is  seen,  then  the  time  will  have  come  when  a  proper  value  will  be 
placed  on  individual  characterizations.  Many  a  bitter  experience, 
many  eerious  results  of  disregarding  what  the  auxiliary  school  could 
foretell,  will  point  directly  to  the  value  of  its  work.  Elsewhere  we 
shall  show  more  fully  what  an  important  place  the  auxiliary  school, 
especially  in  coimection  with  these  pupil  pictures,  has  to  fill  as  a 
social  organization. 


VII.— THE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  auxiliary  school  is  the  newest  of  all  kinds  of  school  in 
any  town,  and  always  requires  less  space  than  the  regular  school,  peti- 
ple  are  not  at  all  worried  when  it  is  given  only  indifferent  accom- 
modations. Generally  it  is  established  in  connection  with  a  folk 
school  and  given  rooms  which  are  not  needed  by  it.  It  must  find  a 
place  as  best  it  can. 

Poor  quarters,  however,  do  not  always  mean  that  the  city  authori- 
ties wish  to  put  the  school  in  a  Cinderella  position.  They  really 
can  not  act  otherwise.  Finances  in  large  cities  are  rigorously  admin- 
istered, and  the  ideal  conditions  for  a  school  organization  which  ia 
still  only  in  the  stage  of  development,  as  is  the  auxiliary  school  at 
present,  cjin  not  so  easily  be  secured,  and  yet  they  must  be  striven 
after.  "What,  then,  would  be  suitable  quarters  for  an  auxiliary 
school?    How  could  it  be  best  fitted  up? 

The  situation  of  auxiliary  school  classes  in  a  district  is  governed 
mainly  by  the  size  of  the  district  and  the  location  of  those  parts 
where  the  workingmen  live.  A  smaller  community  will  probably 
found  its  first  and  perhaps  only  permanent  special  class  in  or  near 
the  folk  schoolhouse.  When  the  district  is  quite  large,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  two  classe.s  or  groups  of  classes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  dis- 
trict, fio  that  the  children  may  not  have  to  come  too  far  to  school. 
For  the  sake  of  the  school  government,  however,  it  will  l)e  desirable 
that  a  number  of  classes  should  be  built  up  into  a  whole  school  before 
other  combinations  of  classes  are  planned.  There  may  be,  however, 
two  auxiliary  schools  in  a  town  under  separate  management;  the 
nuijiher  of  pupils,  of  coui-se,  determines  the  kind  of  organization. 
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I  If,  however,  the  specia.1  classes  would  fill  a  whole  schoolhonse,  tin- 

f  city  authorities  would  have  to  decide  to  erect  a  special  building  for 
the  auxiliary  school.  If  those  who  own  the  land  do  not  demand  too 
much  for  it,  a  favorable  location  can  be  selected.  The  best  situation 
is  near  the  homes  of  the  working  people  and  at  the  same  time  near 
some  gardens.  Besides  (he  school  building,  a  gymnasium  should  be 
erected  on  thb  piece  of  land  and  these  buildings  should  border  on 
playgrounds  and  a  school  garden. 

The  auxiliary  school  building,  provided  with  living  rooms  for  the 
school  principal  and  the  janitor,  should  be  a  model  institution  as  far 
as  hygienic  conditions  are  concerned.  The  heating,  ventilating,  and 
latrines  should  be  according  to  the  best  approved  systems.  The  floors 
of  the  halls  and  rooms  should  be  covered  with  linoleum,  and  the 
class  rooms,  especially  for  the  younger  pupils,  are  best  if  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  with  suitable  seating  accommoda- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  well-lighted  cla.ss  rooms  the  school  should  have  a 
bathroom,  an  infirmary,  and  a  workshop.  In  connection  with  the 
bathroom  there  should  be  dressing  rooms.  Enough  showers  should 
be  supplied  so  that  all  the  boys  or  all  the  girls  may  bathe  at  once. 
The  floor  of  the  bathroom  should  l>e  wanned  and  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  slipping. 

The  room  for  the  infirmary  must  be  large  enough  to  be  used  for 
vaccinations  and  all  examinations  of  the  pupils.  From  time  to  time 
those  needing  special  attention  or  those  who  have  fallen  in  a  faint 
or  epileptics  may  be  brought  here.  For  this  purpose  mattresses 
should  be  provided.  A  medicine  cabinet  should  contain  all  kinds  of 
bandages,  restoratives,  and  antiseptics  ready  for  use.  All  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  doctor's  examination  of  the  pupils  should  be 
kept  here,  too. 

The  workshops  should  be  fitted  up  for  modeling  and  for  paper 
and  wood  work.  For  these  purposes  tables  and  stools  should  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  che-sts  for  the  material,  for  tools,  and  for  overalls, 
aprons,  etc  A  joiner's  bench  and  a  turning  lathe  should  also  be 
included  in  the  equipment. 

It  is  well  to  connect  the  gymnasium  with  the  school  by  means  of 
a  corridor,  so  that  the  children  can  take  their  walks  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  In  the  gymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  schoolhouse  itself, 
many  wall  mottoes  and  pictures  should  be  hung  up,  in  order  to  make 
the  time  spent  in  the  school  as  pleasant  and  stimulating  as  possible. 
The  same  apparatus  can  not  be  used  in  this  gymnasium  as  in  a  regu- 
lar school  gymnasium.  Here  it  is  a  case  of  hygienic  gymnastics  and 
requires  special  apparatus.  As  an  aid  to  exercises  done  together  a 
musical  instrument  should  Iw  provided.  The  auxiliary  school  must 
have  a  playground  and  a  school  garden  at  vte  dva^isisX,,  Vft».    ^'Ko.^i. 
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piles  make  good  play  t-eiiters,  and  garden  beds  offer  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  care  and  culture  of  useful  and  decorative  plants. 
Finally  aquaria,  caterpillar  collections,  and  terraria  may  be  placed 
on  the  window  sills  in  order  to  leadi  the  pupils  how  to  care  for 
animals. 


VIII.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  AN  AUXILIARY 
SCHOOL,  AND  THE  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CLASS. 

After  thus  giving  tlie  main  requirements  for  an  ideal  schoolhou&e, 
the  next  question  to  be  answered  is:  How  are  the  pupils  to  be  classi- 
fied? Whoever  has  watched  the  development  of  an  auxiliary  school 
in  one  of  the  larger  cities  will  realize  how  long  a  time  is  needed 
before  the  weakly  endowed  pupils  can  be  separated  into  several 
classes.  Hence  every  incipient  auxiliary  school  must  have  only  one 
clasy  for  a  number  of  years.  In  this  case  the  teacher  will  have  to 
group  them  in  some  way,  but  even  with  hard  work  will  seem  to  accom- 
plish very  little.  For  in  order  that  this  new  special  organization  may 
become  a  part  of  the  city  school  system  and  be  shown  to  be  highly 
necessary,  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  must  receive  all  those  pupils 
whom  the  ptiblic  school  can  and  nmst  discard. 

Everywhere  the  problem  has  to  be  solved  as  to  what  pupils  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  auxiliary  school.  In  Halle  this  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  organization  progressed  quite  slowly,  and  we  may 
assume  that  in  other  places  there  will  be  the  same  dilEculty.  Grad- 
ually and  carefully  the  pupils  are  sifted  out,  and  so  the  picture 
changes.  When  the  city  administration  is  once  convinced  that  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  pronounced  weakness 
of  mind  nor  very  marked  signs  of  abnormal  development  before  a 
pupil  can  be  admitted  to  the  auxiliary  school,  then  the  meshes  of  the 
sieve  gradually  become  larger,  and  the  expansion  of  a  special  class 
into  an  auxiliary  school  comes  about  as  a  necessary  and  natural 
result.  Even  here  one  must  make  haste  slowly.  Possibly  this  period 
of  development  is  shorter  nowadays,  and  the  desired  goal  is  reached 
more  quickly.  But  everywhere  we  must  begin  with  the  auxiliary 
school  of  a  single  class.  How  many  pupils,  however,  would  it  be 
proper  to  put  in  a  class,  and  how  many  classes  should  there  be  in  b 
fully  developed  auxiliary  school? 

Since  each  class  of  an  auxiliary  school  makes  up  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  city  community,  it  is  hard  for  jieople  to  come  to 
see  that  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  can  really  gain  benefit  from  the 
school  work  only  if  they  arc  placed  in  very  small  classes.  The  Prus- 
^an  minister  of  education  in  his  publication  of  June  16,  1894  (men- 
tioned in  Chapter  I),  recommends  that  city  communities  should 
never  allow  the  number  of  pupils  iji  un  auxiliary  class  to  exceed 
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25.  His  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  iiot  to  frighten  the  cities  away 
from  thuir  praiseworthy  efforts  to  help  on  the  auxiliary  school  sys- 
tem. Behind  his  statement  lie  financial  considerations;  were  it  not 
for  these  he  certainly  would  have  lowered  the  number  very  materially. 

This  ministerial  pronouncement  has  unfortunately  been  taken  as 
an  official  norm  in  many  a  community,  and  they  like  to  stick  to  the 
number  25.  If,  however,  the  teacher  wishes  to  give  individual 
instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  must  be  less  than  25. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  lower  clas-ses;  there  not  more  than 
15  pupils  should  really  be  taught  together.  There  are  already  some 
cities  which  de^'Iare  this  size  of  class  proper  and  have  introduced 
it  into,  their  schools.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  other  cities  would 
follow  their  example,  until  finally  it  would  be  the  rule  everywhere 
that  not  more  than  1.5  pupils  were  found  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
au.xiliary  school,  20  in  the  intermediate,  and  25  in  the  higher. 

Iii  this  statement  the  membership  of  the  auxiliary  school  has  been 
implied.  This  is  largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the  place.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  say  that  the  size  of  the  place  abso- 
lutely determines  the  number  of  pupils.  Approximate  statistics  show 
that  on  an  average  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  city 
is  made  up  of  weak-minded  children.  In  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
then,  there  would  be  600  pupils  for  an  auxiliary  school.  Fortunately 
this  estimate  does  not  always  hold  good;  out  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
Halle  has  only  admitted  210  to  225  cliildren  to  its  auxiliary  school; 
Mannheim,  a  city  of  almost  the  same  size,  cared  for  only  67  auxiliary 
school  pupils  in  the  year  1903-4."  So  size  alone  can  not  determine  the 
number  of  pupils  in  an  auxiliary  school.  Other  factors  play  a  part, 
too. 

But  the  conditions  in  Mannheim  can  not  I)e  taken  as  decisive  here, 
becaiise,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  their  admission  procedure  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Halle.  A  glance  at  Wintermann's  Survey  of  Ger- 
man Auxiliary  Schools  and  Auxiliary  Classes  (published  in  1903) 
would  give  us  more  definite  information.  The  industrial  towns,  as 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Barmen,  Bnmswick,  Chemnitz,  Cologne,  DOssel- 
dorf,  Elberfeld,  and  many  others,  send  more  pupils  to  the  auxiliary 
school  than  other  cities  whose  population  is  not  made  up  largely  of 
workmen.  Thus  the  kind  of  inhabitants  and  their  vocations  and 
manner  of  life  have  more  influence  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  an 
auxiliary  school  than  the  size  of  the  city. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  a  city  there  are  100  or  more  pupils  to  be  edu- 
cated in  an  auxiliary  school.     How  should  the  organization  of  the 

■  In  the  I'urrpnt  year  ahout  99  chlldrpD  attend  tbe  Jfaiiuhelni  auxiliary  echool. 
ThU  Is  about  «.(!  per  cent  of  the  total  Domber  of  school  cUlldren.    There  are  six 
8  la  tbe  Huxlllarr  school. 
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Hcliool  proceed?  Though  there  will  be  all  possible  variations  in  the 
answer  to  this  question,  one  thing  may  be  taken  as  generally  recog- 
nized and  agreed  fo,  namely,  the  weakest  children  who  have  not  yet 
been  to  sch(H)l  must  first  be  brought  together  and  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary grade  formed.  This  preparatory  grade  can  be  in  one  or  two 
classes.  In  this  division  children  will  first  be  made  ready  for  school 
work  and  taught  to  talk  properly.  What  form  the_  further  establish- 
ment of  the  auxiliary  school  must  take  depends  not  alone  on  the 
pupils,  but  also  upon  the  room,  accommodations,  etc.,  at  their  disposal. 
In  one  city,  three  further  stages  are  added  to  the  preliminary  one;  in 
another,  four,  or  even  six.  In  stUl  other  places  there  is  a  tendency  lo 
e.stahlish  a  class  for  every  school  year,  as  is  done  in  the  regular  school. 
But  eight  classes  could  really  not  be  formed  in  the  auxiliary  school, 
for  many  children  have  lost  one  or  two  years  in  fruitless  attendance 
on  the  folk  school.  Besides,  only  few  children  go  through  all  tho 
classes  of  an  auxiliary  school.  But  the  auxiliary  school  should  have 
as  many  divisions  as  possible,  and  no  class  should  have  more  than 
two  sections. 

The  question  of  organization  demands  consideration  from  two 
points  of  view,  namely,  consideration  of  the  religion  and  of  the  sex 
of  the  auxiliary  school  pupils.  Fortunately,  there  have  as  yet  been 
no  quarrels  in  the  auxiliary  school  over  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  religious  belief  among  the  pupils.  Action  springing  from 
love  for  mankind  in  general  is  bound  to  no  dogma.  Consequently 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  divide  the  children  according  to  their 
beliefs.  Whenever  parents  or  the  clergy  of  a  city  desire  to  have  the 
denominational  feature  preserved  in  the  instruction,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  child  in  question  must  be  left  to  his  denominational 
preceptors,  as  in  the  regular  school.  Experience,  however,  has  taught 
that  very  seldom  or  never  do  parents  or  clergy  insist  on  this  right. 
Especially  if  the  religious  instruction  avoids  all  dogmas  (and  this 
is  very  necessary  in  the  auxiliary  school),  the  evangelical  and  the 
Catholic  child  can  attend  the  classes  in  religion  together  without 
friction  until  they  reach  the  age  of  confirmation. 

Just  as  little  as  religious  faith  can  the  sex  of  the  pupils  make  de- 
mands upon  the  school  organization.  ^Vhether  it  has  been  from 
economical  or  pedagogical  considerations,  coeducation  in  the  auxil- 
iary school  has  beeen  regarded  as  essential  and  helpful  from  the  very 
first.  Here,  then,  the  problem  of  coeducation  has  been  quickly  solved, 
and  no  one  has  yel  found  moral  or  other  dangers  for  those  boys  and 
girls  who  are  taught  together. 
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IX.— THE  DAILY  PROGRiVMME. 


Even  in  the  regular  school  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  plan  a  schedule 
of  exercises  wliich  fulfills  the  demands  of  hygiene  and  at  the  same 
time  answers  the  purposes  of  the  school.  With  the  very  best  inten- 
fill  not  always  be  possible  to  absolutely  subordinate  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Besides,  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  physicians  and 
school  people  who  are  working  in  this  field,  there  is  still  little  agree- 
ment when  it  roniea  to  answering  the  following  questions:  What 
studies  evidently  tire  the  pupil  most,  and  what  are  sure  methods  of 
recognizing  and  determining  the  intensity  of  fatigue?  Names  like 
Kraepelin,  Ebbinghaus,  Lobsien,  and  Baur,  who  have  made  work  and 
fatigue  in  general  the  subject  of  their  research;  Erismaun,  Burger- 
stein,  and  Schiller,  who  have  included  the  division  and  length  of 
recesses  in  their  sphere  of  work,  as  well  as  the  order  of  lessons — these 
names  can  serve  as  proof  of  this.  But  it  is  assume^l  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  weak-minded  children  show  fatigue  and  exhaustion  sooner 
than  normal  children.  There  has  been  therefore  little  accurate  re- 
search in  regard  to  auxiliary  st^hool  pupils. 

The  lesson  periods  in  the  auxiliary  school  are  of  course  shorter  than 
those  in  a  regidar  school.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  only  half  an  hour 
is  given  to  each  lesson.  Further,  the  arrangement  of  subjects  has 
been  carefully  considered;  difficult  studies  should  alternate  with 
easier  ones.  So  subjects  which  require  special  mental  effort  and  deal 
more  or  less  with  abstractions  should  not  follow  one  another.  As  a 
rule  these  are  separated  by  introducing  technical  work,  but  some 
kinds  of  technical  work,  too,  are  specially  tiring  for  auxiliary  school 
pupils;  consequently,  great  care  must  be  used  in  making  a  choice. 
If  general  principles  can  be  set  up  at  all  to  guide  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  progninmie  the  following  may  perhaps  be  of  service: 

1.  The  lessons  of  the  day  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
amount  of  mental  energy  of  the  pupil  required  for  each, 

2.  The  first  lessons  in  the  morning  should  not  always  make  the 
greatest  demands  upon  the  pupil. 

3.  If  one  subject  has  specially  stimulated  one  side  of  the  child 
nature,  the  following  should  waken  the  other  side,  which  up  to  this 
point  has  not  l)een  active. 

Beyond  these  few  general  rules  the  teacher  should  be  free  to 
change  the  daily  progranmie  in  accordance  with  his  discoveries  and 
experiences  in  the  class.  For  it  often  hapjiens  that  pupils  come  to 
school  half  asleep  and  are  then  quite  unfit  for  arithmetic  or  religious 
reflection;  a  walk  is  at  such  times  much  more  usefiU  than  forced  in- 
struction in  the  school. 

J465D— 07 0 
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In  auxiliary  school  literature  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  paint  is 
often  deemed  authoritative  in  determining  the  school  projrramine,  hs 
follows : 

4.  The  demand  is  made  that  in  all  classes  the  same  subjects  be 
taught  Hi  the  same  hours.  If,  then,  in  one  class  arithmetic  ia  assigned 
to  a  certain  hour,  arithmetic  must  he  written  down  in  the  programme 
for  the  same  hour  in  all  the  other  classes.  This  is  necessary,  they 
say,  on  account  of  the  j«culiar  abilities  of  the  children;  for  many  a 
pupil  can  read  but  poorly,  while  he  can  talk  quite  well.  Others  cafi 
advance  quite  normally  in  arithmetic,  while  lack  of  progress  in  speak- 
ing and  narrating  keeps  them  far  behind  their  fellow  pupils.  SbslI 
a  pupil,  so  they  argue,  be  kept  back  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  one 
subject,  when  he  can  accomplish  more  than  the  others,  perhaps,  in 
other  lines  of  work?  Rather  let  each  pupil  advance  in  every  sepa- 
rate study  according  to  his  si>ecinl  ability.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  the  auxiliary  school  classes  are  assembled  in  one  building 
and  that  the  programme  is  arranged  as  indicated,  the  pupil  can  go 
into  that  class  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  for  example,  which  corre- 
sponds to  his  knowledge  or  ability.  In  the  other  subjects  the  child 
remains  in  his  own  class  and  advances  there  with  bis  own  classmates. 

This  arrangement  may  have  the  advantage  that  individual  talents 
of  a  child  can  be  brought  to  a  certain  development,  that  it  can  cipher 
or  read  or  narrate  better  than  if  it  had  advanced  more  slowly  with  its 
classmates.  But  what  do  these  single  accomplishments  signify  when 
compared  with  his  backwardness  in  other  branches?  If  a  general 
advance  were  only  combined  with  this  other!  And  what  restless- 
ness would  come  into  the  school !  This  wandering  from  one  class  to 
another  induces  a  moving  about  without  restraint  which  tends  to 
make  the  school  unsettled  and  so  almost  excludes  any  permanent  edu- 
cative influence. 

5.  The  auxiliary  school  must,  further,  finish  with  its  lessons  in  the 
morning  and  avoid  afternoon  instruction.  This  demand,  which  has 
lately  been  so  strongly  urged  in  connection  with  the  regular  schools 
of  our  larger  cities,  has  especial  significance  for  the  auxiliary  school. 
The  auxiliary  school  pupils,  in  larger  cities  at  least,  have  as  a 
rule  a  long  way  to  go  from  home,  because  their  school  is  the  only  one 
in  the  place,  and  long  walks  to  school  are  recognizedly  a  burden 
under  which  delicate  children  very  evidently  suffer.  Anyone  who 
has  watched  the  children  of  the  auxiliary  school  on  their  way  to 
school  through  a  large  city  will  be  loath  to  require  this  of  them  twice 
a  day.  Of  course  it  can  not  always  be  helped  in  the  higher  classes. 
An  afternoon  will  have  to  be  added  if  32  lessons  a  week  are  to  be 
secured.  In  such  cases,  as  in  case  of  weak  and  delicate  pupils,  the 
school  directors  can  relieve  the  situation  to  some  extent.  They  may 
gain  the  consent  of  the  city  to  allow  those  auxiliarj'  school  pupils 
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who  are  evidently  kept  back  in  their  scliool  work  on  account  of  tlie 
long  walk  to  school  to  ride  on  the  street  cars  at  expense  of  the  city. 
6.  Finally,  intermissions  in  the  auxiliary  school's  daily  programme 
must  be  more  carefully  considered  than  for  the  regular  school.  Gen- 
erally these  recesses  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  long.  How- 
ever, the  main  thing  is  not  that  during  a  succession  of  live  le.ssons 
lengthy  and  frequent  pauses  be  made.  Still  more  important  is  it 
that  these  pauses  should  really  be  used  to  refresh  and  enliven  the 
weak  pupils.  They  should  breathe  pure  air  free  from  duh-t,  eat  their 
luncheon,  and  move  their  limbs  unrestrainedly  by  playing  together 
or  separately.  To  help  them  thus  enjoy  these  recesses,  the  teacher  in 
charge  must  always  be  on  the  watch.  Here  he  has  rich  opportunity 
to  make  important  observations  and  render  valuable  service  to  his 
coworkers. 
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For  the  public  school  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  answer  all  the  many 
questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  curriculum;  especially 
do  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  as  the  most 
important  problems  of  this  field,  demand  much  discussion  in  order  to 
reach  any  satisfactory  solution.  The  pedagogy  of  the  auxiliary 
school  can  claim  still  greater  difficulty.  The  great  differences  exist- 
ing among  the  pupils'  natures  give  rise  at  the  outset  to  the  question : 
Is  it  possible  to  have  a  course  of  study  for  tlie  auxiliary  school  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  so-called  average  intellect!  Of  course,  even 
if  we  can  not,  in  this  discussion,  reach  any  definite,  valid  conclusion 
regarding  particular  points,  we  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  plan 
of  work  even  if  it  be  only  in  broad  outline,  for  without  this  no  con- 
scious, and  so  no  successful,  work  can  be  accomplished. 

Formerly  it  was  mainly  public  school  teachers  who  attempted  to 
draw  up  courses  of  study;  their  work  betrayed  its  origin.  They  had 
generally  brought  with  them  from  the  public  school  a  love  of  the 
subject-matter  which  was  too  greatfor  the  auxiliary  school.  Natu- 
rally a  great  deal  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  public  school  can  not 
be  introduced  into  the  auxiliarj'  school.  So  they  simply  took  up  the 
scissors  and  cut  off  ii  piece  here  and  there— wherever  there  seemed 
too  much.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  worshipper  of  subject-matter  still 
demanded  his  sacrifice. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  when  teachers  from  institutions  giving 
instruction  in  hygiene  set  to  work  to  make  a  plan  they  are  sure  to 
fail,  because  they  wish  to  have  too  little  material.  Naturally  for- 
mation of  habit  seems  more  important  to  them  than  learning,  educa- 
tion more  valuable  than  mere  instruction;    and  yet  the  aws-^iWr^ 
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school  should,  6rst  of  all,  be  a  school  in  which  stress  £3  laid  upcu 
knowing  many  things,  even  if  within  narrow  limits.  So  the  auxil 
iary  school  curriculum  must  have  neither  too  much  nor  too  littj* 
material. 

But  how  much  material  should  it  demand!  No  one  will  require 
the  auxiliary  school  to  set  the  same  goal  for  itself  as  the  highest  elaa 
of  the  normal  or  regular  school — not  even  a  teacher  who  has  com- 
pletely fallen  prey  to  didactic  materialism. 

Then  let  iis  lower  our  demands  in  genera!  and  ask  only  that  the 
goal  of  the  middle  grade  of  a  folk  school  be  reached.  This  demand^ 
so  often  expressed,  has  much  in  its  favor.  It  emphasizes  at  the  start 
that  the  standard  is  to  be  kept  low.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  middle  grade  of  a  folk  school  does  not  attain  all 
those  several  goals  which  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  can  reach  who 
meets  with  some  little  success.  Let  one  only  think  of  the  realistic 
subjects  which  must  be  pursued  further  in  the  auxiliary  school  tlian 
in  the  middle  grade  of  a  folk  school.  Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  set,  even  in  the  most  general  way,  a  goal  for  auxiliary  school 
work.  To  make  any  progress  at  all  we  must  first  be  perfectly  clear 
as  to  the  answer  to  this  question:  What  is,  on  the  whole,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  auxiliary  school  ? 

The  auxiliary  school  is  an  independent  institution  of  education 
and  instruction.  It  aims  to  develop  in  its  pupils  a  standard  of  con- 
duct which  shall  not  differ  from  that  of  a  worthy  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  human  society.  To  this  end  all  those  subjects  of  instruction 
should  be  introduced  into  the  auxiliary  school  which  tend  to  awaken 
and  control  the  individual  will  and  impulses  to  action.  According  to 
their  nature,  such  material  must  mainly  be  chosen  from  the.se  subjects 
as  will  pave  the  way  to  a  comprehension  of  a  worthy,  purposeful  lifft 
Thntugh  such  a  choice  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum  is  prevented, 
as  well  as  mere  preparation  for  a  possible  vocation.  Taking  this, 
then,  as  our  general  aim,  we  can  now  proceed  to  assign  the  scope  of 
the  several  subjects: 

1.  Religion :  The  auxiliary  school  pupil  must  be  led  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  Divine.  His  duties  to  his  neighbor  and  to  himself,  1 
well  as  to  God,  are  to  be  bn>ught  to  his  comprehension.  As  an  aid  te 
his  moral  and  religious  feelings  and  actions  he  must  accept  the  most 
important  truths  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  conSrmatioD 
in  church. 

2.  By  practice  in  observation,  speaking,  rending,  and  writing,  he 
should  be  heli)ed  to  understand  and  reproduce  orally  and  in  writing 
whatever  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  experienced. 

3.  History :  By  studying^the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have 
worthily  served  home  and  fatherland,  he  should  be  taught  to  bo 
willing  to  sacrifice  anything  for  home  and  country.     From  a  due 
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estimation  of  the  present  the  problems  arising  out  nf  it  for  each 
auxiliary  school  pupil  are  to  be  solved. 

4.  Drawing  is  to  be  used  in  every  class  as  a  means  of  expressing 
■what  the  pupil  has  seen  and  heard.  As  such  it  offers  a  standard  by 
which  progress  in  intellectual  and  esthetic  5elds  can  be  measured. 

5.  Manual  labor:  Like  drawing,  manual  training,  with  its  various 
branches,  should  direct  the  activities  of  auxiliary  school  pupils  into 
those  lines  opened  up  by  the  other  studies,  and  should  facilitate  the 
choice  of  a  vocation  later  in  life. 

6.  Singijig  and  gymnastics:  Both  these  departments  have  in  the 
first  place  special  hygienic  purposes.  Then,  however,  together  they 
regulate,  especially  by  their  rhythmical  character,  the  movements 
and  with  these  the  volitional  life  of  the  pupil.  Finally,  their  com- 
mon esthetic  and  recreative  influence  must  not  bo  undervalued. 

7.  Home  geography  (Heimatkunde)  and  general  geography:  Tlie 
auxiliary  school  pupil  is  first  of  all  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
home  surroundings;  nevertheless,  he  must  not  be  ignoran^  of  any 
parts  of  the  world  with  which  his  home  has  lively  intereoursei 

8.  Arithmetic:  Instruction  in  arithmetic  shall  present  and  show 
the  application  of  those  simple  problems  which  are  most  often  needed 
in  daily  life, 

9.  Natural  history  and  nature  study :  The  change  of  seasons  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  child's  surroundings  and  the  human  body  is  to  be 
made  a  subject  of  study,  in  the  interest  of  his  self-preservation  and 
his  life  in  common  with  others. 

Having  thus  stated  the  aims  of  each  subject,  we  must  consider 
what  subjects  should  come  together  and  what  should  be  the  order  of 
succession.  Even  if  the  old  saying  still  holds  good  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  "  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  difficult,"  yet  the  simple 
must  always  predominate  in  the  choice  of  material.  A  mastery  of  the 
whole  of  the  elementary  subject-matter  of  the  folk  school  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  But  in  the  arrangement  of  even  the  simple  material 
the  striving  toward  a  whole,  the  outlook  toward  something  complete, 
must  be  evident.  Even  if  only  small  domains  of  thought  can  be 
mastered,  they  must  be  domains  of  thought  which  are  connected  with 
the  developing,  growing  self,  so  (hat  they  form  a  foundation  for  the 
building  up  of  moral  and  religions  personality.  But  for  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  religious  or  objective  fields  should  predominate 
and  all  others  Ije  subordinate  to  these.  Triiper  undertakes,  it  is  true, 
and  very  laudably,  to  let  the  culture  epochs,  as  worked  out  by  Rein, 
act  as  centers  around  which  the  work  is  to  be  concentrated.  So  for 
children  from  8  to  10  years  old  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  nature  study,  home  geography,  as  well  as  for 
modeling,  drawing,  singing,  German,  and  arithmetic.  Fuchs  recom- 
mends Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  suitable  center  for  the  concentration  of 
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the  auxiliary  school  pupils'  studies,  and  really,  if  you  have  in  i 
training  for  work  and  for  will  power  and  control,  you  must  agree 
with  this  recommendation,  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  classical  model  for 
the  auxiliary  school  pupil  with  a  weak  will.  But  his  exniiiple  has 
more  evident  inSuence  in  a  secluded  educational  institution  than  in  a 
public  school.  The  pupils  of  the  Utter  already  see  too  much  of  the 
world  about  them,  with  its  devices  and  expedients.  As  a  result,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  does  not  concern  them  so  much  in  his  original  helpless- 
ness as  we  should  like  to  think.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  many  subjects  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  such  correlation,  but 
must  be  treated  independently,  as  history  and  arithmetic  with  relig- 
ion, we  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  plans  for  concentration  as 
closely  connected,  organically  related  wholes.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
make  the  auxiliary  .school  pupil  comprehend  social  aggregations  in 
his  vicinity  which  may.  perhaps,  be  easily  seen,  such  as  the  groupings 
of  family,  work,  trade,  etc.  If,  however,  such  social  groups  with 
their  common  needs  are  indicated  in  the  plan  of  studies  as  home  phe- 
nomena, and  further  appear  more  clearly  in  the  plan  of  subject- 
matter,  the  auxiliary  school  is  thereby  preparing  for  practical  life  by 
giving  circles  of  thought  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  complete,  and 
therefore  effective.  This  completeness  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  necessary. 
Whoever  has  undertaken  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  curriculum  or  a 
course  of  study  will  confirm  this  and  know  that  up  to  this  time  no 
model  of  value  has  been  furnished.  No  individual  worker  will  be 
able,  on  the  whole,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  curriculum.  Much 
preliminary  work  is  lacking — for  instance,  there  is  no  suitable  read- 
ing book,"  primer,  or  arithmetic  for  the  auxiliary  school.  Therefore 
the  staff  of  an  auxiliary  school  must  annually  consult  together  and 
decide  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  different  classes  and  each 
half  year  select  subjects  of  study  for  them.  This  laborious  work  will 
gradually  lead  not  only  to  a  single  core  of  material,  but  also  to  a  rich 
selection  of  reading  and  memory  pieces  and  arithmetical  problems, 
which  can  finally  be  included  in  a  reader  aud  a  sum  book.  How  far 
this  work  has  progressed  at  Halle  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
plans  for  the  first  and  last  school  years.     (See  pp.  88-91.) 

A  course  of  study  for  the  last  school  year  presents  the  most  diffi- 
culties and  is  therefore  in  its  aims  easily  modified.  If  success  has 
been  met  with  in  giving  it  a  local  and  home  background,  then  at 
least  one  kind  of  unity  has  been  effected.  The  discovery  of  further 
threads  of  connection  between  the  individual  subjects  must  be  held 
in  reserve  until  it  is  more  fully  worked  out,  as  by  good  fortune  can 
be  done  on  a  uniform  plan  in  the  auxiliary  school. 

When  we  compare  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
finishing  class  with  the  ability  of  the  pupils  of  the  auxiliary  school 

■Attempt!  have  already  tieen  made  at  Leipzig  nnd  in  Switaerlanfl. 
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and  see  how  high  the  final  goal?  are  set  in  one  auxiliary  scliool  and 
how  low  in  another,  we  must  here  express  a  wish  that  a  unity  may  be 
evolved  from  out  of  this  diversity.  In  this  striving  we  must  also 
decide  whether  the  auxiliary  school  has  to  make  provision  for  an 
education  designed  to  help  the  girls  for  domestic  service  and  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  for  manual  labor.  Finally,  this  question  must  be 
answered :  How  is  the  course  of  study  of  the  auxiliary  school  to  make 
room  for  that  work  which  has  to  do  with  correcting  errors  in  speak- 
ing, since  we  know  a  great  many  of  the  abnormal  pupils  frequently 
suffer  from  inability  to  speak  properly.  There  has  been  introduced 
into  many  auxiliary  schools  special  drill  in  articulation.  In  this  re-  ' 
gard  the  instructions  of  the  Gutzmi;nns,  of  Berlin  (father  and  sou), 
certainly  have  a  value.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  call  favorably  to 
mind  at  this  time  the  prevailing  practice  which  Auxiliary  School 
Principal  Godtfring,  of  Kiel,  has  introduced  in  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Godtfring,  who  has  also  repeatedly  published 
articles  touching  these  matters,  arranges  to  correct  the  speech  of  the 
children  even  before  they  reach  school  age.  He  gathers  together  into 
a  sort  of  speech  kindergarten  all  those  children  who  do  not  sjieak 
normally  and  who  will  be  of  school  age  within  half  a  year.  Gradu- 
ally he  separates  from  these  all  those  who,  in  spite  of  opportunity 
and  drill  in  technical  methods  of  speaking,  are  not  cured  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  The  latter  then  are  put  into  courses  for 
curative  pedagogical  treatment,  and  in  case  of  relapse  after  being 
cured  are  placed  in  the  so-called  "  repetition  ''  course  for  individual 
instruction.  Godtfring's  plan,  which  must  have  a  special  value  in 
the  auxiliary  school,  has  the  active  support  of  tlie  school  authorities 
in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
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XI.— METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION.             ^^^| 

Before  we  can  present  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  aiixilia^^H 
school  we  must  show  how  much  tinie  each  branch  of  study  niay  claim    ■ 
during  the  week.    This  will  be  most  quickly  done  by  giving  a  sura-    1 
mary  in  the  form  of  a  table.     In  the  auxiliary  school  at  Halle  we    1 
have  used  the  following  plan :                                                                          1 

Bourt  per  leeek  given  to  the  several  branches  of  studv  in  the  anjfiliarv  aciioot    fl 

at  Halle,                                                                         M 
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In  the  summer  term  a  slight  change  is  made  on  account  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.     The  number  of  hours  for  hand  work,  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  singing  is  shortened  so  that  four  hours  a  week  are  left 
for  garden  work;  the  school  excursions,  too,  often  disarrange  the 
tabulated  numbers. 

If  the  instruction  given  in  the  higher  classes  is  considered,  scarcely 
any  difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  methods  of  the  auxiliary' 
school  and  those  of  the  regular  school;  the  intermediate  classes  have 
much  the  same  management  as  that  which  promises  success  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  folk  school;  in  the  lower  classes,  however,  the 
instruction  given  in  the  auxiliary  school  must  be  quite  peculiar  to  it. 
The  characteristic  points  of  auxiliary  school  instruction  have  been 
clothed  in  many  imperatives,  as  the  instruction  must  be  objective, 
concrete,  personal,  etc.     However,  these  imperatives  should  apply  to 

teacher  has  still  other  considerations  to  occupy  him.     The  children 
just  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the  auxiliary  school  are  either 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  or  are  completely  tired  of  school. 
Then  he  has  not  merely  to  awaken  powers,  but  also  to  prevent  many 
an  intermitted  development  from  i-emaining  at  a  standstill.     Besides 
this,  he  must  see  to  it  that  his  instruction  has  an  educative  influence 
upon  the  pupil,  and  this  while  he  simplifies  the  subject-matter  as 
much  as  possible.     To  fulfill  these  three  demands  in  detail  is  very  _ 
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hard,  and  yet  we  must  strive  to  do  this  if  we  would  make  oiir  auxil- 
iary school  instruction  successful. 

If  mental  powers  are  to  be  aroused,  we  must  begin  with  that  winch 
stimulates  them  spontaneously  and  yet  harmoniously,  i.  e.,  play.  And 
it  must  be,  of  course,  play  which  teaches  the  children  so  to  use  their 
limbs  and  sense  organs  that  they  will  later  obey  a  rational  will  and 
lead  to  snch  a  doing  of  work  as  will  effect  the  desired  purpose.  If 
one  were  to  begin  by  making  definite  demands  upon  the  will  and  to 
do  work,  his  misdirected  efforts  would  result  only  in  frightening  and 
dulling  the  pupil.  The  spontaneous  use  of  limbs  and  sense  organs 
first  leads  the  teacher  to  take  the  proper  direction.  At  this  point  he 
sees  clearly  how  far — to  agree  with  Boodstein — the  limbs  of  a  pupil 
are  free  in  their  movements  and  to  what  extent  the  sense  organs  can 
serve  his  attention  by  making  his  impressions  precise  and  definite. 
Therefore  we  must  first  exercise  the  limbs  by  means  of  interesting 
jjlays,  explore  the  circle  of  ideas  and  the  powers  of  the  will,  that  wa 
may  then  proceed  systematically  to  finally  awaken  the  soul's  slum- 
bering powers." 

These  are  then  guided  in  various  directions,  as  in  that  of  speaking, 
drawing  or  painting,  modeling  or  stick  lajnng.  Speech  often  be- 
comes intelligible  and  fluent  only  after  long -con  tinned  instruction  in 
articulation;  for  this  the  teacher  requires  special  preparation. 
Drawing  or  painting  gives  a  still  more  exact  test  of  what  the  pupil 
has  taken  in  through  his  senses  than  speaking  does.  When  no  great 
demands  are  made  upon  him,  fear  is  banished  from  his  mind,  and 
even  the  most  easily  discouraged  pupil  will  soon  try  to  do  something. 
Therefore,  after  a  short  time  the  teacher  can  discover  from  what  he 
has  done  what  sort  of  a  mind  the  little  artist  with  the  slate  peTicil 
has ;  and  the  teacher  will  see,  too,  the  progress  the  pupil  is  making, 
if  his  drawings  are  collected  and  made  into  a  book. 

Similar  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil  is  given  by  model- 
ing, though  this  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  left  out  of  the  school  work ;  it  is  important,  however,  and  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  it  even  into  the  lowest  class. 
Stick  laying  is,  indeed,  much  simpler;  the  Froebelian  occupations  in 
connection  with  the  "  gifts  "  are  similarly  easy.  How  active  are  the 
little  minds  when  they  can  do  something,  accomplish  something! 
They  must  be  kept  continually  active  during  the  lessons,  must  always 
be  seeing,  observing,  feeling,  measuring,  placing,  arranging,  compar- 
ing, distinguishing,  hearing,  smelling,  or  tasting,  whatever  the  work 

a  Delitzsch  reconimentla  mi  esaet  psycbologicnl  diagnosis  in  ordei-  to  find  out 
definitely  regarding  defects  in  the  senses,  i.  e.,  of  sight,  toufh,  henrlng,  tnste. 
RTnell.  the  feeling  of  beat,  cold,  or  pain,  as  well  as  a  dlagnuBia  of  the  assocla- 
tlou  of  ideas,  stieecli,  and  the  emotional  and  volitional  life. 
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may  be.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  allowed  to  talk.  While 
playing  at  work  and  working  at  play  they  should  express  their  opin- 
ions, ask  questions,  and  give  answers. 

If  during  the  child's  instruction  he  is  striving  to  seek  and  to  find, 
and  to  change  his  impressions  into  action,  into  movements,  then  the 
auxiliary  school  instruction  serves  a  double  purpose:  (1)  It  avoids 
mere  mechanical  training  and  reducing  to  a  uniform  level;  (2)  it 
develops  the  motor  center  of  the  brain  as  the  basis  of  the  intellectual, 
and  especially  of  the  volitional,  life.  The  children  are  then  not 
merely  receptive,  passive,  but  always  active  and  interested.  They 
live  through  in  a  measure  what  the  instruction  offers  them.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  school  garden  and  the  school  excursions  even  more 
than  in  the  class  room,  and  there  can  not  possibly  be  too  many  of  these 
excursions.  The  teacher  has  but  few  devices  to  help  him  in  such 
instruction ;  playthings  and  Froebelian  "  gifts  "  are  probably  his  only 
helpers  during  tlie  lirst  school  year.  Outside  of  these  the  teacher  must 
be  all  in  all  to  his  pupils.  Therefore  his  task  is  not  easy.  Even  the 
primer  is  lacking,  which  so  early  pushes  itself  in  between  the  teacher 
of  the  regular  school  and  his  pupils  as  a  dividing  wall  of  paper. 
Long  may  it  be  kept  out  of  the  lowest  class  of  tlie  auxiliary  school ! 
There  nothing  shoidd  be  read,  written,  or  memorized  which  might  be 
found  in  a  primer.  Now,  is  the  pupil  not  to  read  so  soon,  and  write, 
and  memorize  poems?  If  there  is  to  be  no  drill  in  the  auxiliary 
school,  then  postpone  the  "  drei  Eisheiligen  " "  as  long  as  possible, 
for  they  soon  kill  the  happy  life — the  cheerfulness — of  the  school.  It 
would  probably  be  early  enough  if  reading  and  writing  were  intro- 
duced in  the  second  year  in  connection  witli  block  and  stick  laying. 
The  memorizing  of  stories  and  poems  can  also  be  left  till  later  if  we 
would  continue  to  shield  the  children  from  indigestible  "  pebble- 
stones" (Kieselsteine),  i.  e.,  give  them  bread  instead  of  stones.  If, 
however,  one  desires  to  exercise  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  suitable 
selections  must  be  made,  and  an  eagerness  to  leurn  them  awakened  in 
the  children.  Trojan,  Lowenstein,  and  others  give  excellent  short 
poems  in  their  collections  (Kinderlieder,  ICindergarten,  or  Kind^- 
lauben). 

In  this  way,  and  by  this  method,  the  teacher  may  hope  to  awaken 
the  weak  litlle  minds.  For  those  pupils,  however,  who  already  have 
suffered  shipwreck  in  their  school  life,  and  of  whom  people  have 
not  hesitated  to  dei-lare  that  their  mental  development  was  at  a 
standstill,  another  method  of  teaching  must  be  chosen.  For  these 
pupils  the  instruction  must  be  such  as  will  take  right  hold  of  their 

0  This  enpreHBton  refers  to  the  i-old  nud  blighting  weutlier  wliicli  popolar  tra- 
dition asRlgas  to  the  lllh.  12tb,  niid  l.'ttli  of  Muy.  Thi>  t.iild  of  tbette  saints' 
doja  Is  frequently  disastrous  to  budding  fruit — TaAMBLATOs. 
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minds.  Therefore,  for  this  purpose  nothing  colorless  must  be  pre- 
sented: the  teacher  must  either  proceed  from  the  pupil's  previous 
t'xpei-iences,  or  make  the  pupil  live  through  the  experiences  of  others 
by  a  progressive  portrayal  of  them.  Of  course,  play  and  work  will 
still  have  their  places  in  stimulating  movements  and  ideas,  but  the 
stimulations  and  demands  upon  the  pupil  must  now  be  stronger 
ami  more  vigorous.  Moreover,  the  instiuction  must  vary  as  much 
as  possible,  that  the  pupil's  mental  inertia  may  be  overcome,  and  his 
self-confidence  developed. 

Xow,  let  no  one  think  that  continual  stimulation  and  change,  or 
ceaseless  acti\ity  during  the  le.sson,  injure  the  weak  intellect  ratlier 
than  benefit  it.  Ijet  him  not  be  afraid  of  over-stimulating  erethistic 
pupils  (for  example).  If  the  teacher  retains  his  fatherly  attitude 
toward  the  pupils  and  carefully  watches  over  their  mental  qualities, 
requires  short  steps  of  them,  he  will  soon  he  encouraged  by  their 
progress.  And  the  progress  is  not  merely  intellectual  in  its  nature, 
no,  there  will  be  both  physical  and  mental  progress.  The  instruction 
in  the  auxiliary  school  will  therefore  l)e  harmoniously  educative. 

We  have  already  shown  that  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
auxiliary  school  needs  but  few  means  of  assistance;  Froebel's  "  gifts  " 
and  all  kinds  of  playthings  are  in  the  main  to  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient. In  addition,  biblical  iUustrntinns  and  Stoweaand's  picture  of 
the  family,  iis  well  as  pictures  from  magazines,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  more  capable  the  pupils  become  the  more  extensive 
will  be  the  use  of  illustrative  material,  until  finally,  in  the  interme- 
diate and  higher  classes  it  must  be  used  just  as  much  as  in  a  well- 
equipped  regular  school. 

To  the  statement  made  above,  that  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  classes  will  differ  but  little  from  that  of  the 
folk  school,  we  wish  now  to  make  several  additions.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  connect  the  new  material  of 
instruction  with  knowledge  already  posses.^d,  but  this  connection  of 
old  ideas  and  new  must  become  a  matter-of-course  rule  in  auxiliary 
school  instruction.  Whene^'er  the  case  admits  it,  we  must  start  out 
fi'om  the  relations  in  the  home,  outside  the  school,  and  on  the  street; 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  make  new  material  plain  to  the  pupil  by 
means  of  plastic  instruction.  Only  then  will  it  l)e  grasped  and  mere 
verbal  instruction  kept  aloof.  Nevertheless,  it  will  often  be  a  long 
time  before  the  material  of  instruction  can  be  treated  logically.  The 
children  are  often  easily  wearied  and  refuse  to  respond,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  teacher,  who  thought  ho  was  on  the  right  track.  To 
prevent  such  surprise.*!  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  material  of 
instruction  be  mastered  by  a  spiral  method.  This  method  of  work- 
ing through  a  subject,  which  is  so  much  u.^cd,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  "cure-all."     Only  mechanically  is  a  little  tievj  cqkwwArA. ''t^^la- '^'^ 
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old  by  it,  and  always  a  return  must  be  made  to  the  starting  point.  If 
anyone  is  concerned  with  implanting  mere  word  knowledge  the  spiral 
method  will  seem  easy  and  always  applicable.  If,  however,  one 
wishes  to  educate  by  his  instniction,  to  use  the  material  of  instruc- 
tion for  cultural  purposes,  he  can  get  along  without  this  method.  If 
only  the  teacher  understands  how  to  bring  about  immanent  repetition, 
i-  e„  to  present  the  old  in  a  new  form  through  the  new  matcrisl  or  Id' 
recall  it  to  the  pupil's  mind  from  new  points  of  view,  he  will  nmlM 
progress,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely.  The  children  will  not  then 
he  wearied  by  mere  repetition  of  subject-matter,  but  will  be  kept 
always  mentally  active.  The  necessary  condition  for  this  is  a  teacher 
who  is  himself  active  and  never  gets  weary  or  doubts.  His  tiisk  is 
therefore  no  easy  one,  as  we  liave  said  before. 

Since  abnormal  children  often  lack  clear  ideas  regarding  time, 
motion,  and  space,  the  instniction  in  all  the  classes  must  especially 
be  dii"ected  to  the  development  of  these  ideas  by  means  of  systematic 
and  suitable  exercises.  Denioor  has  very  properly  poiutetl  this  out 
Therefore  the  date  of  the  birthdays  of  the  children  of  every  class,  fot" 
example,  must  be  dwelt  on;  the  time  of  happening  of  all  kinds  of 
school  events  is  to  l»e  determined,  and  the  time  of  day  read  from  tlie 
clock.  In  their  movements  great  stress  must  l>e  laid  upon  accuracy 
and  proper  rhythm.  Music  is  of  great  assistance  in  this,  and  in  ttiA 
Brussels  auxiliary  school  the  employment  of  music  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  so-called  "  eurhythmical "  exercises,  which  we  heartily 
recommend.  In  order  to  accustom  the  eye  to  relations  of  magnitudo 
and  estimating  magnitudes  in  space,  measuring  sticks  should  bft 
kept  in  the  class  rooms  and  the  school  yard  and  compared  with 
newly  found  magnitudes.  The  school  walks  are  constantly  bringing 
forward  new  space  relations,  and  gradually  help  to  arrange  and  make 
clear  the  pupils'  vague  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  in  characterizing  the  auxiliary  school  instruction,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  the  thoroughly  practical  direction  which  it  must 
take  in  all  its  branches,  if  at  alt  possible.  Here  we  are  thinking 
especially  of  arithmetic,  whose  aims  have  been  already  characterized 
as  taking  their  rise  in  practical  life.  The  teacher  of  arithmetic  has 
to  illustrate  the  business  dealings  into  which  the  auxiliary  school- 
pupil  will  later  enter.  There  must  be  in  the  school  a  kind  of  store/ 
with  merchandise,  coins,  and  weights,  so  that  he  will  iwcnme  familiar' 
with  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling.  Further,  now  and  again  a 
newspaper  is  to  be  used  in  the  higher  class,  so  that  the  gi-owing  child' 
may  learn  something  about  the  labor  market,  about  supply  and 
demand,  in  order  that  he  may  later  choose  his  field  of  work  inde* 
pendently.     Brief  com]X)sitions  tind  letters  may  also  serve  the  s 

«  Director  Scbnenk,  of  Idstein,  makes  nine  ot  sucb  u  store  iu  lils  institution. 
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piirpcse.  and  these  will  !«•  written  wiiliiigly  anil  with  ODiisidenible 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  here  that  the  school  can  render  val- 
uable service  to  the  candidate-s  for  confirmation  by  helping  them  to 
be  less  awkward  and  showing  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  on  the 
street  and  in  all  their  circles  of  intercourse.  The  auxiliary  school 
teacher  must  do  his  best  to  keep  his  weakly  endowed  pupils  from 
stumbling  on  their  later  path  of  life  and  to  help  them  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  Experience  teacljes  that  this  kind  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  auxiliary  school  may  bring  about  veiy  satisfactory 
i-eaults. 

XII.— DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  AIXILIAUY  SCHOOL. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  said  that  the  auxiliary  school  should 
retain  its  character  as  a  scho<il  institution,  but  that,  more  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other,  its  instruction  should  t>e  educative.  Fortunately, 
it  has  not  to  cover  so  much  ground,  and  so  it  can  make  its  subject- 
matter  citlturul  in  its  influence  more  easily  than  the  regular  school 
can  do,  if  only  the  right  methwls  of  teaching  are  used. 

Of  what  value  to  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  is  memory  work,  which 
burdens  rather  than  inspires?  In  his  case,  also,  it  is  true  that  the 
ability  to  do  things  is  better  than  knowledge.  IJut  this  ability  must 
be  in  the  serrice  of  a  rational  will,  if  the  youth  just  entering  upon 
life  is  to  be  a  useful  member  of  human  society. 

(fl)  THE  SCHOOLS  CAKE  OF  THE  Bori.. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  treating  of  education  in  general,  but  of 
psychological  dietetics,  or  care  of  the  soul  and  discipline  in  the 
school,  in  particular.  In  reality,  these  are  not  different  in  the  auxil- 
iary school  from  what  they  are  in  the  normal  or  regular  school.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  pupils  alone  demand  a  special  form.  People 
think  in  this  way:  The  auxiliary  school  pupils  have  weak  natures, 
physically  and  mentally;  consequently  they  claim  consideration  and 
kindness  as  the  only  measures  in  the  educational  scale.  Now,  the  aux- 
iliary school  teacher  will  rertaiidy  have  to  show  great  consideration 
and  kindness  wherever  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  in  the  auxiliary 
school.  But  even  in  the  case  of  normal  children,  kindness,  if  used 
alone,  will  have  anything  but  the  desired  i-esiUts.  How  much  more 
is  this  true  of  weakly  endowed  children.  They  are  just  the  ones  who 
need  to  strengthen  their  weak  wills  by  contact  with  a  firm,  forceful 
one.  If  the  teacher  always  complied  with  their  wishes  and  submiti 
to  their  wills,  they  will  never  leara  to  distinguish  good  and  bad  , 
14657—07 7  ,    . 
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desires  and  to  suppress  their  selfish  impulses.  Vw  this  reason  there 
must  be  rigid  discipline  in  the  auxiliary  school. 

So  also  refusals  and  warnings  muKt  work  upon  the  cliild  soul. 
But  this  must  never  d<;velop  into  n  drill  which  kills  all  love.  Mon-- 
over,  many  words  too  often  fuil  in  their  purpose,  and  as  «  rule  impa- 
tience works  only  lasting  harm.  Calmness  and  perseverance  alono 
lead  to  a  good  end.  which  is  reached  so  much  the  more  surely  if  a 
friendly  understanding  is  tirst  arrived  at  and  friendly  stimulation 
exerted.  But  in  many  cases  a  self-confidence  which  i,s  almo-st  dwad 
has  to  be  reawakened  and  supported  until  it  can  make  its  way  inde- 
pendently. 

The  reign  of  firm  discipline  in  the  auxiliary  school  for  the  most 
part  does  not  first,  show  itself  in  special  regidations  or  wiirninjjs. 
The  spirit  of  order,  of  lime  ili.stribution  prevailing  in  it.  the  spirit 
of  punctuality  and  accuracy  in  work,  will  act  effectively,  especially 
if  the  teacher  seta  a  worthy,  forcible  example  by  his  faithfulness  in 
little  things  and  his  own  submis.siun  to  the  whole. 

In  addition  to  this  example,  which  is  always  subject  to  change, 
the  ever  unchanging  in  art  can  be  brought  in  as  an  ally  and  helper 
in  the  auxiliary  school.  In  our  sketch  of  the  ideal  schoolhoii.se  we 
said  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  walls  of  the  class  rooms  deco- 
rated with  mottoes  and  pictures.  We  must  now  point  out  (as  Pro- 
fessor Sante  de  Sanctis  has  proven  so  convincingly  in  his  annual 
report  of  the  asylum  school  at  Rome)  that  works  of  art,  as  present- 
ing to  the  view  good  deeds  and  beautiful  examples,  may  Tilso  fur- 
nish models  for  the  auxiliary  school  pupil,  who  so  constantly  needs 
good  models.  Recently  it  has  been  very  properly  brought  into 
prominence  that  the  lesthetic  can  serve  the  moral.  Therefore,  let 
the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  be  decorated  with  suitable  pictures,  not 
alone  that  the  school  may  be  made  a  pleasant  place  for  the  child 
brought  up  in  often  miserable  surniundings,  but  rather  that  by  look- 
ing so  often  at  beautiful  representations  his  memory  for  moral  things 
will  develop,  and  art  will  thus  have  won  a  place  as  an  educative  influ- 
ence in  the  auxiliary  school. 

But,  besides  this,  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  will  need  to  use  other 
and  special  direct  means  of  discipline:  certainly  he  can  not  dispense 
with  these.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  a  great  many  of  iheni.  But 
he  must  not  use  the  most  extreme  measures  at  once,  even  if  this  would 
shorten  the  process  for  him.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  ii  well- 
graded  sjstom  of  rewards  will  lead  to  more  giH>d  than  a  scale  of 
punishments  which  is  consistent,  but  earrital  out  in  a  heartless  way. 
Encouragement  and  praise  always  help  to  arouse  self-confidence, 
while  corporal  punishment  often  brings  about  had  results,  Conse- 
qiiently  corporal  punishment  hns  been  eondemned  in  all  eases,  and 
that  not  nlone  bylhy  doctors.     But  other  voices  have  been  raised  in 
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advocating  a  resort  to  this  means  of  discipline  in  the  education  of 
abiioi-ninl  children.  Ziehen  says:  "  Bodily  punishnients  arc  not  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  but  they  must  never  he  inflicted  on  the 
head;"  and  Jrichwenk  declares:  "  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  is  firmly 
t^onvinced  that  the  pnpil  knows  exactly  what  has  been  forbidden,  and 
in  spite  of  rei>eated  commands,  reminders,  admonitions,  and  warn- 
ings, jHTsists  in  can-ying  ont  his  own  bad  will,  then  there  is  no  other 
way  out  of  it,  the  proverb  must  be  applied : '  Who  will  not  hear  must 
feel,'  and,  as  we  know  from  experience,  birch-rod  writing  (holzerne 
Schrift)   upon  the  boy's  back  does  him  exceptionally  good  service." 

(i)    THE   schools'    cake   OF   THE    BODY, 

The  physical  condition  of  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  demands 
continually  the  most  careful  consideration.  Any  injury  to  the  body 
often  directly  hinders  the  mental  development.  Therefore  the 
school  physician  has  not  only  to  establish  the  health  condition  of 
the  pupil,  hut  he  must  alao  watch  him  continually.  In  this  the 
auxiliary  school  teachers  can  be  of  great  service  to  him.  They 
observe  the  children  every  day  in  the  classes,  on  the  playground, 
luid  in  the  garden,  and  if  they  are  good  observers  and  know  some- 
thing of  hygiene,  they  acquire  the  faculty  of  noticing  changes  in 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their  pupils.  In  cases  of  sudden 
illnesses  or  slight  accidents  they  can  use  for  their  relief  medicines 
which  the  medicine  chest  contains  by  the  directions  of  the  phy.sician. 
Their  proper  use  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  and  very  materially 
lighten  the  work  of  the  physician.  But  much  more  could  be  done 
for  the  care  of  the  pupils'  bodies  if  the  parents  would  cooperate 
with  the  physician  and  the  teachers.  It  has  already  lieen  shown 
how  the  doctor  may  influence  them  when  occasion  offers.  But  how 
often  must  it  be  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  if  the 
physical  condition  of  this  or  that  pupil  is  i-eally  to  be  improved ! 
If  many  parent*  were  not  so  inaccessible  to  well-meant  advice, 
special  "  parents'  evenings  "  might  be  arranged  for  in  the  auxiliary 
school.  _  How  many  questions  and  problems  demand  a  joint  dis- 
cussion and  solution,  and  in  how  many  cases  must  the  parents' 
consciences  be  sharpened  in  order  to  make  them  introduce  a  better 
method  of  life  into  their  homes!  Unfortunately  the  difficulties  are 
too  great  for  us  to  aiui  at  influencing  in  mass.  Therefore  there  is 
no  way  out  of  it  but  summoning  the  individual  parents  to  the 
school  and  there  giving  them  words  of  advice.  They  may  also 
be  greatly  helped  in  deeds  by  the  public  care  for  their  weak  children, 
giving  some  free  transportation  on  the  street  railways,  others  a 
warm  breakfast  in  winter. 

The  evident  necessity  of  giving  tonics  to  auxiliary  school  pupils, 
and  the  want  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  their  pareut*., 
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is  just  as  apparent,  have  brought  up  the  following  question :  Ts  llie 
auxiliary  school  to  remain  simply  a  day  school,  with  a  limited  time 
of  influence,  or  is  it  to  develop  into  a  boarding  school?  W€»rthy 
representatives  of  the  "curative  educational  institutions"  (Heiler- 
ziehungsanstalten)  consider  the  boarding  school  as  the  best  arrange- 
ment. In  this  connection  Heller  says:  "We  desire  most  heartily 
that  very  many  auxiliary  schools  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if 
only  gradually,  become  regular  boarding  schools."  Piper  says,  to 
be  sure:  "To  be.  able  to  properly  answer  the  question,  'Auxiliary 
school  or  special  institution  ? '  one  must  spend  years  in  careful 
observation  of  individunl  cases  in  even  their  smallest  details.  *  *  * 
The  author  indeed  recognizes  the  value  of  day  auxiliary  schools, 
but  he  also  knows  that  the  principals  of  auxilini-y  schotds  are  striving 
to  make  tlieni  boarding  schools,  and  even  now  try  to  obtain  the  ^rood 
results  of  the  latter  by  insisting  on  the  schools'  feeding  the  mentally 
deficient  children  intrusted  to  them  and  on  keeping  them  at  the 
school  as  long  as  possible.  Serious  enough  does  the  question  seem 
to  them,  '  What  becomes  of  our  pupils  daily  when  they  leave  oar 
careJ '  "  Certainly  everyone  could  agree  in  general  with  these  state- 
ments. The  longer  the  au.-siliary  school  pupil  is  undei-  the  influertre 
of  the  school,  the  more  effective  its  influence  will  be.  Our  auxiliarv 
scliool  pupils  can  very  sehlom  be  well  cured  for  in  their  homes.  They 
see  there  little  that  is  goo<l.  and,  on  the  other  hand,  often  receive  last- 
ing impressions  of  unwholesome  conditions.  So  the  pupils'  with- 
drawal from  parental  influence  may  often  W  very  desirable. 

But  even  at  Leipzig,  where  the  pupils  are  not  only  fed,  but  formed 
into  voluntary  classes  for  busy  work,  this  step  has  not  yet  been  taken, 
and  the  school  preserves  its  day  character.  At  Halle  also,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  places  with  fully  developed  auxiliary  schools,  this  step 
will  not  be  taken.  In  spite  of  certain  undeniable  imijerfectJons,  the 
day  school  gives  a  better  opportunity  to  fit  the  pupil  for  life  in  the 
hard  world  than  the  closed  institution.  In  the  school  the  child  must 
be  inured  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  his  companions  of  the  street, 
and  even  of  his  family.  He  must  not  \>e  kept  in  leading  strijigs  too 
long.  The  pupils  are  not  idiots,  whose  personality  can  never  be 
firmly  established. 

Besides  all  this,  institutional  education  offers  many  difficulties. 
Not  only  is  it  very  expensive,  but  it  demiinds  also  greater  services 
from  the  educators.  Even  a  day  school  for  mentally  deficient  children 
makes  serious  demands  upon  the  teacher,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
are  not  always  certain.  Still  less  certain,  perhaps,  will  they  be  in 
an  institution,  which  sometimes  is,  as  Gorko  asserts,  a  downn^t 
breeding  place  for  certain  vices,  such  us  masturbation,  talebearing', 
etc,  if,  we  may  add,  the  supervision  is  inadequate.     At  all  events, 
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then,  we  must  preserve  the  charaoter  of  the  day  school,  keep  the 
children  at  school  as  long  as  possible  during  the  day,  aud  seud  them 
home  for  the  niglit. 


XIII.— PRE  PA  RAT  lOX  OF  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
FOR  CONFIRMATION. 

For  a  long  time  people  have  had  the  idea  that  mentally  deficient 
children  are  especially  gifted  religiously;  this  gift  has  even  been 
pointed  to  as  compensation  for  the  lack  of  purely  intellectual  ability. 
Such  an  opinion  has  repeatedly  been  supported  by  the  fact  that  not 
merely  liysterii-al  children  tend  to  show  religioiis  enthusiasm,  but 
mentally  weak  children  seem  to  be  able  to  memorize  a  surprising 
amount  of  religions  material.  Consequently,  in  religious  instruction 
such  children  have  been  overfed  with  biblical  history  and  dogmas. 
Since  this  imstniction  has  been  given  by  auxiliarj-  school  teachers, 
however,  this  overfeeding  has  Iwen  done  away  with  by  them.  It  is 
probably  now  generally  recognized  as  true,  what  was  said  by  Inspector 
Landenbcrger  in  the  school  and  annual  reports  of  the  Hygienic  Insti- 
tution for  the  Care  of  Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  psychiatrists  A.  Riinier  and  W.  Weygandt.  viz,  that 
one-sided  overloading  of  the  memory  with  religious  material,  as  with 
any  other,  is  harmful  rather  than  helpful. 

If  the  teacher  knows  how  to  bring  the  pupil  under  the  guidance 
and  chastening  of  God  by  his  religious  instruction,  and  to  present  the 
divine  guidance  and  chastening  as  much  as  possible  from  his  own 
experienre  and  his  own  yielding  to  discipline,  he  does  not  need  all 
the  helps  which  the  mentally  normal  child  requires,  such  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  king<lom  of  God,  and  the 
established  dogmas  in  epic  or  lyric  form.  And  even  in  preparing 
pupils  for  confirmation,  he  does  not  need  to  amplify  all  these.  The 
auxiliary  school  pupil  will  neither  be  an  active  vestryman,  nor  will 
he  take  part  in  discussions  regarding  religions  and  creeds.  But  he 
will  manifest  his  Christianity  just  as  everyone  who  can  be  only  of 
the  "  silent  in  the  land."  For  this  the  instruction  for  confirmation 
must  prepare  him. 

It  must  first  be  determined  what  ideas  the  children  bring  with  them 
from  the  public  school.  As  a  rule  their  religious  knowledge  will  be 
small;  besides  this,  the  auxiliary  school  pupils  bring  with  them,  from 
the  various  classes,  varied  powers  of  receptivity  and  varied  degrees 
of  activity.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  liecome  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  mental  qualities  of  the  candidates  for  confirmation  if  he 
would  properly  estimate  and  benefit  each  one.  Such  an  analytic  and 
personal  method  can  not  be  used,  however,  when  the  pastor  takes  all 
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the  children  in  haiid  for  pi-eparatory  instruction,  and  the  auxiliary' 
school  pupil  is  placed  among  candidates  for  confirmation  who  come 
from  the  I'egular  school.  The  pastor  may  scatter  as  many  seeds  of 
divine  truth  as  he  will,  yet  the  auxiliary  school  pupil  will  go  away 
empty.  And  if,  when  among  his  <'leverer  fellows,  he  is  asked  eve: 
easy  question,  he  will  fail  in  these  new  surroimdings  and  be  made 
sport  of.  The  result  will  be  that  not  merely  a  dissatisfied,  but  a  c 
fused  and  puzzled  soul  will  come  np  for  confiniiation.  Such  results 
must  and  can  be  avoided.  Above  all  things,  the  weakly  endowed 
pupils  are  to  be  kept  away  from  the  confirmation  instruction  in  which 
the  normal  children  sliare. 

If  this  is  admitted,  we  must  next  decide  who  should  instruct  this 
group  of  candidates  from  the  auxiliary  school— the  pasfxir  or  the 
teacher.  In  many  citieM,  as,  for  example,  in  Halle,  a  clergyman  take.s 
charge  of  this  difficult  task.  Two  days  in  the  week  the  school  prin- 
cipal has  a  class  room  made  ready  for  this  purpase,  so  that  the  prepa- 
ration for  confirmation  partakes,  from  the  start,  of  the  character  of 
school  instruction.  The  pastor  is  in  every  case  the  youngest  one  in 
the  church  parish  in  which  the  schoolhouse  and  its  auxiliary  das 
are  situated.  \s  assistant  pastor,  he  naturally  will  not  stay  very  long 
in  this  parish,  so  that  frequent  changes  are  made.  This  young 
clergyman  is  not  previously  questioned  by  his  superiors  as  to  whether 
he  has  sufficient  inclination  and  ability  to  carry  on  this  difficult  work. 
He  does  it  as  well  as  he  can;  his  conscience  is  the  only  judge  of  his 
performance.  Wonld  it  not  mean  a  desirable  relieving  of  this  con- 
science if  the  church  authorities  in  charge  should  declare :  "  He  alone 
is  fitted  to  prepare  the  candidates  from  the  auxiliary  school  for  con- 
firmation who  has  known  the  pupils  the  most  intimately  and  for 
the  longest  time?  "  Since  the  older  clergymen  of  tlie  parish  already 
are  burdened  with  several  confirmation  classes,  they  can  not  be 
called  upon  to  give  this  instruction,  which  would  require  special 
study  on  their  part.  In  the  interest  of  the  clergymen  and  of  the 
children  of  the  auxiliary  school,  as  well  as  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  instruction  for  confirmation  must  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  oldest  teacher,  or  of  the  principal,  of  the 
auxiliary  school.  More  or  less  recently  this  step  has  already  lieen 
taken  in  Brunswick,  Breslau,  Kassel.  Dresden,  Gfirlitz,  and  Konigs- 
berg.  Generally  this  special  duty  is  given  over  to  the  teacher  or 
principal  by  the  consistory,  with  the  privilege  of  recalling  the  ap- 
pointment nt  any  time.  Beyond  this,  the  higher  church  authorities 
reserve  the  right  of  supervision.  They  cause  the  city  superintendent 
to  visit  the  school  once  or  twice  a  year,  have  him  hold  an  examination 
a  short  time  I)efore  the  c«nfirmafion,  and  allow  the  candidat^K  for 
confirmation  from  the  auxiliary  school  to  be  handed  over  to  their 
parochial  clergymen  for,  perhaps,  three  or  four  weeks  more,  that 
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they  may  take  their  confirmation  vows  along  with  the  other  children 
(111  llie  genernl  clay  of  conBrniation.  For  this  piir]K)sc,  at  the  very 
beginniiifT  of  his  preparation  for  confirmation,  the  pergonal  i-ecord  of 
each  should  be  given  to  the  clergyman  in  charge,  so  that  he  may  in 
good  season  influence,  as  spiriUiul  guide,  also  those  children  who 
have  not  yet  come  under  his  instruction,  and  their  jiarents. 

The  confirmation  ceremony  and  the  first  communion  of  the  auxil- 
iary school  pupils  at  Halle,  in  the  presence  of  the  leachei-s  of  the 
institution,  was  always  quite  solemn  and  impressive,  but  the  ceremony 
made  the  impression  upon  one,  however,  that  the  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  education  of  defeclivL's  wen>  being  confirmed 
under  special  and  abnormal  conditions.  The  auxiliary  school  pupiK- 
at  the  age  of  confirmation  at  least,  should  feci  that  they  can  live 
among  companions  of  tlieir  own  age  without  noliceable  peculiarities. 

As  material  of  instruction  the  Ten  Commandments  are,  above  all,  to 
he  used,  and  these  are  to  be  treated  with  especial  re^rd  to  prac- 
tical life.  Kielhorn  makes  excellent  suggestions  regarding  methods 
of  presenting  them  to  candidates  from  the  auxiliary  school.  Then, 
in  addition  to  the  Commandments,  there  are  the  three  articles  of  the 
creed,  the  Ijord's  Prayer,  the  command  for  baptism,  and  the  sacra- 
mental words  of  the  holy  communion.  Of  course  Luther's  explana- 
tion of  these  parts  of  the  catechism  is  to  l>e  used.  The  purpose  of 
confii-mation  sliould  be  made  very  clear  to  the  pupils. 


XIV.— THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  8TATE  IN  THEIR 
RELATIONS  TO  THE  AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

The  modern  State,  and  under  it  the  community,  have  not  merely 
the  right  and  the  duly  to  care  for  the  spreading  and  deepening  of 
culture;  both  have  also  to  take  charge  of  the  economically  inefficient 
As  a  rule,  the  mentally  weak  are  the  economically  inefficient;  there- 
fore the  auxiliary  school  is  no  matter  of  luxury  or  a  play  of  surplus 
financial  powers.  It  is  rather  a  humanitarian  duty,  which  demands 
true  manhooil.  Nevertheless,  in  the  social  life  of  difi^erent  com- 
munitie.s  ideal  impulses  and  philanthropic  sentiments  could  not  long 
avail  if  the  real  background  of  self-preservation  did  not  speak  a 
plain  language. 

Naumann  \'ery  properly  says :  "  To  keep  up  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people  means  insurance  against  great  losses  to  the  whole."  The 
auxiliary  school  pupils  come  from  the  lowest  class  of  a  city  com- 
munity. Since  their  ability  to  gain  a  livelihood  is  but  small  if  they 
have  not  been  specially  trained  and  accustomed  to  work,  the  whole 
community  has  later  to  take  action  in  their  beliaU,    'E.'A.Vwx  'Cwt  si.nv-5.- 
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iliary  school  pupil  becomes  a  loafer  am!  a  tax  upon  the  poor  ftmds  or 
a  vugaboiid  upon  tlie  public  highways.  Both  are  unwelronie  mem- 
bers of  a  commuuity.  Not  only  are  they  unwelcome,  they  are  higfily 
injurious  to  the  social  body.  Mental  deficiency,  even  in  its  lesser 
forms  and  aspects,  is,  as  is  well  known,  often  the  cause  of  all  kinds 
of  misdemeanors  and  crimes.  Weak-mindedness,  however,  when 
joined  with  a  dislike  of  work,  is  still  more  detrimental.  So  by  neg- 
lecting the  mentally  and  economically  inefficient  a  city  incurs  ex- 
penses for  the  cure  of  the  poor,  expenses  for  the  suppression  of  va- 
grancy, and,  finally,  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  criminals.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  the  maintenance  of  auxiliary  schools  is  an 
■  insurance  against  greater  los.'ses.  A  comparison  of  expenses  for  the 
year  will  probably  show  that  money  has  been  saved,  for  if  the  efforts 
to  make  these  weak  ones  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  thus 
to  add  useful  members  to  a  community  are  successful,  its  powers  are 
increased,  even  if  they  are  but  small  factors  in  the  commnaity  life. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  schools  is  therefore 
not  merely  a  worthy  humanitariiin  duty,  but  also  a  social  necessity 
and  economic  considerations  generally  speak  convincingly  in  the 
larger  administrative  btxlies.  Now.  the  larger  cities  have,  indeed, 
shown  hitherto  a  gratifying  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  auxiliary  schools, 
and  the  State  has  not  only  given  it)^  customary  consent,  but  has  not 
refused  to  recognize  the  newly  created  institutions. 

But  the  task  of  the  State  and  the  community  by  no  means  ends  with 
the  present  aiixitiary  school  organization.  A  whole  series  of  long- 
ings, which  now  and  again  have  been  clearly  enough  expressed,  must 
still  be  realized.  In  the  first  place,  compulsory  attendance  on  the 
auxiliary  school,  which  has  elsewhere  (p.  47)  been  demanded,  should 
be  enforced  by  the  State.  Under  the  conditions  specified,  parents 
should  lie  obliged  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  an  auxiliary  school. 
Next,  the  school  period  should  \w  extended  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth year.  It  has  lieen  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  all 
auxiliary'  school  pupils  in  the  school  at  least  one  year  after  the  age  of 
confirmation. 

More  far-reaching  and  beneficial,  however,  is  the  demand  that  a 
special  continuation  school,  with  compulsory  attendance  and  a  course 
covering  several  years,  should  be  established  for  poorly  endowed 
children.  Keally  it  is  not  advisable  to  transfer  confirmed  pupils  from 
the  auxiliary  strhool  to  the  continuation  trade  schools  of  the  cities; 
that  would  mean  that  all  those  evil  conditions  would  again  be  brought 
dboiit  which  the  auxiliary  school  has  tried  so  hard  to  do  away  with. 
The  difference  in  the  school  knowledge  of  the  former  auxiliary  school 
pupils  would  of  itself  Ix'  especially  troublesome  to  the  teacher  of  the 
continuation  school.     Consequently  a  special  class  would  have  to  be 
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institnted  in  that  school.  That  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic would  have  to  he  continued  in  it  is  probably  not  questioned  by 
anyone,  but  at  the  same  time  economic,  civic,  and  religious  virtues 
must  be  cultivated.  , 

Besides  these  indispensable  theoretical  duties,  the  continuation 
school  for  poorly  endowed  children  has  also  purely  practical  ones  lo 
j)erforin.  Kor  this  purpose,  therefoi-e,  so-called  "  preparatory  work- 
shops" must  be  established,  which  teach  objectively  the  most  ele- 
mentary forms  of  those  trades  which  are  to  be  most  highly  recom- 
mended to  pupils  from  the  auxiliary  school.  Mental  defectives  will 
si^ldom  l>e  able  to  create  masterpieces.  It  is  enough  if  they  only 
become  intelligent  underworkers  and  heliK-rs  in  straw  plaiting,  bas- 
ket making,  bookbinding,  cabinetmaking,  or  to  stone  masons,  shoe- 
makers, gardeners,  farm  hands,  bricklayers,  etc.  Even  if  many  of 
these  trades  can  not  be  taught  in  workshops,  visits  to  places  where 
work  is  being  done,  followed  by  discussions,  will  partially  make  np 
for  this.  If  emphasis  is  laid  npon  this  practical  training,  ihe  con- 
tinuation school  for  mental  defectives  can  give  a  vocation  to  hundreds 
of  luifortunates  who  would  othenvise  fail  in  life,  and  this  vocation 
will  make  them  etflcient  and  therefore  useful  and  i-espectable  members 
of  human  society. 

Kor  the  auxiliary  school  pupil,  moreover,  the  choice  of  a  vocation 
would  be  postponed  for  years  by  the  continuation  school,  and  so  he 
would  be  enabled  to  make  a  wiser  decision.  It  is  always  hard  to 
discover  in  good  season  the  best  line  of  work  for  young  people.  The 
children  of  the  auxiliary  school  consent  to  all  kinds  of  proposals,  and 
the  parents  seldom  show  understanding  or  deep  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. So  the  decision  often  rests  with  the  teacher  and  the  physician. 
They  can  sunnise,  if  they  can  not  know  exactly,  what  the  child's 
mental  and  physical  e(|nipment  will  be,  as  well  as  his  later  desires 
and  abilities.  By  their  counsel  Ihey  can  prevent  the  changes  in  voca- 
tion which  the  weak-minded  pupil  is  so  prone  to  make. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all.  however,  they  can  not  do  alone, 
i.  e.,  seek  out  suitable  positions.  How  often  parents  who  have  been 
turned  away  by  employers  come  to  the  auxiliary  school  principal  and 
beg  him  to  try  to  help  their  child  to  secure  a  position.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  school's  intercession  is  of  service,  but  master  mechanics 
do  not  care  to  have  much  to  do  with  apprentices  from  the  auxiliary 
a-hool.  Therefore  K.  Richter's  wish  is  justifiable :  "  Would  that  our 
master  mechanics  at  home  would  realize  that  the  children  who  go  out 
from  the  auxiliary  schools  are  not  as  incompetent  as  is  generally 
thought,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  often  excel  in  practical 
aifairs  boys  taken  into  apprenticeship  from  the  country  or  elsewhere 
without  anything  being  known  about  them,  and  doubly  reward  the 
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benevolent  work  of  instructing  them,  if  only  ibe  master  does  no 
leavii  this  teaching  in  the  huiids  of  an  assi-stant,  but  looks  after  i 
himself  and  is  kind  and  patient  with  the  boyH." 

A  similar  wish  might  U?  expressed  in  regard  In  the  placing  ot 
girls  in  stores  and  factories,  as  in  families  which  need  servants  or 
waiting  maids.  But  will  both  wishes  be  considered  carcfidly  enon^i, 
and  will  masters  and  employers  of  servants  use  ihe  [wrsonal  recoi-di 
and  individual  lists  of  the  auxiliary  school?  The  realization  of 
these  wislies  presupposes  much  benevolence  of  spirit.  The  Stale^ 
however,  could  aid  in  this,  as  could  private  Iwnevolence,  to  some 
extent  at  least.  Let  the  State  set  aside  rewards  for  such  master 
mechanics  as  can  prove  that  former  auxiliiirv  school  pupils  have 
answered  all  the  demands  of  a  guild  in  their  training.  According 
to  K.  Kicliter's  rejjorts,  on  special  motion  of  the  Royal  Saxon  n 
ter  of  the  interior,  a  premium  of  150  marks  is  granted  in  such  a 
Perhaps  this  example  will  be.  imitated  in  oihcr  States.  A  wider 
in6uence  can  be  exerted,  however,  by  the  activities  of  associations  is 
cities  having  auxiliary  Kch<Kds,  In  Leipzig,  Kiinigsljerg,  mid  Berlin 
auxiliary  school  societies  and  associations  for  the  care  of  backward 
cliihlren  already  exist.  The  characterisl  ic  portions  of  the  statutes  of 
the  associations  of  these  cities  are  as  follows; 

ASSOCIATION    FOR    TIIK    KDUCATION    AND    CAHE    OF    BACKWARD: 
(MENTALLY  DEFICIENT)   CHILDREN.     (BERLIN.) 


I.   NAME,   LOCATION,    AND   PL'ItPOSE   OF  Till::    ASSOCIATION. 

1 1.  Tbc  AMUiclntion  for  Ilie  EduPHtlon  and  Care  of  Rnckwtinl    (Mentally) 
Deadeiit)  Children.  fuumlMl  Mnnli  2U.  11103,  bnn  lis  li«ii<J<iuiirlertt  in  Itertiii. 

12.  The  AsMocifitlon  for  the  Education  and  Cnre  of  Backnanl  (Mentally 
DellL'lent)  Cbtldrpii  nlnie  to  analccn  nod  proaiote  Interest  In  :iu<l  utiilerstand1n| 
of  lliL'  I'ulture  (inil  ediicutlim  uf  tMidiwanl  (nientnliy  defldentl  Hilldren  and  to 
(M»t>erate  In  tbe  mentnl,  physical,  moral,-  and  economic  advnucetneDt  of  tbei 
minors, 

f  3.  ThUnlm  Ix  attained : 

1.  By  lectures  and  dlRcuselons  of  topic-!!  in  the  tleiiln  of  inntrucCion  and  edufi 
tloD  in  quetitlon,  pM|>eclully  of  the  iireHeiil  iirnctlce  in  the  (-an>  of  nieuliil  <1 
rectives  at  liouie  iind  nhroiid,  hy  Ihe  denci'iption  of  t.vpienl  institiitloDs  nml  typ- 
Icnl   nrgaulKHllonti   before  tile  aasoelation.   before  utiler   uHsoeliitloDs.   or   imbllc 
iiBseiu  lilies. 

2.  By  tbe  discussion  of  pertinent  ilterntiire,  of  iirdliiancea  and  decrees  Of, 
Stale  and  district  autliorlties. 

a.  By  sdeiitiQc  treatment  of  t)ertlnent  iiue«tions,  the  paliiloatlon  of  ealtable 
uids  to  teaching:,  etc..  iliiii.-ui>sloiiH  lu  professional  maj^azlues  and  In  tbe  dnllj 

4.  By  visiting  esInbllBbments  (elaaBes.  iicboolis.  InntltuttonB)  for  tbe  ca 
mental  ilefecth'es.  niei-tlngB  of  societies,  and  conventioUB. 

5.  By  estalilialiini;  a  central  bureau  of  InforuiHtlou. 
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By  l]w  (leveloiiuient  of  jiriK-lk-iil  curt'  taking.  Tliis  iiirp  tiikliig  sliall  Hlrlvu 
tri  bring  alBJUl^ — 

1.  For  nil  menial  drfrclinen  irlm  -need  H^- 

(n)  ProTlsion  for  better  care,  clotlilDg,  nnd  food. 

(I))  The  establisliiuent  nf  bomeB  for  children,  ri'fiijii's   (dny  liomex  witli 

board),  niid  suLtnhle  cure  during  vacations, 
(e)  The  placlug  of  the  children  under  proper  cure,  I'itUer  iirlvnttj  or  In 

some  liiHtltutiou,  according  to  the  tmtur(>  of  the  vuse. 
<d)  Their  seasonable  committal  tu  anitiible  eilucatlunal  lustltntionB. 

(e)  The  appolntinetit  of  care  takers  ond  proressUiiiiil  aasistiints,  wbo  nre 

continually  to  watch  over  the  edacotluii  of  the  children,  hnveauper- 
vlslon  of  the  proper  use  of  uiaterinls  Ut  the  dis|M»ial  of  the  oxeetl- 
tlve  council.  Instruct  and  advise  parentis,  ipianlliinB.  care  takers, 
overseers,  antl  eniployerM  of  labor. 

(f)  Tlie  form  at  Ion  of  school  committees  in  connei.'tlon   vrlth  the  schools 

concerned. 

2.  For  Ihote  trho  havf  got  through  mchool — 

(a)  In  eoopemtlon  with  parents,  Runrdiaus.  and  tcnchprs,  to  advise  tlJc 

children  as  soon  as  tKUMlble  before  their  dismissal  from  thcsehoul 
regarding  their  cboiiv  of  a  vocation. 

(b)  To  {H>iiit  out  reliabte  foremen  and  employers  of  labor  who  wnnlil  bo 

likely  to  exert  u  beneOcViil  and  educative  Influence  uix'ii  tbt-se 
youtlis  and  further  their  technlcul  trainlug. 

(c)  To  take  care  of  these  cbildreu  when  they  are  not  eared  for  In  homes. 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  school,  to  establlsb  imnllnuutlon  courses,  even- 

ing tecbuleni  clasNes,  and  boines  for  apprentices  and  girls  in  order  to 
help  those  who  have  left  school  to  make  proper  use  of  their  spare 

(e)  To  help  ajiecially  needy  children  to  gain  n  more  adequate  educiition  by 

means  of  sl[|ieuda.  aKsistance  from  existing  benevolent  foundations, 
associations,  and  fund-s. 

(f)  To  grant  aid  in  special  eases  of  need  and  when  dangers  tiireateu  them 

In  public  life  on  Me<.-ount  of  their  deficient  ability. 

II.    MEMBEKSIIIP. 

S  4-  Adults  of  liolh  sexes,  without  distinction  of  vocation,  political  parly,  or 
religion,  as  well  as  ori^nizatlons,  oillelals,  and  corporations,  may  be  meudters 
of  this  association. 

f  fi.  Memlwrship  may  be  gained  by  declaring  oue's  Intention  to  enter  as — 

(a)  heller. 

(b)  professional  assistant 

(c)  paying  member. 

(d)  life  member. 

(e)  patron. 

!  G.  Members  of  the  association  have  equal  rights  regnrdinf*  the  management 
of  the  association.  In  the  general  assembly  each  member  of  the  nssoeliitlon  has 
a  vote,  in  the  council  each  of  its  own  members  has  a  vote,  and  In  neither  case 
is  vote  by  prosy  iiermitted. 
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i  7.  Tbe  Itelp4>r8.  wbo  work  la  c<>nnM.-tion  with  the  gobools,  tilnd  tbemsHvee  to 
do  tbelr  utmost  to  ui-conipliah  ibe  pur|)use9  set  forth  in  i  2  and  f  3.  iKx-ordioj^  to 
a  siiei'liil  resolution. 

I  8.  When  rniuestiHl  liy  the  council  or  Its  Individual  menibem.  ench  professional 
usslntnnt  must  give  Infornmtlou  regarding  bin  own  vot'ntion  nr  bis  cboxeii  field 
uf  work,  niid  nlno  must  give  iidrice  of  bis  own  aci-ord  rii;urd<iig  uiTiilrs  in  his 
depiirtnient  which  ciin  have  signifieance  in  tbe  etlucutiou  of  meiilallf  deficleiit 
children,  as  in  coDuection  with  apprentlceBhlji.  labor.  wHtwe.' 

1 1).  Tbe  prufi-ssloniil  asHlBtiintx  and  helpem  do  not  nceil  to  pay  nny  nieiiitN>rnliii> 
fee.  Eacb  year  tbe  jinylng  meuibeni  |iay  Into  Ibe  treimury  of  the  uswK'Intlon 
nny  iinionnt  they  chiioBe.  at  least,  however,  three  niitrka. 

i  la  Life  iiieinliers  make  one  payment  of  at  least  ii  Inuiilred  ninrltB;  piitrons 
at  least  five  hundred  marka.  Persons  who  serve  the  asmtclatlou  in  niiy  special 
way  may  he  elected  honorary  members  of  the  uialu  body, 

1 11.  Membership  is  lost — 

(a)  l)y  expressed  desire  to  withdraw. 

(b)  for  paying  luenitierB,  by  two  failures  to  pay  the  nnnunl  fee. 

(c)  by  dec'iiiinn  of  the  generul  nsserobly  upon  recouiiuendation  of  tbe 

council. 

III.   DliOANIZATION    OF   TIIK    AS80CIATI0N. 

i  12.  The  work  of  the  nssoclatlon  is  carried  on  by  an  executive  council  aud 
the  );enenil  tiNseuibly.  Ilotb  iiodies  can  flp|iolnt  coinitiillees  and  conmitsHiuns  for 
B|ieciai  service,  and  to  these  others  beside  the  uiemliers  of  the  executive  council 
raoy  be  ap[K)lnte<L 

A  pedagoglwil  comndBslon.  whose  president  in ust  always  lie  a  teacher,  enters 
ni»on  its  work  at  oni-e,  iiud  Its  duties  lire  regidated  by  special  by-laws.  This 
commission  has  the  right  to  exi»nd.  for  Its  own  piirrxiseH.  moneys  which  hnve 
t>een  aiipropriiited  for  its  atieolal  work  without  Iiiivlng  to  gain  the  permlsstoi 
of  the  executive  council. 

Tbe  treasurer  of  llie  association  Is  re<iulred  to  kei-p  sgiccinl  account  of  the 


i  1.1.  The  executive  council  is  elected  by  tiie  general  asaemhly  for  b  period  of 
three  years  beginning  January  1  ;  one-tbird  go  out  eacb  year  Ke-electlou  I 
permissible.  The  first  elections  are  tor  the  period  from  190.1  to  December  SI, 
190S.  Lota  shall  be  cast  to  determine  whose  terms  Mhull  expire  In  1903  and 
l«H. 

i  14.  Tbe  executive  council  conKlsta  of — 

(a)  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents. 

(b)  a  secretaiy  and  two  assistant  secretaries. 

(c)  a  treasurer  und  his  assistant 
((f)   six  other  members. 

(  15.  A  special  schedule  of  work  specifles  tlie  duties  of  eacb  member  of  tlie 
execntlve  council. 

f  10.  Tbe  executive  council  carries  on  the  current  hnalneas  of  the  naBoclatlon. 
It  meets  when  occasion  deuiauds,  if  possible,  at  least  once  u  month, 

f  17.  The  executive  council  represents  the  association  in  nil  Its  rehitluRS,  and 
especially  in  court.  The  [)reBident  and  a  second  luemtier  of  the  executive  Coun- 
cil may  sign  pai)«H  In  the  name  of  the  association. 

1 18.  Tbe  secretary  must  do  all  the  writteu  work  for  the  nssodntlon. 
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S  19.  The  treasurer  must  eolleot  the  revenueM  of  the  iiHHoclatlon.  take  rhiirge 
ot  tile  treuBury  and  the  fUixU  of  the  nssoclatlon,  make  puf  iiieut  when  directed  lo 
do  BO  by  the  presEdent.  nnd  keep  nil  neeouatB. 

i  20.  Ill  case  atiy  olUcer  Ib  utiulile  to  {>erform  his  duties  biB  asslstHut  \n  pro- 
DioteU  to  the  position. 

i  21.  All  mooefs  which  iu  the  opinion  of  the  exei^tlve  ihxiucII  lire  not  needed 
to  cnrry  on  its  regwlur  work  lire  to  lie  Invested  hb  Bei'urply  nn  ni'e  tin"  funds  ot 
luhior  children.  The  eouncil  liiiB  the  iwwer  to  decide  I'e^urjliig  tlie  ivltbdruwul 
of  Buch  funds  from  ioveatinent. 

H.   THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

{  22.  The  general  usBenibly  meets  ut  IchhI  once  ii  j-enr.  With  it  iilone  Hen  tlie 
power  to  examine  Into  tUe  atfairs  ot  tlie  executive  council,  lis  well  ns  Into  the 
report  of  its  work  (especliilly  of  the  ireiLsurer).  to  elect  new  members  of  the 
eierutlve  council,  and  Qnally  to  decide  regnrdlug  the  exputeiou  of  r  member 
and  regarding  changes  In  the  siiitutes  o(  the  association.  TUe  report  of  the 
treasurer  is  accepted  only  iiftel'  bis  ai-counts  have  been  audited  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  association  tip]N>lnted  eiich  year  by  the  general  asseinbly.  These 
must  not  Iw  members  of  the  esecutlve  council. 

IV.    SPECIAL   RULES    FOR   THE    MANAGEMENT  OK  THE   .\HSO(IATION. 

123.  In  addition  to  tl)e  regulations  laid  down  In  the  schedule  ot  work,  the 
following  siieclul  rules  guide  In  tlie  maniiKement  of  the  iisBocintlon ; 

The  president  sets  the  date  for  tbe  regular  meetings  of  the  executlre  council 
as  ioug  l>eforelinn<l  as  practlcshle.  To  other  lueetluga  the  memtters  of  the  execu- 
tive council  are  given  written  invitations;  tiie  call  for  meetings  of  tbe  general 
assenilily  sbnil  be  published  at  least  fourteen  days  before  tbe  date  of  meeting 
in  tbe  following  newspapers:  Die  Vosalsche  Zeltung,  Die  Post  Das  Berliner 
Tugt^latt,  and  Der  I^knlanxelger.  Tlie  executive  council  may  publish  other 
notices  of  any  uteetiog  of  the  general  assembly  If  it  is  deemed  advisalile. 

i  24.  The  president  must  call  a  siieclal  meeting  of  the  ciecntivB  t-ouncll  when 
three  members  make  a  written  motion  to  that  effect,  statins  the  object;  an 
extra  session  of  the  general  assembly  when  one-fourth  of  tbe  mcuibors  of  tbe 
association  pro^mse  it  in  1 1  he  manner. 

1  25.  For  the  rii^ular  meetings  of  the  executlre  council  ontvthlrd  of  the  mem- 
bers wnstltule  a  iiuorum ;  In  tbe  general  assembly  no  ii"oruni  is  necessary. 

8  2(1.  A  niujorlly  vote  curries  a  nieiiBure :  in  cUBe  of  a  tie  the  president  easts 
the  deciding  vote.  For  ttie  expulsion  of  a  member  or  a  change  In  the  stututes 
a  twii-thErrls  majority  of  tiie  voting  niemliers  Is  requlrcil. 

1 27.  If  a  member  of  tbe  executive  council  can  not  or  will  not  Accept  an  office 
to  which  he  has  been  chosen  or  continue  therein,  the  niemln'rB  have  the  right  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  In  his  place  for  the  rest  of  his  term  of  office.  In 
like  manner  the  executive  council  may  complete  Us  meinbershlp  from  the  mem- 
l>erBhip  of  the  association. 

8  28.  Tlie  minutes  of  tbe  executive  council  are  authenticated  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  president  and  secretary,  those  of  the  general  assembly  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  prestiient,  secretary,  and  three  nieniliers  of  the  executive  council. 

8  20.  Only  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  In  the  (feueral  assem- 
bly can  dlKsoIve  the  association  after  It  has  Iwen  decldeil  In  a  previous  meeting 
by  a  Iwo-thlrda  majority  that  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  assuclntlon 
will  be  brought  up  at  Its  next  meeting. 

If  the  dissolution  of  the  assotlatlou  Is  decided  upon,  its  possessions  are  turned 
over,  conserving  the  rlRhts  of  third  parties,  to  the  municipal  nutborities  of  Ber- 
lin, requiring  them  to  use  thciu  In  the  spirit  ot  the  t-onstitutlon  of  this  ossocla- 
lion. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  .FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
AND  EDUCATION  OF  BACKWARD  (MENTALLY  DEFICIENT)  CHIL- 
DREN.     (LEIPZIG.) 

1.  Purpose. 

The  Commission  for  the  Instruction  and  E>lucation  of  Mentally  DeficienI 
Children  aims  to  gain  a  pe<lagogieal  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  these  chil- 
dren, to  discover  the  best  methods  which  lead  to  the  instruction  and  edu<;ation 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  school  organization  which  would  beet  meet  their  needs. 

2.  Organization. 

The  commission  will  strive  to  gain  this  purpose  by  holding  meetings,  by  ar- 
ranging for  courses  of  lectures,  by  founding  a  library  with  pertinent  llteratare, 
by  maintaining  a  reading  room  with  suitable  magazines,  by  arranging  Journeys 
for  information,  by  sending  delegates,  etc. 

Proceedings  at  meetings  will  consist  of  lectures,  exchanges  of  collected  experl- 
eu(*es,  discussions  of  books,  references  to  new  data,  specimen  teaching,  exhibi- 
tions of  teaching  appliances,  etc. 

3.  Management. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  commission  consist  of  the  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  secretary,  assistant  8e<*retary,  and  librarian. 

Only  teachers  may  be  chosen  as  presidents  and  secretaries. 

Members  of  the  executive  body  are  elected  for  one  year ;  reelection  is  permis- 
sible. 


AUXILIARY    SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION  AT   KONIGSBERG. 

[  According:  to  Fr.  Frenzel.] 

§  1.  The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  cooperate  with  the  auxiliary  school 
in  caring  for  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  weak-minded  children, 
viz : 

1.  Of  those  who  have  left  school. 

2.  Of  those  still  compellcHi  to  fxo  to  school. 

3.  Of  other  mental  defectives,  i.  e.,  those  who  are  still  very  young. 

To  this  is  joined  the  further  purpos*^  of  spreading  information  regarding  the 
real  significance  and  value  of  the  auxiliary  school  and  of  combating  the  prej- 
udices of  the  public  against  it. 

§  2.  The  care  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the  Konig8l)erg  Auxiliary  School 
will,  among  other  things,  consist  in : 

(a)  Tlie  training  of  children  for  a  practical  calling  in  life.     For  this  work 

coniiK»tcnt  and  morally  unob.1(Htlonable  nnisters,  oversei»rs,  and  guard- 
ians must  l)e  secnriHl. 

(b)  Tlie  ccmtiinions  sui)ervision  and  education  of  the  children. 

(c)  The  granting  of  assistance  in  cases  of  need,  as  well  as  protection  against 

the  dangers  arising  from  their  meager  endowment,  and  against 
those  of  public  life  (injuries  causeil  by  negligence,  acute  mental 
disturbances,  alcohof.  prostitution,  conflicts  with  the  authorities). 

(d)  The  placing  of  children  under  proper  care,  either  private  or  in  some 

institution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
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i  It.  Tlie  cure  of  eblldreu  wlio  are  Btlll  of  scboot  nee  tiliall.  aiuoug  utiioc  Uilngs, 
cons  [at    ill — 

(u)  PlaHug  them  as  soon  ns  possible  In  the  nuxlHarj-  sctiool ; 
<b)  Providing  better  eare  tor  the  iiupils  iib  rii  aid  to  the  ncconipllBhiuciit 
uf  tlie  Btbool  piiriKtses,  espwiaHy  by  the  establishment  uf  a  home 
for  chUdri'ii  Iduj'  boiue  with  buurd)  aud  by  [irovldin;;  special  tisre 
iluriug  viicQtioas. 

S4.  To  i?aiTy  on  this  work  helpers  are  iippointed  by  the  association,  who  are 
to  watch  over  the  implla  and  Instruct  the  iwrsons  in  tbelr  environment  (parents, 
gnardiimH.  former  teacbers,  et(^). 

3  5.  Any  man  or  womuii  who  Is  Interented  In  this  sphere  of  benevolent  sctivitr 
may  tiw'ome  a  member  of  the  association,  Mocletles  are  also  accepted  as  weiu- 
hers.  Apptlcutluns  for  admission  are  to  be  made  to  tbe  president,  t^very 
member  pays  an  opHnnal  fee  (ut  least  2  marks)  durlOE  tbc  year. 

Notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  asiioclatlDn  must  be  presented  iu  writing  before 
tbe  close  of  the  year  to  the  executive  council. 

Every  member  is  anked  to  further  tlie  interests  of  the  association  as  far  as 
he  con  by  spreading  information  regarding  its  pnr)»ses.  and  by  accepting 
responsible  positions  and  ixtsts  of  honor  Eu  it. 

i  6.  The  executive  council  consists  of  sixteen  members,  men  and  women,  lik- 
eluding  the  president,  vice- president,  secretary,  assistant  sewctary.  treasurer, 
and  eleven  other  members.  The  exeentlve  council  conducts  ail  tbe  iifTairs  of 
the  association  and  holds  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  the  profireas  of  its  work. 

The  members  of  tbe  executive  council  ore  chosen  nt  the  first  general  meeting 
of  the  year.  If  a  memtier  withdraws  Itefore  Ihc  expiration  of  his  term  of  ofUce, 
some  one  else  la  elected  to  take  his  place, 

t  7.  The  association  year  begins  January  the  first.  Meetings  are  called  by 
the  executive  council  when  occasion  demands.  The  principal  meeting  of  the 
year  Is  held  In  January,  when  the  secretary's  and  the  treasurer's  reports  are 
Riven  and  the  exe<.-utive  council  elected.  This  annual  meeting,  the  objn'ts  of 
which  are  stated  In  tbe  call,  requires  no  quorum.  A  majitrity  vote  will  pass 
any  resolution;  to  change  or  amend  the  constitution  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  members  present  Is  renulreil.  A  two-tblrds  niajority  vote  of  alt  the  mpiiilierM 
of  tlie  BHSoclatlon  Is  ne<-essnry  to  dlsbaml  the  association.  In  case  of  the  dla- 
solution  of  the  nssociatlou,  all  Its  possessious  ace  to  be  handed  over  to  some 
Institution  for  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

At  Cologne,  too,  as  well  as  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  Brussels, 
the  auxiliary  school,  atssisted  by  assoL-iations,  cares  for  the  further 
development  of  its  pupils  who  have  Ix'en  cimfirraed  and  have  left 
the  school.  It  is  very  important,  also,  that  tKe  auxiliary  school 
teachers  should  carry  on  research  work  ri'garding  the  siicce.HS  of 
au."ciliary  school  instruction,  as  is  done  at  Leipzig.  At  the  instigation 
of  K.  Richtcr  (I,^ipzig)  every  six  years  questionnaires  are  sent  out. 
These  .seek  information  regarding  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
the  conduct,  and  the  desire  for  fiii'ther  education  of  former  pupils 
who  can  still  be  found.  Such  work  causes  the  teacher  much  trouble, 
and  yet  it  furnishes  n  splendid  te.st  of  the  success  of  the  school  as 
a  whole.  The  results  of  the  I^i'ipzig  experiments  are  gratifying,  and 
encourage  us  to  continue  the  work  along  this  Hue.  We  may  expect 
that  such  research  work  will  bo  smcfssfut  in  other  citie.s,  too.  Of 
course  the  results  of  all  efforts  in  the  uu.Kiliarj'  scUooV  ■w\\.\.'w.-^s«i\.'!^ 
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L'ertain  and  greater  when  State  anil  cunimunity,  cooperatlug  with 
private  per^un^,  lubor  in  the  interest  of  tbo^  mental  defectives  who 
have  left  the  school. 

Boys  must  be  cared  for  till  they  reach  the  age  when  they  must 
serve  in  the  army.  That  Hiich  care  is  vtry  nccejdsary  has  beeii  proved 
by  11,  Kielhorn,  and  he  has  also  done  much  to  bring  it  about.  Much 
of  the  mistreatnieut  of  soldiers,  which  is  always  mentioneil  in  the 
press  and  parliamentary  Kpeeches,  comes  about  because  the  mental 
condition  of  the  youths  who  enter  the  army  is  not  considered.  If 
when  recruits  were  being  examined  the  doctor  would  only  take  the 
time  to  glance  over  the  "pergonal  records"  of  the  auxiliary  school, 
many  an  evil  report  concerning  the  army  could  be  stopped.  And 
much  "  buUast,"  too,  many  a  di-ag  on  the  military  training,  woidd. 
bu  done  away  with;  indeed,  the  number  of  de.sertera  and  suicides 
would  In-  greatly  lessened,  if  the  prL'vious  life  of  the  recruits  < 
known,  on  the  basis  of  statements  made  by  auxiliary  school  teachers. 
And  if  only  during  recruiting,  at  least  the  question,  "What  schoot 
have  you  attended?  "  were  asked,  then,  if  an  auxiliary  schixil  weiu- 
mentioned,  a  special  cxaniiiiution  would  have  to  be  made.  To  pptt-' 
vent  the  misuse  of  this  iiiniple  method,  the  military  aiitliorities  might 
demand  lists  of  pupils  of  the  auxiliary  schools  of  any  particular  r«- 
cniiting  di^^t^ict.  In  all  cases  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  allow  any 
former  pupil  of  an  auxiliary  school  to  serve  in  the  army,  no  matter 
how  physically  capable  he  may  seem ;  and  this  from  humanitarian  t 
well  as  from  technically  military  and  patriotic  considerations. 

A  special  administration  of  Justice  is  recommended  for  weak- 
minded,  abnormal  Ixiys  and  girlff  who  have  left  school.  To  be  siire^ 
while  attending  the  auxiliary  school,  they  should  lenm  to  distinguish^ 
more  clearly  right  and  wrong,  gcKnl  and  evil;  but  a  pupil  will  nereF 
leave  the  auxiliary  school  with  firm  principles  of  right  in  his  mindf 
his  social  con.science  will  always  l>e  wavering.  At  least  be  will  never 
be  able  to  resist  the  manifold  temptations  of  his  surroundings  ft.s  i 
mentally  normal  jwrson  could  do.  At  times,  too.  physical  conditions 
will  obscure  his  weak  sense  of  right,  so  that  tiet'ds  will  lie  committed 
which  human  society  calls  misdeeds,  and  punishes.  The  so-calleot 
"changed  accountability"  (veranderte  Zurechmingsfiihigkeit)  nmsfc 
here  be  considered.  When  ihe  layman,  who  criticises  harshly  and 
hastily,  hears  this  newly-coined  legal  term,  he  si>eaks  lightly  of  s 
ridiculous  lowering  of  our  standards  of  discipline.  Indeed,  in  viewp 
of  the  increasing  number  of  mental  defectives  among  those  to  I 
punished,  he  sees  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, if  punishment  in  a  great  number  of  ca.se,';  is  lessoned  as  a  result 
of  individual  consideration  of  Hie  mentiii  condition  of  the  nffenderg.. 
But  criminal  psychology  is  neither  a  philanthropic  or  scientific  sportti 
the  knowledge  of  psychojiathology  ui  its  connection  with  raisde- 
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i  and  crimes  is  nowadays  rather  a  necessity,  which  can  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  punishment  fi-oni  being  dislodged  from  its  posi- 
tion. Whoever  has  watched  the  development  of  an  auxiliary  school 
pupil  will  know  how  easily  guided  he  is.  as  long  as  those  around  him 
understand  him,  and  further,  as  long  as  this  or  that  nervous  condi- 
tion does  not  handicap  him. 

Further,  the  health  educator  knows  how  sensitive  he  may  become, 
and  fall  into  passions  of  the  worst  kind,  if  his  short  and  disconnected 
trains  of  thought  become  confused  on  account  of  some  cause  lying 
entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  his  will.  In  such  a  case  the  slightly 
abnormal  child  will  generally  act  without  reflection;  but  sometimes 
he  may,  after  mature  but  one-sided  deliberation,  do  wrong,  and  then 
his  "changed  accountability"  can  scarcely  be  assumed.  In  both 
cases  the  judge  must  decide  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  i.  e., 
he  must  consider  the  inner  man  in  the  offender,  particularly  if  the 
offender  has  passed  through  the  auxiliary  school  in  his  youth.  To 
regard  him  as  completely  responsible,  and  to  punish  him  as  one  would 
a  mentally  normal  person,  would  be  to  chastise  a  cripple  merely  be- 
cause he  was  born  a  cripple,  and  to  deform  him  still  further,  Para- 
jrraph  51"  of  the  penal  code  of  the  German  Empire  gives  the 
judge  the  rig^t  to  take  into  consideration  a  mental  condition— 
"  unconsciousness "  or  "  morbid  excitement,"  by  which  free-will 
action  is  absolutely  prevented.  Not  a  word,  however,  is  said  of 
mental  deficiency  as  a  condition  which  also  may  hinder  the  free 
action  of  the  will.  The  twenty-seventh  conference  of  German  jurists 
has  recently  tried  to  remedy  this  defect;  and  upon  the  advice  of 
Professors  Knhl  and  Leppman  (Berlin),  the  following  recommenda- 
tions have  l>een  made  to  the  judicial  authorities  by  Professors  Cramer 
(Gottingen),  KrUpelin  (Munich),  and  Kleinfeller  (Kiel): 

1.  Anyone  who,  at  the  time  of  committing  a  criminal  act,  is  in  a 
diseased  condition  which  is  not  merely  temporary,  and  which  has 
lessened  his  ability  to  see  the  culpability  of  his  actions,  or  his  power  to 
resist  temptation,  is  to  be  punished  according  to  the  law  governing 
punishment  for  petty  offenses. 

2.  In  the  case  of  young  offenders,  more  extensive  use  is  to  be  made 
of  the  principle  recommended  hy  the  twenty-seventh  conference  of 
jurists,  ^Tz,  that  educative  measnres,  under  the  direction  of  the  state, 
be  substituted  for  punishment, 

3.  Punishment  may  be  postponed  according  to  the  general  rule 
permitting  it,  and  we  recommend  that  this  rule  be  applied  as  widely 


4.  Commitment  is  made  to  the  usual  penal  institution,  where  the 
conditions  which  brought  about  mental  deficiency  are  given  special 
consideration. 

"Compare  Btirgerllcbes  Gesetzbueb  f.  d,  Ucutacbe  UeVAi,  ^as.^KV. 
i4&9—07 8 
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5.  Mental  dcfectiveK  in  the  sense  of  parnjrrap'i  1  who  do  not  belong 
in  the  iiMial  pentil  institution  nre  to  Iw  t-onimittod  to  it  state  riffonii- 
atoi'v,  und  youthful  otfendi-ra  are  to  be  coiiiniitted  to  ethicalional 
institutions, 

d.  Mental  defectives  who  are  dangerous  to  society  must  be  kept  in 
suitable  institutions  until  such  time  as  ihey  are  considered  fit  to  be 
discharged,  eveu  though  their  sentences  have  been  fulfilled  or  re- 
mitted. 

7.  The  discharge  is  only  provisional  and  may  be  revoked  during  a 
time  fixed  by  law. 

8.  Tlie  health  of  mental  defectives  who  are  not  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety must  be  watched  over  by  the  Stnte  after  their  discharge  or  the 
remission  of  their  t^entencc;  tliey  may  lie  placed  in  families  or  private 
institutions  or  given  over  to  specially  appoint*!d  guardians.  Legal 
limits  should  be  set  to  the  period  of  such  supervision. 

9.  Special  means  are  to  be  taken  to  determine  the  necessity  and 
advisability  of  any  protective  measures  to  be  used  in  connection  witii 
mental  defectives,  but  this  procedure  is  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  that  concerned  with  the  deprivation  of  the  right  of  indejjendent 
action  (on  account  of  mental  derangement  or  reckless  expenditure), 

In  these  recommendations  a  very  important  riile  la  given  to  the 
physician  in  connection  with  penal  sentences.  It  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, that  the  advice  of  the  auxiliary  school  teacher  be  taken  as  an 
expert  when  judgment  is  to  be  passed  npon  those  who  have  formerly 
attended  an  auxiliary  school.  At  least  the  previous  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  accused,  as  shown  by  the  individual  records  kept  by  the 
auxiliary  school,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Many  milder 
sentences  would  then  be  given  and  further  culpable  deeds  prevented 
by  proper  treatment.  Perhaps  help  may  come  from  auxiliary  scliocd 
and  other  societies  in  cities  whose  niembt-rs  can  seruri'  legal  counsel 
when  former  auxiliary  st^hool  pupils  are  accused  in  court.  This 
counsel  will  always  meet  witli  obliging  assistance  among  auxiliary 
school  people.' 


XV.— THE  TEACHERS  AXI)  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 
AUXILLVEY  SCHOOL 

The  rapid  development  of  the  auxiliary  schtwl  system  explains  the 
fact  that  teachers  und  head  masters  have  received  no  special  training 
for  their  work.  Up  to  the  pn^seut  this  could  not  be  (bought  of.  The 
apiiointmeiit  officials  were  always  satisfied  if  they  could  secure  folk- 


oTbe  "Hllfsschule,"  No,  3.  puUllsIies  an  act-ouul  of  Ihe  comuiitlec  for  the 
legal  pnitertlon  of  meutiil  defi'dlves.  Tills  cimmiiltcp  wub  iiinmlniPd  at  ilie 
Inatance  of  the  executive  rouncJI  ut  tbe  Genuan  Auxiliary  Scliuol  AsBOclatlou. 
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school  teachers  who  were  willing  to  apply  for  the  position.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  a  teacher  accepted  the  position  on  account  of 
his  interest  in  the  cause,  for  the  small  remuneration  given  to  auxili- 
ary school  teachers  could  scarcely  be  an  inducement.  It  was  thought 
that  interest  in  the  cause,  first  of  all,  was  the  only  and  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  work,  but  still  they  were  anxious  to  secure  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  teachers,  especially  successful  teachers  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  folk  school.  The  teacher  of  these  lower 
classes,  therefore,  who  would  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  new 
work,  seemed  to  l)e  by  far  the  iflost  suitable  person  for  the  position. 

Many  times  experience  showed  that  this  was  the  case.  Yet  many  of 
the  beginners  were  disappointed:  they  were  neither  satisfied  with 
their  work  nor  successful  in  it.  F'or  the  auxiliary  school,  as  well  as 
for  the  teachers  in  question,  it  was  then  fortimate  if  withdrawal  was 
still  possible.  In  their  places  new  teachers  would  then  have  to  be 
chosen  and  with  greater  care  than  l»efore.  Next,  the  auxiliary  scho<rf 
authorities  were  glad  if  they  could  secure  teachers  from  among  those 
who  had  taught  iu  curative  educational  institutions,  as  asylums  for 
idiots,  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  rule  but  few  applications  were  received  from 
that  quarter.  Consequently  dependence  had  to  be  placed  almost  en- 
tirely upon  former  folk-school  teachers,  and  in  fact  only  upon  the 
younger  ones  of  these.  For  if  a  folk-school  teacher  has  for  years  been 
teaching  his  pupils  as  a  mass,  he  has  gradually  become  unfitted  for 
the  individual  instruction  required  in  the  auxiliary  school.  It  is  too 
hard  for  him  to  accustom  liimself  to  new  methods,  and  he  finds  no 
pleasure  in  tlie  work.  In  many  cases  he  is  thoroughly  convin(«d  of 
the  power  of  discipline  and  drill  in  the  school.  Now,  both  of  these 
may  be  very  necessary  in  a  large  folk-school  class,  but  in  the  auxiliary 
school  they  are  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  The  auxiliary 
school  teacher  must  not  be  an  unsvTn pathetic  disciplinarian.  He  must 
have  his  oWn  feelings  fully  under  his  control.  If  he  is  irritable  and 
if  anger  easily  gains  power  over  him,  he  had  better  turn  his  back 
upon  the  auxiliaiy  school.  In  dealing  with  mental  defectives,  as  well 
as  with  poorly  endowed  children,  the  teacher  must  always  practice 
self-contr<)I,  Any  expression  of  impatience,  as  hasty  and  harsh  words, 
would  be  quite  useless  and  his  work  as  an  educator  quite  without 
effect.  Whims  and  moods  must  also  be  suppressed  by  one  undertak- 
ing tliis  work.  Therefore,  a  person  who  is  physically  sound  should 
be  chosen.  A  nervous,  melancholy  person  would  never  be  equal  to 
the  demands  made  by  auxiliary  .school  instruction,  and  the  children 
would  be  deprived  of  all  the  freshness  and  brightness  which  school 
work  should  posse.ss. 

To  be  sure,  experienced  folk -school  teachers  can  become  models  of 
self-control  and  able  to  spread  sunshine  and  gladness  about  tlvftTO.v 
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probnl)ly,  however,  they  will  prefer  U)  remain  in  their  usiial  fielil  uf 
wtirk  rather  than  nceustom  tlieniselves  to  a  new  one  when  well  up  in 
years.  This  ndaptation  to  new  situations  is  sooner  to  be  expected  of 
the  newer  meDibers  of  the  [irofession.  Even  wlien  we  were  conx'inced 
that  one  of  these  members,  who  stood  ready  to  serve  the  auxiliary 
sehool,  was  really  irteresteil  in  its  welfare,  and  we  knew  his  power 
of  self-control,  as  also  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  speedy 
adjustment  to  the  new  duties  could  be  e.xpected,  even  then  we  were 
not  certain  that  the  right  choice  had  been  made.  Little  by  little 
people  came  to  see  that  experimentation  by  a  teacher  is  nowhere  more 
injurious  than  among  children  who  are  abnormal  and  constantly  in 
danger  of  injiify  by  being  led  in  this  or  that  direction.  Consequently 
all  kinds  of  proposals  were  made,  especially  by  auxiliary  school 
teachers  themselves,  by  which  the  folk-school  teacher  might  be  made 
competent  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  sch(K>l  in  such  n  way 
that  he  would  without  loss  of  time  become  a  blessing  to  the  school 
and  a  satisfaction  to  himself. 

First,  it  was  recommended  that  the  new  teacher  lie  allowed  to  visit 
the  classes  of  experienced  auxiliary  school  teucliers  frequently.  To 
begin  with,  the  lugher  classes,  then  the  intermediate,  and  finally  the 
lower  classes  should  he  visited  before  he  attempts  to  teach  at  all. 
This  proposal  deserves  serious  consideration.  The  viator  should  be 
permitted  to  ask  questions,  to  which  instructive  answers  are  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class.  It  is  not  less  important 
that  he  should  attend  conferences  of  the  auxiliary  school  instructors. 

Secondly,  candidates  for  positions  in  the  auxiliary  schwil  are  to  l»e 
advised  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
to  make  themselves  at  home  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  technical 
work  which  bear  upon  auxiliary  school  instruction.  Above  all,  the 
following  books  are  to  be  studied :  Denioor,  Die  anormalen  Kinder  and 
ihre  erziehliche  Bclmndhmg  in  Haus  und  Schule;  Fuchs,  -Schwach- 
sinnige  Kinder,  iJire  sittliche  und  iulellHttuelle  Kettung;  Striimpdl, 
Uie  padagogische  Pathologic  oder  die  Lehre  von  den  Fehlem  der 
Kinder;  Heller,  Grundriss  der  Heilpiidagogik.  He  should  also  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  German 
Auxiliary  School  Association  and  of  the  conferences  regarding  auxil- 
iary schools  and  schools  for  idiots,  as  well  as  with  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  Behandlung  Schwachsinniger  und  Epileptischer,  and  further,  with 
the  "  Kinderfehler."  In  consequence  of  this  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, not  only  will  he  Ijecomo  desirous  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  histoiy  and  organization  of  the  auxiliary  school  system,  but  also- 
of  occupying  himself  with  social  and  scientific  [ledagogical  questions 
and  individual  departments  of  the  work.  Further,  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher  must  know  the  sociological  efforts  being  made  in  our 
time ;  also  school  hygiene,  how  to  cuie  difficulties  of  speech,  eliild  and 
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folk  psychology,  as  well  as  the  broad  field  whirh  the  physician  in- 
cludes under  the  term  "  etiology  of  psychosis.'' 

Thirdly,  the  auxilinry  school  teacher  is  recommended  to  increase 
his  knowledge  by  attendance  npon  suitable  series  of  lectures.  These 
lectures  have  hitherto  been  given  rarely.  In  1899  was  estahlislied 
at  Zurich  the  first  course  for  teachers  in  spedal  schools.  As  is  seen 
from  tlio  reports  published  in  tlie  "  Kinderfehler,"  this  laudable  un- 
dertaking reckoned  more  upon  the  attendance  of  teachers  from  the 
medico- pedagogical  establishments  than  fi-om  the  auxiliary  schools. 
In  1904  an  attempt  was  made  at  Jena  to  adapt  these  courses  specially 
to  the  needs  of  ausiliaiy  school  teachers.  The  pedagogical  depart- 
ment of  the  vacation  schools  which  have  been  organized  for  many 
years  presented  lectures  regarding  defects  of  chai'acter  in  childhood 
and  youth,  child  psychology,  the  auxiliary  school  system,  difficulties 
of  speech  in  childhood,  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  demonstra- 
tions hy  reference  to  raeagerly  endowed  and  defective  children. 

These  lectures  will  maintain  their  significance  as  a  kind  of  intro- 
ductory preparation  so  long  as  a  fourth  demand  is  not  met  by  the 
state,  which  is  that  auxiliary  school  teachers  be  trained  in  specially 
constituted  seminaries. 

We  can  not  demand  that  the  state  establish  a  number  of  training 
schools  whose  graduates  shall  be  competent  auxiliary  .school  teacher-s. 
Neither  can  we  expect  the  noniial  school  student  to  decide  befoi-e  he 
completes  his  training  whether  he  will  teach  in  a  folk  or  auxiliary 
school.  That  would  be  possible  if  all  teachers'  seminaries  had  a  spe- 
cial course  in  auxiliary  school  pedagogy.  In  my  opinion  the  highest 
educational  authorities  would  only  have  to  take  another  step  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  they  are  ali-eady  working,  and  (to  quote 
from  a  Prussian  resolution  of  1901  i-egarding  the  training  of  teach- 
ers) give  the  seminary  students  sound  pedagogical  training  regard- 
ing the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child  in  its  normal 
course  and  its  most  important  patholo^cal  conditions.  Overcrowded 
as  the  pedagogical  curriculum  is  to-day  with  material,  it  would 
seem  that  this  thoroughness  of  training  in  these  regards,  which  is  so 
mucli  to  be  desired,  must  remain  as  an  imrealizccl  hope.  Specialists 
can  not  and  should  not  be  reared  in  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
folk  school  teachers.  However,  greater  interest  may  Ite  aroused  in 
the  various  branches  of  curative  pedagogy;  and  as  in  recent  years 
pupils  have  been  allowed  to  visit  now  and  again  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  or  idiote.  he  might  now  also  lie  permitted 
to  see  the  workings  of  an  auxiliary  school.  Then  he  might  be  given 
a  filiort  introduction  to  the  history,  organization,  and  literature  of 
the  auxiliary  school  system.  It  would  not  l»e  a  bad  idea  if  there 
should  be  a  division  for  mentally  deficient  children  in  the  practice 
school;  the  semiuaiy  student  would  bo  able  to  learn  a  great  deal 
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there.  Of  course  the  work  in  this  department  would  be  bard  *nd 
not  Aery  pleasant  for  a  beginner.  On  account  of  this  the  wish  can 
not  be-  realized. 

Therefore  an  effort  should  be  made  in  another  direction.  Let  the 
state  establish,  in  a  university  town,  a  center  for  the  aiixilim-y 
school  teachers  of  a  wholw  district.  Ijet  auxiliary  scliool  teachers, 
well  versed  in  theory  and  practice,  be  called  to  positions  there  in  a 
model  auxiliary  school.  These  teachers,  together  with  medical  men, 
jurists,  and  political  economists  from  the  university,  should  hold  lec- 
tures each  year  for  such  seminary  graduates  as  have  been  chosen  at 
its  recommendation  by  the  official  authorities.  A  final  e.xamiuation, 
which  would  be  considered  equal  to  the  examination  for  teachers  in 
the  intermediate  schools  or  institutions  nf  the  deaf  and  dtimh,  wonld 
qualify  the  candidate  to  accept  a  position  in  the  auxiliary  school 
Later  it  can  be  decided  whether  an  examination  for  school  principal 
is  essential.  At  present  such  an  examination  is  considered  unneces- 
sary. A  folk  school  rector  is  still  always  chosen  as  principal  of  an 
auxiliary  school,  who  then  has  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  folk  school 
along  with  those  of  nn  auxiliai-y  school.  This  conception  of  the 
auxiliary  school  principal  hitherto  is  not  entirely  false.  The  folk 
school  rector  who  jierforms  the  duties  connected  with  the  auxiliary 
school  with  zeal  and  love  may  be  of  great  service  to  it.  Yet  the  more 
the  be  fore- mentioned  desires  regarding  the  preparation  of  auxiliary 
schofjl  teachers  are  fulfilled,  the  more  must  consideration  !«■  given  to 
the  auxiliary  school  having  its  own  director.  Of  coui-se  he  must  be  a 
teacher,  not  a  physician,  for  even  the  medical  questions,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  are  to  be  considered  from  a  pe<lagogical  point 
of  view.  This  will  be  seen  again  and  again  at  teachers'  meetings. 
At  these  conferences  questions  regarding  organization,  methods,  care 
of  the  soul,  and  p.sychological  problems,  as  well  as  discussions  on 
literature,  may  compose  the  entire  programme.  In  many  cases  the 
school  physician  must  l»e  present  at  such  meetings.  It  will  then  be 
helpful  to  have  model  lessons,  particularly  when  it  is  a  question  of 
change  of  method.  Each  year  principals  and  teachers  are  to  be 
given  opportunity  to  attend  meetings  of  associations  and  societies  in 
the  interests  of  the  anxiliai^  school  work. 

In  this  section  we  have  been  speaking  of  male  teachers  and  school- 
men; yet  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  women  should  be  excluded 
from  auxiliary  school  work.  Even  though  it  would  not  be  advisable , 
to  have  only  women  to  care  for  the  education  and  instniction  of  men- 
tal defectives,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other  countries,  yet  we  can  nofe 
entirely  dispense  with  the  aid  of  women  teachers.  Strange  to  say, 
there  are  but  few  of  these  in  German,  and  especially  in  Prussian 
auxiliary  schools.     For  a  long  time  their  services  in  technical  work 
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(hand  work  and  gymnastios  in  girls'  classes)  have  been  desired; 
but  50  far  aa  I  know  there  are  still  very  few  auxiliary  schools  in  the 
Empire  which  have  any  women  teachers.  And  yet  the  auxiliary 
Hchool  could  only  gain  by  it  if  the  motherly  infiuence  of  women 
teachers  were  added  to  the  fatherly  influence  of  the  men.  To  be 
.sfure,  it  will  be  harder  for  a  woman  to  handle  a  mixed  class  than  for 
a  man,  but  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  weakly  endowed  ones 
will  probably  be  able  to  overcome  even  this. 


XVI.— THE    PEDAGOGICAL   SIGNIFICAN'CE   OF   THE 
AUXILIARY  SCHOOL. 

The  auxiliary  school  question  may  truly  be  said  to  lie-  many-sided; 
it  interests  the  philanthropist  as  well  as  Ihe  politiciil  economist  and 
the  jurist;  it  also  concerns  pastors,  doctors,  and  military  officers. 
Naturally  the  educator  is  the  one  chiefly  interested;  but  before  all 
the  practical  expert,  who  never  gives  up  on  account  of  difiiuulties, 
finds  his  profit  here. 

A  position  in  the  auxiliary  school  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure;  but 
the  expert  in  this  school  is  lead  by  just  the  difficult  duties  of  his  office 
to  make  far-reaching  theoretical  researches.  He  discovers  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  psychological  observation,  and  comes  to  find  that  a 
proper  valuation  of  abnormal  children  may  aid  in  the  development 
of  normal  pupils.  So  by  thoughtful  study  he  may  Ijecome  a  path- 
finder in  the  psycho -genetic  field.  His  discoveries  render  service  to 
the  whole  field  of  pedagogj'  in  one  way  or  another. 

This  splendid  outlook  is  not  impossible,  because  the  pedagogy  of 
the  auxiliary  school  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  the  auxiliary 
school  teacher  for  the  present  is  still  able  to  work  without  being 
narrowly  restricted  by  any  laws.  Also  the  whole  field  of  pedagogy 
is  yet  to-day  undergoing  further  organization.  Just  thinlt  of  the 
complete  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  first 
school  year,  in  the  consideration  of  coeducation,  etc,  I  Therefore 
experiments  can  be  made  in  the  auxiliary  school;  it  can  serve  as  a 
pedagogical  seminaiy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  foi-  all  schools. 
We  do  not  need  to  rej^at  that  the  au-xiliary  school  is  not  to  1m>  a  place 
for  pedagogical  vivisecti<in,  and  the  ausitiary  school  pupil  is  not  to 
bo  made  a  mere  subject  for  such  experimentation,  but  it  can  very  well 
be  made  the  university  for  all  schools,  and  especially  for  the  folk 
schools,  by  the  efforts  of  the  theoretically  and  practically  qualified 
workers  therein. 
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.   L.    R.   Klemm,  of   tlip 


Tbe  Mpb  or  e(itnl>l1sti]iig  nepnrnte  dnfuies  in  Inrge  achoolR.  or  spcolnl  whools 
In  tbe  more  populous  t^ltips.  for  woak-iijlnd<H]  nnd  other  backnaril  children.  Is 
not  new  In  Amerlo.i.  Th^  flmt  Rcliool  of  this  kind  was  eatnbllslieil  liy  Sui>er[n- 
tendent  A.  J.  RIckofT  in  ClPvelnnd.  Ohio,  la  iSJa.  He  ndoptcd  tile  Ideu  from 
the  Oennans,  who  had  begun  to  ngitiite  this  question  na  early  ua  18*10,  Miiny 
American  ediiestlonal  tliinkers  nnd  school  oflicliilB  hnve,  It  is  trne.  for  years 
advoriated  semlnnnual  prouiotloOH  In  scbool.  no  an  to  eunble  pupils  n-ho  can  not 
be  iironioted  to  pick  up  the  loBt  stitches  of  their  conrae  In  four  or  five  months. 
Instead  oC  losing  an  entjre  year.  Dr.  W.  T.  Hnrrls  adopted  tlils  systrtu  in  St 
Louis  as  early  as  1875.  and  enlarged  upon  the  subject  In  conventions  nnd  In  the 
press.  In  some  other  cities  this  arnin^nient  and  others  designed  for  simibir 
purposes  have  been  successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  many  a  cblld  who  has 
lost  n  grade  through  disease,  truancy,  or  mental  weakness  bus  l>eeu  saved  from 
being  put  back  an  entire  year.  Still,  this  does  not  protect  tbe  majority  of  pupils 
from  being  retarded  by  the  prugreKS  of  the  Intellectual  mlsQts. 

The  Germans  seem  to  lie  imbuetl  with  the  Idea  that  saving  a  mentally  weak 
child  for  a  life  of  usefulness  will  prevent  a  heavy  drain  upon  tbe  town  poor  fund 
later  on,  hence  that  the  outlay  for  special  scbools  will  result  in  a  double  saving — 
a  saving  fur  tbe  iiidlvlduiil  as  well  ss  for  the  corointtiiity. 

The  Mannbeim  system  of  grading  tbe  pupils  of  the  public  schools  bns  been 
exrilained  at  some  length  on  pages  43-47  of  this  work.  As  there  stated,  the 
sobools  of  Mannbeim  are  oi^anlised  with  three  parallel  courses,  namely :  A  regn- 
iar  course,  which  is  followed  by  over  00  per  cent  of  the  pupils ;  another  t(i  which 
pupils  are  transferred  wbo/or  any  reiisi>n  need  temporary  aid:  and  a  spednl 
cunrse  for  weak-minded  pupils.  The  diagram  ou  page  122  Illustrates  IJils  organ- 
Inatlon. 

The  school  superintendent  of  Mannheim,  Dr.  A.  SIcklnger,  argues  that  the 
organisation  of  any  city  school  system  should  lie  adapted  to  the  natural  capaci- 
ties of  the  children.  In  other  words,  iis  cliildren  should  lie  clothed  according  to 
tbeir  slse  and  fed  according  to  tbeir  appetites,  they  should  be  mentally  nourished 
and  exercised  according  to  tbeir  meutal  capacities  and  strenulh.  lie  points  to 
tbe  well-known  fact  that  ninny  children  nt  some  point  of  tbeir  eight  years' 
course  fall  to  he  promoted,  while  some  fall  repeatedly.  Sucb  children  reach  the 
age  for  leaving  school  before  completing  the  regular  prescrllied  course,  and 
hence  remain  educational  torsos  or  (Tipples,  as  they  never  get  the  i-bance  ot 
ronnding  out  tiieir  education.  They  fall  to  acquire  the  bniilt  of  Intensive  and 
conscientious  work,  tbe  most  beneflelal  fruit  of  rational  school  training;  they 
are  left  witbout  conQdence  in  their  own  t>owers,  without  wlllinsnesa  to  work  or 
Joy  in  rcKUlar  occupation. 

Sujierlnteudent  SIcklnger  suggests  three  ways  for  saving  tbesc  elements  of  the 
city's  Bubool  iKipulatlon:  (1>  Decreasing  the  amount  of  matter  to  be  learned  by 
all  tbe  pupils,  for  It  Is  not  tbe  extent  or  breadth,  but  the  depth  and  definitenesB 
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of  Uie  knowledge  gainol  which  dedde  tlie  value  of  scbool  edupatloo.  Tth 
nietbtul  would,  however,  jiliu-e  nil  the  Bchools  on  a  lower  plane  of  UKefulDesx. 
tor  It  would  effectiiiilly  check  the  iispiriitions  of  iiiflcd  children  to  rl»>  alwre 
n  10(11  (M.Tlty.     (2)   DecrciiKiiij;  the  iiiimher  of  [iiipilH  UHsIgiied  t"  earh  teacher.  ^t> 


than  90*  of  the  pupill. 

Cotiimn  B.—eradea  for  lemporarg  aii. 

Column  G.—Autilarif  gradaa  or  »peeial  tehools. 
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DiAOEUsi  illiiHlrallDE  the  orgiLDtxaUoa  of  tlie  eJi-uiPiiliiry  scliu 
Oermsuy.  Ucprlntol,  with  ■Llghl  altcrBlIons.  IruDi  Julius  Mm 
iliT  Maiui1iclin«r  Vulkaacbulr!  iMannlielm,  l»l)4i. 

SB  to  fncllllate  more  Indlviduni  treatmetil.  Tills  would  neceBsitnle  a  macb 
greater  outlay  la  mniutiilnlug  the  »i-h«olH.  (3)  Siftlug  out  tile  iuiiiIIk  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  nomiiilly  endowed  nnd  giving  tlieni  speciiil  LXiurseK.  one 
cotirHe  I)e1iig  adu]>ted  to  plifBlcally  and  Intellectually  neok  ctilldreu,  luiotlier  to 
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those  who  by  reason  of  absence  or  other  unavoidable  cause  have  fallen  behind 
their  classes,  though  they  be  intelligent  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  majority 
if  given  temporary  aid.  Doctor  Sickinger*s  chief  object  in  the  latter  case  is  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  a  whole  year's  studies,  because  that  would  occasion  not 
only  a  great  loss  of  time,  but  also  a  loss  of  self-resi)ect,  or  else  (if  the  attempt 
is  made  to  go  on)  a  dissipation  of  youthful  strength  in  keeping  pace,  which 
strength  might  be  better  utilized  after  a  few  weeks  of  special  attention. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  so  easily  understood  that  it  requires  no  further 
explanation.  It  will  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to  the  hygienic  advantages 
accruing  from  this  plan  of  school  organization.  The  special  classes  (columns 
B  and  C)  offer  children  with  defective  eyesight,  hearing,  etc.,  a  treatment  which 
few,  if  any,  regular  schools  could  possibly  give :  they  also  act  as  a  sort  of  hos- 
pital for  poorly  fed,  anemic,  and  nervous  children,  many  of  whom  can  not  keep 
their  attention  fixed  upon  one  subject  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  who  get 
tired  after  a  few  minutes  of  concentrated  attention. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    STATISTICS. 

The  "  Zentralblatt  fiir  die  gesamte  Unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction,  gives  in  its  Sep- 
tember-October number  of  1907  comprehensive  statistics  (for  1907)  of  auxiliary 
schooJs  in  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia.    These  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Auxiliary  schools  of  Prussia, 

Schools jMM 

Pupils 12,  734 

Classes  and  teachers 690 

Men  teachers 544 

Women  teachers 14C 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  scfhool 62.4 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 18. 5 
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Arm)',  history  of  recruits  for,  with  respect 
to  a.   B.   record.    112. 
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Belgium,  status  of  a.  s.  Instniclloa,  31. 
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care  of  backward  children.  lOS. 
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of  a.  aa..    IT,. 
Bibliograptij'  of  a.  «£,.  12S'131. 
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Teallnp  necessity  for  a.  «..  UP. 
Cbureb    autborltlpa,    cooperation    In    giving 

ClBialBcatlon  ot  pupils.   In  a.  aa.,   T8. 

reanlta  of  plan  followed  at  Mannlivlm.  44. 
Coeducation  In  p.  as..  80. 
Cologne,  assistance  of  aaaoclellans  In  car- 
ing for  a.  »..  in. 


110. 
Common   arhool.    I  la    failure   to   meet   the 

Compulaory    ottendanre  <in    a.   as.,   demand 

CompnlBory  power  ot  transfer  to  b.  b.. 
recommendallon  far,  by  German 
auilllary    school    asBoclBtlun.   47. 

CoDflrmBtloD   of  a.  a.   pupils.    101. 

Continuation  achoola,  demand  for  work  ot, 
defeetlvea,  104. 
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outline  used  In  Halle,  8H. 

preparation  not  to  be  Intruated  to  teach- 
era  of  re^lnr  acboola,  83. 

problema   connected    wltb.   86. 

religion,    84. 

singing  DDd   gymaaatlcB.  S5. 

uae  ot  Robinson  Crusoe  In  connection 
with.  8f>. 
Cramer.  Pro  feasor.  recommendBIIona  made 
Jointly  with  rrotessora  KrMpelin 
and  Klelnfeller  as  lo  Judicial  treat- 
ment of  deteetlvea.  113. 
Criminal     psy  etiology,    cona  I  deration    urged 

In  connection  with  defectives.  112. 
Dally  programmea  of  i.  as.,  general  rules 

for  mnklng,  81-83. 
Day    auxiliary   scboals,    reosona   for   their 
superiority    orer    boarding    scbools, 
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Defectlyes,    general    physical    peculiarities, 
34. 
suggested    methods   for    teachers    in    de- 
termining  who   are,    35. 

Demoor,  J.,  suggested  study  by  teachers  of 
his  Die  anormalen  Kinder  und  Ihre 
erziehliche  Behandlung  in  Haus  und 
Schule,    116. 

Denmark,  a.  s.  at  Copenhagen,  21. 

Denominational  question  as  to  conduct  of 
a.  ss.,  80. 

Discipline  in  the  a.  s.,  97,  101. 

Diseases  of  children,  revelation  through 
medical  examination  In  a.  s.  of  Ilalle, 
56. 

Drawing,  outline  of  work  in  a.  s.  of  Halle, 
91. 
place   in    course   of   study   recommended, 
85. 

Dresden,  establishment  of  auxiliary  classes, 
14. 

Economic  conditions  of  cities,  relation  to 
number  of  defectives,   79. 

Employments  for  former  pupils  of  a.  ss., 
the  kinds  in  which  they  may  suc- 
ceed.  105. 

England,  status  of  a.  s.  Instruction,  21. 

Epidemic  diseases,  claim  by  Wltte  that  a. 
ss.  are  sources  of,  28. 

Equipment  of  a.  s.  buildings  and  grounds, 
general    suggestions,    77. 

Ethical  and  social  defects  of  abnormal 
children,  34. 

Experimental  psychology,  denial  by  Witte 
of  its  claim  of  entire  dependence  of 
montal    upon   physical    life.    29. 

Eye  diseases,  relation  to  mental  develop- 
ment as  noted  in  a.  s.  of  Ilalle,  56. 

Folk-school  teachers,  reasons  for  lack  of 
success  as  teachers  of  a.  s.,  116. 

France,  lack  of  a.  ss.,  20. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  blanks  In  use  re- 
lating to  transfer  of  defectives,  36- 
39. 

Frenzel,  Fr.,  report  as  to  a.  s.  assn.  at 
Kunigsberg.    110. 

Fuchs,  A.,  suggested  study  by  teachers  of 
his  Schwachsinnigo  Kinder  ihre  sit- 
tliche  und  intellektuelle  Rettung, 
116. 

Geography,    outline    of    work    in    a.    s.    of 
Halle,  90. 
its  place  in  the  a.  s.  course  of  study,  85. 

Geometry,  outline  of  instruction  in  a.  s. 
of  Halle,  91. 

German,  outline  of  instruction  in,  in  a.  s. 
of  Halle,  91. 

German  a.  s.  assn.,  its  recommendation  as 
to  compulsory  transfer  to  a.  s.,  47. 
study  of  reports  of,  suggested  for  teach- 
ers,  116. 

German  jurists,  twenty-seventh  conference 
of,  consideration  of  legal  status  of 
defectives,  113. 

Gizyckl,  P.  von,  statement  by,  concerning 
early  a.  ss.  In  Berlin,  14. 


Godtfrlng,  principal  of  a.  s.,  plan  of  speech 
correction  Introdaced  by,  in  Schlea- 
wlg-Holstein  a.  s^  87. 
G5rke,  Dr.  M.,  assertion  of,  as  to  corrobt 
influence  of  public  institotlons  <or 
defectives,  100.  • 

suggested  form  for  record  of  a.  a.  pupils, 
61. 
Grading  in  a.  ss.,  80. 

Griesbach,  Professor,  statement  as  to  neces- 
sary  qualifications   for   a.   a.    physi- 
cian, 58. 
Gymnasium  of  a.   s.,  equipment  suggested 
I  for,  77. 

i  Gymnastics,    outline   of   work   in   a.    a.   of 

Halle,  91. 
I  Gymnastics,  instruction  in  a.  s.,  86. 
Gymnastics   and   singing,   outline   of    first 
year  instruction   In   a.   a.  of   Halle, 
88. 
Halle,  admission  blank  used  in  a.  s.,  42. 
a.  s.  course  of  study  for  first  year.  88. 
a.  s.  course  of  study  for  last  year,  90. 
classification  of  pupils  in  a.  a.,  78. 
duties  of  a.  s.  physician,  53. 
general  plan  of  a.  s.  course  of  study  for 

first  and  last  years,  86. 
method    of    collecting    data    from    folk 

schools  as  to  defectives,  48. 
religious   Instruction   in   a.   s.   giren   by 

clergymen,  102. 
satisfactory  results  of  consultations  with 

parents  of  defectives,  51. 
statistics  of  a.  s.  attendance,  70. 
Hand   work,  outline  of  course  In  a.    s.  of 

Halle,  91. 
Harris,  Dr.  W.  T.,  reference  to  adoption  of 
system    of    semiannual     promotions 
while   superintendent  at   St.    Louis, 
121. 
Haupt,  Mr.,  proposal  for  establishing  aux- 
iliary classes  in  Halle,  13. 
Health    conditions    of    pupils    in    a.    s.    of 

Halle,  55. 
Health  records  of  pupils  In  a.  s.  of  Halle, 

54. 
Health  statistics  of  pupils  of  a.  s.  of  Halle, 

55. 
Heller,  Th.,  suggested  study  by  teachers  of 
his     Grundriss    der     Heilpttdagogik, 
116. 
Hellstrdm,  Dr.  G.,  statistics  of  defectives  in 

Stockholm  schools  given  by,  20. 
History,    general    place    in    the    course    of 
study  of  a.  ss.,  84. 
outline    of    instruction    in,    in    a.    s.    of 
Halle,  90. 
Holland,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction,  21. 
Home  conditions  of  defectives,  observation 
of,  by  the  teacher,  35. 
recommendation    that   the   teacher   make 
careful  Inquiry  as  to,  52. 
Hours  per  week  given  to  different  studies 

in  a.  s.  of  Halle,  92. 
Hungary,  awakening  of  interest  in  tlie  edu- 
cation of  defectives,  18. 
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point  of  view,   121. 
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}Dlally  witb  rrofesBorg  Cramer  and 
Kleinfeller  an  to  Judicial  treatment 
of  defectives,    lia. 

Lay    [W.    A.],    records    of  defectives    Illus- 
trating plan  proposed  by.  71-T4. 
Bunested  point*  to  1«  followed  In  making 
record   of  defectlvea.  70, 

Landenberger.  Inspector,  advice  against 
arerloadlng  tbe  defective  clilld  wltb 
religious  material.  101. 

Legal  reaponslblllty  of  defectives,  conditions 
to  be  considered  In  coonectloa  with 
administration  of  Justice,  113, 

Lelpaig.  outline  of  orgs niiat Ion  of  eommla- 
slon   for   tbe  Instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  backward  cblldreu.  lin. 
plan  of  K.  nicbler  ot  sending  out  flues- 
tlonnalres   respecting  former   pupils. 
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Photographs,  yalue  In  marking  mental  de- 
velopment of  a.  8.  pupils,  60. 

Physical  abnormalities  in  children,  their 
relation  to  mental,  34. 

Physical   condition   of   pupils,   close   study 

of,  advised,  99. 
Physical  defects  of  a.  s.   pupils,  statistics 

of,  at  Ilalle,  55. 
Physical  development,  cooperation  of  phy- 
sician in  a.  B.  respecting,  58. 
Physical  examination  of  children  in  schools 

of  Ilalle,  54. 
Physical   measurements  of  pupils   in   a.  s. 

of  Ilalle,  56. 
Plauen,   half-yearly   reports   to   parents   of 

pupils  in  a.  s.,  75. 
questionnaire    used    for    obtaining    data 

as  to  defectives,  40-41. 

Play,   Its   place  In   the  school   curriculum, 

93. 
Playgrounds,   outline  of  work   In   a.   s.   of 

Halle,  88. 
in   connection   with   a.   s.,   77. 
Preparation    of    teachers    for    a.    s.    work, 

general   suggestions  as  to,   116-119. 
Programmes  of  a.  ss.,  81. 
Psychiatry,    need    for    the    a.    s.    physician 

having  sound  knowledge  of,  58. 
Pupils  in  a.  88.,  number  to  a  class,  79. 

Questionnaires    for    procuring    data    as    to 

defectives,   Brussels,   39. 
•     Frankfort  on  the  Main,  36. 
Ilalle.   42. 
Leipzig,  36. 
Mannheim,    44-40. 
Plauen,   40. 
Recesses  in  a.  s.,  suggestions  as  to  length, 
frequency  and  purpoKCS  of,  83. 

Records  of  a.   s.  pupllH,   form   for  keeping, 
HugKeBted  by  Dr.  M.  Oorke,  til. 
suggested  points  to  be  followed  in  keep- 
ing, 71. 

Religion,    general    scope    of    Instruction    In, 
In  a.  s.,  84. 
plan    of    instruction    In    a.    s.    of    Halle, 
88,  90. 

Religious  belief  of  defectives  in  a.  s.,  gen- 
eral factors  for  the  teacher's  consid- 
eration, 80. 

Religious    Instruction    of   defectives,    coop- 
eration, of  church  authorities  in  con- 
nection with,   102. 
advice   to   teachers   respecting   scope   of, 
101. 

"Repenting"  or  "furthering"  classes, 
plan  of  work  of,  at  Mannheim,  44. 

Retardation  of  pupils,  causes  of,  27. 

reasons  for,  other  than  mental  defi- 
ciency, 31. 

Rewards,  use  of,  instead  of  punishments 
in  a.  ss.,  98. 

Rlchter,  K.,  account  given  by,  of  founding 
of  teachers*  seminary  at  Rome,  19. 

questionnaires  sent  out  by,  at  Lielpzig 
regarding  advancement  of  former  pu- 
pils, 111. 


Kichter,    K.,    statement    as    to    ablltty   of 

defectives  to  do  certain  Unda  of  work, 

105. 
statement  from  report  of ,  as  to  rewards 

for  employers  of  defectives,  106. 
suggested  form  for  record  of  a.  s.  pnpUs. 

63. 
Rlckoff,  Superintendent  A.  J.,  reference  to 

establishment  by,  of  first  American  a. 

s..  121. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  use  of  advised   as  basis 

of   instruction   In   nature    study   and 

home  geography,  85. 
R5mer,  A.,  advice  against  overloading  the 

defective   child   with    religious    mate- 
rial, 101. 
Russia,  lack  of  schools  for  defectives,  20. 

Sanctis,  Dr.  Sante  de,  school  for  defectives 
established  by,  at  Rome,  19. 

reference  to  the  value  of  works  of  art 
to  a.  s.  pupils,  98. 
School    garden,    its    Inclusion    among    the 
needs  of  a.  ss.,  77. 
outline  of  work  In  a.  s.  of  Halle,  88. 
Schoolhouse  for  the  a.  s.,  suggestions  as  to 

site,  equipment,  etc..  77. 
School   hygiene,   necessity   for  a.   s.   physi- 
cian having  interest  In,  68. 
School    physician,    assistance    In    securing 
better  hygienic  conditions,  59. 
duties   in   a.   s.   of   Halle,   53. 
reference    to    official    yearly    report    for 

Halle  schools,  55. 
required  qualifications  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Orlesbach,  58. 
School    register,    description    of    the    kind 

used  In  a.  s.  of  Halle,  61. 
Secondary  schools,  occurrence  of  abnormal 

children   In,  31. 
Segregation    of    the    weak-minded,    reasons 

for,  28. 
Sicklnger,    Dr.   A.,   classification    of   Mann- 
helm    pupils    according    to    abilities, 

suggestions  as  to  grading  In  city  schools, 
121. 

Singing,  general  scope  of.  In  the  a.  s.  course 
of  study,  85. 
outline  of  work  In  a.  s.  of  Halle,  91. 

Sleeping  conditions  of  children,  observation 
by  the  teacher  with  respect  to  ab- 
normal  development,   52. 

Social  and  ethical  defects,  their  general 
occurrence  with  mental  deflclences. 
34. 

Special  classes, .  organization  of,  at  Mann- 
helm,   44. 

Speech  correction  as  practiced  by  Godt- 
frlng  in  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holsteln,    87. 

Speech  defects,  relation  of,  to  backwardness 
of  pupils,  33. 

Spiral  method  of  instruction  In  a.  ss., 
value  In   the  general   scheme.   95. 

Spiritual  nature  of  the  child,  revelation 
through  study  of  physical  condi- 
tions, 29. 
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Stammering  and  stuttering,  efforts  toward 
correcting,  followed  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  87. 

St5tzner,    Th.,    assistance    in    establishing 
section  for  pedagogical  hygiene,  14. 
pamphlet  of,  on  establishment  of  a.  ss., 
13. 

Strfimpell,  L.,  statement  as  to  relation  of 
therapeutics  and  pedagogy,  30. 
suggested  study  by  teachers  of  his  Die 
pftdagogisdie  Pathologie  oder  die 
Lehre  von  den  Fehlern  der  Kinder, 
116. 

Studies,  time  and  order  of  each  in  a.  ss., 
82. 

Sweden,  status  of  a.  ss.,  20. 

Swiss  public  welfare  society,  course  for 
teachers  of  special  classes,  19. 

Switzerland,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction,  18. 

Talkativeness  as  an  evidence  of  deviation 
from  the  normal,  33. 

Teachers  and  principals  of  a.  ss.,  lack  of 
training  for  the  work,   114. 

Teachers  of  the  a.  s.,  need  of  careful  study 
by,   of   individual   defectives,   60. 
paramount   nature  of  the  tea(:her's   per- 
sonality, 94. 
reasons  for  failure  of  folk-school  teachers 

who  become,   115. 
the  special  qualifications  necessary,  115. 
text-books  suggested  for  their  study,  116. 

Technical  work  in  a.  ss.,  81. 

Teeth  of  children,  relation  to  proper  de- 
velopment, 57. 

Text-book  for  a.  s.  teachers,  suggestion  of 
leading  ones  for  study,  116. 


Text-boolu  for  use  in  a.  s.,  present  lack  of, 
86. 

Trades,  the  training  of  defectives  for,  105. 

Training  schools  for  teachers,  discussion  of 
their  relation  to  a.  s.  question  as  to 
preparation  of  teachers,  117. 

Training  of  teachers  for  defectives,  estab- 
lishment   of   courses    by    the    Swiss 
public  welfare  society,  19. 
establishment  of  seminary  in  Rome,  19. 

Transfer  of  pupils  to  a.  s.,  need  of  careful 
consideration    on    the    part    of    the 
teacher,   32. 
*from  **  repeating  "  classes  at  Mannheim, 
46. 

United  States,  status  of  a.  s.  instruction, 
22. 

Weak-minded  children,  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, 79. 

**  Weak-mindedness,"  determination  of  what 
constitutes,    32. 

Wehrhan,  Doctor,  first  president  of  the 
German  national  association  of  a.  ss., 
17. 

Weygandt,  W.,  advice  against  overloading 
the  defective  child  with  religious 
material,    101. 

Witte,  J.   H.,  opinion  as  to^a.  ss.,  27. 

Work  of  children  after  school  hours,  rela- 
tion to  vitality,  52. 

Worlcshops  of  a.  s.,  general  suggestions  as 
to,    77. 

Women   teachers   of   a.    s.,   desirability   of 
their  employment  in  some  cases,  118. 
their  employment  in  England,  21. 
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Depahtment  of  the  Interior, 

BlTHEAU    OF   RdUCATION, 

WtixMngton,  October  26.  1907- 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  lierewith  the  manuacript  (»f  a 
monograph  entitled  "The  Klimiriation  of  Pupils  from  School."  by 
Prof,  Bdwart]  L.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  University,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  publication  as  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  rapid  dwindling  of  classes  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  grammar 
and  high  schools  has  been  often  noted,  and  many  suggestions  as  to  the 
improvement  of  our  system  of  education  have  been  emphasized  by 
reference  to  this  tendency.  It  is  clear  that  after  all  that  has  been 
done  the  attendance  of  pupils,  particularly  in  our  I'lemeiitary  schools, 
is  still  in  an  unsatisfactorj'  condition,  and  this  condition  becomes  more 
unsatisfactory  in  the  later  years  of  the  school  course.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  base  any  safe  conclusions  upon  these  facts  of  current 
observation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be  more  exactly  de- 
determined  and  more  carefully  analyzed.  Some  important  studies 
have  been  made  in  this  field  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They 
have  tended  to  show  the  danger  of  unqualified  and  sweeping  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  and  to 
show  also  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  our  school 
attendance  with  the  statistical  methods  and  materials  available. 

Professor  Thomdike's  monograph,  presented  herewith,  carries  this 
inquiry  much  further  than  it  has  been  carrieii  in  any  previous  study. 
Proceeding  by  well-defined  methods  of  modern  statistical  investiga- 
tion, it  shows  clearly  the  necessary  limits  of  our  exact  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  points  out  also  the  conclusions  which  may  \ie  drawn 
from  such  records  as  are  obtainable.  The  bearing  of  Professor  Thom- 
dike's computations  and  estimates  upon  the  immediate  problems  of 
school  administration  are  suggested  bneSy  in  Ids  monograph.  I  may 
call  especial  attention  here  to  the  following: 

While  the  attendance  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  elementary  schools 
dues  not  make  a  good  showing  even  yet  in  comparison  with  the  attend- 
ance in  the  schoob  of  some  European  countries,  and  the  provision  for 
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so-called  continuation  schools  in  this  country  falls  behind  that  found 
in  some  portions  of  Europe,  these  imfavorable  indications  are  in  a 
measure  offset  by  the  notably  large  attendance  in' our  American  high 
schools. 

While  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  of  attendance  in  the  upper  grailes 
of  the  schools  in  all  of  the  cities  to  which  this  inquirj''  extends,  it  is 
found  that  the  variations  between  different  cities  are  surprisingly 
great.  The  fact  that  some  cities  approach  much  more  nearly  than 
others  to  an  ideal  stan<lard  of  school  attendance  offers  ground  of 
encouragement.  It  gives  reason  to  hope  that,  bad  as  the  present 
conditions  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  they  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  means  which  are  already  available. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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S  1.  IntrodvcHon. 

What  pupils  stay  in  school,  how  long  they  atay,  what  grades  they 
reach,  ami  why  they  leave,  are  questions  of  obvious  significance  for 
any  educational  system.  The  facts  concerning  them  decide  in  great 
measure  the  service  performed  by  the  system.  A  system  in  which 
laziness  and  stupidity  eliminate  pupils  is  better  than  one  in  which  they 
are  eliminated  by  poverty.  A  system  which  holds  60  out  of  100  till 
the  eighth  grade  is  presumably  better  or  more  fortunate'  than  one  »:hich 
holds  only  20.  If  two  systems  keep  pupils  in  school  equally  long  so 
far  as  years  go,  and  one  of  the  two  systems  gets  15  out  of  100  through 
the  high  school  while  the  other  gets  only  5,  the  latter  system  is  prob- 
ably somewhere  guilty  of  waste. 

The  facts  really  needed  for  an  adequate  study  of  these  general  ques- 
tions are  the  educational  histories  of  500  to  1,000  children  (chosen  at 
random  from  the  6  to  8  year  olds)  in  each  of  20  or  30  commu- 
nities, each  of  the  individual  histories  to  cover  at  least  the  years  from 
8  to  18.  If  these  histories  were  studied  in  connection  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  community's  educational  endeavor,  and  in  connec- 
tion also  with  the  economic,  social,  and  intflileetual  environment  of 
the  individuals  concemed,  we  could  know  exactly  the  general  tend- 
ency of  elimination  in  this  country,  the  variability  of  different  com- 
munities in  respect  to  it,  the  causes  of  these  variations,  and  at  least 
some  of  the  ways  to  keep  more  of  the  children  and  more  of  the  worthy 
children  in  school. 

For  four  years  the  author  has  been  gathering  and  stuilying  such 
data  as  he  could  obtain  from  printed  reports  and  the  like  concerning 
various  aspects  of  the  general  question,  in  the  hope  of  eventually 
making  specific  studies  in  some  cities  with  data  of  the  d&sirable  sort 
just  describeii,  and  so  being  able  to  interpret  the  facta  already  given 
in  print.  It  has  proved  impracticable  for  him  to  obtain  these  educa- 
tional life  histories  of  individuals.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  report 
briefly  the  facts  at  hand,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  encouraged 
to  secure  and  study  the  more  important  individual  histories. 

The  facts  at  the  basis  of  this  report  are: 

(1)  Registration  statistics  by  grade  in  elementary  anti  high  schools, 

(2)  Registration  statistics  by  age  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
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(3)  Registration  statistics  by  grade  and  sex  in  high  schools. 

(4)  Registration  statistics  by  age  and  sex  in  high  schools. 

(5)  Registration  statistics  by  grade  in  colleges. 

Such  facts  are  instructive,  provided  one  uses  them  with  full  cogni- 
zance of  their  meaning  and  likelihood  of  error.  Otherwise  they  may 
be  seriously  misleading.  For  example,  the  registration  for  grades 
5  to  8  in  Springfield  for  1903  was  as  follows: 


Graded 1,072 

Grade  6 986 


Grade? 799 

Grades 633 


This  does  not  mean  that  of  1,072  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  633  will 
remain  on  till  the  eighth;  for  it  to  mean  that,  there  must  be  a  sta- 
tionary school  population.  The  eighth  grade  in  1003  should  be  com- 
pared not  with  the  lower  grades  of  1903,  but  with  the  fifth  grade  of 
1900,  the  sixth  grade  of  1901,  and  the  seventh  grade  of  1902.  Doing 
this,  we  get  (instead  of  1,072,  986, 799,  and  633)  904, 892, 768,  and  633. 

But  these  figures,  though  far  nearer  the  truth,  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  true  measure  of  the  retention  of  the  fifth  grade  pupils 
of  1900;  for  some  of  these  904  pupils  of  1900  undoubtedly  were 
held  back  two  years  in  some  grade  and  yet  are  staying  on  in  school 
and  will  be  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  in  1904,  conversely  with  some 
promoted  rapidly.  Also,  some  may  have  stayed  out  of  school  for  a 
year  or  more  and  then  reentered.  Also,  if  1,000  families,  each  with 
a  child  of  about  13,  moved  to  Springfield  in  1902,  the  633  of  the  1903 
eighth  grade  would  not  represent  those  remaining  from  the  904  of 
the  1900  fifth  grade;  in  fact,  conceivably,  not  one  of  them  might  be 
left  in  school,  the  633  being  entirely  composed  of  the  children  of 
these  new  families. 

In  the  second  place,  a  true  estimate  of  elimination  requires  not 
only  public  school  statistics,  but  also  measurements  of  the  inter- 
change between  public  and  private  schools.  Luckily,  this  correction 
is  in  most  American  cities  of  little  account. 

My  report  for  education  below  the  colleges  is  based  on  data  from 
public  schools  only.  My  estimates  concern  the  school  careers  of 
children  entering  the  public  schools  of  cities  of  this  class.  Those  who 
leave  to  enter  private  schools  are  probably  balanced  by  those  who 
enter  later  grades  from  the  parochial  and  other  private  schools. 
The  interchange  between  public  and  private  schools  may  be,  how- 
ever, of  varying  influence  in  different  cities,  and  unless  we  can  esti- 
mate it  accurately  for  each  our  comparison  of  individual  cities  will 
be  to  some  extent  in  error. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  are  to  make  statements  concerning  indi- 
vidual educational  systems,  such  as  individual  cities,  without  risk  of 
being  imjust,  we  need  figures  from  enough  years  to  give  a  result  pre- 
cise enough  to  prevent  rating  any  one  city  above  any  other  when  in  the 
long  run  it  would  belong  below  it.    Data  that  give  a  precise  notion  of 
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the  general  tendency  of  all  urban  communities  together  may  give  a 
very  rough  approximation  for  any  single  city. 

For  example,  we  find  that,  taking  the  sixth  grade  of  1903  and  the 
seventh  grade  of  1904  in  Springfield,  the  percentage  of  retention  of  the 
sixth  in  the  seventh  is  92.5.  Taking  the  sixth  grade  of  1902  and  the 
seventh  grade  of  1903  for  Cambridge,  the  percentage  of  retention  is 
89. 5.  Fuller  data  reverse  the  positions  of  the  two  cities,  however,  for 
with  four  fifth  to  sixth  grade  successions  for  Springfield  we  get  85.9 
86.1,  88.6,  and  92.5,  averaging  88.3,  and  with  three  such  successions 
for  Cambridge  we  get  89.9, 89.5,  and  101.1,  averaging  93.5. 

Confronted  by  these  and  many  other  difiiculties,  one  may  choose 
between  (1)  studying  elaborately  each  city's  school  statistics,  vital 
statistics,  and  the  like  for  the  past  decade  until  one  gets  a  precise 
estimate  of  wliat  has  since  happened  to  a  thousand  or  so  pupils  who 
entered  school  in  1894-1896,  or  (2)  going  ahead  with  such  registration 
Btatistic5  as  one  has,  being  careful  to  infer  from  them  with -due  allow- 
ance for  their  proper  meaning.  The  former  choice  is  theoretically  the 
one  to  make,  but  itractically  it  necessitates  a  very  great  expense  of 
time  and  money  in  the  collection  of  back  reports  and  the  imposition 
upon  school  officers  of  many  burdens  in  the  way  of  information-giving. 
In  fact,  to  be  properly  dune,  tlus  work  must  be  done,  not  for  a  twelve- 
year  period  past,  but  for  the  twelve-year  period  to  come,  and  done  by 
some  permanent  offio*,  such  as  a  State  department  or  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education;  for  the  back  data  required  could  not 
in  some  cases  be  got  now,  even  with  the  utmost  good  will  and  labor  of 
school  and  city  uBicials.  They  liave  to  be  gathered  at  the  time  the 
facts  exist  and  with  the  special  aims  of  such  a  study  in  view. 

The  less  satisfactory  way,  besides  being  hy  far  tlie  more  practicable 
way,  has  the  advantage  of  being  harmless  so  long  as  we  do  not  inter- 
pret or  infer  falsely.  It  is  the  way  I  am  compelled  to  take.  More- 
over, if  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money  were  to  be  spent,  it  could 
be  put  to  greatest  service  in  the  study  of  individual  pupils. 

For  the  sake  of  the  reader  who  is  disappointed  by  tliis  confession  of 
my  inability  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  how  many  pupils  of 
those  who  entered,  say,  in  1894,  dropped  out  grade  by  grade  or  year 
by  year,  and  who  fears  that  he  will  be  perplexed  by  a  mass  of  undi- 
gested statistics  to  come  later,  it  may  be  said  here  at  once  that  with 
all  the  intricacies  and  ambiguities  of  the  facts  it  will  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that— 
(1)  At  least  25  out  of  100  children  of  the  white  population  of  our 
country  who  enter  school  stay  only  long  enough  to  learn  to 
read  simple  English,   write  such  words  as  they  commonly 
use,  and  perform  the  four  operations  for  integers  without 
Berious  errors,     A  fifth  of  the  children  (white)  entering  city 
schools  stay  only  to  the  fifth  grade. 
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(2)  Of  the  children  entering  the  pubUc  schools  of  our  more  favored 

cities  over  half  probably  never  have  a  man  teacher. 

(3)  Less  than  1  in  10  graduate  from  the  high  school. 

(4)  Only  about  a  third  graduate  from  an  elementary  school  of  seven 

grades  or  more. 

(5)  Only  about  half  have  any  teaching  of  consequence  concerning  the 

history  of  their  own  country  or  any  other  or  concerning  the 
world's  literature,  science,  or  art. 

(6)  In  our  city  high  schools,  for  100  girls  entering  there  are  only  75 
-^,       boys.     During  the  high  school  course,  moreover,  the  boys  are 

eliminated  more  rapidly,  so  that  im  the  last  year  there  are  60 
per  cent  more  girls  than  boys. 

(7)  Though  Germany  and  France,  and  perhaps  England',  do  as  well 

as  the  United  States  in  keeping  every  one  in  school  until  he 
learns  the  rudiments  or  until  he  reaches  13,  the  United  States 
is  far  more  successful  in  retaining  a  fair  percentage  for  a 
much  longer  and  more  extensive  schooUng. 

(8)  The  failure  of  this  country  to  provide  education  generally  for 

the  wage-earners  is  in  part  atoned  for  by  the  delay  in  requir- 
ing youth  to  go  to  work  and  their  retention  in  school  till  the 
late  teens. 

(9)  There  is  an  enormous  variabiUty  amongst  cities  in  the  amount 

of  elimination,  such  that  if  all  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants 
did  as  well  as  worthy  citizens,  good  fortune,  support  of  edu- 
cation, and  wise  administration  now  enable,  say,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  Maiden,  or  Springfield,  to  do,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren remaining  to,  say,  the  seventh  grade  could  be  increased 
40  per  cent,  and  the  number  remaining  to  the  fourth  year 
class  of  the  high  school  could  be  increased  over  100  per  cent. 

(10)  The  superiority  of  one  city  over  another  in  the  retention  of 

pupils  is  apparently  caused  far  more  by  the  nature  of  the 
population  than  by  any  peculiarities  in  the  curricula  or  schemes 
of  administration  of  the  schools. 

(11)  The  high  schools  are  being  recognized  by  parents  and  pupils 

as  simply  the  last  four  years  of  a  general  course,  there  being, 
so  far  as  leaving  school  is  concerned,  no  greater  gap  between 
the  last  elementary  and  the  first  high  school  grade  than  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eighth  elementary  grades  or  the  first 
and  second  high  school  grades. 

(12)  One  main  cause  of  elimination  is  incapacity  for  and  liEUik  of 

interest  in  the  sort  of  intellectual  work  demanded  by  present 
courses  of  study. 


PART  I.  ELIMINATION  BY  GRADES. 

§  2.    Tlie  Amount  of  Elimination. 

I  estimate  that  the  general  tendency  of  American  cities  of  25,000 
and  over  is,  or  was  at  about  1900,  to  keep  in  school  out  of  100  entering 
pupils  «  9a  till  grade  4,  81  till  grade  5,  68  till  grade  6,  54  till  grade  7, 
40  till  the  last  grammar  grade  (usually  the  eighth,  but  sometimes  the 
ninth,  and  rarely  the  seventh),  27  till  the  first  high  school  grade, 
17  till  the  second,  12  till  the  third,  and  8  till  the  fourth.  Figure  1 
shows  graphically  this  general  tendency.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  figures  for  pubUc  schools  in  the  country  as  a  whole  are  probably 
much  lower  than  this. 


Ljftt  12  3  4 

Hifh  cchoel  y«ar 
FlO.  1. 

<<  Those  eliminated  by  death  are  not  considered  in  these  figures.  Allowance  is  made 
for  such^  the  estimates  being  for  entering  pupils  who  live  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course.  Here  and  throughout  the  report,  also,  unless  the  contrary  is  specially  stated, 
"children"  or  "pupils"  includes  white  pupils  only,  in  cities  where  the  two  races  are 
taught  in  separate  schools. 
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These  figures  really  need  no  comment.  I  venture,  however,  to  call 
attention  lb  some  common  errors  m  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice due  to  neglecting  them.  To  provide  free  schooling  through  the 
high  school  for  all  children  is  not  to  educate  all  children.  To  compel 
f  pupils  to  attend  till  14  is  not  to  compel  them  to  get  a  soUd  elementary 
I  education  ;-not  half  of  them  do.  The  elementary  school  is  not  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  high  school;  only  1  in  4  of  those  entering  the 
former  enters  the  latter,  and  not  1  in  12  of  those  entering  the  former 
will  graduate  from  the  latter.  The  first  years  of  the  high  school  are 
not  a  preparation  for  its  later  years.  The  instruction  in  the  first 
four  elementary  grades,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth,  designed  for 
httle  children,  is  given  to  a  great  number  of  half-grown  boys  and  girls 
1 1  to  14  years  old  **,  whose  interests  it  nowise  suits. 

Our  statistics  of  elimination  also  help  to  reveal  the  true  explanation 
of  the  relative  backwardness  of  the  United  States  in  public  provision 
for  technical  and  trade  education.  The  fact  is  that  the  class  who 
attend  the  Fortbildungsschule  in  Germany  and  the  special  classes  in 
sciences,  arts,  and  industries  in  England,  are  in  our  country  not 
obliged  or  allowed  to  earn  a  living  at  so  early  an  age,  but  are  in  regular 
attendance  in  public  high  schools.  Prom  14  to  18  more  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  in  regular  day  schools  than  are  in  day,  evening,  and 
special  classes  together  in  England.  We  have  neglected  technical 
and  trade  education  partly  because  we  were  slow  to  appreciate  its 
value,  but  also  because  national  prosperity  allowed  us  to  leave  a  large 
proportion  of  pupils  in  school  altogether  till  16  or  17,  and  the  high 
value  of  intelligent,  though  untrained,  labor  in  oiu*  country  allowed 
us  to  give  them  all  what  we  regarded  as  the  best  sort  of  education — 
the  traditional  academy  course.  It  is  significant  that  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  technical,  industrial,  and  trade  education  as  a  part 
of  public  school  work  was  manifested  first  in  courses  absorbing  all  the 
pupils'  time  (i.  c.,  in  manual  training  and  commercial  high  schools), 
rather  than  in  continuation  schools  or  special  classes.  If  we  fail  to 
give  the  better  quarter  of  boys  and  girls  14,  15,  16,  and  17  years  old  a 
chance  to  study  the  technical  and  industrial  arts  outside  of  working 
hours,  it  is  in  large  measure  because  they  are  studying  something  else 
all  day  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  public  high  schools. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  discuss  the  general  tendency  to  elimination  in 
great  detail,  for  the  reason  that  the  varied  cases  of  it  furnished  by  par- 
ticular cities  offer  more  instructive  information.     Table  1  shows  the 


'I  The  evidcuce  of  this  fact  comes  from  comp^ng  the  age  elimination  to  be  given 
later  with  tlie  grade  elimination. 
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facts  concerning  23  cities."  Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  great  dif- 
ferences that  obtain  among  these  cities. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  cities  I  have  registration  figures  from 
enough  years  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  if  we  knew  the  facts  for 
ten  years  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  my  figure  in  the  given  case 
would  not  vary  by  ti  per  cent  of  its  amount.  For  these  cities  I  liave 
also  been  able  to  estimate  the  growth  of  population  and  the  change  in 
the  tendency  to  keep  children  in  school,  with  reasonable  exactitude,  so 
that  in  correcting  the  registration  figures  so  as  to  infer  from  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  different  grades  the  suci^essive  grade  popula- 
tions, I  am  confident  that  errors  of  over  5  per  cent  of  the  given  per 
c«nt  are  very  few.  I  am  unable  to  measm-e  exactly  how  reliable  my 
corrections  are,  because  the  interchange  between  private  and  public 
schools,  the  quality  of  families  moving  in  and  moving  out  from  the 
city,  and  the  exact  birth  rates  are  not  ascertainable.  Also  the  num- 
ber of  children  entering  school  is  not  given,  but  has  to  be  inferred 
from  the  number  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  The  data 
used  in  making  the  estimates  are  given  in  Parts  IV  and  V,  so  that  the 
student  who  doubts  the  substantial  accuracy  of  my  estimates  can,  for 
any  or  all  cities,  estimate  for  himself.  It  will,  I  think,  be  safe  to  trust 
that  in  nine  cases  out  uf  ten  the  perfect  and  entire  educational  history 
of  every  child  entering  school  in  say  1894,  1S95,  and  1896  would  give 
results  that  would  not  vary  from  my  estimates  by  8  per  cent  of  their 
amoimt. 

I  judge  therefore  that  inferences  concerning  the  elimination  in  dif- 
ferent grades  or  concerning  the  elimination  in  different  cities  are  safe 
except  when  the  difference  in  question  is  decide<lly  small.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  one  chance  in  millions  that  Baltimore  gives  its 
pupils  as  extensive  an  education,  measured  in  years,  as  Worcester 
does,  or  that  in  general  the  number  of  pupils  dropping  out  by  the  last 
grammar  grade  would  be  as  low  as  50  per  cent. 

To  Table  1  and  Figure  2,  then,  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  elimination  by  grades  in  American  cities.  In 
Part  IV  additional  facts  are  given. 

•"TheBt'  2;1  dlipsare  not  a  rondom  sclertion  from  American  dtice,  llioiigh  tlinyarc  u 
muJomMliHtioneofaras  the  author's  iiifluencc  is  cunceracd.  Hp  simply  imk  from  all 
the  publiBhod  rc^rts  at  his  disposal  all  those  where  the  appr»priate  HtuUBtics  were 
given  far  cuough  years  cl^se  to  1900  to  give  a  Bufficicntly  precise  nie&aure  for  the  tend- 
ency in  the  city  at  that  period.  He  rejected  no  city  for  any  other  reason  than  the 
abHenc«  ol  the  data.and  cho«e  no  city  for  any  other  rettson  than  that  tho  data  cou- 
ceming  it  were  available  in  the  Tmchers  College  Library. 

The  23  cities  are  then  a  ntndom  selection  of  those  that  formally  report  regixtratlon  by 
giadea.  That  they  represent  such  ritiia  accurately  is  demonBtrablc  not  only  a  priori 
from  the  laws  of  probability,  but  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  reeiilts  calculated  fnnn 
them  with  siniilar  results  calculated  from  a  nearly  complete  list  of  such  cities,  but  with 
data  forasingle  y<AT  only. 

Certain  important  citiee,  lor  which  data  were  not  available  at  tU«  (.«&« -rfwHvi.  i^w; 
main  investigation  was  made,  are  made  liie  eaViiect,  oVa,«pwa:^t«\«iVv&.^«»J«s^'^'*- 
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Concerning  these  cities  I  have  nothing  to  offer  as  to  the  causes  of 
elimination  that  is  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  good  local 
observers  to  warrant  publication.  Poverty  is  one  cause,  but  I  am 
unable  to  assign  any  exact  measure  of  its  amount  of  influence.  Inca- 
pacity for  and  lack  of  interest  in  school  studies  is  another.  This  can 
be  to  some  extent  measured  by  careful  treatment  of  the  facts  of  grade 
elimination  as  related  to  age.  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  a  14- 
year-old  who  has  got  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  is  over  twice  as 
likely  to  progress  two  grades  farther  as  is  a  14-year-old  whose  lack  of 
capacity  or  interest,  or  both,  have  prevented  his  getting  beyond  the 
fifth  grade.  Or  to  make  the  comparison  differently,  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade  population  in  Connecticut,  the  14-year-olds  are  over 
one  and  a  third  times  as  likely  to  progress  two  grades  farther  as  are 
the  15  and  16  year  olds.  A  child  who  does  not  get  beyond  the  fourth 
grade  by  14  has  in  Connecticut  less  than  1  chance  in  30  of  progressing 
to  the  eighth  grade  as  against  20  out  of  30  in  the  case  of  his  brighter 
or  more  fortunate  fellow  who  at  the  same  age  has  reached  the  seventh 
grade.  The  lai^e  number  entering  the  first  high  school  grade  and  the. 
small  number  remaining  through  that  grade  bear  further  witness  to 
the  influence  of  lack  of  capacity  and  interest.  The  individual  scholar- 
ship records  of  those  who  leave  school  grade  by  grade  give  a  still 
better  demonstration. 

§  3.   Tlie  Variability  Amongst  Cities. 

Table  1  and  Figure  2  show  the  great  variability  among  cities,  some 
giving  their  pupils  fully  two  grades  more  of  school  than  others.  The 
table  shows  further  that  the  time  at  which  the  large  losses  occur 
varies  amongst  cities,  some  losing  many  in  the  early  grades  but 
holding  their  own  or  even  recouping,  Uke  Minneapolis,  thenceforth; 
some,  like  Cleveland,  holding  a  large  majority  of  their  pupils  for  a 
while  and  then  losing  them  very  rapidly.  It  shows  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  rule  that  pupils  leave  in  considerable  numbers  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  the  elementary  school  course.  It  shows  that 
in  very  few  cities  is  there  any  specially  large  drop  between  the  last 
grade  of  the  elementary  and  the  first  grade  of  the  high  school. 

This  variability  among  cities  is  not  due  to  chance,  but  to  differences 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  or  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  cities'  populations.  There  is  a  somewhat  close  relation 
between  ability  to  keep  pupils  in  the  schools  find  other  features  of  a 
school  system  which  would  be  regarded  as  marks  of  efficiency,  such 
as  the  cost  per  pupil  or  the  percentage  of  expenditures  devoted  to 
teachers'  salaries.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wisdom  in  the 
management  of  a  city's  schools  improves  its  status  with  respect  to  the 
retention  of  pupils.  '  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  however,  Uie  charac- 
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terof  the  cities' ])opiilation8 13  far  more  important  than  the  character 
of  their  educational  administrations  as  a.  cause  of  the  variability 
of  the  eUmination. 

Table  1.- — Ettimaled  paxeniage  of  pupili  entering  iduml  who  conttnu*  to  the  fourth, 
fifth,  tic.,  grada  in  each  of  IS  cilia. 


Oruanur  school  gnda. 

HI^Khooly™-. 

<■ 

t. 

6. 

7. 

s. 

4. 

1. 

a- 

3. 

*. 

1 

la.a 
so.s 

II 
11 

32.0 
78.3 

1! 

ii 
11 

wio 

78.0 

¥ 
Ii 

II 

bt'.o 

£5 

s; 

£8 
1 

Jl.fl 

Mia 

S'. 

Is 

■It-o 

■11.0 

1 

11 

ia.8 

l! 

10,0 

Is 

SJ.fl 

Is 

.a 

£! 
1 

*3.0 

S;8 

m:o 

II 

8S.0 

1 

Is 
Si 

si; 

m- 

Is 

4:i 
HI 

'a:o 

Is 

H 

H.0 

28!  3 

90.0 

8>.0 

6J.0 

«.s 

■37.0 



17,0 

al-0 

18.0 
17.0 

U.fi 

B.0 

»^"id^«ss.?^riS? 

•  HcdUn  ol  iMt  gnunniM' grades  (7. 8,  or  0)  38.6. 
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Grade 


WWCESTER 


Kmsas  Cmr- 
Maldcn 


f^TCRSON' 


Fio.  2. 

§  4.    The  Course  of  Elimination. 

To  fiilly  realize  the  course  of  elimination — that  is,  the  relative 
amounts  of  elimination  grade  by  grade — one  needs  to  look  at  the  facts 
from  three  points  of  view.  We  may  ask,  first,  '^  Of  100  pupils  entering 
school,  how  many  drop  out  at  each  grade?''     Second,  "Of  100  pupils 
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in  any  grade,  how  many  are  lost  before  the  nest  grade?"  Third, "Con- 
sidering the  force  producing  elimination  as  increasing  grade  by  grade 
by  the  addition  of  new  causes  and  the  retention  of  all  the  old,  how 
much  increase  in  this  eliminating  force  is  there  grade  by  grade  ? "  In 
the  third  case  we  regard  the  100  pupils  entering  school  as  each  to  be 
eliminated  from  school  as  soon  as  the  forces  that  cause  elimination  get 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  each  case  offers. 

In  examining  any  one  of  the  sets  of  figures  given  in  the  answers  to 
these  questions  the  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  step  from  the 
seventh  to  the  last,  grammar  grade  is  credited  with  the  eUmination  of 
two  grades  in  a  number  of  the  cities,  and  that  if  only  cities  with  an 
eighth-grade  system  had  been  used  the  drop  from  the  seventh  to  the 
last  grammar  grade  would  be  a  little  less.  I  give  the  figures  per 
hundred. 

The  answer  to  tlie  fu^t  question  is  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  3) : 

Per  cml  ofthotf  fnlrring  sekoot  etimiTiaUd. 

PercDDt. 

From  fourth  grade  to  fifth. 0 

From  flilh  grade  to  aiith ...., ,_ 13 

From  sixth  grade  to  seventh 14 

FromseveDth  to  last  grammar  grade U 

Fmiu  laet  grammar  grade  to  first  high  school  year 13 

From  fitflt  high  school  yearlo  second 10 

From  second  high  school  year  to  third S 

From  third  high  school  year  W  fourth 4 

According  to  it  the  drop  is  greatest  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh 
grade,  and  mucti  the  smallest  from  the  second  to  the  third  and  from 
the  tliird  to  the  fourth  higti  school.  But  obviously,  even  if  from  the 
tltird  to  the  fourth  high  school  grade  every  pupil  in  the  third  were 
eliminated — even  if,  that  is,  elimination  were  infinitely  strong 
there — -the  drop  would  by  this  first  method  of  figuring  be  only  12. 
The  gross  numbers  dropped  are  then  in  a  certain  sense  inadequate. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  4) : 

Per  cent  nf  thott  in  a  f/iien  grade  not  conlinuitig  to  nert  grade. 

F.r  cant. 

In  fourth  grade  not  continuing  to  fifth 10 

In  fifth  grade  not  continuing  to  sixth _ 16 

In  sixth  grade  not  coDtiuuing  to  seventh 20.6 

In  seventh  grade  not  continuing  to  last  grammar  grade 26 

In  last  grammar  grade  not  continuing  to  high  scbool 82,  B 

In  firat  high  school  year  not  continuing  to  second W 

In  second  high  school  year  not  continuing  to  third flb4l* 

In  third  high  fvhoal  year  not  continuing  to  fourth ....-Mift 

Acc:ording  to  it  the  strength  of  elimination  is  greatest  from  the 
first  to  the  second  high  school  grade. 
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The  two  answers  are  both  true  and  when  taken  together  will  not 
mislead  an  intelligent  reader.  I  should  perhaps  apologize  for  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  results  of  looking  at  the  data  from  the  third 
point  of  view,  which  is  a  new  one  and  may  perplex  the  nonstatistical 
reader.    Such  a  one  may  skip  the  next  few  paragraphs  (to  top  of  p.  21 ) . 

The  justification  for  the  third  point  of  view  is  that  we  have  no 
right  to  subdivide  the  eliminating  force  sectionally  into  pieces  or 
amounts  corresponding  each  to  a  one-grade  step.  The  amount  of 
force  eliminating  the  pupils,  say,  in  the  second  high  school  year,  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  that  act  in  th^  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  etc.,  grades,  plus  a  new  amount,  the  addition  of  which 
so  strengthens  the  eUminating  force  that  pupils  not  driven  out  of 
school  by  the  amount  of  force  operating  in  the  first  high  school  grade 
are  driven  out  now. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  regard  the 
eliminating  force  as  thus  always  retaining  all  the  strength  with  which 
it  operated  in  the  lower  grades  and  adding  new  forces  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  grades.  To  some  extent  the  higher  grade  loses  from  the 
old  forces.  For  example,  the  temporary  financial  difficulties  of  cer- 
tain famiUes  exert  an  eliminating  force  in,  say,  the  fifth  grade,  and 
ten  boys  thereby  leave  school.  These  difficulties  later  disappear, 
so  that  had  the  boys  not  left  in  the  fifth  they  might  have  withstood 
all  the  eliminating  force  of  the  eighth  grade.  If  the  almost  exclusive 
employment  of  women  teachers  is  a  part  of  the  eliminating  force  in 
the  elementary  school,  the  high  school  would,  in  so  far  as  it  had  men 
teachers,  have  less  eliminating  force  to  contend  with.  It  is  also  the 
case  that  the  entire  state  of  aflfairs  is  otherwise  arbitrarily  simplified 
in  our  simple  mechanical  hypothesis  of  force  overcoming  resistance. 
Still,  there  is  enough  truth  in  the  hypothesis  to  justify  us  in  seeing 
how,  according  to  it,  we  should  regard  the  course  of  elimination. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  how  the  1,000  pupils  entering  school 
differ  with  respect  to  ease  of  being  eUminated  or,  thinking  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  resistance  to  eliminating  forces.  But  we  can 
not  find  tliis  out  exactly  without  elaborate  researches  involving 
greater  labor  than  the  present  one. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  starting  with  the  amount 
of  the  eliminating  forces  which  will  just  suffice  to  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  a  very  small  percentage  of  pupils,  say,  one  in  a  thousand, 
and  adding  thereto  successive  equal  increments  of  eliminating  force, 
the  number  of  pupils  eliminated  by  each  such  successive  equal  step 
of  increase  will  be  at  first  small,  then  larger,  then  larger  still,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  then  smaller,  then  smaller  still,  then  still  smaller,  on  to 
a  point  where  the  combination  of  forces  causing  withdrawal  is  so 
strong  that  the  pupil  least  inclined  by  nature  to  leave  school  does 
withdraw.     We  can,  that  is,  frame  a  reasonably  probable  hypothesis 
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concerning  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  eliminating  force  and 
the  proportion  (that  is,  the  relative  frequency)  of  pupils  who  will  be 
eliminated  thereby.  A  quantitative  statement  of  such  an  hj-pothcsis 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  force  of  elimination  and  tlie 
number  eliminated  may  be  given  in  a  graphic  or  numerical  distribution 
of  pupils  entering  school  with  respect  to  ease  of  being  eliminated. 

The  hypothesis  I  suggest  is  that  the  distribution  of  resistance  to 
elimination  in  children  entering  school  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  6." 
The  hypothesis  is,  then,  that  if  we  scale  the  amount  of  the  eliminat- 
ing force  on  a  horizontal  line,  letting  Fl  equal  the  force  which  will 
just  eliminatfl  the  one  pupil  out  of  a  thousand  entering  school  who 
is  easiest  to  eliminate,  and  Fm  equal  the  force  which  will  eliminate 
the  pupil  who  is  hardest  to  eliminate,  the  proportion  of  pupils  who 
will  bo  eliminated  by  any  degree  of  eliminating  force,  A',  between  Fl 
and  Fm,  will  be  represented  by  the  area  of  Fig.  6  which  lies  to  the 
left  of  tlie  perpendicular  erected  at  the  point  on  the  horizontal  line 
■  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  X.  F'or  instance,  if  we  call 
the  hicrea.'ie  in  force  from  Fl  to  Fm  C.  a  force  of  Fl  +  \  G  will 
eliminate  almut  82  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school. 

Our  problem  is,  now,  to  make  the  reverse  calculation,  and  from  the 
fact  that  by  the  fifth  graile  19  per  cent  have  been  eliminated,  to  infer 
the  amount  of  force  operative  by  the  fifth  grade,  and  so  on  for  other 
grades.  After  this  is  done  the  differences  between  these  amounts  will 
give  us  the  increases  in  eliminating  force  grade  by  grade,  on  the 
hypothesis  stated  above. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  calculation,  we  have  the  following  increases  in 
the  eUminating  force  grade  by  grade  given  in  terms  of  hundredths  of 
Fm^Fl.     (See  also  Fig.  5.) 

Increatc  in  eliminating  force.  Fm-Fl, 

le  from  tomth  grade  to  fifth - 5 

le  from  fifth  grade  u>  sinth B 

iC'  from  aiilh  grade  to  sevenlh 6 

le  from  seventh  grade  to  last  grammar  grade 8 

lefromlaat  giamtnnr  grade  to  high  school B  . 

Jncreaee  from  first  h^h  school  year  to  second 7 

le  from  second  high  school  year  to  third 8 

Increase  from  third  high  school  year  to  fourth 5 
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Pia.3. 


Tia.H. 


Pi  a.  5. 


Pia6. 


Fig.  3.  -  Tho  courw  of  elimirmtion  by  the  per  cent  of  those  entering  school  at  the  beginning  that  is 

eliminated  in  each  grade. 
Fic.  4.  -The  course  of  elimination  by  the  per  cent  of  those  In  any  given  grade  that  is  eliminated  by  the 

next  grade. 
Fig.  5.— The  course  of  elimination  by  the  increase  in  the  eliminating  force  nade  by  gxade  (certain 

hypotheses  U'ing  made  aboiii  the  nature  of  the  eliminating  loroe) . 
Fig.  6. -The  form  of  distribution  of  pupils  entering  school  with  respect  to  reNsistanoe  to  eliminating 
forces.    The  height  of  the  curved  line  above  anv  point  of  the  base  line  repreaents  the  relative  Ire> 
quency  of  those  who  require,  in  order  to  be  eliminated,  the  amount  of  oiimfaAtiT^  foioe  lepreeented 
by  Fl  +  that  point's  distance  to  the  right  of  Fl. 
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The  general  course  of  the  elimination  is  worthy  of  comment  from 
several  points  of  view.  First  of  all,  it  is  in  somewhat  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  same  fact  in  England  and  Germany,  and  probably 
also  in  France.  In  England  and  Germany  there  is  no  greater  elimi- 
nation during  the  grades  corresponding  roughly  to  our  grades  4  to  7, 
but  then  there  is  a  very  sudden  and  large  drop,  fnrther  continuance 
in  day  school  being  largely  a  result  of  one  single  cause — social  jxisi- 
tion.  In  our  23  cities,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  from  an  elemen- 
tary to  a  higher  school  is  demonstrably  easy  and  customary,  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  grammar  grade  continuing  to  the 
high  school.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  true  also  of  New  York  City, 
could  hardly  be  found  in  a  single  large  European  city.  Besides  the 
obvious  gain  in  the  increased  amount  of  education  given,  the  Amer- 
ican system  has  the  advantage  of  selecting  the  recipients  of  higher 
education  from  a  far  greater  number. 

In  the  second  place,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  there  is  no  special 
gap  between  the  elementarj'  school  and  the  high  school.  Gradua- 
tion from  the  former  is  not  a  specially  important  educational  goal. 
The  drop  between  the  last  grammar  and  the  first  liigh  school  grade 
is  not  notably  greater  than  either  the  drop  a  grade  earlier  or  the 
drop  a  grade  later.  The  high  school  is  treated  as  a  sequel  of  the 
elementarj'  school  to  the  same  degree  that  the  last  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary  school  are  treated  as  a  sequel  to  the  early  grades.  i/ 

The  third  matter  of  importance  is  that  (he  high  school,  which 
attracts  so  many,  holds  so  few.  Something  in  the  mental  or  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  pupil  who  enters  the  high  school,  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  particular  kinds  of  education  given  in  high  schools, 
is  at  fault.  The  fact  that  the  elimination  is  so  great  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  gives  evidence  that  a  large  share  of  the  fault 
lies  with  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  high  schools.  One  can 
hardly  supjHJse  that  very  many  of  the  parents  who  send  children  on 
to  the  high  school  do  so  with  no  expectation  of  keeping  them  there 
over  a  year,  or  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  who  complete  the 
elementary  school  course  and  make  a  trial  of  the  high  school  are  so 
atupid  or  uninterested  in  being  educated  that  they  had  better  be  got 
rid  of  in  the  first  year. 

The  last  general  feature  of  the  course  of  elimination  Is  its  compara- 
tive steadiness.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  when  a  legal-age  law 
is  enacted  with  a  14-year  requirement,  the  result  is  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  entering  school  will  remain  through  the  next  to  the 
last  or  the  last  grammar  grade.  It  is  also  a  common  opinion  that  a 
sharp  line  divides  those  who  thus  remain  as  long  aa  they  are  com- 
pelled to  from  those  who  stay  on  till  they  are  through  the  high  school 
or  take  some  suitable  opportunity  for  work  or  further  study.  How 
false  both  of  these  opinions  are  the  facta  show.     Compare  a,  Figure  7, 
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which  would  represent  the  amount  of  elimination  if  such  opinions 
were  true,  with  the  reality,  b.  The  dropping  due  to  passing  the 
legal  limit  does  not  in  fact  make  any  very  clear  showing  in  the  figure, 
first  of  all  because  the  law  is  more  or  less  evaded  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren much  below  the  limit,  and  is  evaded  rather  freely  by  children 
within  a  few  months  of  the  limit;  second,  because  children  who  are 
close  to  graduation  are  often  left  in  school  till  they  graduate  in  spite 
of  the  need  of  their  economic  assistance;  and,  third,  and  most  impor- 
tant, because  these  13-year-olds  are  found  in  large  mmibers  in  grade 
6,  and  even  5,  and  it  is  precisely  these  dull  or  backward  or  uninter- 
ested or  unfortunate  children  who  are  old  enough  to  work,  have  no 
prospect  of  graduating,  and  are  made  to  learn  childish  lessons,  who 
drop  out  from  school.  So  the  legal-age  elimination  ia  well  spread 
over  the  gravies.  Moreover,  those  who  stay  on  past  14  are  of  a  wide 
range  of  ability,  interest,  and  wealth.  There  exists  every  grada- 
tion from  the  pupil  sure  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  to 
the  pupil  who  is  almost  as  sure  to  finish  the  high  school  as  he  is  to 
live  at  all. 
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This  <2:ra(hialnoss  of  the  elimination  is  a  symptom  that  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  is  by  no  means  a  pretense^  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  expectation  of  education  of  children  bom  to  a  bishop,  a 
storekeeper,  a  carpenter,  and  an  unskilled  laborer  are  minimized  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  large  European  nations.** 

"The  definite!  figiir(\s  j^howing  those  difforcnoos  are  given  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Jones  in  The 
Continiiation  School  iu  the  United  States  (No.  1  of  Bulletin  for  1907,  Bureau  of 
Education). 
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5  5.  The  Amount  of  EliminaMon. 

The  amount  and  course  of  elimination  by  age  and  the  variability 
of  cities  with  respect  to  it  are  less  important  than  the  same  facts  con- 
cerning elimination  by  grade.  So  I  shall  simply  give  the  general  facts 
with  very  brief  discussions.  I  have  attempted  to  make  the  neces- 
sary allowances  so  as  to  present  not  mere  school  populations  by  age, 
but  an  estimate  of  the  actual  elimination  year  by  year  from  the  8- 
year-olds  who  were  in  the  schools  of  cities  of  25,000  or  over,  say,  in 
1895.  In  Part  V  will  be  foimd  the  original  data  and  an  accoimt  of  the 
process  of  inferring  from  them  the  actual  elimination. 

My  study  concerns  8-year-olds  (1)  of  large  cities,  (2)  in  the  public 
schools,  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  cities  where  separate  schools  for  the 
colored  race  are  maintained,  of  the  white  children  only.  I  also  do  not 
coimt  elimination  by  death.  Such  being  the  conditions,  I  estimate 
that  of  one  himdred  8-year-olds  living  long  enough,  the  nimiber 
retained  till  any  given  age  is  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  S-year-olds  retained. 


Per- 
centage. 

10  years  old 100 

11  years  old 98 

12  years  old > 97 

1 3  years  old 88 

14  years  old 70 


Per- 
centage. 

15  years  old 47 

16  years  old 30 

17  years  old 16.  5 

18  years  old 8.  6 


Figure  8  shows  the  amoimt  of  elimination  with  respect  to  age  at  a 
glance. 

These  figures  complete  the  proof  of  the  provision  in  regular  day 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  who,  in  England  and  Germany,  have  to  be 
at  work  with  only  scanty  schooling  in  special  classes.  They  show  the 
readiness  of  a  large  proportion,  almost  a  majority,  of  parents  to 
neglect  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  their  children  at  the  legal  age 
limit.  They  also  show  the  very  considerable  number  of  the  violations 
of  the  law,  a  number  which  would  probably  be  somewhat  increased  if 
false  reports  of  age  were  not  present.  The  legal  age  limit  has  evi- 
dently a  less  effect  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing.  Its 
service  is  now  to  prevent  the  folly  of  a  minority  of  families  rather 

than  to  set  a  standard  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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The  importance  of  the  fact  that  pupils  stay  so  long  and  yet  progress 
only  to  so  low  grades  has  been  recognized  by  wise  administrative  oflB- 
cers.  It  means,  of  course,  that  many  pupils  are  held  back  unduly, 
or  that  the  work  which  they  are  given  to  do  but  fail  to  do  is  unsuited 
to  them.  Rapid-promotion  systems,  special  classes,  careful  regulation 
of  promotion,  the  substitution  of  industrial  and  trade  schools  or 
courses  for  the  regular  school,  and  the  like  will  be  used  by  efficient 
school  officers  to  make  retention  to  a  late  age  mean  also  retention 
to  a  valuable  education. 


Age  8         9  10        II         12        13        14        15         16        17        18 

Fio.  8.    Amount  of  elimination  with  respect  to  age. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  so  many  pupils  should  stay  in 
school  till  10, 11, 12, 13, and  14,  and  so  few  till  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  have  97  per 
cent  of  the  8-year-olds  staying  till  they  are  12,  but  only  68  per  cent 
of  those  in  the  second  grade  staying  till  the  sixth  grade  ? 

The  fact  is  due  to  two  main  causes:  (1)  The  second  grade  is  harder 
than  the  later  grades,  more  pupils  staying  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  in  it  than  in  the  later  ones;  as  a  result,  the  p)ercentages  of 
retention  of  pupils  in  the  later  grades  are  a  little  lower  when  based  on 
the  second  grade  population  than  they  would  be  if  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  beginning  school.  (2)  The  elimination  of  pupils  in 
any  grade,  but  specially  in  the  lower  ones,  is  largely  of  older  pupils. 
If  we  recall,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth  school  grade  in 
Connecticut  in  1903  as  many  pupils  were  13  or  over  as  were  under  12, 
we  may  understand  that  the  33  per  cent  of  elimination  before  the 
sixth  grade  could  take  place  largely  at  the  expense  of  children  13  or 
more  years  old. 
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I  have  calculated  what  would  be  the  grade  retention  if  the  age 
retention  were  1,000  7  years  old,  1,000  8  years  old,  1,000  9  years  old, 
998  10  years  old,  980  11  years  old,  970  12  years  old,  880  13  years  old, 
700  14  years  old,  470  15  years  old,  300  16  years  old,  165  17  years  old, 
and  86  18  years  old  (with  the  proper  number  5  and  6  years  old  added), 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  per  cents  of  children  of  given  ages  in  the 
different  grades  is  as  found  in  the  1903  Connecticut  report.  The 
resulting  figures  are  close  to  those  obtained  in  the  previous  study, 
the  discrepancy  being  due  presumably  to  cause  1  just  mentioned, 
that  is,  to  the  fact  that  "per  cent  retained  of  those  in  grade  2"  will 
give  somewhat  lower  figures  than  "per  cent  retained  of  those  begin- 
ning school."  The  study  of  the  age  retention  thus  really  verifies 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  grade  retention. 

The  essential  facts  are  given  in  Figure  9  and  the  legend  beneath  it. 
The  details  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Fxo.  9.— The  oontinuoas  line  shows  the  retention  in  the  different  grades  (4  to  4  H.  8.)  as  calciUated  on 
the  basis  of  the  age  retention  stated  in  the  text  and  the  age-grade  distribution  found  in  Connecticut  in 
1903.    The  dotted  line  shows  the  retention  in  the  different  grades  as  stated  in  the  text,  Part  I,  {  2. 
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Table  2. — Showing  the  grade  retention  when  the  age  reUntion»  of  the  text  ure  distribuUi 
according  to  the  age-grade  relation  found  in  Connecticut  in  190S, 


kfs&* 


yeftn. 


Sand  4 
6yean. 

•  yean 

7yean 

8yean , 

9yean 

10  yean , 

11  yean 

12]rean 

13]rean , 

14  yean 

16  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

Over  18  (eetimated) 


Ocade^ 


Kinder- 
garten. 


laOiO 

242.0 

82.0 

21.0 

3.0 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 


TotalB 

In  per  cents  of  grade  2 

Per  oenta  obtained  in  direct 
study 


1. 


«0.0 

368.0 

630.0 

472.0 

203.0 

67.0 

31.0 

14.3 

7.3 

7.1 

1.6 

.4 


12.0 

120.0 

382.0 

366.0 

216.0 

07.0 

40.0 

21.6 

11.5 

4.3 

1.0 

.1 

.1 


1,861 


1,271 


1.2 

12.0 

107.0 

310.0 

342.0 

231.0 

121.0 

63.3 

32.3 

ia2 

2.7 
.4 
.1 


2.2 

15.8 

90.0 

266.0 

3iao 

233.0 

147.0 

85.0 

26.2 

7.1 

1.4 

.2 


1,233 


1,191 
93.7 

90 


ai 

.9 

16.0 

82.0 

224.0 

2740 

224.0 

152.0 

54.0 

12.0 

2.4 

.9 

.1 


1,062 
82.8 

81 


0.1 

a2 

20.0 

86L0 

192.0 

24a  0 

206l0 

9&0 

31.0 

6.5 

4.1 

.2 


884 

60.6 

68 


Age. 


3  and  4  yean 

5yean 

6  yean 

7]rean 

8yean 

9  years 

10  yeare 

11  yean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

14  yean 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

Over  18  (estimated) 


Grade. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Total 

In  per  cents  of  grade  2 

Per  cents  obtained  in  direct 
study  a 


0.1 

3.5 

16.6 

80.0 

166.0 

220.0 

143.0 

64.0 

16.0 

2.9 

.2 


0.1 

.8 

3.4 

19.2 

73.5 

144  0 

173.0 

106.0 

38.0 

7.4 

1.1 


0.3 
.3 

3.3 
18.1 
64.0 
111.0 
96.0 
52.6 
14.0 

3.5 


712 
5«.  1 

54 


566 
44.0 


363 
28.C 


0.1 
.1 
.5 

7.1 
21.8 
60.0 
80.0 
70.0 
33.0 

9.0 

5.0 


40 


287 
22.6 


ai 

.5 
7.4 
17.0 
47.0 
65.0 
40.5 
19.0 
10.0 


207 
16.3 


27 


17 


0.5 
2.3 
20.0 
38.0 
47.0 
32.0 
20.0 


160 
12.fi 


12 


0.2 

1.6 

8.9 

17.4 

21.0 

2ao 


70 
5.5 


a  In  the  Connecticut  report  grade  9  is  a  composite  of  the  (Int  high  school  gr^de  of  some  cities  and 
towns  and  the  last  grammar  grade  of  othere:  Grude  10  is  a  composite  of  secona  high  and  fint  high;  and 
so  on,  grade  13  being  the  last  high  school  grade  of  only  a  part  of  the  cities.  Hence  the  per  cents  44.6  to 
5.5  do  not  fit  the  per  cents  40  to  8,  but  run  Ijcyond  them  at  both  ends. 


§  6.    The  VariAihiUty  amongst  Cities. 

The  variability  amongst  cities  is  discussed  in  Part  V.  It  is  large 
in  amount.  Comparing  three  cities  wliich  retain  very  high  per- 
centages with  three  cities  which  retain  very  low  percentages,  we  find 
that  the  former  keep  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  pupils  to  14, 
twice  as  many  to  15,  three  times  as  many  to  16,  and  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  to  17  and  18.  As  in  the  case  of  grade  elimina- 
tion, local  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  pupils  themselves  are  prob- 
ably more  important  causes  of  this  variabiUty  than  differences  in 
the  administration  of  the  school  systems. 
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5  7.   TTie  Course  of  Elimination. 

The  general  course  of  elimination  with  increased  age  is  for  this 
group  of  cities  such  that  practically  no  pupils  drop  out  before  12, 
but  that  of  100  in  school  at  8,  9  leave  while  only  12  years  old,  18 
while  13  years  old,  23  while  14,  17  while  15,  13  or  14  while  16,  and 
8  while  17.  Or  9  per  cent  of  those  in  school  at  12  leave  before  they 
reach  13,  20.5  per  cent  of  those  13  leave  before  they  reach  14,  33  per 
cent  of  those  14  leave  before  they  reach  15,  36  per  cent  of  those  15 
leave  before  they  reach  16,  45  per  cent  of  those  16  leave  before  they 
reach  17,  and  48  per  cent  of  those  17  leave  before  they  reach  18. 

Considering  the  causes  producing  eUmination  as  increasing  by  the 
addition  of  new  forces  and  the  preservation  of  all  the  old,  and  con- 
sidering the  form  of  distribution  of  the  8-year-olds  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  force  remaining  to  eUminate  them  to  be  that  of  Figure 
6,  and  calling  the  force  required  to  eUminate  the  most  easily  eUmi- 
nated  pupil  FZ,  and  the  force  required  to  eUminate  aU  but  the  last 
out  of  a  hundred  Fm,  and  calling  Fm-Fl  equal  to  C,  the  increases 
in  eUminating  force  for  the  diflFerent  years  are,  in  terms  of  hun- 
dredths of  C,  as  foUows: 


Increase  in  elirnvnatiyig force  at  differenJl  ages. 


Increase. 


Eleventh  year..  1 
Twelfth  year.../' 
Thirteenth  year. . 
Fourteenth  year. . 


10 
15 


Increase. 

Fifteenth  year. 17. 6 

Sixteenth  year 14 

Seventeenth  year 14-f 

Eighteenth  year l4— 


PART  III.    SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

§  8.  ElimiTiaiian  with  Respect  to  Sex. 

Through  the  kindness  of  many  high-school  principals  I  have  secured 
additional  data  concerning  the  elimination  of  pupils  in  the  high 
school;  data  in  which  the  facts  for  the  two  sexes  are  separated. 

Table  3  gives  (1)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades  of  the  high  school  to  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  first  Oowest)  grade  for  each  high  school,  (2)  the  same  for  girls, 
and  (3)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Ipwest  grade  of  the 
high  school  to  the  number  of  girls  in  the  same  grade.  For  the  reason 
that  in  these  cities  the  number  of  inhabitants  15  to  19  years  of  age 
equals  or  exceeds  the  number  10  to  14,  and  for  the  general  reasons 
given  in  discussing  the  elimination  by  age,  these  ratios  can  be  used 
without  correction  for  a  rough  estimate  of  ehmination  from  the  public 
schools.  The  effect  of  adding  also  facts  from  the  private  school 
attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  cities  would  be,  I  believe, 
indifferent  with  respect  to  the  more  rapid  elimination  of  boys.  In 
any  case  it  would  be  slight. 

Table  4  gives  these  same  data  (in  the  form  of  percentages  instead 
of  ratios)  distributed  so  as  to  show  the  great  variability  in  high  school 
elimination.  The  medians  at  the  foot  of  the  table  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  in  general  the  girls  outlive  the  boys  in  the  high  school. 


Table  3. — Retention  by  grades  in  the  case  of  high  schools  for  the  seoces  separately. 
[f  »the  second  grade's  population  divided  by  the  fiiBt  grade's;  similarly,  for  f,  f,  etc.] 


2 
1 


Allentown,  Pa 0. 093 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J '  .703 

Aiihurn,  N.  Y I  .723 

Bay  City,  Mich .521 

Bayonno,  N.  J I  .310 

Binghaniton.  N.  Y ,  .M? 

BirniinKhain,  Ala .552 

Boston .  Mass •  .740 

Brockton.  Mass .667 

Canton.  Ohio '  .684 

Chattanooga.  Tonn .400 

Choster.  Pa .600 

Council  Bluffs.  Iowa .707 

Dallas.  Tex 466 

Davenport,  Iowa .  392 

Dubuque.  Iowa .536 

Duluth,  Minn I  .701 

East  St.  Louis,  lU I  .303 

28 


Boys. 


3 
1 


0.572 
.500 
.325 
.313 
.053 
.396 
.388 
.403 
.399 
.496 
.418 
.151 
.346 
.311 
.210 
.288 
.351 
.257 


0.217 
.181 
.125 
.088 
.245 
.104 
.235 
.315 
.214 
(?)0 
.169 
.360 
.243 
.168 
.192 
.409 
.242 


Girls. 


2 
1 


0.530 
.513 
.859 
.577 
.794 
.844 
.856 
.611 
.729 
.827 
.526 
.716 
.684 
.700 
.539 
.705 
.  oyu 
.408 


3 

4 

1 

1 

0.454 
.372 

0.244 

.370 

.304 

.321 

.227 

.476 

.206 

.402 

.279 

.423 

.309 

•  Tir4 

.331 

:S? 

.419 
.331 

.603 

.154 

.375 

.205 

.  .JoD 

.377 

.371 

.312 

.362 

.335 

.295 

.295 

.366 

.339 

.368 

.168 

1_B 

Id 


0.765 

.902 
.701 
.906 
.946 
.690 
.093 
.837 
.921 
.706 
.750 
.658 
.632 
.941 
1.025 
.749 
.528 
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Tablb  3. — Retention  by  grades  in  the  case  of  high  schools  for  the  sexes  separately — Cont'd. 
[}=the  second  grade's  population  divided  by  the  first  grade's;  similarly,  for  f ,  |,  etc.] 


Boys. 

Girls. 

2 

1 

3 
1 

4 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 
1 

IB 
IG 

Elisabeth,  N.  J 

0.767 
.862 
.789 
.647 
.429 
.677 
.760 
.924 
.532 
.625 
.500 
.166 
.926 
.906 
.521 
.581 
.359 
.800 
.952 

.  OVV 

.581 
1.260 
.783 
.674 
.474 
.843 
.401 
.900 
.572 
.760 
1.022 

0.308 
.617 
.356 
.384 
.400 
.677 
.092 
.636 
.344 
.516 
.190 
.031 
.510 
.762 
.417 
.376 
.538 
.673 
.414 
.197 
.368 
.766 
.367 
.202 
.196 
.433 
.217 
.350 
.476 
.342 
.578 

0.209 
.422 
.308 
.242 
.257 
.646 
.443 
.471 
.250 
.313 

0.684 
1.000 
.615 
.832 
.703 
.735 
.766 
.821 
.560 
.701 
.642 
.595 
.938 
.661 
.477 

.wa 

.734 
.543 
.802 
.477 
.841 
1.190 
.605 
.842 
.886 
.827 
.438 
.633 
.472 
.828 
.981 

0.619 
.508 
.482 
.579 
.392 
.601 
.546 
.681 
.320 
.507 
.431 
.536 

1.016 
.684 
.408 
.472 
.563 
.500 
.522 
.  264 
.660 

1.130 
.269 
.307 
.426 
.431 
.180 
.421 
.445 
.461 
.583 

0.237 
.681 
.511 
.442 
.378 
.721 
.283 
.579 
.236 
.286 

0.566 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

.991 

Erie-N".  Y 

.771 

Fitchbunr.  Mass 

1.042 

Galveston.  Tex 

.473 

Olouoestor.  Mass 

.912 

Harrisbunr,  Pa 

.717 

Haverhill,  liass 

.605 

Joliet,  111 

.640 

Jotinstnwn,  Pa ,  . . 

.831 

Macon,  Oa 

.679 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.0 

.453 

.612 

.167 

.250 

.248 

.491 

.299 

.233 

.274 

.300 

.250 
.344 

.279 
.317 
.375 
.300 
.478 
.296 
.490 
.365 

.381 

New  Britain,  Conn 

.828 

Newton  Center,  Mass 

.737 

Norfolk,  Va , 

.558 

Oakland,  Cal ? 

.604 

Portland,  Mo 

1,433 
.786 

Riverside,  Cal 

Rocklord,  lU 

.765 

Saginaw,  Mich 

.581 

Salem,  Mass 

1.245 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

.405 

Savannah.  Ga 

.504 

South  Bend,  Ind 

.160 
.088 
.433 
.179 
.436 
.333 
.302 
.433 

.347 
.276 
.371 
.155 
.368 
.236 
.288 
.524 

.881 

South  Omaha,  Nebr 

.665 

Spokam^,  Wash .   . 

.594 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

.800 

Topeka,  Kans. . . , 

.582 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.583 

WUkes-Barre,  Pa 

,^96 
.874 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Medians 

.66 

.39 

.25 

.70 

.45 

.31 

.75 

In  calculating  the  medians  only  those  cities  with  a  course  of  at  least  four  veara  have  been  used.  That 
is,  of  the  above  list  Allentown,  Macon,  and  Savannah  have  not  been  used.  It  is  probable,  in  fact  almost 
certain,  that  for  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  flrat,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  as  reported,  do  not  repn- 
sent  the  same  status  as  in  the  other  cities. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  grade  populations,  being  records  of  one  year  only,  do  not  give 
Information  sufficiently  precise  to  allow  inferences  concerning  small  differences  between  cities  to  be 
made  reliably. 

Table  4. — High  school  elimination  by  aex,  as  shown  by  the  frequencies  of  different  per 

cents  of  retention. 


Per  cent  of  first  grade  n^tained. 


Oto  4  per  cent 

6  to  9  per  cent 

10  to  14  per  cent 

15  to  19  per  cent 

20  to  24  per  cent 

25  to  20  per  cent 

80  to  34  per  cent 

35  to  39  per  cent 

40  to  44  per  cent 

45  to  40  per  cent 

60  to  64  per  cent 

65  to  50  per  cent 

00  to  64  per  cent 

65  to  69  per  cent 

70  to  74  per  cent 

76  to  79  per  cent 

80  to  84  per  cent 

86  to  89  per  cent 

90  to  94  per  cent 

05  to  99  per  cent 

100  per  cent  and  over. 


Number  of  cities  retaining  the  per  cent  to- 


Second  grade. 


Boys.     Girls. 


Median  per  cents. 


2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 


66 


Third  grade. 


Boys. 


2 
3 
4 

4 

3 
4 

8 
2 
9 
3 
1 
I 
2 


70 


3 

!• 

7 
9 
6 
2 
6 
1 
1 
3 


39 


Girls. 


2 
3 
9 
8 
6 
4 
6 
3 
3 


Fourth  grade. 


Boys. 


45 


2 
2 
2 
7 
10 
5 
6 
1 
6 
3 


Girls. 


25 


3 
7 
9 
11 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
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The  general  meaning  of  thfese  tables  may  be  stated  in  very  few 
words.  For  every  100  girls  in  the  first-year  class  of  city  high  schools 
there  are  only,  In  general,  75  boys;  of  100  girls  in  the  first-year  class, 
30  teave  ^before  the  second-year  class,  25  more  before  the  third,  and 
14  more  before  the  fourth.  For  100  boys  the  corresponding  figures 
are  34,  27,  and  14.  A  third  more  girls  enter  and  fewer  girls  drop  out. 
The  elimination  is  very  much  larger  than  that  in  colleges  and  steadier. 
Roughly,  a  third  of  each  class  leave  before  reaching  the  next  higher 
class.  Whatever  causes  produce  it  work,  then,  throughout  the  high 
school  course,  work  more  pronouncedly  on  boys  than  on  girls,  work 
more  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

§  9.  Elimination  in  Schools  for  Colored  Children, 

For  proper  treatment  this  topic  demands  a  spebial  investigation, 
with  data  much  more  comprehensive  than  I  have  been  able  to  secure. 
The  results  from  the  Umited  Information  which  I  have  (given  in 
Tables  5  and  9)  are,  however,  worth  presenting,  because  so  far  as 
they  go  they  support  a  definite  hypothesis  whose  importance  should 
stimulate  further  investigation.  It  is  that  in  our  cities  colored 
pupils,  in  general,  (1)  are  less  capable  at  school  work,  but  (2)  they 
and  their  parents  are  more  appreciative  of  educational  opportunity. 
^The  evidence  for  this  hypothesis  is  that  the  colored  pupils  stay 
to  a  greater  age,  but  to  less  advanced  grades.  In  the  two  cities 
where  I  have  both  age  and  grade  populations  this  fact  is  very  clear. 
It  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  New  York  City  in  a  slight  inves- 
tigation (unpublished)  made  in  my  department  some  years  ago.  In 
so  far  as  the  course  of  study  in  the  colored  schools  is  less  difficult 
than  that  for  corresponding  grades  in  the  schools  for  whites,  the  first 
part  of  the  hypothesis  is  strengthened;  in  so  far  as  the  course  of 
study  for  the  colored  is  more  difficult,  it  is  weakened. 

There  is  a  minor  hypothesis  which  is  possibly  of  even  greater  prac- 
tical significance.  It  is  that  though  in  general  colored  pupils  stay  to 
less  advanced  grades,  a  small  fraction  of  them  stay  to  more  advanced. 
That  is,  the  higher  retention  of  white  pupils  weakens  in  the  later  high 
school  grades  and  tends  to  become  negative.  vSupposing  this  hypothe- 
sis to  be  proven  by  further  study,  and  supposing  also  that  the  con- 
ditions of  promotion  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  passage  to  the  later 
high  school  grades  very  easy  in  comparison  with  the  passage  tb  the 
later  grammar  and  early  high  school  grades,  we  should  presumably 
explain  it  by  a  greater  variability  in  capacity  for  and  interest  in  school 
work  among  the  colored  than  among  the  white  pupils. 

This  greater  variability  would  mean  greater  possibility  of  racial 
improvement  in  the  future,  and  would  recommend  that  in  the  present 
the  range  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  colored  pupils  be  made 
very  wide,  the  higher  levels  of  opportunity  being  of  course  properly 
restricted  to  the  most  fit. 
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s  the  per  cent* 

[Token  dJcMtl; from  the mge popalalioiia  and grada  populatloiw  without  correotloa] 
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§  10,   CTimirwdion  mi  Colleges.'* 

Thp  imiwiint  am!  direction  of  the  selection  in  colleges,  wliile  not 
of  so  great  public  concern  as  in  the  caae  of  the  common  schools, 
is  of  enough  moment  to  demand  serious  atutly,  especially  since  com- 
mon administrative  practice  nefjlects  it  possibly  even  more  than  it 
does  the  similar  selection  in  the  lower  schools. 

I  shall  give  facts  concerning  the  amount  of  the  elimination  and  its 
points  of  incidence  in  34  colleges,  and  concerning  the  variations 
among  14  of  these  institutions  with  respect  to  the  length  of  time  an 
entering  student  is  likely  to  stay  in  them.  The  data  allow  certain 
interesting  hypotheses  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  intel- 
lectual inabihty,  sloth,  distaste,  and  poverty  as  causes  for  the  elim- 
ination of  students  from  college. 

The  facts  to  be  reported  are  of  two  sorts.  First  we  may  compare 
the  size  of  the  freshman  class  in,  say,  1900,  with  that  of  the  sopho- 
more class  in  1001,  that  of  the  junior  class  in  1903,  and  that  of  the 
senior  class  in  1903.  This  comparison  does  not  truly  represent  the 
facts  for  any  particidar  coUesce,  because  of  the  entrance  on  advanced 
standing  of  students  from  other  colleges,  the  transfer  of  students  to 
other  colleges,  the  completion  of  the  course  in  a  year  more  or  less 
than  the  usual  four  years,  the  repetition  of  single  years  by  students 
who  do  not  complete  the  course,  the  transfer  to  and  from  the  group 
"special  students,"  and  absence  from  college  for  a  year  or  more 
followed  by  return  and  completion  oi  the  course.  It  does  truly  rep- 
resent the  facts  for  the  group  of  colleges  as  a  whole  except  in  the 
one  particular  that  these  institutions,  representing,  as  they  do,  the 
better  sixth,  or  perhaps  eighth,  of  the  degre«^anting  colleges,  are 
«(  10  Is  nprlDled  bom.tbt  EduxaUoiei  Rntew. 
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on  the  whole  more  likely  to  receive  additions  on  advanced  stranding 
than  to  lose  students  to  other  colleges  by  transfer.  The  figures  by 
this  method  of  comparison  will  then  show  probably  less  elimination 
than  actually  occurs  in  these  34  colleges. 

In  the  second  method  of  comparison  the  actual  careers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  who  enter  in,  say,  1900-1901,  are  followed  in  the  catar- 
logues.  We  get  thus  for  John  Smith  a  record  of,  ''entered  as  a 
freshman  in  1900-1901,  was  a  sophomore  in  1901-2,  was  a  soph- 
omore again  in  1902-3,  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  1903-4  in  any 
class.''  Subject  to  the  errors  of  the  catalogues  themselves  and  of 
searching  and  copying,  this  method  gives  the  life-history  of  any  fresh- 
man in  the  college  he  enters.  Of  course  this  method  does  not  give 
the  tendency  of  an  individual  to  stay  in  college,  but  only  in  the  par- 
ticular college  which  he  enters.  Transfers  to  other  colleges  appear 
as  total  eliminations.  The  method  does  have  the  advantages  of 
telling  something  about  the  particular  hold  a  college  maintains  on 
its  own  entering  classes,  and  of  checking  the  results  from  the  lormer 
method  of  comparison. 

We  may  call  these  t^  methods: 

(1)  The  comparison  of  class  populations. 

(2)  The  comparison  of  class  permanences. 
The  colleges  studied  by  method  (1)  are: 

Adelbert  (Western  Reserve  Dartmouth.  Univereity  of  Colorado. 

Univt^rsity).  De  Pauw.  University  of  Illinois. 

Alk^gheny.  Hamilton.  University  of  Iowa. 

Amherst.  Harvard.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Beloit.  Haverford.  Univereity  of  Mississippi. 

Boston  University.  Hobart.  Univereity  of  Tennessee. 

Bowdoin.  Mt.  Holyoke.  Univereity  of  Wisconsin. 

Bn)wn.  Princeton.  Vassar. 

Colleger  for  Women  (West-  Smith.  Washington  University. 

em  Reserve  Univereity).  Tufts.  Wellesley. 

Cornell.  Union.  Wesleyan. 

Columbia.  Univereity  of  California.       Yale. 

The  colleges  studied  by  method  (2)  are: 

Amheret.  Hobart.  Univereity  of  Wisconsin. 

Beloit.  Princeton.  Vassar. 

Bowdoin.  Univereity  of  California.  Wesleyan. 

Columbia.  Univereity  of  Colorado.  Yale. 

Harvard.  Univereity  of  Tennessee. 

The  facts  are  given  in  detail  in  Tables  6  and  7,  which  will  repay 
somewhat  careful  study  by  the  reader  who  will  figiu'e  out  from  them 
the  answers  to  the  questions  which  arise  in  his  mind.  In  brief,  we 
find  from  the  comparison  of  class  populations  in  Table  6  that,  if  the 
size  of  the  freshman  class  be  taken  as  100,  the  sophomore  class  of  a 
year  later  ranges  from  56  to  108;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  80;  the 
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most  frequent  sizes  are  70  to  74  and  80  to  84 ;  50  per  cent  of  the  classes 
are  between  71  and  85.  The  junior  class  of  two  years  lat*r  ranges 
from  30  to  104;  half  of  the  classes  are  below  68;  the  most  frequent 
sizes  are  65  to  69  and  75  to  79 ;  50  per  cent  of  the  classes  are  betwepn 
56  and  78.  The  senior  class  of  three  years  later  ranges  from  29  to  93; 
half  of  the  classes  are  below  70;  the  most  frequent  sizes  are  70  to  75; 
50  per  cent  of  the  classes  are  between  56.5  and  77. 

The  most  striking  facts  are  the  extreme  range,  the  great  diiTerences 
between  iBstitutions  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  students  who 
leave  college,  and  the  apparent  retention  through  the  senior  year  of 
practically  all  the  students  who  have  remained  till  the  junior  year. 
These  matters  may  best  be  reserved  for  discussion  until  the  class  per- 
manences are  compared. 

Table  6. — Clou  population  of  Amfriran  colUget. 
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The  colleges  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  pexoentagea  of  senior  on  freshman  of  three  yean  befors 
(column  f). 

The  reliabilities  of  the  percentages  of  sophomore,  Juniori  and  senior  on  the  freshman  population  of 
one,  two,  and  three  years  before  are  given  in  the  form  of  figures,  the  meaning  of  which  is  in  each  case  that 
the  chances  are  less  than  one  out  often  that  the  true  percentage  would  vary  from  that  given  by  more 
tlum  the  reliability  figure  given.  For  instance,  the  record  of  Tennessee  should  be  read  as  follows:  The 
sophomore  class  is  most  probably  64  per  cent  of  the  freshman,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  if 
we  had  complete  records  this  percentage  would  rise  above  72.4  or  fall  below  65.6.  The  Junior  class  is 
most  probablY  36  per  cent  of  the  freshman,  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  with  complete  knowl- 
edge this  would  rise  above  46.5  or  fall  below  25.5.  The  senior  class  is  most  probablv  29  per  cent  of  the 
freshman  and  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  with  complete  information  this  would  rise  above  39.7  or 
fall  below  18.3. 

The  great  differences  in  the  reliabilities  of  the  different  percentages  are  due  to  the  fftcts  (I)  that  for 
some  colleges  only  two,  and  for  others  as  many  as  five,  series  of  four  classes  were  compared,  and  (2)  that 
the  classes  vary  so  in  size,  and  also  (3)  that  the  dropping  out  year  by  year  is  far  more  regular  in  some 
colleges  than  in  othera. 

The  figures  for  the  reliabilities  of  the  medians  have  the  same  significance,  that  there  is  only  one  chance 
out  of  ten  that  the  median  from  perftet  measures  of  the  entire  group  of  which  these  34  coUeges  are  a 
random  sampling  would  differ  from  the  obtained  median  by  the  amount  stated. 

The  facts  of  class  permanence  emphasize  the  variability  between 
institutions  in  the  retention  through  the  senior  year  of  students  who 
have  remained  through  the  junior  year.  This  retention  means  often, 
however,  that  the  student  is  engaged  in  professional  studies  though 
registered  as  a  college  senior.     The  facts  are  given  in  Table  7. 

Table  7. — Class  permanences  of  14  American  colleges. 


2 

1 

3 
1 

4 

1 

TTni v«r«*ty  of  Tpnnp»"«e  ^ . .  ^ . . .  , 

47 
52 
66 
73 
76 
83 
74 
78 
95 

24 
34 

41 
63 
61 
72 
64 
67 
90 

18 

University  of  Colorado.  1 

ao 

Hobart 

36 

Uni  versitv  of  Wisconsin 

5S 

Belolt....* 

£6 

Columbia 

60 

Vassar 

61 

Wesleyan 

63 

Harvard 

64 

University  of  California 

72 

Amherst 

94 
91 
95 
90 

78 
86 
84 
84 

73 

Princeton 

88 

Bowdoin 

81 

Yale 

82 

Range 

47-95 

73-91 

78 

7 

24-90 

61^84 

67 

6 

18-82 

Li  m  ts  including  50  per  cent 

53-73 

Med  an 

62 

Reliability  of  median 

7 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  7. 

Columns  f ,  I,  and  f  refer  to  the  continuance  of  entering  students  for  two,  throe,  and  foar  3rear8  respec- 
tively. 

The  rpliabilitv  measures  mean,  as  in  Table  6,  that  there  is  less  than  one  chance  in  ten  that  the 
median  obtainea  from  complete  knowledge  of  the  group  of  which  these  14  colleges  are  a  random  sampling 
would  differ  from  the  median  given  by  more  than  the  amount  stated. 

Using  the  facts  of  class  permanence  and  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  arrangements  of  American  colleges  as  a  guide,  we  may  now  draw 
conclusions  from  the  more  elaborate  facts  of  class  populations. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  compare  individual  institutions  at  all 
minutely,  because  of  the  many  modifying  circumstances  of  registra- 
tion systems,  and  because  of  the  unreliability  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  classes.  Such  a  comparison  should  be  made  by  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  colleges,  using  for  their  own  college  the  records  of 
six  or  eight  classes,  which  would  give  an  unreliability  of  from  three 
to  less  than  one.  Comparisons  with  the  medians  in  Tables  6  and  7 
would  then  be  extremely  significant. 
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Though  the  exact  position  of  any  individual  coIIe^  is  not  deter- 
mined by  this  study,  the  fact  of  the  great  variability  among  colleges 
is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  a  hundred  more 
colleges  would  even  increase  the  diversity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  colleges  are  three  times  as  likely  as  others  to  keep  a  student 
for  four  years.  This  variability — found  also  in  the  cost  per  student, 
in  the  number  of  instructors  per  hundred  stu<lents,  in  the  amount  of 
prescribed  course  work,  in  the  amount  of  professional  work  allowed 
to  count  toward  the  degree,  and  in  almost  every  feature  of  college 
work — shows  how  variable  is  the  work  done  by  "the  college,"  and 
bow  utterly  unsettled  are  the  ideas  of  college  officers  as  to  what  work 
it  should  do.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  tliis  varia^ 
bility  is  due  not  to  the  wealth  or  intellect  of  the  entering  students 
but  to  the  attachment  the  college  arouses.  The  movement  of  stu- 
dents during  their  course  from  small  to  lai^e  collegea,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  geographical  location  with  its  related  conditions,  are  also 
apparent. 

The  amount  of  elimination,  though  not  comparable  with  that  which 
occurs  in  city  high  schools  (it  is  only  one-half  as  great),  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  practice  of  making  freshman  anil  sophomore  courses 
introductory  rather  than  general  questionable,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  a  college  degree  is  a  symptom  of  a  certain  degree  of  health, 
ambition,  wealth,  and  capacity,  as  well  as  of  training.  Putting  the 
facts  of  both  populations  and  permanences  together,  wo  may  con- 
clude that  the  median  continuance  in  some  collie  of  the  classes  ent«r- 
ing  these  34  colleges  is,  to  a  second  year,  79  per  cent;  to  a  third  year, 
68  per  cent;  and  to  a  fourth  year,  66  per  cent.  The  medians  for  all 
American  colleges  with  an  annual  inconie  of  $30,000  or  over  would 
probably  he  tower.  The  percentages  of  all  students  continuing  are 
probably  slightly  higher,  because  students  entering  the  larger  col- 
leges are  more  likely  to  continue  in  college." 

Withdrawal  from  a  college  is  most  frequent  in  the  first  year,"  and 
least  frequent  by  far  in  the  third."  Using  the  metUans  of  Tables  6 
and  7,  we  find  that  for  100  students  in  an  entering  class  there  are  a 
year  later  20  fewer,  whereas  the  decrease  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
year  will  be  perhaps  2;  of  100  students  entering  a  college  22  will 
leave  it  after  one  year,  1 1  after  the  second,  and  only  5  after  the  third. 
These  facts  have  two  practical  consequences  of  some  moment.  (!) 
Elimination  by  incapacity,  indolence,  and  distaste  is  surely  a  chief 
cause  of  the  first  year's  loss.  This  ehmination  is,  I  believe,  more 
useful  to  the  college  than  the  elimination  before  admission  by  entrance 

"  This  does  not  make  the  percentages  of  all  Btudento  mueh  higher  Ihan  the  median 
percentages  (or  cliusea,  beciiuse  of  a  ekewnesa  In  the  diatribution  ol  contisuauce  by 
claasee.    This  cau  not  bi;  shown  in  detail  here. 
*  Including  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  year, 
c  laduding  the  intervul  between  the  third  s-nd  llift^uuiOct.'j^iai. 
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examinations.  (2)  The  student  within  a  year  of  his  degree  will 
ahnost  universally  give  up  a  year  to  get  it,  and  is  thus  penalized 
one  year  in  the  colleges  where  professional  work  will  not  count  toward 
it.  He  may  be  given  the  worth  of  his  time,  but  it  would  seem  wiser 
for  such  6olleges  so  to  cooperate  with  universities  in  their  neighbor- 
hood as  to  leave  the  student  a  free  choice  between  a  degree  with  a 
year's  professional  work  to  his  credit  or  a  degree  with  an  additional 
year  of  academic  courses.  Thus  of  our  list  Beloit,  Tufts,  Wesleyan, 
and  Haverford  ought  perhaps  to  obtain  for  their  students  the  advan- 
tages of  certain  professional  or  advanced  academic  courses  in  Wis- 
consin, Harvard,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively. 

The  feminization  of  education  which  is  said  with  much  reason  to 
be  in  prospect  for  America  is  not  apparent  in  these  records.  The 
facts  are  not  adequate,  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  show  no  marked 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  continuance  in  college.  The  class 
populations  of  the  4  colleges  for  women  in  our  Ust  show  medians 
differing  by  only  -f  2,  +  3,  and  —  1  from  the  medians  for  the  other  30. 
(3ee  Table  8.)  The  length  of  time  spent  in  Yassar  in  the  case  of 
Yassar  students  is  almost  at  the  median  of  the  class  permanences  for 
the  14  colleges  studied,  the  figures  being  74,  64,  and  61  for  Yassar, 
and  78,  67,  and  62  for  the  medians  of  the  14.  In  the  case  of  the 
universities  of  Colorado,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin,  the  proportion 
of  students  remaining  four  years  was  calculated  separately  for  men 
and  women.  In  the  two  former  more  men  stayed;  in  the  latter, 
more  women.  The  differences  thus  about  counterbalance  each  other 
and  are  slight.  (See  Table  8.)  In  so  far  as  these  three  are  a  random 
sampling  from  colleges  in  general,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the 
most  likely  fact  is  that  about  98  per  cent  as  large  a  proportion  of 
women  as  of  men  stayed  four  years,  and  that  the  chances  are  nine 
out  of  ten  that  the  true  ratio  is  not  less  than  88  nor  more  than  106. 

Table  8. 

A-CLASS  POPULATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Vassar 

Wellesley 

MouDt  liolyoko 

College  for  Women  (Western  Reserve) 

Medians 

Corresponding  medians  for  colleges  for  men  and  women 


2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

76 

64 

67 

79 

66 

67 

91 

79 

70 

84 

76 

78 

81.5 
79.5 


71 
68 


68.5 
69.5 


B-PERCENTAGES  STAYING  FOUR  YEARS. 


University  of  Colorado. 
University  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Men. 

Women. 

29.2 
17.1 

47.8 

27.8 
16l2 
53.7 

Men- 
women. 

1.4 

1.9 

-5.9 


The  purpose  of  Parts  IV  and  V  of  my  report  is  to  give  in  conven- 
ient form  for  students  of  education,  now  and  in  the  future,  data  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  pupils  from  school  which  could  otherwise 
be  collected  only  with  great  labor,  and  to  give  the  critical  reader  of 
Parts  I  and  II  a  means  of  working  out  for  himself  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  discuss  there. 

The  data  are  of  course  no  more  accurate  than  the  census  reports 
and  school  reports  from  which  they  come.  I  venture  to  remind  the 
student  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  comparisons  between  the  single 
cities  must  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution,  since  the  exact  ways  in 
\ihich  the  individual  teachers  and  census  recorders  who  actually  get 
the  facts  do  get  them  must  necessarily  be  imknown,  and  since  the 
general  methods  prescribed  vary  from  city  to  city,  and  from  year  to 
year  within  the  same  city. 

In  spite  of  their  inevitable  lack  of  perfect  precision  and  even  approx- 
imate commensurability,  the  figures  are  far  more  enlightening  than 
anybody's  mere  opinion.  If  used  properly  they  will  do  much  good 
and  no  harm,  and,  even  if  used  crudely,  will  do  much  more  good  than 
harm.    • 

PART  IV.    DATA  ON  ELIMINATION  BY  GRADES. 

§  11.   The  Original  School  Grade  Populations. 

The  data  which  were  gathered  by  the  author  concerning  school 
grade  populations  are  given  in  Table  9. 
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§  12.   The  RdiabHiiy  of  the  Data  (w  RepreseTtiative  of  (he   Qenend 
Tendendea  of  the  Cities. 

The  data  for  the  23  cities  concerning  which  I  have  attempted  to 
estimate  the  ehmination  grade  by  grade  are  repeated  in  Table  10,  in 
the  form  of  the  per  cent  which  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  given 
grade  is  of  the  number  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  divided 
by  3.  The  data  for  the  23  chosen  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in 
years  clustering  closely  about  1900. 

The  per  cents,  being  calculated  from  only  a  few  years'  records,  only 
approximately  represent  the  general  tendency  of  each  city  as  distinct 
from  others.  But  the  approximation  is  very  close,  close  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  I  have  calculated  the  probable 
divei^ence  of  the  obtained  per  cents  from  the  true  per  cents  (meaning 
by  true  those  which  would  be  obtained  were  the  influence  of  chance 
differences  between  one  year's  records  and  another's  altogether 
eliminated)  for  the  sixth  grade,  eighth  grade,  ninth  grade  (where 
there  is  such),  first  high  school,  and  fourth  high  school,  for  16  of  the 
23  cities.  The  results,  which  are  given  in  Table  11,  show  that  in 
general  the  chances  are  even  that  the  divergence  will  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  amount.  So  far  as  the  number  of  year's  records  goes, 
then,  we  have  enough  to  ehminate  chance  as  the  cause  of  any  general 
characteristic  of  the  elimination,  or  of  any  but  the  very  small  differ- 
ences found  between  the  cities. 

Table  10. — School  grade  populatiom  in  term*  of  par  eaiti  <4    ''"^      - 


Record,  ueert. 

EltmeDtary  Mbool  gmle. 

Hl«li«h(»tye.r. 

4.     1     B.     I     6. 

7.     ,     8. 

»- 

1. 

3. 

3.    1    4. 

iss8,in«.ieo2... 
i8aG.i8ee,ue7.i9iM> 

1M1,19(»,J9U3.,,, 
18B7, 1S98,  iBBB,  1900 

1897,1898,1809,10)3 
1900.  IMl.  1902... 
1898,1899,1900.1901 

1H98, 1899, 1903 

1898,1809,1903 

lS97]l8B8!l900,'i9CO 

S(.3 

ail 

88.2 

SI 

ra.(i 

no 

<!7,S 
99.  B 

¥i 

DOT 

J7,a 

39,0 

17.3 

II 

If 

^l.o 

63.0 

52.0 

a&fl 

ID.t 

si.* 

11 

46,3 

|! 

ai,! 

47.0 

4H.^ 

4b!2 
«.8 

2S.b 

Si 

i 

il 

e.4 

^Sr:;:::::: 

&1 

iS^feii:- 

1 

2i» 

3.1 

IZS 
8.0 

U2 

13.  t 

Is 

44 
ll.J 

L. 

a*r'~ 

30.6 

|5 

310 
42.0 

'sj.'i 

'si' 6" 

J> 

K"Cff"' 

fS 

iffiib'™'--- 

■If 

4.' 7 

fS^"""::;; 

lS9«,19CW,l9Cjl 

ISB7;1899:190J:.... 

a;3]a.4 

't.S 

/■■hlt«l. 

i!.> 

33.8 

'" 

11 

Wilmington 

«7 

3a.R 

le  wdEht  09  tbe  record  for  1904. 
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Table  ll.^Median  devialumi  q^  the  obtaintd  per  rnUt  on  "*"j^"i^. 
«Ttta  in  the  east  of  rertain  gradet  in  !6  cUUt. 

(The  «ilrlu  am  all  wimpwtut  too  Ui^.  tar  tbey  ire  nweiurllf  cuIcuIbWiI  fr 
porcenW  on  -  ?— ofilnglf  >T«n,  Thu  obtsiood  runills  ol  Talile  ID,  howa 
Lho  peioenla  ot  (bn  nimi  ol  thu  dlOerrtnl  year's  grade  populstlong  m  the 
divided  by  3.  and  aogive  1d»  srnpe  toabanx-l 


in  ratiation  In  the 
IT  caLcalAted  rrura 
t  ot  the  (l-*-2+3)> 


Etemenurr    (chool 

a. 

1. 

s. 

I. 

i 

2.0 

as 

'.e 

■^fi 

„ 

\l 

.* 

.i 

t* 

14 

""LV 

lI 

MjJd»n^„. 

* 

■* 

.ii 

SSWa.  ; 

!.> 

.17 

U 

^l 

.V 

L3 

SpOnnfloW 

tl 

d 

:i 

{  13.   Thf  Process  of  Eatimating  Actual  EUmituition  from  ihe  Fhcts 
of  Grade  PopvlaHtms. 

To  estimate  from  the  data  of  Tables  9  and  10  the  proportion  of  i 
pupils  entering  school  and  living  sufficiently  long  who  continue  to 
any  given  grade  Ls  a  task  of  much  intricacy.  To  do  it  with  the  ade-  ' 
quacy  and  precision  one  would  desire  is.  as  has  been  said,  impossible. 
My  own  estimates  for  23  cities  have  been  given  in  Table  1  (p.  15). 
These  estimates  involve  the  use  of  the  facts  of  the  school  grade 
populations  given  in  Table  9  corrected,  (1)  by  data  concerning  the 
death  rate  during  the  school  age;  (2)  by  data  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  cities;  (3)  by  data  concerning  the  school  grade  populations 
of  successive  years  (that  is,  by  the  comparison  of,  say,  the  second 
grade  population  of  1898  with  the  third  gradp  population  of  1899, 
the  fourth  grade  popiJation  of  1900,  etc.);  (4)  by  data  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  populations 
and  the  number  entering  school  in  a  year;  and  (.5)  by  data  concern-  , 
jng  the  intermigratioD  of  city  and  country  children  of  school  age. 
It  would  be  unprofitable  to  anyone  except  the  critical  student  of 
statistical  problems  for  me  to  rehearse  the  details  of  this  tedious 
process  of  corrections.     I  therefore  give  only  the  essentials. 

The  data  concerning  (1)  the  death  rate,  and  (5)  the  gross  result 
of  it  plus  the  migration  of  young  people  to  and  from  cities,  are  given 
on  page  55. 
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Data  concerning  the  growth  of  the  citi^  can  be  obtained  to  some 
extent  by  comparing  the  census  of  1890  with  the  census  of  1900.  The 
increase  of  the  5  to  10  year  olds  of  1900  over  the  5  to  10  year  olds 
of  1890^  for  instance,  is  significant.  Possibly  useful  data  are  the 
increases  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  populations  of  the  later 
years  of  Table  9  over  the  similar  populations  of  the  earlier  years. 
These  increases  are  caused  not  only  by  the  growth  of  population, 
but  also  by  any  changes  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  sent 
to  the  pubUc  schools,  and  by  any  change  in  the  degree  to  which 
grades  1,  2,  and  3  require  a  longer  time  for  completion  than  other 
grades. 

Table  12  gives  such  data  for  the  23  cities. 

The  directly  observed  relations  between  the  population  of  a  given 
grade  in  a  given  year  and  the  population  of  the  next  higher  grade  in 
the  following  year  have  been  worked  out  in  great  detail  for  all  of 
the  23  cities.  Samples  of  the  treatment  (Springfield  and  Omaha) 
are  shown  in  Table  13.  If  all  other  information  were  discarded  and 
the  problem  was  taken  to  be  simply  to  trace  one  grade  population 
through  on  the  hypothesis  that  everyone  moved  ahead  a  grade  a 
year  and  that  no  one  moved  out  of  or  into  the  city,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  seventh  grade  of  1902  equaled  the  second  grade  of  1897, 
minus  those  who  were  eUminated  up  till  1902,  and  so  on,  the  per 
cents  thus  obtained  would  be  the  final  result.  Such  per  cents  have 
been  given  much  weight  in  correcting  the  results  from  contempo- 
raneous grade  populations. 

Table  12. — Annual  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  certain  cities.  ^ 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Chicago 

Cleyeland 

Denver 

Jersey  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles 

Maiden 

Minneapolis 

Newport 

Newark 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Paterson 

St.  Louis  (white) . . . 

Springfield,  Mass 

Trenton 

Washington  (wliite) 

Waterbury 

Wilmington 

Worcester 


Annual  ratio  <  Annual  ratio 
of  increase  of :  of  Increase  of 
5  to  9  year   I  10  to  14  year 


olds, 
1890-1900. 


0.0126 
.0338 
.0342 
.0506 
.044 
.052 
.035 
.022 
.103 


.0385 


.0345 

.0395 

.038 

.0307 

.024 

.053 

.030 

.0107 

.009 

.0302 

.0477 


olds, 
1890-1900. 


a  0178 
.017 
.0196 
.064 
.037 
.060 
.018 
.0285 
.002 


0518 


.027 

.0266 

.032 

.0214 

.023 

.0307 

.0262 

.000 

.06 

.0225 

.0318 


Annual  ratio 

of  increase  of 

grades  1,2, 

and  3  from 

early  to  late 

records. 


a0025 
.013 
.012 
.02 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.028 
.06 
.063 
.04 
.015 
.04 
.03 
.04 
.025 
.00 
.016 
.02 
.02 
.07 
.018 
.014 


o  The  annual  ratios  of  increase  in  this  table  are  approximate,  being  the  ratios  of  Increase  for  the  given 
period  of  years  divided  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  period. 
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Table  13. — Samples  of  the  data  aiving  the  directly  observed  relationships  between  the 
population  orf  given  grades  and  Uie  population  of  the  next  higher  grade  a  year  later f  a 
grade  two  steps  higher  two  years  later,  and  the  like. 


[Eadi  number  in  the  first  column  shows  the  given  grade.    The  numbers  to  the  right  show  the  per  cents 


grade,  three  years  later,  703."] 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Grade. 

Elementary  school  grade. 

' 

High  school  year 

• 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1+2+3 

80.0 

102.0 
07.1 

78.8 
78.3 

72.4 

3 
Do 

Do 

Fourth 

76.5 
08.4 
08.7 
02.3 

1 

Do 

oa3 

85.8 
81.4 

«;.7 

Do 

70.3 
72.0 
85.0 
85l0 

Do 

67.6 
70.0 
73.0 
88.3 

Fifth i- 

52.0 
52.5 
67.0 
81.6 

Sixth 

40.0 
62.8 
50.2 
78.5 

Seventh 

54.0 
5&2 
50.3 

72.3 

Eiiehth 

44.7 
45.3 

54.0 
81.0 

Ninth 

1 

31.0 

High  school  year: 
First 

45.1 

Second ■ 

! 1 

51.0 

Third 

i ; 

73.3 

1 

1              1                           1 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Grade. 

Elementary  school  grade 

. 

High  school  year 

• 

4. 

5. 
73.5 

6.            7. 

8. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1+2+3 

66.7 

15.6 

3 
Do 

62.1 

Do 

77.4 

1 

Fourth 

67.3 

48.4 

................... 

Do ! 

86.0 

33.4 

Do 

1 

*  '56.6* 
54.3 

Fifth      ' ' 

1 

30.8 

Do 1 1 

80.4 

1&5 

Sixth " 

40.0 

24.0 
23.1 
90.6 

Do : 

Seventh 

..  1 

10.4 
15.8 
20.1 

Do 

Eiirhth ■ 

...  .  .'        ...      ....... 

15.2 

1 

The  hardest  correction  to  make  intelligently  is  that  for  the  ine- 
quaUty  of  the  different  grades  in  length.  Some  systems  apparently 
keep  pupils  nearly  twice  as  long  in  the  first  grade  as  in  the  third. 
(It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  great  drop  in 
grade  populations  from  grade  1  to  grade  2  is  due  to  actual  elimina- 
tion from  school.)  The  number  of  pupils  entering  school  is  in  many 
cases  less  than  the  number  in  the  first  grade,  and  even  less  than 
one-third  of  the  number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

Moreover,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  later  grades  are  equal 
in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  take  more  than  a  year 
to  complete  them,  though  the  differences  are  here  probably  small, 
and  may  be  neglected  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  main 
difficulty  is  in  inferring  from  the  number  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3  the 
number  beginning  school  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

My  correction  for  this  is  arbitrary.  I  have  simply  made  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning  school  for  wx^  ^>X:^  ^^^M^S^ 


Population. 

Fourth  grade 25,373 

Fifthgrade 18,921 
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seemed  most  likely  in  view  of  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  popula- 
tions of  grades  1;  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  of  whatever  other  relevant 
information  I  possessed  concerning  the  city. 
For  instance,  in  Baltimore,  where  the  grade  populations  are  as  follows: 

Population. 

Firat  grade 64,097 

Second  grade 36,328 

Third  grade 29,284 

1  4-2  4-3 
and  the  -  figures  39,570,  I  have,  in  view  of  the  other  known 

facts  about  the  city,  taken  the  population  of  grade  2  as  a  measure 

of  the  number  of  pupils  beginning  school.     In  Denver,  New  Haven, 

1-1-2  4-3 
St.  Louis,  Waterbury,  and  Worcester,  I  have  judged  that  the   ^ 

figure  was  a  correct  representation  of  the  number  of  pupils  begin- 
ning school  annually.  In  Trenton,  where  the  first  grade  population 
is  over  twice  the  second  in  size,  but  the  third  practically  equal  to 
the  second  (the  populations  being  respectively  7,361,  3,348,  3,329, 
and  2,985)  I  have  taken  a  figure  about  3  per  cent  larger  than  the 
second  grade  population  as  the  correct  representative  of  the  number 
of  pupils  beginning  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  this  process  of  correction  some  injus- 
tice of  considerable  amount  may  have  been  done  to  one  or  two  cities. 
It  would  be  risky  to  use  the  small  differences  between,  say,  Minne- 
apolis and  Trenton  (see  Table  1,  page  15)  as  proof  that  either  city 
was  better  in  holding  pupils,  because  the  differences  are  small,  and 
because  for  these  two  cities  the  corrections  for  the  five  factors  were 
among  the  largest  in  influence  and  the  most  insecure.  In  general, 
however,  the  emphasis  of  the  various  corrections  is,  I  am  confident, 
free  from  any  serious  error.  The  general  degree  of  retention  will 
not,  I  should  say,  vary  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  from  the  amount 
stated.  The  average  of  the  three  or  four  highest  and  the  average 
of  the  three  or  four  lowest  cities  would  maintain  very  nearly  the 
same  relation  if  the  data  were  perfect  individual  histories  of  chil- 
dren instead  of  the  complex  we  have  been  treating.  Better  data, 
less  dependent  on  subjective  opinion,  would  alter  the  exact  amount 
of  some  of  the  quantitative  estimates  of  Part  I,  but  they  would 
hardly  alter  any  of  the  general  statements  made  there.  -^ '" 

I  have  worked  over  in  a  similar  but  less  elaborate  manner  the 
data  for  cities  given  in  the  1904  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (p.  1312),  and  get  as  the  estimated  number 
of  100  entering  pupils  who  remain  to  each  grade  the  following: 


Median  retention. 

Fourth  grade 90 

Fifth  grade 82 

Sixth  grade 73 

Seventh  grade 58 

Last  grammar  grade 41 


Median  retention. 

First  high  school  year 29. 5 

Second  high  school  year 17 

Third  high  school  year 12 

Fourth  high  school  year 7.55 
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Making  use  of  (1)  the  results  just  stated,  and  also  of  (2)  certain 
results  obtained  by  calculating  the  relations  of  grade  populations 
given  in  the  189S  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  the  populations  for  appropriately  higher  grades  given 
in  the  1904  Keport,  and  also  (3)  of  the  results  for  46  high  schools 
studied  separately,  in  connection  with  the  results  from  the  elabo- 
rate study  of  23  cities,  we  may  take  as  the  most  probable  general 
tendency  to  retention  the  following  figures; 

KeteaCldn.  IleUntiDn. 


Fint  high  school  year 27 

Second  high  school  year 17 

Third  high  school  year 12 

Fourth  high  school  year 8 


Fourth  grwle 

Fifth  grade - 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Last  grammar  grade. 

Howclearly  they  approximate  to  the  true  reaultforthecitiesof  which 
those  studies  made  a  random  sampling  I  can  not  state  absolutely, 
but  their  median  divergence  from  the  true  figures  can  hardly  be  over 
3  per  cent  of  the  given  amounts  for  grades  4  and  5,  over  5  per  cent 
of  the  given  amounts  for  grades  6  and  7,  or  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
given  amounts  for  the  remaining  grades. 

5J4-  AdditioTial  Data. 

Since  the  main  body  of  facta  woa  collected  and  elaborated,  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  guitable  information  concerning  ten  more  large 
cities  and  two  suburban  communities,  I  estimate  that,  for  those 
cities,  of  a  hundred  pupils  entering  school  and  living  till  18  years  of 
age  the  number  remaining  to  any  given  grade  is  as  stated  in  the  table 
below.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  work  these  estimates  out  with 
as  complete  precautions  as  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  main  body  of 
this  report,  but  they  are  probably  accurate  within  from  2  to  8  per  cent. 


Table  H.— Per  anU  of  entering  pupiU 

Who  remain  to  a 

given 

grade. 

ElTOientary  aclioDl  grkda 

High  Khool  y«r. 

*■ 

B. 

6. 

7.       . 

». 

I- 

a. 

1. 

4. 

1 

i 
1 

% 

M 

ta 

VI 

so 

i 

38 

1 
14 

1 

43 

in 

40 

3g 
14 

8 

■S 

63         48 

IS        31 

71  1      «D 

7»l      60 

-.." 

42 

2S 

31 

:::^ 

SO 
34 

30 
19 

U 

1  of  pupils  has  been  growing  te 


L 


For  the  convenience  of  students  of  the  general  subject  I  add  here 
(Table  15)  the  data  of  the  1904  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education  put  in  the  form  of  percentages  on  the  first 
and  second  and  ^hird  grade  populations  divided  by  3,  and  the  data 
given  in  the  1898  Report  (Table  16) : 

Table  Ib.^School  grade  popuUoions  of  1903  or  1904  in  percentages  of  1-^t-^S, 

3 


[Calculated  from  page  1312  of  the  1904  Report  of  the  United  Statea  Commisaioner  of  Education.] 

Elementary  school  grade. 

High  school  year. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Auroia 

68 
87 
88 
96 
81 
90 
87 
70 
76 
71 
77 
77 
86 
86 
73 
84 
78 
89 
75 

106 
76 
66 
92 
80 
78 
87 
83 
82 
82 
67 
79 
72 
93 
86 
86 

106 

106 
76 
69 

102 
79 
84 
92 
84 
82 
83 
90 
89 
76 
97 
82 
80 
67 
92 
94 
84 
82 

81 
61 
76 
84 
76 
86 
76 
44 
74 
66 
66 
64 
69 
78 
61 
77 
77 
79 
64 
94 
60 
67 
89 
61 
69 
61 
77 
82 
70 
67 
64 
54 
87 
90 
72 
83 
93 
66 
64 
91 
76 
79 
88 
75 
60 
73 
81 
84 
65 
74 
74 
78 
66 
71 
85 
83 
63 

90 
36 
77 
81 
72 
80 
60 
32 
73 
49 
68 
62 
66 
72 
60 
64 
76 
70 
32 
88 
63 
44 
73 
66 
47 
60 
65 
72 
71 
67 
55 
41 
79 
72 
53 
74 
86 
44 
34 
81 
82 
49 
72 
61 
37 
63 
68 
78 
55 
71 
57 
59 
44 
63 
78 
83 
45 

66 
24 
68 
73 
68 
73 
69 
19 
41 
36 
49 
38 
40 
44 
33 
60 
68 
64 
16 
78 
34 
29 
67 
49 
38 
36 
50 
66 
62 
48 
41 
26 
50 
70 
37 
56 
67 
33 
24 
67 
71 
35 
37 
42 
28 
63 
51 
70 
35 
66 
48 
52 
30 
54 
53 
61 
31 

71 
16 
66 

66 
48 
60 
60 
11 
26 
29 
30 
36 
26 
42 
27 
38 
44 
41 

39* 

37 
42 
36 

16 

36" 

40 
10 
38 
37 
26 

28 
6 
23 
29 
16 

23 

4 
19 
17 
11 

Baltimore 

Beloit 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brockton 

nftrnhridgRT   ,   T-T   rr-- 

29 
4 
19 
11 
16 
15 
16 
33 
26 
33 
29 

30 
4 

13 
6 
10 
8 
10 
13 
11 
21 
14 

16 
3 
6 
4 

7 

6 

7 

13 

6 

16 

10 

nftTnden ^  - 

Chester 

Chicago 

Chloopee 

O^nc^nnail . .  t 

Cleveland 

^fntnn ... 

Hoiumbia.-    

Columbus.  Ohio 

Pavenpofi -  r . 

Denver 

Erie 

Hav^rbiil 

67 

60 

29 
34 
6 
14 
26 
29 

23 
12 
3 
10 
14 
18 

17 
9 
2 
6 
6 

13 

Houston 

Jersey  City 

31 
44 

36 

24* 

Johnstown 

Kansas  City  Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

Lacrosse. .  .V 

23 
36 
48 
51 
44 
31 
19 
43 
69 
28 
42 
54 
28 
16 
42 
63 
35 
23 

Los  Angeles 

Lynn 

36* 

38 

25 

10 

6 

M!adiaon 

49 
33 
23 

37 
21 

14 

32 
15 
11 

2i 

Maiden 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

Newport 

40 
66 

35 
41 

19 
38 

9 

Newton 

24 

New  York 

VO     j 

Osden 

22* 

21 
43 

12 
17 

8 
10 

Omaha 

8 

Pawtucket 

Philadelphia 

Portlana,  Greg 

36 

Quincy 

38 
21 

26 
11 

12 
11 

10 

I  [acine 

5 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond , 

32 
12 
30 
18 
28 
21 
31 
25 
17 
11 
25 
31 
31 
16 

17 

5 

23 

10 

23 

12 

24 

14 

12 

7 

17 

9 

21 

11 

10 

4 
14 

.? 

10 
15 
7 
5 
4 
7 
8 
15 
8 

2 

St.  Louis 

18 
39 
42 
59 
27 
46 
41 
31 
30 
38 
36 
60 
24 

39* 

43* 

34* 

23 

30" 

42 

2 

Salem 

17 

Salt  Lake 

5 

Somerville 

16 

Spokane 

6 

Sjbrinff field,  Mass . . . 

Washington 

Waterbury 

8 
5 
7 

Wheeling 

3 

Wllllamsport 

Wilmington 

Worcester 

6 

ii 

York 

7 
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PAKT  V.  ELIMINATION  BY  AGE. 
§  15.   The  Original  Data  of  Age  Populations. 

Table  17  gives  such  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning 
the  number  of  pupils  of  each  year-age  in  the  public  schools  of  25 
cities. 

Table  18  gives  the  facts  of  Table  17  for  ages  of  10  and  over  in  per- 
centages on  the  number  of  7,  8,  and  9  year  olds  divided  by  3,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  niunber  of  8-year-olds,  a  single  set  of 
such  percentages  being  calculated  from  all  the  records  together  for 
any  city. 
50 
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Tablb  IS-Shcnning  for  15  alia  the  per  ooOt  wkiA  the  10-year-oldt,  IJ-year-oldt,  etc., 
in  tdwol,  art  of  the  number  of  S-year-oldM,  approximately,  by  givmg  the  per  eentt  u'AtcA 
they  are  of  the  «um  of  the  7,  8,  and  9  year  otdi  divided  by  3. 

(CUsoUtM  fram  Um  d>U  at  TftUe  17.] 
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d  Approxlnute. 

5  16.   I^  Reliability  of  Age  Data  from  a  Few  Years  as  Representative 
ofihe  General  Tevdendes  of  OitUs. 

The  general  tendency  of  a  city  as  shown  in  a  long  series  of  years  is  - 
of  course  only  approximately  represented  by  the  figures  of  Table  18, 
calculated  from  only  a  few  years'  statistics. 

The  closeness  of  the  approximation  can  be  calculated  by  well  known 
formulse  based  on  the  theory  of  probabihty.    1  have  to  this  end 

calculated  the  percentages  of  10,  II,  12,  etc.,  year  olds  on s 

year  olds  for  each  year's  record  from  Springfield  (five  years),  Minne- 
apolis (four  years),  Cleveland  (eight  years),  and  Dayton  (two  years), 
and  from  these  individual  year  percentages  have  calculated  the  prob- 
able closeness  of  the  approximation  for  a  record  from  one  year  only, 
for  a  record  from  two  years,  etc.  The  chances  are  even  that  the  results 
obtained  for  10-year-oIds  will  not  divei^  from  the  true  per  cents  by 
more  than — 


1.7  per  cent  of  the  per  c 
1.2  per  cent  of  the  per  c 
1.0  per  ceiit  of  the  per  c 
.8  per  cent  of  the  per  c 


it  obtained,  one  year's  recorda  being  used. 
It  obtained,  two  yeare'  records  being  used, 
it  obtained,  three  years'  recorda  being  ueed. 
It  obtained,  four  years'  records  being  used. 


^  per  cent  of  the  per  cent  obtained,  five  yeare'  records  being  used. 
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For  other  ages  the  corresponding  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing 
a  given  constant,  computed  for  each  age,  by  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  years'  records  used.  The  value  of  the  constant  for  each 
age  is  as  follows : 

Value  ol  Valoo  of 


U-y  ear-olds. 

12-ye8r-ol<l8. 
IS-yesr-olde. 

H-y  ear-olds. 


4.1 


15- year-olds 4.8 

16-year-oldB 5.3 

17-yeot-oldB 5.7 


To  get  the  figures  such  that  the  chances  are  99  to  1  against  greater 
divergence,  multiply  the  figures  for  even  chances  by  3J. 

For  example,  the  obtained  result  from  Denver  for  IG-year-olds  is 
44.1,  calculated  from  five  years'  records.  The  chances  are  even  that 
the  true  per  cent  for  Denver  IG-year-olds  will  not  diverge  from  44.1 


That  is,  the  chances  t 


,  „       5.3 

byn 

even  that  the  true  per  cent  will  lie  between  43  and  45.2. 

The  chances  are  even  that  the  medians  calculated  from  these  25 
cities  will  not  diverge  from  the  medians  of  the  entire  group  of  cities 
from  which  these  are  a  random  sampling  by  more  than  the  following 
per  cents  for  the  different  ages : 

PerceDl.   i  rdrcsnt. 

lO-year-olds 0.85  |  I5-ycar-olda 1.8 

ll-yeat-oldi 9    ,  16-year-oldH 1.8 

12-year-old8 76  :  IT-yeer-oIds 1.1 

13-ye«r-oldB 1.35  |  IS-year-olde 55 

14-year-oldH 1.8     i  19-year-oldB 3 

5  17.   The  Process  of  Estimating  Actual  EliminuHon  from  the  Facta   of 
School  Age-PopuJatioTis. 

The  figures  of  Tables  17  and  18  obtained  from  the  contempora- 
neous age  populations  need  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fa«t  that 
in  these  cities  the  number  of  children  10  or  11  or  12  etc.  years  old  b 
not  the  same  as  the  number  of  8-year-olds.  Just  what  the  ratios  are 
in  each  city  is  not  known,  nor  are  the  ratios  for  the  cities  as  a  group 
knoK-n  more  than  approximately.  An  accurate  census  by  year  ages 
is  needed  for  this.  By  the  natural  birth-rate  minus  death-rate  increase 
there  are  in  the  entire  countrj',  for  every  1,324  from  5  to  9.  1,175  from 
10  to  14,  and  1,057  from  15  to  19  (Abstract  of  12th  Census,  p.  12); 
that  is,  88.7  and  79.8  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the  cities  as  a  group 
this  condition  holds  approximately  for  the  10  to  14  group,  but  not  at 
all  for  the  15  to  19  group,  the  ISQOand  the  1900  censuses  giving  for  the 
corresponding  per  cents  approximatelj'91  and  96.  (See  Table  19.) 
These  differences  are  due  to  a  very  slight  degree  probably  to  differences 
between  the  urban  and  the  general  birth  rate,  and  to  a  large  degree  to 
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the  fact  that  inter-migration  of  city  and  country  children  gives  the 
cities  more  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14,  and  many  more  from  15  to  19, 
than  it  removes.  Individual  cities  vary  very  widely  from  the  general 
tendency  of  the  group,  some  cities  having  as  many  children  10  to  14 
as  5  to  9,  and  others  only  80  per  cent  as  many.  The  variation  in  the 
ratio  which  the  number  at  15  to  19  bears  to  the  number  5  to  9  is  still 
more  variable.  I  shall  not  in  general  try  to  estimate  the  number  of 
children  at  each  year  age  in  each  city,  but  shall  do  so  only  for  each  age 
group  as  a  whole. 

Table  19  gives  the  per  cent  which  the  10  to  14  year  olds  are  of  the 
5  to  9  year  olds  in  each  of  these  same  cities  by  the  census  of  1*900,  and 
also  of  1890,  and  the  per  cent  which  the  15  to  19  year  olds  are  of  the 
5  to  9  year  olds  by  the  census  of  1890.  The  per  cents  are  calculated 
from  data  in  Table  83  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  1900, 
pages  109-111. 

Table  19. — Per  cerUs  which  the  general  populations  10  to  14  years  old  and  16  to  19  years 
old  were  of  the  population  5  to  9  years  old  in  1890  in  certain  cities;  also  the  per  cents 
which  the  population  10  to  14  years  old  were  of  the  5  to  9  years  old  in  1900. 


1890. 

1900. 

1890.               1900. 

10-14 
5-9 

15-19 
5-9 

10-14 
^9 

10-14 
b-9 

16-19   1    10-14 
5-9     !     6-0 

Baltimore.  Md 

91.5 
99.1 
98.5 
91.1 
83.9 
100.1 
93.6 
84.5 

96.0 

108.6 

a  112. 8 

89.5 

86.2 
109.2 
100.0 

97.4 

95.7 
86.5 
87.9 
86.4 
85.6 
98.0 

'""88.1 
87.0 
89.1 
84.3 
80.4 
87.1 
95.5 
95.4 
94.0 
96.1 
88.6 
86.6 
85.4 

Nftw  Haven.  Conti 

QHQ     6  109.0            87.7 

Boston,  Mass 

1  New  Orleans,  La 97.3        95.9          94.1 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NewYork,N.  Y '      93.3       106.0          85.0 

!  Omaha.  Nebr i      77.9        86.7          89.8 

Chicago,  111 

;  Paterson,  N.  J 97.0        97.8          80.1 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Somerville.  Mass 91.9,      95.3          83.7 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1  Springfield,  Mass 94.2       108.8          86.0 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 98.6  '     106.2          8,5  6 

St.  Louis,  Mo ;      94.3  i      99.3          93.8 

Denver,  Colo 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

G  rand  Rapids,  Mich 90. 6 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 96.5 

Johnstown,  Pa 

91.3 
98.6 

St.  Paul,  Minn '      80.0        87.8          85.7 

Toledo,  Ohio i      86.1  i      88.2          88.6 

Trenton,  N.J 93.  .^        Ofi.  9         S9  3 

Kansas  City,  Kans 83. 3 

Kansas  City,  Mo 90.4 

Little  Rock,  Ark 97.4 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 99.7 

Louisville,  Ky 102. 5 

Maiden.  Mass 

84.3 
106.0 
101.0 

95.2 
110.8 

i  Troy,N.  Y 

1  Washington,  D.  C 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del 

1  Worcester,  Mass 

Medians 

102.7'     113.8         100.0 

106.0  ,     113.0          95.8 

90.1  '     105.0  1        85.0 

96. 3  i     101.  5          92.  3 

95.0       103.7          84.9 

Minneapolis,  Minn 78. 9 

Newark,  N.J 1      90.7 

90.3 
93.4 

94            99              88 

1 

a  This  112.8  should  probably  ))e  reduced  to,  say,  104  because  of  the  special  influence  of  Harvard  College. 
t>  This  109  should  probably  be  reduced  to,  say,  100  because  of  the  special  influence  of  Yale  College. 

We  may  fairly  take  the  percentages  which  the  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants of  each  age  from  10  on  are  to  the  number  of  7,  8,  and  9  year  olds 
divided  by  3  as: 


Percentage. 

10  years  old 96 

1 1  years  old 94 

1 2  years  old 92 

13  years  old 90 

14  years  old 89  i 

We  might  then,  to  get  for  the  group  the  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
each  ago  that  are  in  school,  divide  through  the  figures  representing 


Percentage. 

15  years  old 90 

16  years  old 92 

17  years  old 98 

18  years  old 102 
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the  central  tendency  of  cities  in  order  by  0.96,  0.94,  0.92,  etc.,  that  is 
divide  the  98.7  of  Table  2  by  0.96,  the  91.2  by  0.94,  the  88.9  by  0.92, 
and  so  on.  The  figures  thus  obtained  would  not,  however,  be  truly 
significant  for  the  years  from  14  on,  for  the  reas<fti  that  among  the 
15  to  19  year  olds  migrating  to  the  city,  very  many  have  already 
been  eliminated  from  school  in  the  country  and  come  to  the  city 
specifically  to  work.  We  should  have  in  our  result  a  measure  not  only 
of  the  elimination  in  cities,  but  of  the  elimination  in  cities  plus  the 
nature  of  the  selection  by  cities  from  other  localities.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  take  ratios  based  exclusively  on  the  birth  rate  minus  death 
rate  increase,  whereby  the  15  to  19  year  olds  are  only  79.8  per  cent  of 
the  5  to  9  year  olds,  would  be  unfair,  for  the  reason  that  many  families 
move  to  the  city  so  that  older  children  can  have  the  advantage  of  the 
high  school,  and  some  of  the  pupils  counted  in  the  city  school  popula- 
tions, especially  in  the  late  years,  come  in  daily  from  the  surroimding 
country.  Though  the  great  majority  of  the  15  to  19  increase  by 
immigration  come  to  the  cities  to  work,  a  small  number  come  specif- 
ically to  go  to  school. 

On  the  whole,  in  order  to  compare  the  numbers  actually  m  school 
with  the  numbers  that  woidd  be  if  every  child  in  the  cities  who  is  in 
school  at  8  years  of  age.  kept  on  in  school  till  he  was  19  (except  for 
death),  and  if  no  one  moved  away  from  or  moved  into  the  cities,  we 
may  fairly  balance  the  results  of  death  and  of  immigration  on  the 
school  age  population  records  after  14,  and  regard  the  per  cents  with 
which  the  98.7,  91.2,  88.9,  etc.,  should  be  compared  as  follows: 

Sf^haol  ezpfelation  if  no  tUmiTiation  eiiilrd. 

I'sncRUge.  I  Psnantoge. 

15  years  old 90 

16  ypaFsoId 90 

17  ycATSulil 90 

IS  years  oI(i » 


10  years  old 

11  yeara  old 

12  yearaold 

13  years  old 

14  yearaold 

The  percentages  retained  then  rise  from  98.7,  91,2,  88.9,  etc.,  and 
become — 

Perctntage  o/'  — g —  reUantd. 
P«rce[tt«g>. 


P«n<nitage. 

15  yeare  old - 47. 0 

16  years  old 30.0 

17  years  old 18.  B 

18yeaiB0ld 8.8 


10  years  old 

11  years  old 97.0 

12  years  old 97.0 

13  years  old 88.0 

1*  years  old 70.0 

The  absurdity  of  the  103  per  cent  is  probably  due  to  the  tendency 
of  the  children  to  state  their  age  as  10  if  it  is  9  or  11,  more  often 
than  to  state  it  as  9  if  it  is  8  or  10,  or  aa  1 1  if  it  is  10  or  12,  and  per- 
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haps  to  the  late  entry  to  the  public  schools  of  a  few  children.     We 

may  properly  correct  for  this,  making  the  percentage  of   — « 

retained  as  follow^: 

Corrected  percentage  of     '  ^~   retained. 


Peroentage. 

10  years  old 100.0 

11  years  old 98.0 

12  years  old 97.0 

13  years  old 88.0 

14  years  old 70.0 


Pen^entage. 

15  years  old 47. 0 

16  years  old 30.0 

17  years  old 16.5 

18  years  old 8.6 


These  figures  represent  then  as  good  an  approximation  to  the  reten- 
tion of  children  in  city  pubUc  schools,  such  as  those  listed,  as  I  can  get 
from  the  data  at  hand  without  elaborate  hypotheses  for  correction. 
It  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  of  pupils  entering 
these  city  schools  one-tenth  leave  before  13  years  of  age,  one-fourth 
before  14,  one-half  before  15,  two-thirds  before  16,  and  five-sixths 
before  17. 

The  reader  will  imderstand  that  these  figures  for  cities  are  much 
too  high  for  the  country  at  large.  Even  in  Connecticut,  a  State 
fortimate  in  its  means  of  education,  the  corresponding  figures  «  are — 


Percentage. 

10  years  old 99,5 

11  years  old 94.0 

12  years  old 94.0 

13  years  old 91.0 

14  years  old 57. 0 


Percentage. 

15  years  old 32.0 

16  years  old 19.0 

17  years  old 11.0 

18  years  old 6.0 


§18.   The  Variability  Among  Oities  with  Respect  to  Elimination  by  Age. 

The  student  who  is  desirous  of  a  strict  account  of  the  variabihty 
of  cities  in  respect  to  elimination  by  age  may,  by  using  the  data  of 
Tables  17-19  and  such  other  data  as  he  may  secure  from  city  reports, 
correct  each  city's  school  population  statistics  separately  and  then 
compare  them.  I  shall  do  this  only  for  three  high  and  three  low 
ranking  cities  and  without  attempt  at  perfect  precision. 

The  age  population  percentages  for  Cleveland,^  Jersey  City,  and 
Newark  schools,  as  given  in  Table  18,  are — 

a  From  the  1903  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  pp.  184-185,  reduced  to 
per  cents  of  the  number  of  S-year-olds  and  corrected  by  the  population  statistics  of  the 
census  of  1900. 

b  Baltimore  makes  a  lower  record  than  Cleveland,  but  as  this  may  be  due  in  laige 
measure  to  the  colored  population  it  seemed  better  not  to  include  it. 
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City 

Age. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Cl«vfd*Dd 

Feret. 
93.3 
97.0 
940 

Feret, 
82.3 
91.0 
83.8 

Feret. 
83.4 
89.0 
8a4 

Feret, 
73L4 
76.2 
69.7 

Feret. 
640 
66.0 
35.7 

Feret, 
29.3 
33.7 
18.7 

Feret. 
16.4 
13.0 

ia4 

Feret. 

lai 

46 
.6.2 

Feret. 

Jeney  City 

2.1 

Newurk..: 

2.8 

Av**nigp« 

948 
940 

86.7 
83.8 

843 
.83.4 

69.8 
714 

48.2 
640 

27.2 
29.3 

13.3 
13.0 

6.6 
6.2 

40 

MfldiftTi 

2.8 

aApproxtmate. 


While  those  for  Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Springfield 


city. 

Age. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Denver 

98.7 

102.0 

91.0 

91.8 
9&6 
8&9 

9a4 
942 
87.0 

8L8 
93.2 
86.0 

73.8 
86.3 
76.3 

69.9 
71.9 
68.6 

441 
42.7 
39.0 

28.9 
21.6 
241 

18.0 

Grand  Rapids 

18.0 

Sprfmrnela 

116 

Average 

97.2 
96.7 

92.1 
91.8 

9a6 
9a4 

86.7 
86.0 

78.6 
76.3 

63.4 
69.9 

41.9 
42.7 

248 

141 

1&4 

Mfldian 

146 

The  question  is  as  to  how  far  these  extreme  individual  differences 
are  due  to  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  cities,  and  how  far 
they  are  due  to  real  differences  in  the  educational  character  of  the 
cities. 

The  percentages  which  the  number  10  to  14  and  the  number  15  to 
19  are  to  the  number  5  to  9  for  those  cities  are: 


City. 


Cleveland 

Jersey  City... 
Newarlc 

Average 
Median. 


Age. 

10-14 

16-19. 

86.6 
842 
86.4 

89.0 
810 
86.0 

86.4 
86.4 

86.0 
86.0 

aty. 


Denver 

Grand  Rapids 
Springfield. . . 

Average 
Median. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  superiority  of  the  record  by  age  popula- 
tions of  the  second  group  of  cities  is  in  a  slight  degree  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  more  children  10  to  18  to  draw  from,  approximately 
4  per  cent  more.  If  the  age  populations  of  the  former  group  are 
multiplied  each  by  1.04,  this  disadvantage  is  removed.  The  differ- 
ence thus  made  is  very  slight. 

It  is  also  true  that  Newark  and  Cleveland  have  flourishing  private 
schools,  which  take  from  the  public  schools  more  old  pupils  than  they 
return  in  exchange,  and  which  eliminate  a  very  small  percentage  of 
their  pupils  compared  with  the  public  school  per  cents.  Springfield, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Denver  do  not  have  private  schools  of  anywhere 
nearly  so  great  influence  on  school  attendance.  Moreover,  these 
latter  cities  probably  gain  more  from  the  registration  of  out-of-town 
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pupils  in  the  high  schools  than  do  Jersey  City  and  Newark.  A 
liberal  allowance  for  all  these  influences  and  others  except  the  nature 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  school  systems  themselves  will  be  made  by 
multipljdng  the  figures  for  the  former  group  by- 


Multi- 
plier. 

10  years  old 1.04 

11  years  old 1.04 

12  years  old 1.05 

13  years  old 1 .  05 

14  years  old 1.06 

We  have  then  the  following: 


Multi- 
plier. 

15  years  old 1 .  08 

16  years  old 1 .  10 

17  years  old 1.18 

18  years  old 1.20 


Age. 


10  years 

11  yean 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 
16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 


Average. 


Median. 


Cleve- 

Denver, 

Cleve- 

Denver, 

land,  etc. 

etc. 

land,  etc. 

etc. 

99 

97 

96 

99 

89 

92 

87 

92 

89 

91 

88 

90 

73 

87 

77 

85 

51 

79 

57 

76 

29 

63 

32 

60 

14.5 

42.0 

14.3 

42.7 

7.8 

248 

6.1 

24.1 

4.8 

1&4 

a4 

14.6 

The  cities  in  the  second  list,  after  this  allowance,  stUl  keep  one  and 
a  half  times  as  many  to  the  age  of  14,  twice  as  many  to  15,  three  times 
as  many  to  16,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  to  17  and  18. 
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r  College.  33,  34    36. 


Waae-earnera.  tbelr  retention  Ii 
Washington,   D.  C.   15,  31,  41, 

4S.  40.  56. 
Waahlngton  CnlTerallf,  33. 
Walerburj,   Conn.,    41.   42.   43. 

Wcllesley  College.  83.  36. 
Wesleyan   Cnlveralty.  S3.  34.  3 
Wheel)  ng.  W.   Va„  29,   4S. 
Wllkea-Barre,  Pa,.  3D, 
Wllllaiagport.  Pa,,  48. 
Wilmington.    Del.,    16.   41.    42, 

40.  66. 
Wltbdrawal,  from  college.  36. 
Wobura.  Mass..  41. 
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